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NOBLEMEN  AND   GENTLEMEN 

OV  TBM 

CALEDONIAN  HUNT. 


[On  the  title-page  of  the  seoond  or  Edinburgh  edition,  were  these  words :  "  Poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Bobert  Bnms,  printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  William  Creech,  1787.'* 
The  motto  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  was  omitted ;  a  Tery  numerous  list  of  subscribers  followed : 
the  Tolnme  was  printed  by  the  celebrated  Smellie.] 

Mt  Lords  and  Oentlsmen  : 

A  Scottish  Bard,  proud  of  the  name,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  sing  m 
his  conntr/s  service,  where  shall  he  so  properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illustrious 
names  of  his  native  land :  those  who  bear  the  honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors  ?  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard  £lijah 
did  Elisha — at  the  plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She  bade  me 
sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native  soil,  in  my 
native  tongue ;  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes  as  she  inspired.  She  whispered  me  to 
come  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  songs  under  your  honoured 
protection :  I  now  obey  her  dictates. 

Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do  not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  in  the  usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you  for  past  favours :  that  path  is 
so  hackneyed  by  prostituted  learning  that  honest  rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it.  Nor  do  J 
present  this  address  with  the  venal  soul  of  a  servile  author,  looking  for  a  continuation 
of  those  &vours :  I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  am  independent.  I  come  to  claim  the 
common  Scottish  name  with  you,  my  illustrious  countrymen }  and  to  tell  the  world  that 
r  glory  in  the  title.  I  come  to  congratulate  my  country  that  the  blood  of  her  ancient 
heroe«a  still  nms  imcontaminated,  and  that  from  your  courage,  knowledge,  and  public 
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spirit,  she  may  expect  protection,  wealth,  and  liberty.     In  the  last  place,  I  come  to 

proffer  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  great  fountain  of  honour,  the  Monarch  of  the  universe, 

for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

When  you  go  forth  to  waken  the  echoes,  in  the  ancient  and  favourite  amusement 

of  your  forefathers,  may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your  party :  and  may  social  joy  await  your 

return  I    When  harassed  in  courts  or  camps  with  the  jostlings  of  bad  men  and  bad 

measures,  may  the  honest  consciousness  of  injured  worth  attend  your  return  to  your 

native  seats ;  and  may  domestic  happiness,  with  a  smiling  welcome,  meet  you  at  your 

gates  I     May  corruption  shrink  at  your  kindling  indignant  glance }  and  may  tyranny 

in  the  ruler,  and  licentiousness  in  the  people,  equally  find  you  ^  inexorable  foe  I 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  the  sincerest  gratitude  and  highest  respect, 

My  Lords  and  Gkntlemen, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
Edivbttboh,  April  4, 1787. 


TREFACE. 


I  OANNOT  give  to  my  country  this  edition  of  one  of  its  fioiToarite  poetS;  without 
stating  that  I  have  deliberately  omitted  several  pieces  of  verse  ascribed  to  Bums 
by  other  editors,  who  too  hastily,  and  I  think  on  insufficient  testimony,  admitted  them 
among  his  works.  If  I  am  unable  to  share  in  the  hesitation  expressed  by  one  of  them 
on  the  authorship  of  the  stanzas  on  "  Pastoral  Poetry/'  I  can  as  little  share  in  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  have  intruded  into  the  charmed  circle  of  his  poetry  such  composi- 
tions as  "  Lines  on  the  Ruins  of  Lincluden  College,"  "  Verses  on  the  Destruction  of  the 
Woods  of  Drumlanrig,"  "  Versus  written  on  a  Marble  Slab  in  the  Woods  of  Aberfeldy," 
and  those  entitled  "  The  Tree  of  Liberty."  These  productions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  were  never  seen  by  any  one  even  in  the  handwriting  of  Bums,  and  are  one  and 
all  wanting  in  that  original  vigour  of  language  and  manliness  of  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguish his  poetry.  With  respect  to  "The  Tree  of  Liberty"  in  particular,  a  subject 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Bard,  can  any  one  conversant  with  his  genius  imagine  that  he 
welcomed  its  growth  or  celebrated  its  fruit  with  such  '<  capon  craws*'  as  these  ? 

'^TTpo*  this  tree  there  grows  sio  fruit, 

Its  virtues  a'  can  tell,  man; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  bmte. 

It  mak's  him  ken  himseV,  man. 
Gif  ance  the  peasant  taste  a  bit, 

He's  greater  than  a  lord,  man, 
An'  wi'  a  beggar  shares  a  mite 

0'  a'  he  can  afford,  man." 

There  are  eleven  stanzas,  of  which  the  best,  compared  with  the  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that"  of  Bums,  sounds  like  a  cracked  pipkin  against  the  '<  heroic  clang"  of  a  Damascus 
blade.  That  it  is  extant  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  his  own  composition,  against  the  internal  testimony  of  utter  want  of  all  the  marks 
Dy  which  we  know  him — ^the  Burns-stamp,  so  to  speak,  which  is  visible  on  all  tlfkt 
ever  came  from  his  pen.  Misled  by  his  handwriting,  I  inserted  in  my  former  edition 
of  hb  works  an  epitaph,  beginning 

"  Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose," 
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the  composition  of  ShenBtone,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Hales- 
Owen :  as  it  is  not  included  in  every  edition  of  that  poet's  acknowledged  works.  Burns, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  his  genius,  had,  it  seems,  copied  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  hence 
my  error.  K  I  hesitated  about  the  exclusion  of  ''The  Tree  of  Liberty,"  and  its 
three  false  brethren,  I  could  have  no  scruples  regarding  the  fine  song  of  "  Evan  Banks," 
claimed  and  justly  for  Miss  Williams  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  the  humorous  song  called 
''Shelah  O'Neal,"  composed  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.  When  I  have  stated 
that  I  have  arranged  the  Poems,  the  Songs,  and  the  Letters  of  Bums,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written ;  that  I  have  omitted  no  piece  of  either 
verse  or  prose  which  bore  the  impress  of  his  hand,  nor  included  any  by  which  his«  high 
reputation  would  likely  be  impaired,  I  have  said  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  said,  save 
that  the  following  letter  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place :  it  is  characteristic 
and  worth  a  place  anywhere. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


TO  DB.  ARCHIBALD  LAXJBIE. 

Mon^,  IZth  Nov.  1786. 
DsAS  Sib, 

I  have  along  with  tMs  sent  the  two  volnmeB  of  OssiaH,  with  the  remaining  volume  of  the  Songs. 
Ossiiui  I  am  not  in  each  a  hnrry  about ;  but  I  wish  the  Songs,  with  the  volume  of  the  Scotch  Poets, 
returned  as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently  be  dispatched.  If  they  are  left  at  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
bookseller's  shop,  Kilmarnock,  they  will  easily  reach  me. 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurie ;  and  a  Poet's  warmest  wishes  for 
their  happiness  to  the  young  ladies  ;  particularly  the  fair  musician,  whom  I  think  much  better 
qualified  than  erer  Bayid  was,  or  could  be,  to  charm  an  eril  spirit  out  of  a  Saul. 

Indeed,  it  needs  not  the  feelings  of  a  poet  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  kindred  Ioto  that  erer  I  saw;  as  I  think  the  peaceful  unity  of  St. 
Margaret's  Hill  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  harmonious  concord  of  the  Apocalyptic  Zion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

BOBEET  BUBNS. 
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LIFE 


Of 


EGBERT  BURNS. 


BoBSBT  BuBHS,  the  oMef  of  the  peasant  poets  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  a  little  mnd-walled 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  Doon,  near  "  Allowaj's  aald  hannted  kirk/'  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  on  the 
25th  day  of  January,  1759.  As  a  natural  mark  of  the  e^ent,  a  sudden  storm  at  the  same  moment 
swept  the  land :  the  gabel-wall  of  the  frail  dwelling  gaye  way,  and  the  babe-bard  was  harried 
through  a  tempest  of  wind  and  sleet  to  the  shelter  of  a  securer  hoyel.  He  was  the  eldest  bom 
ef  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  his  father,  William,  who  in  his  natiye  Kincardineshire  wrote 
his  name  Bumeas,  was  bred  a  gardener,  and  sought  for  work  in  the  West ;  but  coming  from  the 
lands  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Keiths,  a  suspicion  accompanied  him  that  he  had  been  out — ^as 
rebellion  was  softly  called — ^in  the  forty-five :  a  suspicion  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  rest  and  bread,  in 
so  loyal  a  ^strict;  and  it  was  only  when  the  clergyman  of  his  natiye  parish  certified  his  loyalty 
that  he  was  permitted  to  toil.  This  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  reyiyed  by  Bums  himself,  when  he 
rose  into  fame,  seems  not  to  haye  influenced  either  the  feelings,  or  the  tastes  of  Agnes  Brown,  a 
young  woman  on  the  Boon,  whom  he  wooed  and  married  in  Becember,  1757,  when  he  was  thirty- 
six  years  old.  To  support  her,  he  leased  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  he  conyerted  into  a 
nursery  and  garden,  and  to  shelter  her,  he  raised  with  his  own  hands  that  humble  abode  where 
she  gaye  birth  to  her  eldest  son. 

The  elder  Bums  was  a  well-informed,  silent,  austere  man,  who  endured  no  idle  gaiety,  nor 
indecorous  language :  while  he  relaxed  somewhat  the  hard,  stem  creed  of  the  Covenanting  times, 
he  enforced  afi  the  work-day,  as  well  as  sabbath-day  observances,  which  the  Oalvinistio  kirk 
requires,  and  scrupled  at  promiscuous  dancing,  as  the  staid  of  our  own  day  scruple  at  the  waits. 
His  wife  was  of  a  milder  mood :  she  was  blest  with  a  singular  fortitude  of  temper ;  was  as  devout 
of  heart,  as  she  was  calm  of  mind ;  and  loved,  while  busied  in  her  household  concerns,  to  sweeten 
the  bitterer  moments  of  life,  by  chanting  the  songs  and  ballads  of  her  country,  of  which  her  store 
-was  great.  The  garden  and  nursery  prospered  so  much,  that  he  was  induced  to  widen  liis  views, 
and  by  the  help  of  his  kind  landlord,  the  laird  of  Boonholm,  and  the  more  questionable  aid  of 
borrowed  money,  he  entered  upon  a  neighbouring  farm,  named  Mount  Oliphant,  extending  to  an 
himdred  acres.  This  was  in  1765 ;  but  the  land  was  hungry  and  sterile ;  the  seasons  proved  rainy 
and  rough ;  the  toil  was  certain,  the  reward  unsure ;  when  to  his  sorrow,  the  laird  of  Doonholm^- 
a  generous  Ferguson, — died :  the  strict  terms  of  the  lease,  as  well  as  the  rent,  were  exacted  by 
a  harsh  factor,  and  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  was  obliged,  after  a  losing  struggle  of  six  years, 
to  relinquish  the  farm,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  grounds  of  Lochlea,  some  ten  miles  off,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.  When,  in  after-days,  men's  characters  were  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  scoundrel  factor  sat  for  that  lasting  portrait  of  insolence  and  wrong,  in  the  **  Twa  Dogs." 

In  this  new  farm  William  Bums  seemed  to  strike  root,  and  thrive.  He  was  strong  of  body  and 
ardent  of  mind :  every  day  brought  increase  of  vigour  to  his  three  sons,  who,  though  very  young, 
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already  pat  their  hands  to  the  plough,  the  reap-hook,  and  the  flail.  Bat  it  seemed  that  nothing 
which  he  undertook  was  decreed  in  the  end  to  prosper :  after  foor  seasons  of  prosperity  a  change 
ensued :  the  farm  was  far  from  cheap ;  the  gains  under  any  lease  were  then  so  little,  that  the 
loss  of  a  few  pounds  was  ruinous  to  a  fanner:  bad  seed  and  wet  seasons  had  their  usual  influence : 
<<  The  gloom  of  hermits  and  the  moU  of  galley-slayes/'  as  the  poet,  alluding  to  those  days,  said, 
were  endured  to  no  purpose ;  when,  to  crown  all,  a  difference  "arose  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  lease ;  and  the  early  days  of  the  poet,  and  the  declining  years  of 
his  father,  were  harassed  by  disputes,  in  which  sensitiye  minds  are  sure  to  suffer. 

Amid  these  labours  and  disputes,  the  poet's  father  remembered  the  worth  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction :  he  took  part  of  this  upon  himself.  A  week-day  in  Loohlea  wore  the  sober  looks  of 
a  Sunday :  he  read  the  Bible  and  explained,  as  intelligent  peasants  are  accustomed  to  do,  the 
sense,  when  dark  or  difficult ;  he  loTod  to  discuss  the  spiritual  meanings,  and  gaze  on  the  mystical 
splendours  of  the  Beveladcns.  He  was  aided  in  these  labours,  first,  by  the  school-master  of 
Alloway-mill,  near  the  Boon ;  secondly,  by  John  Murdoch,  student  of  diyinity,  who  undertook  to 
teach  arithmetic,  grammar,  French,  and  Latin,  to  the  boys  of  Lochlea,  and  the  sons  of  fiye 
neighbouring  farmers.  Murdoch,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  learning,  much  of  a  pedant,  and  such 
a  judge  of  genius  that  he  thought  wit  should  always  be  laughing,  and  poetry  wear  an  eternal 
smile,  performed  his  task  well :  he  found  Robert  to  be  quick  in  apprehension,  and  not  afraid  to 
study  when  knowledge  was  the  reward.  He  taught  him  to  turn  yerse  into  its  natural  prose  order ; 
to  supply  all  the  ellipses,  and  not  to  desist  till  the  sense  was  clear  and  plain :  he  also,  in  their 
walks,  told  him  the  names  of  different  objects  both  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  though  his  know- 
ledge of  these  languages  neyer  amounted  to  much,  he  approached  the  grammar  of  the  English 
tongue,  through  the  former,  which  was  of  material  use  to  him,  in  his  poetic  compositions.  Burns 
was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  sort  of  enthusiast  in  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of  Scotland ; 
he  used  to  fancy  himself  a  soldier  of  the  days  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce :  loyed  to  strut  after 
the  bag-pipe  and  the  drum,  and  read  of  the  bloody  struggles  of  his  country  for  freedom  and 
existence,  till  <'  a  Scottish  prejudice,"  he  says,  **  was  poured  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  there 
till  the  flood-gates  of  life  are  shut  in  eternal  rest." 

In  this  mood  of  mind  Bums  was  unconsciously  approaching  the  land  of  poesie.  In  addition  to 
the  histories  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce,  he  found,  on  the  shelves  of  his  neighbours,  not  only 
whole  bodies  of  diyinity.  and  sermons  without  limit,  but  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  English, 
as  well  as  Scottish  poets,  together  with  songs  and  ballads  innumerable.  On  these  he  loyed  to 
pore  whenever  a  moment  of  leisure  came ;  nor  was  verse  his  sole  favourite ;  he  desired  to  drink 
knowledge  at  any  fountain,  and  Guthrie's  Grammar,  Dickson  on  Agriculture,  Addison's  Spectator, 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Boctrine  of  Original  Sin,  were  as 
welcome  to  his  heart  as  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Toung.  There  is  a  mystery  in 
the  workings  of  genius :  with  these  poets  in  his  head  and  hand,  we  see  not  that  he  has  advanced 
one  step  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  soon  to  walk,  **  £Qghland  Mary"  and  "Tam  o'  Shanter" 
sprang  from  other  inspirations. 

Bums  lifts  up  the  veil  himself,  from  the  studies  which  made  him  a  poet.  '*  In  my  boyish 
days,"  he  says  to  Moore,  « I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  (Jenny  Wilson)  who  resided  in  the 
family,  remarkable  for  her  credulity  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs,  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
spunkies,  kelpies,'  elfcandles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poesie ;  but  had  so 
strong  an  effect  upon  my  imagination  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes 
keep  a  look-out  on  suspicious  places."  Here  we  have  the  young  poet  taking  lessons  in  the  classic 
lore  of  his  native  land :  in  the  school  of  Janet  Wilson  he  profited  largely ;  her  tales  gave  a  hue, 
all  their  own,  to  many  noble  effusions.  But  her  teaching  was  at  the  hearth-stone :  when  he  was 
in  the  fields,  either  driving  a  cart  or  walking  to  labour,  he  had  ever  in  his  hand  a  collection  of 
songs,  such  as  any  stall  in  the  land  could  supply  him  with ;  and  over  these  he  pored,  ballad  by 
ballad,  and  verse  by  verse,  noting  the  true,  tender,  and  the  natural  sublime  from  affectation  and 
fustian.    <'  To  this,"  he  said,  <'  I  am  convinced  that  I  owe  much  of  my  critic  craft,  such  as  it  is." 
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His  motbor,  too,  onooiiBeioiisly  led  him  in  the  wftje  of  the  bum  :  she  loted  to  reoito  or  nng  to  him 
ft  itrange,  but  elerer  ballad,  called  "  the  Life  and  Age  of  Man :"  thia  atraia  of  ^9^  and  imagina* 
cion  was  in  his  mind  when  he  wroto  <*  Man  was  made  to  Monrn." 

He  found  other  teachers  of  a  tenderer  nature  and  softer  influence.  **  Ton  know,"  he  says  to 
Moore,  "  our  coontry  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labours 
of  harrest.  In  mj  fifteenth  autumn  mj  partner  was  a  bewitohing  creature,  a  year  younger  than 
myself:  she  was  in  truth  a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,  and  unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  in 
that  delicious  passion,  which,  in  spito  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  book-worm 
philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys.  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
nerer  e^ressly  said  I  loved  her :  indeed  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  STenings  from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  Tolce 
made  my  heart  strings  thrill  like  an  ^olian  harp,  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a 
furious  ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  OTer  her  little  hand,  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings 
and  thistles.  Among  other  loye-inspiring  qualities,  she  sang  sweetly,  and  it  was  her  favourite 
reel  to  which  I  attempted  to  give  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme ;  thus  with  me  began  love  and 
verse."  This  intercourse  with  the  fair  part  of  the  creation,  was  to  his  slumbering  emotions,  a 
voice  from  heaven  to  call  them  into  life  and  poetry. 

From  the  school  of  traditionary  lore  and  love,  Bums  now  went  to  a  rougher  academy.   Lochlea, 
though  not  producing  fine  crops  of  com,  was  considered  excellent  for  flax ;  and  while  the  culti- 
vation of  this  commodity  was  committed  to  his  father  and  his  brother  Gilbert,  he  was  sent  to 
Irvine  at  Midsummer,  1781,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  flax-dresser,  under  one  Peacock,  kinsman  to 
his  mother.    Some  time  before,  he  had  spent  a  portion  of  a  summer  at  a  school  in  Eirkoswald, 
learning  mensuration  and  land-surveying,  where  he  had  mingled  in  scenes  of  sociality  with 
smugglers,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  silent  walk,  under  the  moon,  with  the  young  and  the 
beautiful.    At  Irvine  he  laboured  by  day  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  at  night  he 
associated  with  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless,  with  whom  he  learnt  to  empty  his  glass,  and  indulge 
in  free  discourse  on  topics  forbidden  at  Lochlea.    He  had  one  small  room  for  a  lodging,  for  which 
he  gave  a  shilling  a  week :  meat  he  seldom  tested,  and  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  sent  from  his  father's  house.     In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  with  great  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style,  he  thus  gives  a  picture  of  himself,  mental  and  bodily:  <<  Honoured  Sir,  I  have 
purposely  delayed  writing,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  new 
years'  day,  but  work  comes  so  hard  upon  us  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on  that  account. 
My  health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on 
the  whole,  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees:  the  weak- 
ness of  my  nerves  had  so  debiliteted  my  mind  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  wants  nor  look  for- 
ward into  futurity,  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  unhappy 
eflecte  on  my  whole  frame.    Sometimes  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirite  are  a  little 
lightened,  I  glimmer  a  little  into  futurity;   but  my  principal  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable 
employment  is  looking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way.     I  am  quite  trans- 
ported at  the  thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the 
pains  and  uneasinesses,  and  disquietudes  of  this  weary  life.     As  for  the  world,  I  despair  of  ever 
making  a  figure  in  it :  I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.    I 
foresee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  probably  await  me,  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared  and 
dally  preparing  to  meet  them.    I  have  but  just  time  and  paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me,  which  were  but  too  much  neglected  at  the 
time  of  giving  them,  but  which,  I  hope,  have  been  remembered  ere  it  is  yet  too  late."    This 
remarkable  letter  was  written  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age ;  it  alludes  to  the  illness 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  youth,  a  nervous  headache,  brought  on  by  con- 
stant toil  and  anxiety ;  and  it  speaks  of  the  melancholy  which  is  the  common  attendant  of  genius, 
and  its  sensibilities,  aggravated  by  despair  of  distinction.     The  catastrophe  which  happened  ere 
this  letter  was  well  in  his  father's  hand,  accords  ill  with  quototions  from  the  Bible,  and  hopes 
fixed  in  heaven: — "As  we  gave,"  he  says,  " a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  year,  the  shop  took 
fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence." 
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This  disaster  was  followed  by  one  more  grieTous :  his  father  was  well  in  years  wlien  he  was 
married,  and  age  and  a  constitntion  injured  by  toil  and  disappointment,  began  to  press  him 
down,  ere  his  sons  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate.  On  all  sides  the  clouds  began  to  darken : 
the  farm  was  unprosperous :  the  speoulations  in  flax  failed ;  and  the  landlord  of  Lochlea,  raising 
a  question  upon  the  meaning  of  the  lease,  concerning  rotation  of  crop,  pushed  the  matter  to  a 
lawsuit,  alike  ruinous  to  a  poor  man  either  in  its  success  or  its  failure.  ''  After  three  years 
tossing  and  whirling,"  says  Bums,  ''in  the  Tortex  of  litigation,  my  father  was  Just  sayed  from 
the  horrors  of  a  jail  by  a  consumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises,  kindly  stept  in  and 
earned  him  away  to  where  the  '  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest'  His  all 
went  among  the  hell-hounds  that  prowl  in  the  kennel  of  justice.  The  finishing  eyil  which  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  infernal  file,  was  my  constitutional  melancholy  being  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  for  three  months  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopeless 
wretches  who  have  got  their  mittimus,  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed/" 

Robert  Bums  was  now  the  head  of  his  father's  house.  He  gathered  together  the  little  that 
law  and  misfortune  had  spared,  and  took  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  near  Mauchline,  containing  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  at  a  rent  of  ninety  pounds  a  year :  his  mother  and  sisters  took  the 
domestic  superintendence  of  home,  bam,  and  byre ;  and  he  associated  his  brother  Gilbert  in  the 
labours  of  the  land.  It  was  made  a' joint  affair:  the  poet  was  young,  willing,  and  Tigorous,  and 
excelled  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thrashing.  His  wages  were  fixed  at  sexen 
pounds  per  annum,  and  such  for  a  time  was  his  care  and  frugality,  that  he  neyer  exceeded  this 
small  allowance.  He  purchased  books  on  farming,  held  conTcrsations  with  the  old  and  the  know- 
ing ;  and  said  unto  himself,  ''  I  shall  be  prudent  and  wise,  and  my  shadow  shall  increase  in  the 
land."  But  it  was  not  decreed  that  these  resolutions  were  to  endure,  and  that  he  was  to  become 
a  mighty  agriculturist  in  the  west.  Farmer  Attention,  as  the  proyerb  says,  is  a  good  farmer,  all 
the  world  oyer,  and  Bums  was  such  by  fits  and  by  starts.  But  he  who  writes  an  ode  on  the  sheep 
he  is  about  to  shear,  a  poem  on  the  flower  that  he  covers  with  the  furrow,  who  sees  visions  on  his 
way  to  market,  who  makes  rhymes  on  the  horse  he  is  about  to  yoke,  and  a  song  on  the  girl  who 
shows  the  whitest  hands  among  his  reapers,  has  small  chance  of  leading  a  market,  or  of  being 
laird  of  the  fields  he  rents.  The  dreams  of  Burns  were  of  the  muses,  and  not  of  rising  markets, 
of  golden  locks  rather  than  of  yellow  corn :  he  had  other  faults.  It  is  not  known  that  William 
Bums  was  aware  before  his  death  that  his  eldest  son  had  sinned  in  rhyme ;  but  we  have  Gilbert's 
assurance,  that  his  father  went  to  the  grave  in  ignorance  of  his  son's  errors  of  a  less  venial  kind 
— ^unwitting  that  he  was  soon  to  give  a  two-fold  proof  of  both  in  <<  Rob  the  Rhymer's  Address  to 
his  Bastard  Child" — a  poem  less  decorous  than  witty. 

The  dress  and  condition  of  Burns  when  he  became  a  poet  were  not  at  all  poetical,  in  the  minstrel 
meaning  of  the  word.  His  clothes,  coarse  and  homely,  were  made  from  home-grown  wool,  shorn 
off  his  own  sheeps'  backs,  carded  and  spun  at  his  own  fireside,  woven  by  the  village  weaver,  and, 
when  not  of  natural  hodden-gray,  dyed  a  half-blue  in  the  village  vat  They  were  shaped  and 
sewed  by  the  district  tailor,  who  usually  wrought  at  the  rate  of  a  groat  a  day  and  his  food ;  and 
as  the  wool  was  coarse,  so  also  was  the  workmanship.  The  linen  which  he  wore  was  home-gro^n, 
home-hackled,  home-spun,  home-woven,  and  home-bleached,  and,  unless  designed  for  Sunday 
use,  was  of  coarse,  strong  ham,  to  suit  the  tear  and  wear  of  bam  and  field.  His  shoes  came  from 
rustic  tanpits,  for  most  farmers  then  prepared  their  own  leather ;  were  armed,  sole  and  heel,  with 
heavy,  broad-headed  nails,  to  endure  the  clod  and  the  road :  as  hats  were  then  little  in  use,  save 
among  small  lairds  or  country  gentry,  westland  heads  were  commonly  covered  with  a  coarse, 
broad,  blue  bonnet,  with  a  stopple  on  its  flat  crown,  made  in  thousands  at  Eilmamock,  and  known 
in  all  lands  by  the  name  of  scone  bonnets.  His  plaid  was  a  handsome  red  and  white  check — 
for  pride  in  poets,  he  said,  was  no  sin — prepared  of  fine  wool  with  more  than  common  care  by 
bhe  hands  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  woven  with  more  skill  than  the  village  weaver  was 
asually  required  to  exert.  His  dwelling  was  in  keeping  with  his  dress,  a  low,  thatched  house, 
with  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom  and  closet,  with  floors  of  kneaded  clay,  and  ceilings  of  moorland  turf: 
*  few  books  on  a  shelf,  thumbed  by  many  a  thumb ;  a  few  hams  drying  above  head  in  the  smoke^ 
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which  was  in  no  haste  to  get  out  at  the  roof--a  wooden  settle,  some  oak  ohairs,  chaff  beds  well 
coyered  with  blankets,  with  a  fire  of  peat  and  wood  burning  at  a  distance  from  the  gable  wall,  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  His  food  was  as  homely  as  his  habitation,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  oat- 
meal-porridge, barley-broth,  and  potatoes,  and  milk.  How  the  mnse  happened  to  yisit  him  in 
this  clay  biggin,  take  a  fancy  to  a  doaterly  peasant,  and  teach  him  strains  of  consummate  beauty 
and  elegance,  must  oyer  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  those,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  hold  that 
noble  sentiments  and  heroic  deeds  are  the  exdusiye  portion  of  the  gently  nursed  and  the  far 
descended. 

Of  tiie  earlier  yerses  of  Bums  few  are  preseryed :  when  composed,  he  put  them  on  paper,  but 
he  kept  them  to  himself:  though  a  poet  at  sixteen,  he  seems  not  to  haye  made  eyen  his  brother 
his  confidante  till  he  became  a  man,  and  his  Judgment  had  ripened.  He,  howeyer,  made  a  little 
clasped  paper  book  his  treasurer,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Obsenrations,  Hints,  Songs,  and 
Scraps  of  Poetry,"  we  find  many  a  wayward  and  impassioned  yerse,  songs  rising  little  aboye  the 
humblest  country  strain,  or  bursting  into  an  elegance  and  a  beauty  worthy  of  the  highest  of 
minstrels.  The  first  words  noted  down  are  the  stanxas  which  he  composed  on  his  fair  companion 
of  the  haryest-field,  out  of  whose  hands  he  loyed  to  remoye  the  nettle-stings  and  the  thistles :  the 
prettier  song,  beginning  "Now  wesUin  win's  and  slaughtering  guns,*'  written  on  the  lass  of 
Kirkoflwald,  with  whom,  instead  of  learning  mensuration,  he  chose  to  wander  under  the  light  of 
the  moon:  a  strain  better  still,  inspired  by  the  charms  of  a  neighbouring  maiden,  of  the  name 
of  Annie  Bonald ;  another,  of  equal  merit,  arising  out  of  his  nocturnal  adyentores  among  the 
lasses  of  the  west ;  and,  finally,  that  crowning  glory  of  all  his  lyric  compositions,  <*  Green  grow 
the  rashes.'*  This  littie  clasped  book,  howeyer,  seems  not  to  haye  been  made  his  confidante  till 
his  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year :  he  probably  admitted  to  its  pages  only  the  strains  which 
he  loyed  most,  or  such  as  had  taken  a  place  in  his  memory :  at  whateyer  age  it  was  commenced, 
he  had  then  began  to  estimate  his  own  character,  and  intimate  his  fortunes,  for  he  calls  himself 
in  its  pages  **•  man  who  had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it." 

We  haye  not  been  told  how  welcome  the  incense  of  his  songs  rendered  him  to  the  rustic  maidens 
of  Kyle :  women  are  not  apt  to  be  won  by  the  charms  of  yerse ;  they  haye  littie  sympathy  with 
dreamers  on  Parnassus,  and  allow  themselyes  to  be  influenced  by  something  more  substantial  than 
the  roses  and  lilies  of  the  muse.  Bums  had  other  claims  to  their  regard  than  those  arising  from  poetic 
skill:  he  was  tall,  young,  good-looking,  with  dark,  bright  eyes,  and  words  and  wit  at  will :  be  had  a 
sarcastic  sally  for  all  lads  who  presumed  to  cross  his  path,  and  a  soft,  persuasiye  word  for  all  lasses 
on  whom  he  fixed  his  fancy:  nor  was  this  all — ^he  was  adyenturous  and  bold  in  loye  trystes  and 
loye  excursions :  long,  rough  roads,  stormy  nights,  flooded  riyers,  and  lonesome  places,  were  no 
letts  to  him ;  and  when  the  dangers  or  labours  of  the  way  were  brayed,  he  was  alike  skilful  in 
eluding  rigilant  aunts,  wakerife  mothers,  and  enyious  or  suspicious  sisters :  for  rivals  he  had  a 
blow  as  ready  as  he  had  a  word,  and  was  familiar  with  snug  stack-yards,  broomy  glens,  and  nooks 
of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle,  where  maidens  loye  to  be  wooed.  This  rendered  him  dearer  to 
woman's  heart  than  all  the  lyric  effusions  of  his  fancy ;  and  when  we  add  to  such  allurements,  a 
warm,  flowing,  and  persuasiye  eloquence,  we  need  not  wonder  that  woman  listened  and  was  won ; 
that  one  of  the  most  charming  damsels  of  the  West  said,  an  hour  with  him  in  the  dark  was  worth 
a  lifetime  of  light  with  any  other  body ;  or  that  the  accomplished  and  beautiftd  Duchess  of 
Gordon  declared,  in  a  latter  day,  that  no  man  oyer  carried  her  so  completely  off  her  feet  as 
Robert  Burns. 

It  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  poet's  critics  and  biographers,  that  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion ^re  to  be  found  in  the  great  classic  poets  of  the  land,  with  some  of  whom  he  had  from  his 
youth  been  familiar  :  there  is  littie  or  no  trace  of  them  in  any  of  his  compositions.  He  read 
and  irondered — ^he  warmed  his  fancy  at  their  flame,  he  corrected  his  own  natural  taste  by  theirs, 
bat  he  neither  copied  nor  imitated,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  allusions  to  Toung  and  Shak- 
speare  in  all  the  range  of  his  yerse.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  a  different 
school,  and  that  his  thirst  was  to  be  slaked  at  other  fountains.  The  language  in  which  those 
great  bards  embodied  their  thoughts  was  unapproachable  to  an  Ayrshire  peasant ;  it  was  to  him 
a«  aa  almost  foreign  tongue :  he  had  to  think  and  feel  in  the  not  ungraceftil  or  inharmonioui 
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language  of  his  own  yale,  and  then,  in  a  manner,  trannlate  it  into  that  of  Pope  or  of  Thomson, 
with  the  additional  difficultj  of  finding  English  words  to  express  the  exact  meaning  of  those  of 
Scotland,  which  had  chiefly  been  retained  because  equiyalents  could  not  be  found  in  the  more 
elegant  and  grammatical  tongue.  Such  strains  as  those  of  the  polished  Pope  or  the  sublimer 
Milton  were  beyond  his  power,  less  from  deficiency  of  genius  than  from  lack  of  language :  ho 
could,  indeed,  write  English  with  ease  and  fluency ;  but  when  he  desired  to  be  tender  or  impsa- 
sioned,  to  persuade  or  subdue,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish,  and  he  found  it  suflicient. 

The  goddesses  or  the  Balilahs  of  the  young  poet's  song  were,  like  the  language  in  which  he 
celebrated  them,  the  produce  of  the  district ;  not  dames  high  and  exalted,  but  lasses  of  the  bam 
and  of  the  byre,  who  had  never  been  in  higher  company  than  that  of  shepherds  or  ploughmen, 
or  danced  in  a  politer  assembly  than  that  of  their  fellow-peasants,  on  a  barn-floor,  to  the  sound 
of  the  district  fiddle.  Nor  eyen  of  these  did  he  choose  the  loveliest  to  lay  out  the  wealth  of  his 
verse  upon :  he  has  been  accused,  by  his  brother  among  others,  of  lavishing  the  colours  of  his 
fancy  on  very  ordinary  faces.  «  He  had  always,"  says  Gilbert,  '*  a  jealousy  of  people  who  were 
richer  than  himself ;  his  love,  therefore,  seldom  settled  on  persons  of  this  description.  When  he 
selected  any  one,  out  of  the  sovereignity  of  his  good  pleasure,  to  whom  he  should  pay  his  parti- 
cular attention,  she  was  instantly  invested  with  a  suflicient  stock  of  charms  out  of  the  plentiful 
stores  of  his  own  imagination :  and  there  was  often  a  great  dissimilitude  between  his  fair  capti- 
vator,  as  she  appeared  to  others  and  as  she  seemed  when  invested  with  the  attributes  he  gave 
her."  <<  My  heart,"  he  himself,  speaking  of  those  days,  observes,  **  was  completely  tinder,  and 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other."  Tet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  sufficient 
room  exists  for  believing  that  Bums  and  his  brethren  of  the  West  had  very  difi'erent  notions  of 
the  captivating  and  the  beautiM ;  while  they  were  moved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  looks  of  rustic 
health,  he  was  moved,  like  a  sculptor,  by  beauty  of  form  or  by  harmony  of  motion,  and  by 
expression,  which  lightened  up  ordinary  features  and  rendered  them  captivating.  Such,  I  have 
been  told,  were  several  of  the  lasses  of  the  West,  to  whom,  if  he  did  not  surrend#  his  heart,  he 
rendered  homage ;  and  both  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  face  were  visible  to  all  in  those  of 
whom  he  afterwards  sang — the  Hamiltons  and  the  Burnets  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Millers  and 
M'Murdos  of  the  Nith. 

The  mind  of  Burns  took  now  a  wider  range :  he  had  sung  of  the  maidens  of  Kyle  in  strains 
not  likely  soon  to  die,  and  though  not  weary  of  the  softnesses  of  love,  he  desired  to  try  his  genius 
on  matters  of  a  sterner  kind — what  those  subjects  were  he  tells  us  ;  they  were  homely  and  at 
hand,  of  a  native  nature  and  of  Scottish  growth :  places  celebrated  in  Roman  story,  vales  made 
famous  in  Grecian  song — ^hills  of  vines  and  groves  of  myrtie  had  few  charms  for  him.  "  I  am 
hurt,"  thus  he  writes  in  August,  1786,  "to  see  other  towns,  rivers,  woods,  and  haughs  of  Scot- 
land immortalized  in  song,  while  my  dear  native  county,  the  ancient  Baillieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle, 
and  Cunningham,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race  of 
inhabitants — a  county  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  ever  found  their  first  support  and 
their  asylum — a  county,  the  birth-place  of  many  famous  philosophers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen, 
and  the  scene  of  many  great  events  recorded  in  history,  particularly  the  actions  of  the  glorious 
Wallace — ^yet  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any  eminence  to  make  the  fertile  banks  of 
Irvine,  the  romantic  woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes  of  Ayr,  and  the  mountainous  source  and 
winding  sweep  of  the  Boon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth,  Ettrick,  and  Tweed.  This  is  a  complaint  I  would 
gladly  remedy,  but,  alas!  I  am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  genius  and  education."  To  fill 
up  with  glowing  verse  the  outiine  which  this  sketch  indicates,  was  to  raise  the  long-laid  spirit  of 
national  song — to  waken  a  strain  to  which  the  whole  land  would  yield  response — a  miracle  unat- 
tempted— certainly  unperformed — since  the  days  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  true  that  the 
tongue  of  the  muse  had  at  no  time  been  wholly  silent ;  that  now  and  then  a  burst  of  sublime  woe, 
like  the  song  of  "  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me,"  and  of  lasting  merriment  and  humour,  like  that 
of  "  Tibbie  Fowler,"  proved  that  the  fire  of  natural  poesie  smouldered,  if  it  did  not  blaze  ;  while 
the  social  strains  of  the  unfortunate  Fergusson  revived  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  field,  the  memory 
of  him  who  sang  the  "  Monk  and  the  Miller's  wife."  But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  pro- 
ductions ot  equal  merit,  Scottish  poesie,  it  must  be  owned,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  ecstaay 
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•ad  ferrgnr,  and  thAi  the  boldett  efforts  of  the  nniee  no  more  equalled  the  songf  of  Biuber,  of 
DougUs,  of  LyndsAy,  and  of  Jamea  the  fifth,  than  the  sonnd  of  an  artlfloial  oaeoade  reeemblea 
the  nndjing  thnndera  of  Com. 

To  aecompUeh  thia  required  an  aeqnaintaaee  with  man  hejoiA  what  the  forge,  the  ehange-honae, 
and  the  market-place  of  ihe  Tillage  eapplied ;  a  look  ftirther  than  the  barn-yard  and  the  furrowed 
field,  and  a  livelier  knowledge  and  deeper  feeling  of  history  than,  probably,  Bnma  erer  posseeeed. 
To  all  ready  and  acceBslble  louroea  of  knowledge  he  i^pean  to  have  had  reeonrse ;  he  sought 
matter  for  his  muse  in  the  meetings,  religious  ^as  well  as  sooial,  of  the  district— consorted  with 
staid  matrons,  grays  plodding  farmers— with  those  who  preached  as  well  as  those  who  listened— 
with  sharp-tongued  attorneys,  who  laid  down  the  law  over  a  Manchline  gill — with  country  squires, 
whose  wisdom  was  great  in  the  game-laws,  and  in  contested  elections — and  with  roTing  smug- 
glers, who  at  that  time  hung,  as  a  cloud,  on  all  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  company 
of  farmers  and  fellow-peasants,  he  witnessed  scenes  which  he  loved  to  embody  in  yerse,  saw  pio- 
tares  of  peace  and  joy,  now  woyen  into  the  web  of  his  song,  and  had  a  poetic  impulse  given  to 
him  both  by  cottage  devotion  and  cottage  merriment.  If  he  was  familiar  with  love  and  all  its 
outgoings  and  incomings — ^had  met  his  lass  in  the  midnight  shade,  or  walked  with  her  under  the 
moon,  or  braved  a  stormy  night  and  a  haunted  road  for  her  sake— he  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  joys  which  belong  to  social  intercourse,  when  instruments  of  music  speak  to  the  feet,  when 
the  reek  of  punchbowls  gives  a  tongue  to  the  staid  and  demure,  and  bridal  festivity,  and  harvest- 
homes,  bid  a  whole  valley  lift  up  its  voice  and  be  glad.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  what  poetic 
uae  he  could  make  of  his  intercourse  with  that  loose  and  lawless  class  of  men,  who,  from  love  of 
gain,  broke  the  laws  and  braved  the  police  of  their  country :  that  he  found  among  smugglers,  as 
he  says,  <*  men  of  noble  virtues,  magnanimity,  generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  modesty," 
is  easier  to  believe  than  that  he  escaped  the  contamination  of  their  sensual  manners  and  prodi- 
gality. The  people  of  Kyle  regarded  this  conduct  with  suspicion :  they  were  not  to  be  expected 
to  know  that  when  Bums  ranted  and  boused  with  smugglers,  conversed  with  tinkers  huddled  in  a 
kiln,  or  listened  to  the  riotous  mirth  of  a  batch  of  "  randie  gangrel  bodies"  as  they  **  toomed 
their  powks  and  pawned  their  duds,'' for  liquor  in  Poosie  Nansie's,  he  was  taking  sketches  for  the 
future  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  world ;  they  could  not  foresee  that  from  all  this  moral 
strength  and  poetic  beauty  would  arise. 

While  meditating  something  better  than  a  ballad  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow,  he  did  not  neglect 
to  lay  out  the  little  skill  he  had  in  cultivating  the  grounds  of  Mossgiel.  The  prosperity  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  the  first  and  second  seasons,  induced  him  to  hope  that  good  fortune  had  not 
yet  forsaken  him :  a  genial  summer  and  a  good  market  seldom  come  together  to  the  farmer,  but 
at  first  they  came  to  Bums ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  them,  he  bought  books  on  agri- 
culture, calculated  rotation  of  crops,  attended  sales,  held  the  plough  with  diligence,  used  the 
scythe,  the  reap-hook,  and  the  flail,  with  skill,  and  the  malicious  even  began  to  say  that  there 
was  something  more  in  him  than  wild  salUes  of  wit  and  foolish  rhymes.  But  the  farm  lay  high, 
the  bottom  was  wet,  and  in  a  third  season,  indifferent  seed  and  a  wet  harvest  robbed  him  at  once 
of  half  his  crop ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  this  as  an  intimation  from  above,  that  notlnng  which 
he  undertook  would  prosper :  and  .consoled  himself  with  joyous  friends  and  with  the  society  of 
the  muse.  The  judgment  cannot  be  praised  which  selected  a  farm  with  a  wet  cold  bottom,  and 
sowed  it  with  unsound  seed ;  but  that  man  who  despairs  because  a  wet  season  robs  him  of  the 
fniits  of  the  field,  is  unfit  for  the  warfare  of  life,  where  fortitude  is  as  much  required  as  by  a 
general  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  the  tide  of  success  threatens  to  flow  against  him.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  believed,  very  early  in  life,  that  he  was  none  of  the  elect  of  Mammon ;  that  he  was  too 
muchL  of  a  genius  ever  to  acquire  wealth  by  steady  labour,  or  by,  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  gin-horse 
prudence,  or  grubbing  industry. 

And  yet  there  were  hours  and  days  in  which  Bums,  even  when  the  rain  fell  on  his  unhoused 
shenves,  did  not  wholly  despair  of  himself:  he  laboured,  nay  sometimes  he  slaved  on  his  farm ; 
and  at  intervals  of  toil,  sought  to  embellish  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  might  be  usefal, 
ahoald  chance,  the  goddess  who  ruled  his  lot,  drop  him  upon  some  of  the  higher  places  of  the 
Innd.     He  had,  while  he  lived  at  Tarbolton,  united  with  some  half-dosen  young  men,  all  sons  of 
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furmen  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  forming  a  olnb,  of  which  the  object  wm  to  charm  sway  %  Urn 
evening  hoxin  in  the  week  with  agreeable  chit-chat,  and  the  discnsfiion  of  topics  of  economy  or 
loTC.  Of  this  little  society  the  poet  was  president,  and  the  first  question  they  were  called  on  to 
settle  was  this,  <<  Suppose  a  young  man  bred  a  farmer,  but  without  any  fortune,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  marry  either  of  two  women ;  the  one  a  prl  of  large  fortune,  but  neither  handsome  in 
person,  nor  agreeable  in  conyersation,  but  who  can  manage  the  household  affairs  of  a  farm  well 
enough ;  the  other  of  them,  a  girl  eyery  way  agr^able  in  person,  conversation,  and  behaviour, 
but  without  any  fortune,  which  of  them  shall  he  choose  ?"  This  question  was  started  by  the  ' 
poet,  and  once  every  week  the  dub  were  called  to  t]«  consideration  of  matters  connected  with 
rural  life  aiid  industry :  their  expenses  were  limited  to  threepence  a  week ;  and  till  the  departure 
of  Bums  to  the  distant  Mossgiel,  the  club  continued  to  live  and  thrive ;  on  his  removal  it  lost  the 
spirit  which  gave  it  birth,  and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  but  its  aims  and  its  usefiilness  were  revived 
in  Mauchline,  where  the  poet  was  induced  to  establish  a  society  which  only  differed  ftrom  the 
other  in  spending  the  moderate  fines  arising  from  non-attendance,  on  books,  instead  of  liquor. 
Here,  too,  Burns  was  the  president,  and  the  members  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  husbandmen,  whom 
he  found,  he  said,  more  natural  in  their  manners,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  self-sufScient 
mechanics  of  villages  and  towns,  who  were  ready  to  dispute  on  all  topics,  and  inclined  to  be  con- 
vinced on  none.  This  club  had  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  for  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of 
its  great  associate.  It  has  been  questioned  by  his  first  biographer,  whether  the  refinement  of 
mind,  which  follows  the  reading  of  books  of  eloquence  and  delicacy, — ^the  mental  improvement 
resulting  from  such  calm  discussions  as  the  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  clubs  indulged  in,  was  not 
lajurious  to  men  engaged  in  the  bam  and  at  the  plough.  A  well-ordered  mind  will  be  strength- 
ened, as  well  as  embellished,  by  elegant  knowledge,  while  over  those  naturally  barren  and  ungenial 
all  that  is  refined  or  noblo  will  pass  as  a  sunny  shower  scuds  over  lumps  of  granite,  bringing 
neither  warmth  .nor  life. 

In  the  account  which  the  poet  ^ves  t<F  Moore  of  his  early  poems,  he  says  little  about  his  exqui- 
site lyrics,  and  less  about  <'The  Death  and  dying  Words  of  Poor  Msilie,"  or  her  "Elegy,"  the 
first  of  his  poems  where  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  is  visible ;  but  he  speaks  with  exultation  of 
the  fame  which  those  indecorous  sallies,  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  and  "  The  Holy  Tulzie"  brought 
from  some  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Ayrshire.  The  west  of  Scotland  is  ever  in  the  van, 
when  matters  either  political  or  religious  are  agitated.  Calvinism  was  shaken,  at  this  time,  with 
a  controversy  among  Its  professors,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  while  one  party  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  word  and  letter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  preached  up  the  palmy  and  whole- 
some days  of  the  Covenant,  the  other  sought  to  soften  the  harsher  rules  and  observances  of  the 
kirk,  and  to  bring  moderation  and  charity  into  its  discipline  as  weU  as  its  councils.  Both  believed 
themselves  right,  both  were  loud  and  hot,  and  personal, — ^bitter  with  a  bitterness  only  known  in 
religious  controversy.  The  poet  sided  with  the  professors  of  the  New  Light,  as  the  more  tolerant 
were  called,  and  handled  the  professors  of  the  Old  Light,  as  the  other  party  were  named,  with 
the  most  unsparing  severity.  For  this  he  had  sufficient  cause : — ^he  had  experienced  the  merci- 
lessness  of  kirk-discipline,  when  his  fhulties  caused  him  to  visit  the  stool  of  repentance ;  and 
moreover  his  friend  Oavin  Hamilton,  a  writer  in  Mauchline,  had  been  sharply  censured  by  the 
same  authorities,  for  daring  to  gallop  on  Sundays.  Moodie,  of  Riccarton,  and  Russel,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, were  the  first  who  tasted  of  the  poet's  wrath.  They,  though  professors  of  the  Old  Light, 
had  quarrelled,  and,  it  is  added,  fought:  <<The  Holy  Tulzie,"  which  recorded,  gave  at  the  same 
time  wings  to  the  scandal;  while  for  "Holy  Willie,"  an  elder  of  Mauchline,  and  an  austere  and 
hollow  pretender  to  righteousness,  he  reserved  the  fiercest  of  all  his  lampoons.  In  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  he  lays  a  burning  hand  on  the  terrible  doctrine  of  predestination:  this  is  a  satire,  daring, 
personal,  and  profime.  Willie  claims  praise  in  the  singular,  acknowledges  folly  in  the  plural, 
and  makes  heaven  accountable  for  his  sins  I  In  a  similar  strain  of  undevout  satire,  he  congratu- 
lates Goudie,  of  Eilmamock,  on  his  Essays  on  Revealed  Religion.  These  poems,  particularly  the 
two  latter,  are  the  sharpest  lampoons  in  the  language. 

While  drudging  in  the  cause  of  the  New  Light  controvernalists.  Bums  was  not  unconsciouslj' 
■frengthening  his  hands  for  worthier  toils :  the  applause  which  selfish  divines  bestowed  on  his 
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witly,  bat  graceless  efEiisioiis,  ooald  not  be  enough  for  one  who  knew  how  fleeting  the  fame  was 
which  came  f^om  the  heat  of  party  disputes ;  nor  was  he  insensible  that  songs  of  a  beauty  unknown 
Cor  a  century  to  national  poesy,  had  been  unregarded  in  the  hue  and  cry  which  arose  on  account 
ef  '<Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  and  *<The  Holy  Tulxie."  He  hesitated  to  drink  longer  out  of  the 
agitated  puddle  of  GalTinistic  controTersy,  he  resoWed  to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  pure  well-springs 
of  patriot  feeling  and  domestic  Ioyc  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  last  and  best  of  his  controYcrsial 
compositions,  he  rose  out  of  the  lower  regions  of  lampoon  into  the  upper  air  of  true  poetry. 
"  The  Holy  Fair,"  though  stained  in  one  or  two  Terses  with  personalities,  exhibits  a  scene  glowing 
with  character  and  incident  and  life :  the  aim  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much  to  satirise  one  or  two 
(Hd  Light  divines,  as  to  expose  and  rebuke  those  almost  indecent  festivities,  which  in  too  many 
of  the  western  parishes  accompanied  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  church,  when  men  were  staid  and  sincere,  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  impressive  sight  to  see  rank 
succeeding  rank,  of  the  old  and  the  young,  all  calm  and  all  devout,  seated  before  the  tent  of  the 
preacher,  in  the  sunny  hours  of  June,  listening  to  his  eloquence,  or  partaking  of  the  mystic  bread 
%nd  wine ;  but  in  these  our  latter  days,  when  (Uscipline  is  relaxed,  along  with  the  sedate  and  the 
pious  come  swarms  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  whom  no  eloquence  can  edify  and  no  solemn 
rite  affect  On  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  poet  has  poured  his  satire ;  and  since  this  desirable 
reprehension  the  Holy  Fairs,  east  as  weU  as  west,  have  become  more  decorous.  If  not  more 
devout. 

His  controversial  sallies  were  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  a  series  of  poems  which  showed 
that  national  character  and  manners,  as  Lookhart  has  truly  and  happily  said,  were  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  a  national  poet  These  compositions  are  both  numerous  and  various:  they  record 
the  poefs  own  experience  and  emotions;  they  exhibit  the  highest  moral  feeling,  the  purest  patri- 
stic sentiments,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  fortunes,  both  here  and  hereafter  of  his  fellow-men ; 
they  delineate  domestic  manners,  man's  stem  as  well  as  social  hours,  and  mingle  ^e  serious  with 
the  joyous,  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  the  moumfhl  with  the  pathetic,  the  amiable  with  the 
gay,  and  all  with  an  ease  and  unaffected  force  and  freedom  known  only  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  **  The  Twa  Bogs"  he  seeks  to  reconcile  the  labourer  to  his  lot,  and  intimates,  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  hall  as  well  as  the  cottage,  that  happiness  resides  in  the  humblest  abodes,  . 
and  is  eren  partial  to  the  clouted  shoe.  In  **  Scotch  Brink"  he  excites  man  to  love  his  country, 
by  precepts  both  heroic  and  social ;  and  proves  that  while  wine  and  brandy  are  the  tipple  of 
slaves,  whiskey  and  ale  are  the  drink  of  the  free :  sentiments  of  a  similar  kind  distinguish  his 
**  Earnest  Ciy  and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  each  of  whom 
he  exhorts  by  name  to  defend  the  remaining  liberties  and  immunities  of.  his  country.  A  higher 
tone  distinguishes  the  '<  Address  to  the  Bell :"  he  records  all  the  names,  and  some  of  them  are 
8&«nge  ones ;  and  all  the  acts,  and  some  of  them  are  as  whimsical  as  they  are  terrible,  of  this 
fkr  kenned  and  noted  personage ;  to  these  he  adds  some  of  the  fiend's  doings  as  they  stand  in 
Scripture,  together  with  his  own  experiences ;  and  concludes  by  a  hope,  as  unexpected  as  merciful 
and  relenting,  that  Satan  may  not  be  exposed  to  an  etermty  of  torments.  '<  The  Bream"  is  a 
humorous  sally,  and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  prophetic.  The  poet  feigns  himself  present,  in 
■Imnber,  at  the  Royal  birth-day ;  and  supposes  that  he  addresses  his  msjesty,  on  his  household 
matters  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  princes,  it  has  been  satirically  hinted, 
beh«Ted  afterwards  in  such  a  way  as  if  they  wished  that  the  scripture  of  the  Bums  should  be 
falfiDed :  in  this  strain  he  has  imitated  the  license  and  equalled  the  wit  of  some  of  the  elder 
Scottish  Poets. 

**^The  ^^aion"  is  wholly  serious ;  it  exhibits  the  poet  in  one  of  those  fits  of  despondency  which 
the  dull,  who  have  no  misgivings,  never  know:  he  dwells  with  sarcastic  bittemess  on  the  opportu- 
idlf 68  which,  for  the  sake  of  song,  he  has  neglected  of  becoming  wealthy,  and  is  drawing  a  sad 
parallel  between  rags  and  riches,  when  the  muse  steps  in  and  cheers  his  despondency,  by  assuring 
him  Off  undying  ilune.  "  Halloween"  is  a  strain  of  a  more  homely  kind,  recording  the  super- 
Btitloiis  beliefs,  and  no  less  superstitious  doings  of  Old  Scotisnd,  on  that  night,  when  witches  and 
etrem  and  eril  spirits  are  let  loose  among  the  children  of  men :  it  reaches  far  back  into  mannert 
wad  diatoms,  and  is  a  picture,  curious  and  valuable.    The  tastes  and  feelings  of  husbandmen 
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inspired  **  The  old  Farmer's  Address  to  his  old  mare  Maggie,"  which  exhibits  some  pleasing  reool- 
lections  of  his  days  of  coortehip  and  hours  of  sociality.  The  calm,  tranquil  picture  of  household 
happiness  and  deyotion  in  ''  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  has  induced  Hogg,  among  others,  to 
believe  that  it  has  less  than  usual  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  but  it  has  all  the  spirit  that  was  required; 
the  toil  of  the  week  has  ceased,  the  labourer  has  returned  to  his  well-ordered  home — ^his  "  code 
ingle  and  his  clean  hearth-stane," — and  with  his  wife  and  children  beside  him,  turns  his  thoughts 
to  the  praise  of  that  Gk>d  to  whom  he  owes  all :  this  he  performs  with  a  reverence  and  an  awe, 
at  once  natural,  national,  and  poetic.  *'  The  Mouse"  is  a  brief  and  happy  and  very  moving  poem: 
happy,  for  it  delineates,  with  wonderful  truth  and  life,  the  agitation  of  the  mouse  when  the  coulter 
broke  into  its  abode ;  and  moving,  for  the  poet  takes  the  lesson  of  ruin  to  himself,  and  feels  the 
present  and  dreads  the  future.  '*  The  Mountain  Daisy,"  once,  more  properly,  called  by  Bums 
<<  The  Gowan,"  resembles  <*  The  Mouse"  in  incident  and  in  moral,  and  is  equally  happy,  in  lan- 
guage and  conception.  <<The  Lament"  is  a  dark,  and  all  but  tragic  page,  from  the  poet's  own 
life.  **  Man  was  made  to  Mourn"  takes  the  part  of  the  humble  and  the  homeless,  against  the 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  a  favourite  topic  of  meditation  with 
Bums.  He  refrained,  for  awhile,  from  making  <*  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook"  public ;  a  poem 
which  deviates  from  the  offensiveness  of  personal  satire,  into  a  strain  of  humour,  at  once  airy 
and  ori^nal. 

His  epistles  in  verse  may  be  reckoned  amongst  his  happiest  productions :  they  are  written  in 
all  moods  of  mind,  and  are,  by  turns,  lively  and  sad ;  careless  and  serious ; — ^now  giving  advice, 
then  taking  it;  laughing  at  learning,  and  lamenting  its  want;  scoffing  at  propriety  and  wealth, 
yet  admitting,  that  without  the  one  he  cannot  be  wise,  nor  wanting  the  other,  independent.  The 
Epistle  to  David  SiUar  is  the  first  of  these  compositions :  the  poet  has  no  news  to  tell,  and  no 
serious  question  to  ask :  he  has  only  to  communicate  his  own  emotions  of  joy,  or  of  sorrow,  and 
these  he  relates  and  discusses  with  singular  elegance  as  well  as  ease,  twining,  at  the  same  time,  into 
the  fabric  of  his  composition,  agreeable  allusions  to  the  taste  and  affections  of  his  correspondent. 
He  seems  to  have  rated  the  intellect  of  Sillar  as  the  highest  among  his  rustic  friends :  he  pays  him 
more  deference,  and  addresses  him  in  a  higher  vein  than  he  observes  to  others.  The  Epistles  to 
Lapraik,  to  Smith,  and  to  Rankine,  are  in  a  more  familiar,  or  social  mood,  and  lift  the  veil  from 
the  darkness  of  the  poet's  condition,  and  exhibit  a  mind  of  first-rate  power,  groping,  and  that 
surely,  its  way  to  distinction,  in  spite  of  humility  of  birth,  obscurity  of  condition,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  wealthy  or  the  titled.  The  epistles  of  other  poets  owe  some  of  their  fame  to  the  rank 
or  the  reputation  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  those  of  Bums  are  written,  one  and  all, 
to  nameless  and  undistinguished  men.  Sillar  was  a  country  schoolmaster,  Lapraik  a  moorland 
laird,  Smith  a  smaU  shop-keeper,  and  Bankine  a  farmer,  who  loved  a  gill  and  a  joke.  Yet 
these  men  were  the  chief  friends,  the  only  literary  associates  of  the  poet»  during  those  early 
years,  in  which,  with  some  exceptions,  his  finest  works  were  written. 

Bums,  while  he  was  writing  the  poems,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  named,  was  a  labouring 
husbandman  on  the  little  farm  of  Mossgiel,  a  pursuit  which  affords  but  few  leisure  hours  for  either 
reading  or  pondering ;  but  to  him  the  stubble-field  was  musing-ground,  and  the  walk  behind  the 
plough,  a  twilight  saunter  on  Parnassus.  As,  with  a  careful  hand  and  a  steady  eye,  he  guided 
his  horses,  and  saw  an  evenly  furrow  turned  up  by  the  share,  his  thoughts  were  on  other  themes ; 
he  was  straying  in  haunted  glens,  when  spirits  have  power — looking  in  fancy  on  the  lasses 
«  skelping  barefoot,''  in  silks  and  in  scarlets,  to  a  field-preaching — ^walking  in  imagination  with 
the  rosy  widow,  who  on  Halloween  ventured  to  dip  her  left  sleeve  in  the  burn,  where  three  lairds* 
lands  met — making  the  *'  bottle  clunk,"  with  joyous  smugglers,  on  a  lucky  run  of  gin  or  brandy — 
or  if  his  thoughts  at  all  approached  his  acts — ^he  was  moralizing  on  the  daisy  oppressed  by  the 
furrow  which  his  own  ploughshare  had  turned.  That  his  thoughts  were  thus  wandering  we 
have  his  own  testimony,  with  that  of  his  brother  Gilbert ;  and  were  both  wanting,  the  certainty 
that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  immortal  poems  in  two  years,  from  ttie  summer  of  1784 
to  the  summer  of  1786,  would  be  evidence  sufficient.  The  muse  must  have  been  strong  within 
him,  when,  in  spite  of  the  rains  and  sleets  of  the  ''ever-dropping  west" — ^when  in  defiance  of  the 
hot  and  sweaty  brows  occasioned  by  reaping  and  thrashing— declining  markets,  and  showery 
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huTfsta— 4he  damoiir  of  his  laird  for  his  reA,  and  tlie  tradesman  for  his  aoeount,  he  penerered 
in  song,  and  sought  solace  in  yerse,  when  all  other  solace  was  denied  him. 

The  oironmstanees  nnder  which  his  principal  poems  were  composed,  hare  been  related :  the 
•'Lament  of  Mailie^  fonnd  its  origin  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  pet  ewe;  the  "Epistle  to  Sillar** 
was  confided  by  the  poet  to  his  brother  while  thej  were  engaged  in  weeding  the  kale-yard ;  the 
**  Address  to  the  Deil"  was  snggested  by  the  many  strange  portraits  which  belief  or  fear  had 
drawn  of  Satan,  and  was  repeated  by  the  one  brother  to  the  other,  on  the  way  with  their  carts  to 
the  Idln,  for  lime;  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night'*  originated  in  the  rererence  with  which  the 
worship  of  Ood  was  conducted  in  the  family  of  the  poet's  father,  and  in  the  solemn  tone  with 
which  he  desired  his  children  to  compose  themselTCS  for  pndse  and  prayer;  ** the  Mouse,"  and 
its  moral  companion  **  the  Daisy,"  were  the  oihpring  of  the  incidents  which  they  relate ;  and 
"Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook"  was  conceiTed  at  a  flreemason*meeting,  where  the  hero  of  the 
piece  had  shown  too  mnch  of  the  pedant,  and  composed  on  his  way  home,  after  midnight,  by  the 
poet,  while  his  head  was  somewhat  dixsy  with  drink.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  compo- 
sitions, the  "Jolly  Beggars,"  a  drama,  to  which  nothing  in  the  language  of  Mther  the  North  or 
South  can  be  compared,  and  which  was  unknown  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  was  suggested 
by  a  scene  which  he  saw  in  a  low  ale-house,  into  which,  on  a  Saturday  night,  most  of  the  sturdy 
beggars  of  the  district  had  met  to  sell  their  meal,  pledge  their  superfluous  rags,  and  drink  their 
gains.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  loyed  to  walk  in  solitary  spots;  that  his  chief  musing^ground 
was  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ;  the  season  most  congenial  to  his  fancy  that  of  winter,  when  the  winds 
were  heard  in  the  leafless  woods,  and  the  Yoice  of  the  swollen  streams  came  from  rale  and  hill ; 
and  that  he  seldom  composed  a  whole  poem  at  once,  but  satisfied  with  a  few  fenrent  Tersee,  laid 
tiie  subject  aside,  till  the  muse  summoned  him  to  another  exertion  of  fancy.  In  a  little  back 
closet,  still  existing  in  the  farm-house  of  Mossgiel,  he  committed  most  of  his  poems  to  paper. 

But  while  the  poet  rose,  the  farmer  sank.  It  was  not  the  cold  clayey  bottom  of  his  ground, 
nor  the  purchase  of  unsound  seed-corn,  nor  the  fluctuation  in  the  markets  alone,  which  iigured 
him ;  neither  was  it  the  taste  for  freemason  socialities,  nor  a  desire  to  Join  the  mirth  of  comrades, 
either  of  the  sea  or  the  shore ;  neither  could  it  be  wholly  imputed  to  his  passionate  following  of  the 
softer  sex — ^indulgence  in  the  "  illicit  roye,"  or  giring  way  to  his  eloquence  at  the  feet  of  one  whom 
he  W4*d  and  honoured;  other  farmers  indulged  in  the  one,  or  suffered  firom  the  other,  yet  were 
prosperous.  His  want  of  success  arose  from  other  causes ;  his  heart  was  not  with  his  task,  save 
by  fits  and  starts:  he  felt  he  was  designed  for  higher  purposes  than  ploughing,  and  harrowing, 
and  sowing,  and  reaping :  when  the  sun  called  on  him,  after  a  shower,  to  come  to  the  plough,  or 
when  the  ripe  com  inrited  the  sickle,  or  the  ready  market  called  for  the  measured  grain,  the 
poet  was  under  other  spells,  and  was  slow  to  ayail  himself  of  those  golden  moments,  which  come 
bat  once  in  the  season.  To  this  may  be  added,  a  too  superficial  knowledge  of  the  art  of  farming, 
ftnd  a  want  of  intimacy  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  was  called  to  cultiyate.  He  could  speak 
fluently  of  leas,  and  faughs,  and  fallows,  of  change  of  seed  and  rotation  of  crops,  but  practical 
knowledge  and  application  were  required,  and  in  these  Bums  was  deficient  The  moderate  gain 
which  those  dark  days  of  agriculture  brought  to  the  economical  farmer,  was  not  obtained :  the 
cloee,  the  all  but  niggardly  care  by  which  he  could  win  and  keep  his  orown-piecee,— gold  was 
seldom  in  die  farmer's  hand, — ^was  either  aboye  or  below  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  Mossgiel, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  assiduous  farmer,  might  haye  made  a  reasonable  return  for  labour,  was 
vnproductiye,  under^  one  who  had  little  skill,  less  economy,  and  no  taste  for  the  task. 

Other  reasons  for  his  failure  haye  been  assigned.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  husbandmen  of  Scotland,  that  when  one  of  their  class  fbrgets  what  yirtue  requires,  and 
dishonours,  without  reparation,  eyen  the  humblest  of  the  maidens,  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished. No  proceedings  take  place,  perhaps  one  hard  word  is  not  spoken ;  but  he  is  regarded  with 
loathing  by  the  old  and  the  deyout;  he  is  looked  on  by  all  with  cold  and  reproachfol  eyes— sorrow 
18  foretold  as  his  lot,  sure  disaster  as  his  fortune ;  and  if  these  chance  to  arriye,  the  only  sympathy 
expressed  is,  "What  better  could  he  expect T"  Something  of  this  sort  befel  Bums:  he  had 
already  satisfied  the  kirk  in  the  matter  of  "  Sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess,"  his  daughter, 
by  one  of  his  mother's  maids ;  and  now,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  brought  witUn  pdnt-blank 
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of  the  heaviest  metal  of  the  kirk  bj  a  similar  folly.  The  fair  transgressor,  both  for  her  father's 
sake  and  her  own  youth,  had  a  large  share  of  public  sympathy.  Jean  Armour,  for  it  is  of  her  1 
speak,  was  in  her  eighteenth  year;  with  dark  eyes,  a  handsome  foot,  and  a  melodious  tongue,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  poet's  heart — and,  as  their  stations  in  life  were  equal,  it  seemed  that  they 
had  only  to  be  satisfied  themselves  to  render  their  union  easy.  But  her  father,  in  addition  to 
being  a  very  devout  man,  was  a  zealot  of  the  Old  Light;  and  Jean,  dreading  his  resentment, 
was  willing,  while  she  loved  its  unforgiven  satirist,  to  love  him  in  secret,  in  the  hope  that  the 
time  would  come  when  she  might  safely  avow  it:  she  admitted  the  poet,  therefore,  to  her  company 
in  lonesome  places,  and  walks  beneath  the  moon,  where  they  both  forgot  themselves,  and  were  at 
last  obliged  to  own  a  private  marriage  as  a  protection  from  kirk  censure.  The  professors  of  the 
Old  Light  rejoiced,  since  it  brought  a  scoffing  rhymer  within  reach  of  their  hand;  but  her  father 
felt  a  twofold  sorrow,  because  of  the  shame  of  a  favourite  daughter,  and  for  having  committed 
the  folly  with  one  both  loose  in  conduct  and  profane  of  speech.  He  had  cause  to  be  angry,  but 
his  anger,  through  his  zeal,  became  tyrannous :  in  the  exercise  of  what  he  called  a  father's  power, 
he  compelled  his  child  to  renounce  the  poet  as  her  husband  and  bum  the  marriage-lines ;  for  he 
regarded  her  marriage,  without  the  kirk's  permission,  with  a  man  so  utterly  cast  away,  as  a  worse 
crime  than  her  folly.  So  blind  is  anger  1  She  could  renounce  neither  her  husband  ncrhis  off- 
spring in  a  lawfiil  way,  and  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  marriage  lines,  and  renouncing  t2:s 
name  of  wife,  she  was  as  much  Mrs.  Bums  as  marriage  coxdd  make  her.  No  one  concerned  seemed 
to  think  so.  Bums,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  went  all  but  mad  when  she  renounced  him :  he  gave 
up  his  share  of  Mossgiel  to  his  brother,  and  roamed,  moody  and  idle,  about  the  land,  with  no 
better  aim  in  life  than  a  situation  in  one  of  our  western  sugar-isles,  and  a  vag^ue  hope  of  distinction 
as  a  poet. 

How  the  distinction  which  he  desired  as  a  poet  was  to  be  obtained,  was,  to  a  poor  bard  in  a 
provincial  place,  a  sore  puzzle :  there  were  no  enterprising  booksellers  in  the  western  land,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  printers  of  either  Kilmarnock  or  Paisley  had  money  to  expend 
on  a  speculation  in  rhyme :  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  his  native  county  that  the  publication 
which  he  wished  for  was  at  last  made  easy.  The  best  of  his  poems,  in  his  own  handwriting,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Ballantynes,  Hamiltons,  Parkers,  and  Mackenzies,  and  were 
much  admired.  Ifrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair  and  Afton,  a  lady  of  distinction  and  taste,  had  made, 
accidentally,  the  acquaintance  both  of  Bums  and  some  of  his  songs,  and  was  ready  to  befriend 
him ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  impression  on  all  hands,  that  a  subscription,  sufficient  to  defray 
the  outlay  of  paper  and  prints  was  soon  filled  up— one  hundred  copies  being  subscribed  for  by  the 
Parkers  alone.  He  soo^  arranged  materials  for  a  volume,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  printer 
in  Kilmarnock,  the  Wee  Johnnie  of  one  of  his  biting  epigrams.  Johnnie  vras  startled  at  the 
unceremonious  freedom  of  most  of  the  pieces,  and  asked  the  poet  to  compose  one  of  modest  lan- 
guage and  moral  aim,  to  stand  at  the  beginning,  and  excuse  some  of  those  free  ones  which  followed : 
Bums,  whose  "  Twa  Dogs"  was  then  incomplete,  finished  the  poem  at  a  sitting,  and  put  it  in  the 
van,  much  to  his  printer's  satisfaction.  If  the  "Jolly  Beggars"  was  omitted  for  any  other  cause 
than  its  freedom  of  sentiment  and  language,  or  <*  Death  and  Doctor  Hombook"  from  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  being  too  personal,  the  causes  of  their  exclusion  have  remained  a  secret.  It 
is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of  many  songs  of  high  merit  which  he  had  among  his 
papers :  perhaps  he  thought  those  which  he  selected  were  sufficient  to  test  the  taste  of  the 
public.  Before  he  printed  the  whole,  he,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother,  altered  his  name  from 
Bumess  to  Bums,  a  change  which,  I  am  told,  he  in  after  years  regretted. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1786,  the  little  volume,  big  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  bard, 
made  its  appearance :  it  was  entitled  simply,  *'  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect;  by  Robert 
Bums;"  and  accompanied  by  a  modest  preface,  saying,  that  he  submitted  his  book  to  his  country 
with  fear  and  with  trembling,  since  it  contained  little  of  the  art  of  poesie,  and  at  the  best  was 
but  a  voice  g^ven,  rude,  he  feared,  and  uncouth,  to  the  loves,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  his  own 
bosom.  Had  a  summer  son  risen  on  a  winter  morning,  it  could  not  have  surprised  the  Lowlands 
oi'  Scotland  more  than  this  Kilmamock  volume  surprised  and  delighted  the  people,  one  and  alL 
Tbe  milkmaid  sang  his  songs,  the  ploughman  repeated  his  poems ;  the  old  quoted  both,  and  even 
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the  devout  rejoiced  that  idle  verse  had  at  last  mixed  a  tone  of  morality  with  its  mirth.  The 
V>liime  penetrated  even  into  Nlthsdale.  **  Keep  it  ont  of  the  waj  of  your  children,*'  said  a 
Caraeronian  divine,  when  he  lent  it  to  my  father,  "  lest  ye  i&nd  them,  as  I  fonnd  mine,  reading  it 
on  the  Sabbath.''  No  wonder  that  such  a  volume  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  peasantry 
whose  taste  in  poetry  had  been  the  marvel  of  many  writers :  the  poems  were  mostly  on  topics 
with  which  they  were  familiar:  the  language  was  that  of  the  fireside,  raised  above  the  vulgarities 
of  common  life,  by  a  puriQing  spirit  of  expression  and  the  exalting  fervour  of  inspiration :  and 
there  was  such  a  brilliant  and  graoeftil  mixture  of  the  elegant  and  the  homely,  the  lofty  and  the 
low,  the  familiar  and  thcyelevated — such  a  rapid  succession  of  scenes  which  moved  to  tenderness 
or  tears ;  or  to  subdued  mirth  or  open  laughtei^— unlocked  for  allusions  to  scripture,  or  touches 
of  sarcasm  and  scandal— of  superstitions  to  scare,  and  of  humour  to  delight---while  through  the 
whole  was  diffused,  as  the  scent  of  flowers  through  summer  air,  a  moral  meaning--a  sentimental 
beauty,  which  sweetened  and  sanctified  all.  The  poet's  expectations  from  this  little  venture  were 
humble :  he  hoped  as  much  money  from  it  as  would  pay  for  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
>e  proposed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  some  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  and  help  to  manage  the 
double  mystery  of  sugar-making  and  slavery. 

The  hearty  applause  which  I  have  recorded  came  chiefly  from  the  husbandman,  the  shepherd, 
and  the  mechanic :  the  approbation  of  the  magnates  of  the  west,  though  not  less  warm,  was 
longer  in  coming.  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  indeed,  commended  the  poems  and  cheered  their 
author:  Dugald  Stewart  received  his  visits  with  pleasure,  and  wondered  at  his  vigour  of  conver- 
sation as  much  as  at  his  muse :  the  door  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  was  open  to  him,  where  the 
table  was  ever  spread,  and  the  hand  ever  ready  to  help :  while  the  purses  of  the  Ballantynea 
and  the  Parkers  were  always  as  open  to  him  as  were  the  doors  of  their  houses.  Those  persona 
must  be  regarded  as  the  real  patrons  of  the  poet :  the  high  names  of  the  district  are  not  to  be 
found  among  those  who  helped  him  with  purse  and  patronage  in  1786,  that  year  of  deep  distress 
and  high  distinction.  The  Montgomerys  came  with  their  praise  when  his  fsme  was  up ;  the 
Kennedys  and  the  Boswells  were  silent :  and  though  the  Cunninghams  gave  effectual  aid,  it  was 
when  the  muse  was  crying  with  a  loud  voice  before  him,  *'  Come  all  and  see  the  'man  whom  I 
delight  to  honour."  It  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  ungenerous  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dunlop  among  the  poet's  best  and  early  patrons :  the  distance  at  which  she  lived  from  Mossgiel 
had  kept  his  name  from  her  till  his  poems  appeared :  but  his  works  induced  her  to  desire  his 
acquaintance,  and  she  became  his  warmest  and  surest  friend. 

To  say  the  truth,  Bums  endeavoured  in  every  honourable  way  to  obtain  the  notice  of  those  who 
had  influence  in  the  land :  he  copied  out  the  best  of  his  unpublished  poems  in  a  fair  hand,  and 
inserting  them  in  his  printed  volume,  presented  it  to  those  who  seemed  slow  to  buy :  he  rewarded 
the  notice  of  this  one  with  a  song — ^the  attention^  of  that  one  with  a  sally  of  encomiastic  verse : 
he  left  psalms  of  his  own  composing  in  the  manse  when  he  feasted  with  a  divine :  he  enclos&i 
•*  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  with  an  injunction  to  be  grave,  to  one  who  loved  mirth :  he  sent  tht^ 
**  Holy  Fair"  to  one  whom  he  invited  to  drink  a  gill  out  of  a  mutchkin  stoup,  at  Mauchline 
market ;  and  on  accidentally  meeting  with  Lord  Daer,  he  immediately  commemorated  the  event 
in  a  sally  of  verse,  of  a  strain  more  free  and  yet  as  flattering  as  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  a 
court  bard.  While  musing  over  the  names  of  those  on  whom  fortune  had  smiled,  yet  who  had 
neglected  to  smile  on  him,  he  remembered  that  he  had  met  Miss  Alexander,  a  young  beauty  of 
the  west,  in  the  walks  of  Ballochmyle ;  and  he  recorded  the  impression  which  this  fair  vision 
made  on  him  in  a  song  of  xmequalled  elegance  and  melody.  He  had  met  her  in  the  woods  in 
July,  on  the  18th  of  November  he  sent  her  the  song,  and  reminded  her  of  the  circumstance  from 
which  it  arose,  in  a  letter  which  it  is  evident  he  had  laboured  to  render  polished  and  complimen- 
tary. The  young  lady  took  no  notice  of  either  the  song  or  the  poet,  though  willing,  it  is  said,  to 
hear  of  both  now : — this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  attempt  he  m|de  on  the  taste  or  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  gentry  of  his  native  district :  for  on  the  very  day  following  we  find  him  busy  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  his  departure  to  Jamaica. 

For  this  step  Bums  had  more  than  sufficient  reasons :  the  profits  of  his  volume  amounted  %n 
little  more  than  enough  to  waft  him  across  the  Atlantic :  Wee  Johnnie,  though  the  edition  was 
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all  Bold,  refyised  to  risk  another  on  speculation:  his  friends,  both  Ballantynes  and  Parken, 
Tolnnteered  to  relieve  the  printer's  anxieties,  but  the  poet  declined  their  bounty,  and  gloomilj 
indented  himself  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  Qreenock,  and  called  on  his  muse  to  take  farewell 
of  Caledonia,  in  the  last  song  he  ever  expected  to  measure  in  his  native  land*  That  fine  lyric, 
beginning  <<  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,"  was  the  offspring  of  these  moments  of  regret 
and  sorrow.  His  feelings  were  not  expressed  in  song  alone :  he  remembered  his  mother  and  his 
natural  daughter,  and  made  an  assignment  of  all  that  pertained  to  him  at  Mossgiel — and  that 
was  but  little — and  of  all  the  advantage  which  a  cruel,  ui^just,  and  insulting  law  allowed  in  the 
proceeds  of  his  poems,  for  their  support  and  behoof.  This  document  was  publicly  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  poet,  at  the  market-cross  of  Ayr,  by  his  friend  William  Chalmers,  a  notary  public. 
Even  this  step  was  to  Bums  one  of  danger :  some  ill-advised  person  had  uncoupled  the  merciless 
pack  of  the  law  at  his  heels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  as  he  best  could,  in  woods,  it  is 
said,  by  day  and  in  bams  by  night,  till  the  final  hour  of  his  departure  came.  That  hour  arrived, 
and  his  chest  was  on  the  way  to  the  ship,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand  which  seemed  to 
light  him  to  brighter  prospects. 

Among  the  friends  whom  his  merits  had  procured  him  was  Dr.  Laurie,  a  district  clergyman, 
who  had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  deep  sensibilities  as  well  as  the  humour  of  the  poet,  and  the 
generosity  to  make  known  both  his  works  and  his  wortii  to  the  warm-hearted  and  amiable  Black- 
lock,  who  boldly  proclaimed  him  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  lamented  that  he  was  not  in  Edinburgh 
to  publish  another  edition  of  his  poems.  Bums  was  ever  a  man  of  impulse :  he  recalled  his  chest 
from  Qreenock ;  he  relinquished  the  situation  he  had  accepted  on  the  estate  of  one  Douglas ;  took 
a  secret  leave  of  his  mother,  and,  without  an  introduction  to  any  one,  and  unknown  personally  to 
all,  save  to  Dugald  Stewart,  away  he  walked,  through  Glenap,  to  Edinburgh,  fiill  of  new  hope 
and  confiding  in  his  genius.  When  he  arrived,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do :  he  hesitated  to  call 
on  the  professor ;  he  refrained  from  making  himself  known,  as  it  has  been  supposed  he  did,  to 
the  enthusiastic  Blacklock ;  but,  sitting  down  in  an  obscure  lodging,  he  sought  out  an  obscure 
printer,  recommended  by  a  humble  comrade  from  Kyle,  and  began  to  negotiate  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Poems  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman.  This  was  not  the  way  to  go  about  it :  his  barge  ha^d 
well  nigh  been  shipwrecked  in  the  launch ;  and  he  might  have  lived  to  regret  the  letter  which 
hindered  his  voyage  to  Jamaica,  had  he  not  met  by  chance  in  the  street  a  gentleman  of  the  west, 
of  the  name  of  Dalzell,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Glencidra,  a  nobleman  whose  classic 
education  did  not  hurt  his  taste  for  Scottish  poetry,  and  who  was  not  too  proud  to  lend  his  help- 
ing hand  to  a  rustic  stranger  of  such  merit  as  Bums.  Cunningham  carried  lum  to  Creech,  then 
the  Murray  of  Edinburgh,  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  opened  the  poet's  eyes  to  his  true 
interests :  the  first  proposals,  then  all  but  issued,  were  put  in  the  fire,  and  new  ones  printed  and 
diffused  over  the  island.  The  subscription  was  headed  by  half  the  noblemen  of  the  north :  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  through  the  interest  of  Glencum,  took  six  hundred  copies:  duchesses  and 
countesses  swelled  the  list,  and  such  a  crowding  to  write  down  names  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  signing  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

While  the  subscription-papers  were  filling  and  the  new  volume  printing  on  a  paper  and  in  a 
type  worthy  of  such  high  patronage,  Bums  remained  in  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  winter  season, 
he  was  a  lion,  and  one  of  an  unwonted  kind.  Philosophers,  historians,  and  scholars  had  shaken 
the  elegant  coteries  of  the  city  with  their  wit,  or  enlightened  them  with  their  learning,  but  they 
were  all  men  who  had  been  polished  by  polite  letters  or  by  intercourse  with  high  life,  and  there 
was  a  sameness  in  their  very  dress  as  well  as  address,  of  which  peers  and  peeresses  had  become 
weary.  They  therefore  welcomed  this  rustic  candidate  for  the  honour  of  giving  wings  to  their 
hours  of  lassitude  and  weariness,  with  a  welcome  more  than  common ;  and  when  his  approach 
was  announced,  the  polished  circle  looked  for  the  advent  of  a  lout  from*  the  plough,  in  whose 
uncouth  manners  and  embarrassed  address  they  might  find  matter  both  for  mirth  and  wonder. 
But  they  met  with  a  barbarian  who  was  not  at  all  barbarous :  as  the  poet  met  in  Lord  Daer  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  natural  as  those  of  a  ploughman,  so  they  met  in  a  ploughman  mannera 
worthy  of  a  lord :  his  air  was  easy  and  unperplexed:  his  address  was  perfectiy  well-bred,  and 
elegant  in  its  simplicity:  he  felt  neither  eclipsed  by  the  titied  nor  struck  dumb  before  the 
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iMamed  and  th«  eloquent,  bat  took  bis  statioii  with  the  ease  aad  gnoe  of  one  bom  to  it  In  the 
■ooietj  of  men  alone  he  spoke  oat :  he  spared  neither  his  wit,  his  homoor,  nor  his  sarcasm — ^he 
seemed  to  ssj  to  all — *'  I  am  a  man,  and  70a  are  no  more ;  and  why  should  I  not  aet  and  speak 
like  one?" — ^it  was  remarked,  however,  that  he  had  not  leamt,  or  did  not  desire,  to  conceal  his 
emotions — ^that  he  commended  with  more  raptore  than  was  coorteoas,  and  contradicted  with  more 
blontness  than  was  accounted  polite.  It  was  thus  with  him  in  the  company  of  men :  when  woman 
approached,  his  look  altered,  his  eye  beamed  milder ;  all  that  was  stem  in  his  natore  onderwent 
a  change,  and  he  receiTed  them  with  deference,  bat  with  a  consdoosness  that  he  could  win  their 
attention  as  he  had  won  that  of  others,  who  dilFered,  indeed,  from  them  only  in  the  texture  of 
their  kirtles.  This  natural  power  of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  women  had  t<)en  obserred 
and  enyied  by  Sillar,  one  of  the  dearest  of  his  early  comrades ;  and  it  stood  hin.  in  good  stead  now, 
when  he  was  the  object  to  whom  the  I>aches8  of  Gordon,  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the  wittiest  of 
women — directed  her  discourse.  Bums,  she  afterwards  said,  won  the  attention  of  the  Edinburgh 
ladies  by  a  deferential  way  of  address— by  an  ease  and  natural  grace  of  manners,  as  new  as  it 
was  unexpected — ^that  he  told  them  the  stories  of  some  of  his  tenderest  songs  or  liveliest  poems 
in  a  style  quite  magical— enriching  his  little  narratives,  which  had  one  and  all  the  merit  of  being 
short,  with  personal  incidents  of  humour  or  of  pathos. 

In  a  party,  when  Dr.  Blair  and  Professor  Walker  were  present,  Bums  related  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  composed  his  melancholy  song,  '*  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,"  in  a 
way  even  more  touching  than  the  verses :  and  in  the  company  of  the  ruling  beauties  of  the  time, 
he  hesitated  not  to  lift  the  veil  from  some  of  the  tenderer  parts  of  his  own  history,  and  give  them 
glimpses  of  the  romance  of  rustic  life.  A  lady  of  birth-H>ne  of  hi.«  most  willing  listeners— used, 
I  am  told,  to  say,  that  she  should  never  forget  the  tale  which  he  reli»«ed  of  his  affection  for  Mary 
Campbell,  his  Highland  Mary,  as  he  loved  to  call  her.  She  was  fair,  he  said,  and  affectionate, 
and  as  guileless  as  she  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful  he  thought  her  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
lint  time  he  saw  her  was  during  one  of  his  musing  walks  in  the  woods  of  Montgomery  Castle ;  and 
the  first  time  he  spoke  to  her  was  during  the  merriment  of  a  harvest-kirn.  There  were  others 
there  who  admired  her,  but  he  addressed  her,  and  had  the  luck  to  win  her  regard  fr^m  them  all. 
He  soon  found  that  she  was  the  lass  whom  he  had  long  sought,  but  never  before  found — ^that  her 
good  looks  were  surpassed  by  her  good  sense ;  and  her  good  sense  was  equalled  by  her  discretion 
and  modes^.  He  met  her  frequently :  she  saw  by  his  looks  that  he  was  sincere ;  she  put  Aill 
trust  in  his  love,  and  used  to  wander  with  him  among  the  green  knowes  and  stream-banks  till  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  moon  rose,  talking,  dreaming  of  love  and  the  golden  days  which  awaited 
them.  He  was  poor,  and  she  had  only  her  half-year's  fee,  for  she  was  in  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  thoughts  of  gear  never  darkened  their  dream :  they  resolved  to  wed,  and  exchanged 
TOWS  of  constancy  and  love.  They  plighted  their  vows  on  the  Sabbath  to  render  them  more 
sacred — ^they  made  them  by  a  bum,  where  they  had  courted,  that  open  nature  might  be  a  witness 
— ^they  made  them  over  an  open  Bible,  to  show  that  they  thought  of  Qod  in  this  mutual  act-— and 
when  they  had  done  they  both  took  water  in  their  hands,  and  scattered  it  in  the  air,  to  intimate 
that  as  the  stream  was  pure  so  were  their  intentions.  They  parted  when  they  did  this,  but  they 
parted  never  to  meet  more :  she  died  in  a  burning  fever,  during  a  visit  to  her  relations  to  prepare 
for  her  marriage;  and  all  that  he  had  of  her  was  a  lock  of  her  long  bright  hair,  and  her  Bible, 
which  she  exchanged  for  his. 

Even  with  the  tales  which  he  related  of  rustic  love  and  adventure  his  own  story  mingled ;  and 
ladies  of  rank  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  all  that  was  romantic  in  the  passion  of  love,  and 
In  all  that  was  chivalrous  in  sentiment,  men  of  distinction,  both  by  education  and  birth,  were  at 
least  equalled  by  the  peasantry  of  the  land.  They  listened  with  interest,  and  inclined  their 
feathers  beside  the  bard,  to  hear  how  love  went  on  in  the  west,  and  in  no  case  it  ran  quite  smooth. 
Sometimes  young  hearts  were  kept  asunder  by  the  sordid  feelings  of  parents,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  bestow  their  daughter,  perhaps  an  only  one,  on  a  wooer  who  could  not  count  penny 
for  penny,  and  number  cow  for  cow:  sometimes  a  mother  desired  her  daughter  to  look  higher  than 
to  one  of  her  station;  for  her  beauty  and  her  education  entitied  her  to  match  among  the 
lairds,  ^ther  than  the  tenants;  and  sometimes,  the  devotional  tastes  of  both  father  and  mother, 
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i^pproTing  of  personal  looks  and  oonnezioiis,  were  aTorse  to  see  a  dat^^ter  bestow  her  hand  on 
one,  whose  language  in  religion  was  indiscreet^  and  whose  morals  were  suspected.  Tet,  neither 
the  vigilance  of  fathers,  nor  the  suspicious  care  of  aunts  and  mothers,  could  succeed  in  keeping 
those  asunder  whose  hearts  were  together ;  but  in  these  meetings  circumspection  and  invention 
were  necessary :  all  fears  were  to  be  lulled  by  the  seeming  carelessness  of  the  lass, — all  perils 
were  to  be  met  and  brayed  by  the  spirit  of  the  lad.  His  home,  perhaps,  was  at  a  distance,  and 
he  had  wild  woods  to  come  through,  and  deep  streams  to  pass,  before  he  oould  see  the  signal-light^ 
BOW  shown  and  now  withdrawn,  at  her  window;  he  had  to  approach  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  wary 
foot,  lest  a  father  or  a  brother  should  see,  and  deter  him :  he  had  sometimes  to  wish  for  a  cloud 
upon  the  moon,  whose  light,  welcome  to  him  on  his  way  in  the  distance,  was  likely  to  betray  him 
when  near ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  reckoned  a  wild  night  of  wind  and  rain  as  a  blessing,  since 
it  helped  to  conceal  his  coming,  and  proved  to  his  mistress  that  he  was  ready  to  brave  all  for  her 
sake.  Of  rivals  met  and  baffled ;  of  half-willing  and  half-unconsenting  maidens,  persuaded  and 
won ;  of  the  light-hearted  and  the  careless  becoming  affectionate  and  tender ;  and  the  coy,  the 
proud,  and  the  satiric  being  gained  by  "persuasive  words,  and  more  persuasive  sighs,"  as  dames 
had  been  gained  of  old,  he  had  tales  enow.  The  ladies  listened,  and  smiled  at  the  tender  narra- 
tives of  the  poet 

Of  his  appearance  among  the  sons  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  men,  we  have  the  account  of 
Dugald  Stewart.  ''Burns,"  says  the  philpsopher,  "  came  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  winter :  the 
attentions  which  he  received  from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were  such  as  would  have 
turned  any  head  but  his  own.  He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  which 
had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country :  his  dress  was  smted  to  his  statlen; 
plain  and  unpretending,  with  sufficient  attention  to  neatness :  he  always  wore  boots,  and,  when  on 
more  than  usual  ceremony,  buckskin  breeches.  His  manners  were  manly,  simple,  and  independent; 
strongly  expressive  of  conscious  genius  and  worth,  but  without  any  indication  of  forwardness, 
arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in  conversation,  but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him, 
and  listened  with  apparent  deference  on  subjects  where  his  want  of  education  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  information.  If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentleness  and  accommodation  in 
lus  temper,  he  would  have  been  still  more  interesting ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  law 
in  the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  anything  approaching  to  meanness  or 
servility,  rendered  his  manner  somewhat  decided  and  hard.  Nothing  perhaps  was  more  remark- 
able among  his  various  attainments,  than  the  fluency  and  precision  and  originality  of  language, 
when  he  spoke  in  company ;  more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expression, 
and  avoided  more  successftUly  than  most  Scotsmen,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  phraseology. 
From  his  conversation  I  should  have  pronounced  him  to  have  been  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever 
walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  I  recollect  he  once  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of  our 
morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind,  which 
none  could  understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness  and  worth  which  cot- 
tages contained." 

Such  was  the  impression  which  Bums  made  at  first  on  the  fiur,  the  titled,  and  the  learned  of 
Edinburgh ;  an  impression  which,  though  lessened  by  intimacy  and  closer  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  remained  unimpaired,  on  that  of  the  softer  sex,  till  his  dying-day.  His  com- 
pany, during  the  season  of  balls  and  festivities,  continued  to  be  courted  by  all  who  desired  to  be 
reckoned  gay  or  polite.  Cards  of  invitation  fell  thick  on  him ;  he  was  not  more  welcome  to  the 
plmned  and  jewelled  groups,  whom  her  fascinating  Grace  of  Gordon  gathered  about  her,  than  he 
was  to  the  grave  divines  and  polished  scholars,  who  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  Stewart,  or  Blair, 
or  Robertson.  The  classic  socialities  of  Tytler,  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouslee,  or  the  elaborate 
supper-tables  of  the  whimsical  Monboddo,  whose  guests  imagined  they  were  entertained  in  the 
manner  of  Lucullus  or  of  Cicero,  were  not  complete  without  the  presence  of  the  ploughman  of 
Kyle ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  rustic  poet,  facing  such  companies,  though  of  surprise  and  delight 
at  first,  gradually  subsided,  he  said,  as  he  discerned,  that  man  differed  from  man  only  in  the 
polish,  and  not  in  the  grain.    But  Edinburgh  offered  tables    and  entertainers  of  a  less  orderly 
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and  staid  character  than  those  J  have  named— where  the  glass  eirenlated  with  greater  rapidity ; 
where  the  wit  flowed  more  freelj;  and  where  there  were  neither  highbred  ladies  to  ehann  eon- 
Tersation  within  the  bounds- of  modesty,  nor  serious  philosophers,  nor  grave  divines,  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  license  of  speech,  or  the  hours  of  enjoyment.  To  these  companions— and  these  were  all 
of  the  better  classes,  the  levities  of  the  rustic  poet's  wit  and  hmnonr  were  as  welcome  as  were 
the  tenderest  of  his  nazratiyes  to  the  accomplished  I>achess  of  Gordon  'and  the  beautiftil  Bliss 
Burnet  of  Monboddo ;  they  raised  a  social  roar  not  at  all  classic,  and  demanded  and  provoked 
his  sallies  of  wild  humour,  or  indecorous  mirth,  with  as  much  delight  as  he  had  witnessed  among 
the  lads  of  Kyle,  when,  at  mill  or  forge,  his  humorous  sallies  abounded  as  the  ale  flowed.  In 
these  eigoyments  the  rough,  but  learned  WilHam  Nicol,  and  the  young  and  amiable  Robert  Ains- 
lie  shared :  the  name  of  the  poet  was  coupled  with  those  of  profane  wits,  firee  livers,  and  that 
class  of  half-idle  gentlemen  who  hang  about  the  courts  of  law,  or  for  a  season  or  two  wear  the 
livery  of  Mars,  and  handle  cold  iron. 

Edinburgh  had  still  another  class  of  genteel  convivislists,  to  whnm  the  poet  was  attracted  by 
principles  as  well  as  by  pleasure ;  these  were  the  relics  of  that  once  numerous  body,  the  Jacobites, 
who  still  loved  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  birth  or  education  rather  than  of  Judgment,  and  toasted 
the  name  of  Stuart,  when  the  last  of  the  race  had  renounced  his  pretensions  to  a  throne,  for  the 
eake  of  peace  and  the  cross.  Toung  men  then,  and  high  names  were  among  them,  annually  met 
on  the  pretender's  birth-day,  and  sang  songs  in  which  the  white  rose  of  Jacobitism  flourished ; 
toasted  toasts  announcing  adherence  to  the  male  line  of  the  Bruce  and  the  Stuart,  and  listened 
to  the  strains  of  the  laureate  of  the  day,  who  prophesied,  in  drink,  the  dismissal  of  the  intrusive 
Hanoverian,  by  the  right  and  might  of  the  righteous  and  disinherited  line.  Bums,  who  was 
descended  from  a  northern  race,  whose  father  was  suspected  of  having  drawn  the  claymore  in 
l74o,  ami  who  loved  the  blood  of  the  Keith-Marishalls,  under  whose  banners. his  ancestors  had 
marched,  readily  united  himself  to  a  band  in  whose  sentiments,  political  and  social,  he  was  a  sharer. 
He  was  received  with  acclamation:  the  dignity  of  laureate  was  conferred  upon  him,  asd  his 
inauguration  ode,  in  which  he  recalled  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  the  Grahams,  the  Erskines, 
the  Boyds,  and  the  Gordons,  was  applauded  for  its  Are,  as  well  as  for  its  sentiments.  Tet,  though 
he  ate  and  drank  and  sang  with  Jacobites,  he  was  only  as  far  as  sympathy  and  poeae  went,  of 
their  number :  his  reason  renounced  the  principles  and  the  religion  of  the  Stuart  line ;  and  though 
he  shed  a  tear  over  their  fallen  fortunes — ^though  he  sympathized  with  the  brave  and  honourable 
names  that  perished  in  their  cause — ^though  he  cursed  '*  the  butcher,  Cumberland,"  and  the  bloody 
spirit  which  commanded  the  heads  of  the  good  and  the  heroic  to  be  stuck  where  they  would  aflFHght 
the  passer-by,  and  pollute  the  air — ^he  had  no  desire  to  see  the  splendid  fabric  of  constitutional 
freedom,  which  the  united  genius  of  all  parties  had  raised,  thrown  wantonly  down.  His  Jacobitism 
influenced,  not  his  head,  but  his  heart,  and  gave  a  moumfbl  hue  to  many  of  his  lyric  compositions. 

Meanwhile  his  poems  were  passing  through  the  press.  Bums  made  a  few  emendations  of  those 
published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  and  he  added  others  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had 
earded  and  spun,  since  he  passed  Glenbuck.  Some  rather  coarse  lines  were  softened  or  omitted 
In  the  <'Twa  Dogs ;"  others,  from  a  change  of  his  personal  feelings,  were  made  in  the  <*  Vision:" 
<« Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,"  excluded  before,  was  admitted  now:  the  « Dream"  was  retained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair,  anii  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  the  <'  Brigs  of 
Ayr,"  in  compliment  to  his  patrons  in  his  native  district,  and  the  **  Address  to  Edinburgh,"  in 
honour  of  his  titied  and  distinguished  friends  in  that  metropolis,  were  printed  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  unwilling  to  alter  what  he  had  once  printed :  his  friends,  classic,  titied,  and  rustic,  found 
him  stubborn  and  uupliable,  in  matters  of  criticism;  yet  he  was  geneially  of  a  oomplimental 
mood :  he  loaded  the  robe  of  Coila  in  the  **  Vision,"  with  more  scenes  than  it  could  well  contain, 
that  he  might  include  in  the  landscape,  all  the  country-seats  of  his  friends,  and  he  gave  more 
than  their  share  of  commendation  to  the  Wallaces,  out  of  respect  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop.  Of 
the  critics  of  Edinburgh  he  said,  they  spun  the  thread  of  their  criticisms  so  fine  that  it  was  unfit 
for  ather  warp  or  weft;  and  of  its  scholars,  he  said,  they  were  never  satisfied  with  any  Scottish 
poet»  unless  they  could  trace  him  in  Horace.  One  morning  at  Dr.  Blair's  breakfast-table,  when 
the  *'  Holy  Fair"  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  the  reverend  critic  said,  «  Why  should 
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* Moody  ipaol  the  holy  door 

With  tidioga  of  talwuUm  r 

If  70a  had  8ud,  with  tidings  of  damnation^  the  satire  would  have  been  the  better  and  the  bitterer.** 
.  <<  Exoellent  1"  exclaimed  the  poet,  "  the  alteration  is  capital,  and  I  hope  yon  will  honour  me  bj 
allowing  me  to  saj  in  a  note  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  made."  Professor  Walker,  who  tells  the 
anecdote,  adds  that  Blair  evaded,  with  equal  good  humour  and  decision,  this  not  Tory  polite 
request ;  nor  was  this  the  only  slip  which  the  poet  made  on  this  occasion:  some  one  asked  him 
in  which  of  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  he  had  receiTcd  the  highest  gratification :  he  named  tLo 
High-church,  but  gave  the  preference  over  all  preachers  to  Robert  Walker,  the  colleague  and 
rival  in  eloquence  of  Dr.  Blair  himself,  and  that  in  a  tone  so  pointed  and  decisive  as  to  make  all 
at  the  table  stare  and  look  embarrassed.  The  poet  confessed  afterwards  that  he  never  reflected 
on  his  blunder  without  pain  and  mortification.  Blair  probably  had  this  in  his  mind,  when,  on 
reading  the  poem  beginning  *<  When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  the 
politics  of  Bums  always  smeU  of  the  smithy,"  meaning,  that  they  were  vulgar  and  common. 

In  April,  the  second  or  Edinburgh,  edition  was  published :  it  was  widely  purchased,  and  as 
warmly  commended.  The  country  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  generous  and  discriminating 
criticisms  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  published  in  that  popular  periodical,  "  The  Lounger,"  where  he 
says,  *<  Bums  possesses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  that  honest  pride  and  indepen- 
dence of  soul,  which  are  sometimes  the  muse's  only  dower,  break  forth  on  every  occasion,  in  his 
works."  The  praise  of  the  author  of  the  '<  Man  of  Feeling"  was  not  more  felt  by  Bums,  than  it 
was  by  the  whole  island :  the  harp  of  the  north  had  not  been  swept  for  centuries  by  a  hand  so 
forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  varied,  that  it  awakened  every  tone,  whether  of  joy  or  woe:  the 
language  was  that  of  rustic  life ;  the  scenes  of  the  poems  were  the  dusty  bam,  the  clay-floored 
reeky  cottage,  and  the  furrowed  field;  and  the  characters  were  cowherds,  ploughmen,  and 
mechanics.  The  volume  was  embellished  by  a  head  of  the  poet  from  the  hand  of  the  now  vene- 
rable Alexander  Nasmith ;  and  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  in  a  style  of  vehement  independence,  unknown  hitherto  in  the  history  of  sub- 
scriptions. The  whole  work,  verse,  prose,  and  portrait,  won  public  attention,  and  kept  it :  and 
though  some  critics  signified  their  displeasure  at  expressions  which  bordered  on  profanity,  and 
at  a  license  of  language  which  they  pronounced  impure,  by  far  the  greater  number  united  their 
praise  to  the  all  but  general  voice ;  nay,  some  scrupled  not  to  call  him,  from  his  perfect  ease  and 
nature  and  variety,  the  Scottish  Shakspeare.  No  one  rejoiced  more  in  his  success  and  his  fame, 
than  the  matron  of  MossgieL 

Other  matters  than  his  poems  and  socialities  claimed  the  attention  of  Bums  in  Edinburgh.  He 
had  a  hearty  relish  for  the  joyous  genius  of  Allan  Ramsay;  he  traced  out  his  residences,  and 
r^oiced  to  think  that  while  he  stood  in  the  shop  of  his  own  bookseller,  Creech,  the  same  floor 
had  been  trod  by  the  feet  of  his  great  forerunner.  He  ^sited,  too,  the  lowly  grave  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Robert  Fergusson ;  and  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  shame  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
that  they  allowed  him  to  erect  a  headstone  to  his  memory,  Vnd  to  the  scandal  of  Scotland,  that  in 
such  a  memorial  he  had  not  been  anticipated.  He  seems  not  to  have  regarded  the  graves  of 
scholars  or  philosophers;  and  he  trod  the  pavements  where  the  warlike  princes  and  nobles  had 
walked  without  any  emotion,  fie  loved,  however,  to  see  places  celebrated  in  Scottish  song,  and 
fields  where  battles  for  the  independence  of  his  country  had  been  stricken ;  and,  with  money  in 
his  pocket  which  his  poems  had  produced,  and  with  a  letter  firom  a  witty  but  weak  man,  Lord 
'Buchan,  instructing  him  to  pull  birks  on  the  Yarrow,  broom  on  the  Cowden-knowes,  and  not  to 
neglect  to  admire  the  ruins  of  Drybrugh  Abbey,  Bums  set  out  on  a  border  tour,  accompanied  by 
Robert  Ainslie,  of  BerrywelL  As  the  poet  had  talked  of  returning  to  the  plough.  Dr.  Blair 
imagined  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  furrowed  field,  and  wrote  him  a  handsome  farewell, 
saying  he  was  leaving  Edinburgh  with  a  character  which  had  survived  many  temptations ;  with  a 
name  which  would  be  placed  with  the  Ramsays  and  the  Fergussons,  and  with  the  hopes  of  all, 
that,  in  a  second  volume,  on  which  his  fate  as  a  poet  would  very  much  depend,  he  might  rise  yet 
higher  in  merit  and  in  fame.    Bums,  who  received  this  communication  when  laying  his  leg  over 
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Ae  saddle  to  be  gone,  is  said  to  have  muttered,  **Ay,  bat  a  man's  flnt  book  ia  aometimes  like 
his  first  babe,  healthier  and  stronger  than  those  whioh  follow." 

On  the  6th  of  Maj,  1787,  Bums  reached  Berrywell :  he  recorded  of  the  laird,  that  he  was 
dear-headed,  and  of  Miss  AinsUe,  that  she  was  amiable  and  handsome-— of  Dudgeon,  the  author 
of  ''The  Maid  that  tends  the  Goats,"  that  he  had  penetration  and  modesty,  and  of  the  preacher, 
Bowmaker,  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  lungs  and  yigorous  remark.  On  crossing  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  kneeling  down,  repeated  aloud  the  two  last  verses  of  the 
''Cotter's  Saturday  Night:"  on  returning,  he  drank  tea  with  Brydone,  the  traToIler,  a  man,  he 
said,  kind  and  benerolent:  he  cursed  one  Cole  as  an  English  Hottentot,  for  haTing  rooted  out  an 
ancient  garden  belonging  to  a  Bomish  ruin ;  and  he  wrote  of  Macdowal,  of  Caverton-mill,  that 
by  his  skin  in  rearing  sheep,  he  sold  his  flocks,  ewe  and  lamb,  for  a  couple  of  guineas  each :  thai 
he  washed  his  sheep  before  shearing — and  by  his  turnips  improved  sheep-hnsbandry ;  he  added, 
that  lands  were  generally  let  at  sixteen  shillings  the  Scottish  acre;  the  farmers  rich,  and,  com- 
pared to  Ayrshire,  their  houses  magnificent.  *0n  his  way  to  Jedburgh  he  visited  an  old  gentleman 
in  whose  house  was  an  arm-chair,  once  the  property  of  the  author  of  **  The  Seasons ;"  he 
reverently  examined  the  relic,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  sit  in  it:  he  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Thomson. 

In  Jedburgh,  Burns  found  much  to  interest  him :  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  cathedral,  and  of  a 
strong  castle— and,  what  was  still  more  attractive,  an  amiable  young  lady,  very  handsome,  with 
«  beautiful  hasel  eyes,  full  of  spirit,  sparkling  with  delicious  moisture,"  and  lookswhich  betokened 
a  high  order  of  female  mind.  He  gave  her  his  portrait,  and  entered  this  remembrance  of  her 
attractions  among  his  memoranda : — ''  My  heart  is  thawed  into  melting  pleasure,  alter  being  so 
long  frozen  up  in  the  Greenland  bay  of  indifference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  Edinburgh. 
I  am  afiraid  my  bosom  has  nearly  as  much  tinder  as  ever.  Jed,  pure  be  thy  streams,  and 
hallowed  thy  sylvan  banks :  sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace  dwell  in  thy  bosom  nniq^rrupted, 
except  by  the  tamultnous  throbbings  of  rapturous  love  1"  With  the  freedom  of  Jedburgh,  hand- 
somely bestowed  by  the  magistrates,  in  his  pocket,  Bums  made  his  way  to  Wauchope,  the  resi- 
dence of  Bfrs.  Scott,  who  had  welcomed  him  into  the  world  as  a  poet  in  verses  lively  and  graceAil : 
he  tonnd  her,  he  said,  "  a  lady  of  sense  and  taste,  and  of  a  decision  peculiar  to  female  authors." 
After  dining  with  Sir  Alexander  Don,  who,  he  said,  was  a  clever  man,  but  far  from  a  match  for 
his  divine  lady,  a  sister  of  his  patron  Glencaim,  he  spent  an  hour  among  the  beautifiil  rains  of 
Diyburgh  Abbey ;  glanced  on  the  splendid  remains  of  Melrose ;  passed,  unconscious  of  the  ftitore, 
over  that  ground  on  which  have  arisen  the  romantic  towers  of  Abbotsford ;  dined  with  certain  of 
the  Souters  of  Selkirk ;  and  visited  the  old  keep  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  a  doien  of  the  hills 
and  streams  celebrated  in  song.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  pay  his  respects,  after  returning  through 
Donse,  to  Sir  James  Hall,  of  Dunglass,  and  his  lady,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  scenery  of 
their  romantic  place.  He  was  now  Joined  by  a  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Kerr,  and  crossing  the 
Tweed  a  second  time,  penetrated  into  England,  as  far  as  the  ancient  town  of  Newcastie,  where 
he  smiled  at  a  facetious  Northumbrian,  who  at  dinner  caused  the  beef  to  be  eaten  before  the 
broth  was  served,  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  izgunction,  lest  the  hungry  Scotch  should  come 
and  snatch  it  On  his  way  back  he  saw,  what  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  his  own  fortune — ^the 
roup  of  an  unfortunate  farmer's  stock :  he  took  out  his  journal,  and  wrote  with  a  troubled  brow, 
"  Bigid  economy,  and  decent  industry,  do  you  preserve  me  from  being  the  principal  dramatupet' 
tonee,  in  such  a  scene  of  horror."  He  extended  his  tour  to  Carlisle,  and  fr^m  thence  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  where  he  looked  at  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  with  the  intention  of  trying  once  more  his 
fortune  at  the  plough,  should  poetry  and  patronage  fail  him. 

On  his  way  through  the  West,  Bums  spent  a  few  days  with  his  mother  at  Mossg^el :  he  had 
left  her  an  unknown  and  an  almost  banished  man :  he  returned  in  fame  and  in  sunshine,  admired 
by  all  who  aspired  to  be  thought  tasteful  or  refined.  He  felt  offended  alike  with  the  patridan 
stateliness  of  Edinburgh  and  the  plebeian  servility  of  the  husbandmen  of  Ayrshire ;  and  dreading 
the  influence'  of  the  unlucky  star  which  had  hitherto  ruled  his  lot,  he  bought  a  pocket  Biilton,  he 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  intrepid  independence  and  daring  magnanimity,  and  noble 
defiance  of  hardships,  exhibited  by  Satan  I    In  this  mood  he  reached  £dinburgh-H)uly  to  leave  it 
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again  on  three  hurried  excursions  into  the  Highlands.  The  route  which  he  took  and  the  senti- 
ments which  the  scenes  awakened,  are  but  faintly  intimated  in  the  memoranda  which  he  made. 
His  first  journey  seems  to  have  been  performed  in  ill-humour ;  at  Stirling,  his  Jacobitismi  proroked 
at  seeing  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  broke  out  in  some  unloyal  lines  which  he  had  the 
indiscretion  to  write  with  a  diamond  on  the  window  of  a  public  inn.  At  Carron,  where  he  was 
ref^ed  a  sight  of  the  magnificent  foundry,  he  avenged  himself  in  epigram.  At  Inrerary  he 
resented  some  real  or  imaginary  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  Grace  of  Argyll,  by  a  stinging  lampoon ; 
nor  can  he  be  said  to  haye  fturly  regained  his  serenity  of  temper,  till  he  danced  his  wrath  away 
with  some  Highland  ladies  at  Dumbarton. 

His  second  excursion  was  made  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Adair,  of  Harrowgate :  the  reluctant 
doors  of  Carron  foundry  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  biasing  l^irnacea 
and  broiling  labours  of  the  place ;  he  removed  the  disloyal  lines  from  the  window  of  the  inn  at 
Stirling,  and  he  paid  a  two  days'  visit  to  Ramsay  (f  Ochtertyre,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  Aiture  topics  for  the  muse.  <<I  have  been  in  the  company  of  many  men  of 
genius,"  said  Ramsay  afterwards  to  Currie,  *<  some  of  them  poets,  but  never  witnessed  such 
flashes  of  intellectual  brightness  as  from  him — ^the  impulse  of  the  moment,  sparks  of  celestial 
fire."  From  the  Forth  he  went  to  the  Devon,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  the  beautifhl  Charlotte  Hamilton,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Gavin'  Hamilton,  of  Mauch- 
line.  <<She  is  not  only  beautiful,"  he  thus  writes  to  her  brother,  <'but  lovely:  her  fhrm  is 
elegant,  her  features  not  regular,  but  they  have  the  smile  of  sweetness,  and  the  settled  compla- 
cency of  good  nature  in  the  highest  degree.  Her  eyes  are  fascinating ;  at  once  expressive  of  good 
sense,  tenderness  and  a  noble  mind.  After  the  exercise  of  our  riding  to  the  Falls,  Charlotte  was 
exactly  Dr.  Donne's  mistress: — 

"Her  pane  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  eheein,  and  eo  dietinctly  wroaght, 
That  one  would  almoat  aay  her  body  thought." 

Accompanied  by  this  charming  dame,  he  visited  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan,  who, 
in  the  belief  that  she  had  the  blood  of  the  royal  Bruce  in  her  veins,  received  the  poet  with  some- 
thing of  princely  state,  and,  half  in  jest,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  with  her 
ancestor's  sword,  saying,  in  true  Jacobitical  mood,  that  she  had  a  better  right  to  do  that  than 
some  folk  had !  In  the  same  pleasing  company  he  visited  the  famous  cataract  on  the  Devon, 
ealled  the  Cauldron  Linn,  and  the  Rumbling  bridge,  a  single  arch  thrown,  it  is  said  by  the  devil, 
over  the  Devon,  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  the  complaint  of  his  compa- 
nions that  Bums  exhibited  no  raptures,  and  poured  out  no  unpremeditated  verses  at  such  magni- 
ficent scenes.  But  he  did  not  like  to  be  tutored  or  prompted:  '*Look,  look  I"  exclaimed  some 
one,  as  Carron  foundry  belched  forth  fiames — **  look.  Bums,  look  I  good  heavens,  what  a  grand 
sight!— look t"  <*I  would  not  look— look,  sir,  at  your  bidding,"  said  the  bard,  turning  away, 
«  were  it  into  the  mouth  of  hell  I"  When  he  visited,  at  a  ftiture  time,  the  romantic  Linn  of  Cree- 
hope,  in  Nithsdale,  he  looked  silently  at  its  wonders,  and  showed  none  of  the  hoped-for  rapture. 
«<  Ton  do  not  admire  it,  I  fear,"  said  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him :  « I  could  not  admire  it 
more,  sir,"  replied  Bums,  **  if  He  who  made  it  were  to  desire  me  to  do  it"  There  are  other  reasons 
for  the  silence  of  Bums  amid  the  scenes  of  the  Devon :  he  was  charmed  into  love  by  the  sense 
and  the  beauty  of  Charlotte  Hamilton,  and  rendered  her  homage  in  that  sweet  song,  «  The  Banks 
of  the  Devon,"  and  in  a  dozen  letters  written  with  more  than  his  usual  care,  elegance,  and 
tenderness.  But  the  lady  was  neither  to  be  won  by  verse  nor  by  prose :  she  afterwards  gave 
her  hand  to  Adair,  the  poet's  companion,  and,  what  was  less  meritorious,  threw  his  letters  into 
the  fire. 

The  third  and  last  tour  into  the  North  was  in  company  of  Nicol  of  the  High-School  of  Edin- 
burgh :  on  the  fields  of  Bannockbum  aiff  Falkirk— places  of  triumph  and  of  woe  to  Scotland,  be 
gave  way  to  patriotic  impulses,  and  in  these  words  he  recorded  them : — "  Stirling,  August  26, 
1787 :  this  morning  I  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  gallant  friend  of  the  immortal 
Wallace  I  and  two  hours  ago  I  said  a  fervent  prayer  for  old  Caledonia,  over  the  hole  in  a  whin- 
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stone  irhen  Robert  the  Bruce  fixed  Ms  royel  standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannoekbnm."  He  then 
proceeded  norUiward  by  Ochtertyre,  the  water  of  Earn,  the  vale  of  Glen  Almond,  and  the  tradi 
tionary  grare  of  Oasian.  He  looked  in  at  princely  Taymonth ;  mnsed  an  hour  or  two  among  the 
Birkfl  of  Aberfeldy ;  gaxed  firom  Birnam  top ;  paused  amid  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  pass  of 
Eillieerankie,  at  the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  a  second  patriot  Graham  fell,  and  spent  a 
day  at  Blair,  where  he  experienced  the  graceful  kindness  ^  ^e  Duke  of  Athol,  and  in  a  strain 
truly  elegant,  petitioned  him,  in  the  name  of  Bruar  Water,  io  hide  the  utter  nakedness  of  its 
otherwise  picturesque  banks,  with'  plantations  of  biroh  and  oak.  Quitting  Blair  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Spey,  and  passing,  as  he  told  his  brother,  through  a  wild  country,  among  cliffs  gray 
with  eternal  snows,  and  glens  gloomy  and  saTage,  reached  Findhom  in  mist  and  darkness ;  yisited 
Castle  Cawdor,  where  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan;  hastened  through  Inverness  to  Urquhait 
Castle,  and  the  ?alls  of  Fyers,  and  turned  southward  to  Eilravock,  over  the  fatal  moor  of  Cullo- 
den.  He  admired  the  ladies  of  that  classic  region  for  their  snooded  ringlets,  simple  eleganoe  of 
dress,  and  expressiTo  eyes :  in  Mrs.  Rose,  of  KllraToek  Castle,  he  found  that  matronly  grace  and 
diguity  which  he  owned  he  loved ;  and  in  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon  a  renewal  of  that  more 
than  kindness  with  which  they  had  welcomed  him  in  Edinburgh.  But  while  he  admired  th« 
palace  of  Fochabers,  and  was  charmed  by  the  condescensions  of  the  noble  proprietors,  he  forgot 
that  he  had  left  a  companion  at  the  inn,  too  proud  and  captious  to  be  pleased  at  favours  showered 
on  others :  he  hastened  back  to  the  inn  with  an  invitation  and  an  apology :  he  found  the  fiery 
pedant  in  a  foaming  rage,  striding  up  and  down  the  street,  cursing  in  Scotch  and  Latin  the  loitering 
postilions  for  not  yoking  the  horses,  and  hurrying  him  away.  All  apology  and  explanation  was 
in  vain,  and  Bums,  with  a  vexation  which  he  sought  not  to  conceal,  took  his  seat  silently  beside 
the  irascible  pedagogue,  and  returned  to  the  South  by  Brought  Castle,  the  banks  of  Endermay 
and  Queensferry.  He  parted  with  the  Highlands  in  a  kindly  mood,  and  loved  to  recal  the  scenei 
and  the  people,  both  in  conversation  and  in  song. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  had  to  bide  the  time  of  his  bookseller  and  the  public :  the 
impression  of  his  poems,  extending  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  copies,  was  sold  widely :  much 
of  the  money  had  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  Bums  lingered  about  the  northern  metropolis, 
expecting  a  settlement  with  Creech,  and  with  the  hope  that  those  who  dispensed  his  country's 
patronage  might  remember  one  who  then,  as  now,  was  reckoned  an  ornament  to  the  land.  But 
Creech,  a  parsimonious  man,  was  BI9W  in  his  payments ;  the  patronage  of  the  country  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sink  of  politics,  and  though  noblemen  smiled,  and  ladies  of  rank  nodded  their 
Jewelled  heads  in  approbation  of  every  new  song  he  sung  and  every  witty  sally  he  uttered,  they 
reckoned  any  further  notice  or  care  superfluous:  the  poet,  an  observant  man,  saw  all  this ;  but  hope 
was  the  cordial  of  his  heart,  he  said,  and  he  hoped  and  lingered  on.  Too  active  a  genius  to  remain 
idle,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  twofold  business  of  love  and  verse.  Repulsed  by  the  stately 
Beauty  of  the  Devon,  he  sought  consolation  in  the  society  of  one,  as  fair,  and  infinitely  more 
witty ;  and  as  an  accident  had  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs,  he  gave 
wings  to  hours  of  pain,  by  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  this  Edinburgh  enchantress,  in  which  he 
rigned  himself  Sylvander,  uid  addressed  her  under  the  name  of  Clarinda.  In  these  oompositionSt 
wliich  no  one  can  regard  as  serious,  and  which  James  Grahams  the  poet  called  **  a  romance  of 
real  Platonic  affection,"  amid  much  affectation  both  of  language  and  sentiment,  and  a  desire  to  say 
fine  and  startling  things,  we  can  see  the  proud  heart  of  the  poet  throbbing  in  the  dread  of  being 
neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  country.  The  love  which  he  offers  up  at  the  altar  of  wit  and  beauty, 
seems  assumed  and  put  on,  for  its  rapture  is  artificial,  and  its  brilliancy  that  of  an  icicle :  no 
woman  was  ever  wooed  and  won  in  that  Malvolio  way;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
felt  as  much  offence  as  pleasure  at  this  boisterous  display  of  regard.  In  aftertimes  he  loved  to 
remember  her : — ^when  wine  circulated,  Mrs.  Mac  was  his  favourite  toast 

Daring  this  season  he  began  his  lyric  contributions  to  the  Musical  Museum  of  Johnson,  a  work 
which,  amid  many  imperfections  of  taste  and  arrangemAt,  contains  more  of  the  true  old  musio 
and  genuine  old  songs  of  Scotland,  than  any  other  collection  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Burnt 
gathered  oral  airs,  and  fitted  them  with  words  of  mirth  or  of  woe,  of  tenderness  or  of  humour, 
with  unexampled  readiness  and  felicity;  he  eked  oit  old  fragments  and  sobered  down  lioentiouf 
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itrainB  so  mnoli  in  the  olden  spirit  and  feeling,  that  the  new  eannot  be  distingoiBhed  froi  the 
ancient ;  nay,  he  inserted  lines  and  half  lines,  with  snoh  skill  and  nicety,  that  antiquarian*  are 
perplexed  to  settle  which  is  genuine  or  which  is  simulated.  Tet  with  all  this  he  abated  noi  of 
the  natural  mirth  or  the  racy  humour  of  the  lyric  muse  of  Scotland :  he  did  not  like  her  the  ess 
because  she  walked  like  some  of  the  maidens  of  her  strains,  high-kilted  at  times,  and  spoke  v  ith 
the  freedom  of  innocence.  In  these  communications  we  observe  how  little  his  border-jaunt  among 
the  fountains  of  ancient  song  contributed  either  of  sentiment  or  allusion,  to  his  lyrics ;  and  how 
deeply  his  struns,  whether  of  pity  or  of  merriment,  were  ooloured  by  what  he  had  seen,  and 
heard,  and  felt  in  the  Highlands.  In  truth,  all  that  lay  beyond  the  Forth  was  an  undiscovered 
land  to  him ;  while  the  lowland  districts  were  not  only  familiar  to  his  mind  and  eye,  but  all  their 
more  romantic  vales  and  lulls  and  streams  were  already  musical  in  songs  of  such  excellence  as 
induced  him  to  dread  failure  rather  than  hope  triumph.  Moreover,  the  Highlands  teemed  with 
jacobitical  feelings,  and  scenes  hallowed  by  the  blood  or  the  sufferings  of  men  heroic,  and  perhaps 
misguided ;  and  the  poet,  willingly  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  was  truly  romantic,  and  beUered 
by  thousands  to  be  loyal,  penned  his  songs  on  Drumossie,  and  KiUiecrankie,  as  the  spirit  of  sorrow 
or  of  bitterness  prevailed.  Though  accompanied,  during  his  northern  excursions,  by  friends 
whose  socialities  and  conversation  forbade  deep  thought,  or  even  serious  remark,  it  will  be  seen 
by  those  who  read  his  lyrics  with  care,  that  his  wreath  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  fairest  flowers 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  second  winter  of  the  poet's  abode  in  Edinburgh  had  now  arrived :  it  opened,  as  might  haTO 
been  expected,  with  less  rapturous  welcomes  and  with  more  of  frosty  civility  than  the  first.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  indulgence  in  prolonged  socialities,  and  in  company  which,  though  clever, 
could  not  be  called  select,  contributed  to  this;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his  love  for  the 
sweeter  part  of  creation  was  now  and  then  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  poetic  respect,  and  the 
delicacies  of  courtesy ;  tending  to  estrange  the  austere  and  to  lessen  the  admiration  at  first 
common  to  all.  Other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  wane  of  popularity:  he  took  no  care  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  all  who  depended  on  mere  scholarship  for  eminence,  and  he  had  a  perilous 
knack  in  sketching  with  a  sarcastic  hand  the  characters  of  the  learned  and  the  grave.  Some 
indeed  of  the  high  literati  of  the  north — ^Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was  one  of  them — spoke 
of  the  poet  as  a  chance  or  an  accident :  and  though  they  admitted  that  he  was  a  poet,  yet 
he  was  not  one  of  settied  grandeur  of  soul,  brightened  by  study.  Bums  was  probably  aware 
of  this ;  he  takes  occasion  in  some  of  his  letters  to  suggest,  that  the  hour  may  be  at  hand 
when  he  shall  be  accounted  by  scholars  as  a  ipeteor,  rather  than  a  fixed  light,  and  to  suspeoi 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  his  genius  was  partiy  owing  to  the  humility  of  his  condition.  From 
his  lingering  so  long  about  Edinburgh,  the  nobility  began  to  dread  a  second  Tolume  by  sub- 
scription, the  learned  to  regard  him  as  a  fierce  Theban,  who  resolved  to  carry  all  the  out- 
works to  the  temple  of  Fame  witiiout  the  labour  of  making  regular  approaches ;  while  a  third 
party,  and  not  the  least  numerous,  looked  on  him  with  distrust,  as  one  who  hovered  between 
Jacobite  and  Jacobin ;  who  disliked  the  loyal-minded,  and  loved  to  lampoon  the  reigning  family. 
Besides,  the  marvel  of- the  inspired  ploughman  had  begun  to  subside;  the  bright  gloss  of 
novelty  was  worn  off,  and  his  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  see  that  he  had  made  all  the 
sport  which  the  Philistines  expected,  and  was  required  to  make  room  for  some  '*  salyage'*  of 
the  season,  to  paw,  and  roar,  and  shake  the  mane.  The  doors  of  the  tiUed,  which  at  first  opened 
spontaneous,  like  those  in  Milton's  heaven,  were  now  unclosed  for  him  with  a  tardy  courtesy :  he 
was  received  with  measured  stateliness,  and  seldom  requested  to  repeat  his  visit.  Of  this 
changed  aspect  of  things  he  complained  to  a  friend :  but  his  res!  sorrows  were  mixed  with  those 
of  the  fancy : — ^he  told  Mrs.  Dunlop  with  what  pangs  of  heart  he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
a  comer,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should  mangle  him  in  the  mire. 
In  this  land  of  tities  and  wealth  such  querulous  sensibilities  must  have  been  frequentiy  offended. 

Bums,  who  had  talked  lightiy  hitherto  of  resuming  the  plough,  began  now  to  think  seriouslj 
about  it,  for  he  saw  it  must  come  to  that  at  last  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  gentieman  of  sdentille 
acquirements,  and  who  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  impulse  of  steam  to  narigation,  had  offered 
be  poet  the  choice  of  his  farms,  on  a  fair  estate  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  Nith :  aided  by 
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a  weetlftnd  fanner,  he  selected  Ellieluid,  a  heantiftil  ipot,  fit  alike  for  the  etepe  of  ploaghman  or 
poet  On  intimating  this  to  the  oagnates  of  Sdinbvrgh,  no  one  lamented  that  a  geniua  so  bright 
and  original  ehonld  be  driven  to  win  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow:  no  one,  with  an 
indignant  eye,  Tontored  to  tell  those  to  whom  the  patronage  of  this  magnifieent  empire  was  con- 
fided, that  they  were  misnsing  the  sacred  trust,  and  that  posterity  would  corse  them  for  their 
coldness  or  negjlect:  neither  did  any  of  the  rich  nobles,  whose  tables  he  had  adorned  by  his  wit» 
offer  to  enable  him  to  toil  free  of  rent,  in  a  land  of  which  he  was  to  be  a  permanent  ornament;— 
all  were  rilent^— all  were  cold— the  Earl  of  Glencaim  alone,  aided  by  Alexander  Wood,  a  gentle- 
man who  merits  pruse  oftener  than  he  is  named,  did  the  little  that  was  done  or  attempted  to  be 
done  for  him:  nor  was  that  little  done  on  the  peer's  part  without  solicitation: — "I  wish  to  go 
into  the  excise ;"  thns  he  wrote  to  Glencaim  |  "  and  I  am  told  yonr  lordship's  interest  will  easily 
procure  me  the  grant  from  the  commissioners:  and  yonr  lordship's  patronage  and  goodness, 
which  haye  already  rescued  me  fr^m  obscurity,  wretchedness,  and  exUe,  emboldens  me  to  ask 
that  interest  Tou  haye  likewise  put  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little  tie  of  home  that  sheltered 
an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three  sisters  from  destructiion.  I  am  ill  qualified  to  dog  the 
heels  of  greatness  with  the  impertinence  of  solicitation,  and  tremble  nearly  as  much  at  the  thought 
of  the  cold  promise  as  the  cold  denial."  The  farm  and  the  excise  exhibit  the  poet's  humble 
scheme  of  life :  the  money  of  the  one,  he  thought,  woiQd  support  the  toil  of  the  other,  and  in  the 
fortonate  management  of  both,  he  looked  for  the  rough  abundance,  if  not  the  elegancies  suitable 
to  a  poet's  condition. 

While  Scotland  was  disgraced  by  sordidly  allowing  her  brightest  genius  to  descend  to  the 
plough  and  the  excise,  the  poet  hastened  his  departure  fr^m  a  city  which  had  witnessed  both  his 
triumph  and  his  shame :  he  bade  farewell  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  such  of  the  classic  literati 
— the  Blairs,  the  Stewarts,  the  Mackensies,  and  the  Tytlers — as  had  welcomed  the  rustic  bard 
and  continued  to  countenance  him ;  while  in  softer  accents  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Clarindas  and 
Chlorises  of  whose  charms  he  had  sung,  and,  having  wrung  a  settlement  from  Creech,  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  Mossgiel  and  Mauchline.  He  had  several  reasons,  and  all  serious  ones,  for 
taking  Ayrshire  in  his  way  to  the  IHth :  he  desired  to  see  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  had  partaken  of  his  success,  and  were  now  raised  from  pining  penury  to  comparative  affluence: 
he  desired  to  see  those  who  had  aided  him  in  his  early  struggles  into  the  upper  aii^— perhaps 
those,  too,  who  had  looked  coldly  on,  and  smiled  at  his  outward  aspirations  after  fame  or  distinc- 
tion ;  but  more  than  all,  he  desired  to  see  one  whom  he  once  and  still  dearly  loved,  who  had  been 
a  sufferer  for  his  sake,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  make  mistress  of  his  fireside  and  the  sharer  of 
his  fortunes.  Even  while  whispering  of  love  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon, 
or  sighing  out  the  affected  sentimentalities  of  platonic  or  pastoral  love  in  the  ear  of  Clarinda,  his 
thoughts  wandered  to  her  whom  he  had  left  bleaching  her  webs  among  the  daisies  on  Mauchline 
braes — she  had  stOl  his  heart,  and  in  spite  of  her  own  and  her  father's  disclamation,  she  was  his 
wife.  It  was  one  of  the  delusions  of  this  great  poet,  as  well  as  of  those  good  people,  the  Armours, 
that  the  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  the  destruction  of  the  marriage-lines,  and  that  Robert 
Bums  and  Jean  Armour  were  as  single  as  though  they  had  neither  vowed  nor  written  themselves 
man  and  wife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time  was  come  when  all  scruples  and  obstacles  were  to  be 
removed  which  stood  In  the  way  of  their  union :  their  hands  were  united  by  Gavin  Hamilton, 
according  to  law,  in  April,  1788 ;  and  even  the  Reverend  Mr.  Auld,  so  mercilessly  lampooned, 
smiled  forgivingly  as  the  poet  satisfied  a  church  wisely  scrupulous  regarding  the  sacred  ceremony 
of  marriage. 

Though  Jean  Armour  was  but  a  country  lass  of  humble  degree,  she  had  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  personal  charms  sufficient  not  only  to  win  and  fix  the  affections  of  the  poet,  but  to  sanction 
the  praise  which  he  showered  on  her  in  song.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  he  thus  describes  her : 
"  The  most  pladd  good  nature  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  warm  heart,  gratefully  devoted 
with  all  its  powers  to  love  me ;  vigorous  health  and  sprightiy  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome  figure :  these  I  think  in  a  woman  may  make  a 
good  wife,  though  she  should  never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures,  nor  have  danced  in  a 
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brighter  Msembly  than  ft  penny-pay  wedding."  To  the  aocompliehed  Margaret  Chalmers,  of 
.Edinburgh,  he  adde,  to  complete  the  picture,  *<  I  hare  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest 
temper,  the  soundest  constitution,  and  kindest  heart  in  the  country :  a  certain  late  publication 
of  Scots'  poems  she  has  perused  very  devoutly,  and  all  the  ballads  in  the  land,  as  she  has  the 
finest  woodnote  wild  you  ever  heard."  With  his  young  wife,  a  punch  bowl  of  Scottish  marble,  and 
an  eight-day  dock,  both  presents  ft^m  Mr.  Armour,  now  reconciled  to  his  eminent  son-in-law, 
with  a  new  plough,  and  a  beautiM  heifer,  given  by  Mrs.  Dunlop,  with  about  four  hundred  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  a  resolution  to  toil,  and  a  hope  of  success,  Bums  made  his  appearance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  and  set  up  his  stdBf  at  Ellisland.  This  farm,  now  a  dassio  spot,  is  about  six  miles 
up  the  river  from  Dumfries ;  it  extends  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres :  the  soil  is  kindly ;  the 
holmland  portion  of  it  loamy  and  rich,  and  it  has  at  command  fine  walks  on  the  river  side,  and 
views  of  the  Friar's  Carse,  Cowehill,  and  Dalswinton.  For  a  while  the  poet  had  to  hide  his  head 
in  a  smoky  hovel ;  till  a  house  to  his  fancy,  and  offices  for  his  cattle  and  his  c>ops  were  built,  his 
accommodation  was  sufficiently  humble ;  and  his  mind  taking  its  hue  from  his  situation,  infused 
a  bitterness  into  the  letters  in  which  he  first  made  known  to  his  western  friends  that  he  had  fixed 
his  abode  in  Nithsdale.  « I  am  here,"  said  he,  <*  at  the  very  elbow  of  existence :  the  only  things 
to  be  found  in  perfection  in  this  country  are  stupidity  and  canting ;  prose  they  only  know  in  graces 
and  prayers,  and  the  value  of  these  they  estimate  as  they  do  their  plaiden-webs,  by  the  ell :  ma 
for  the  muses,  they  have  as  much  an  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as  of  a  poet."  *^  This  is  an  undiscovered 
clime,"  he  at  another  period  exclaims,  "  it  is  unknown  to  poetry,  and  prose  never  looked  on  it 
save  in  drink.  I  sit  by  the  fire,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel :  I  hear,  but  cannot 
see  it,  for  it  is  hidden  in  the  smoke  which  eddies  round  and  round  me  before  it  seeks  to  escape  by 
window  and  door.  I  have  no  converse  but  with  the  ignorance  which  encloses  me :  no  kenned  face 
but  that  of  my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes — my  life  is  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence." 

When  the  poet's  new  house  was  built  and  plenished,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  mind  began  to 
clear,  he  found  the  land  to  be  fruitful,  and  its  people  intelligent  and  wise.  In  Riddel,  of  Friar's 
Carse,  he  found  a  scholar  and  antiquarian ;  in  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  man  conversant  with 
science  as  well  as  with  the  world;  in  M'Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  a  generous  and  accomplished 
gentleman ;  and  in  John  Syme,  of  Ryedalo,  a  man  much  after  his  own  heart,  and  a  lover  of  the 
wit  and  socialities  of  polished  life.  Of  these  gentlemen  Riddel,  who  was  his  neighbour,  was  the 
favourite :  a  door  was  made  in  the  march-fence  which  separated  Ellisland  from  Friar's  Cai-se, 
that  the  poet  might  indulge  in  the  retirement  of  the  Carse  hermitage,  a  little  lodge  in  the  wood, 
as  romantic  as  it  was  beautiful,  while  a  pathway  was  cut  through  the  dwarf  oaks  and  birches 
which  fringed  the  river  bank,  to  enable  the  poet  to  saunter  and  muse  without  let  or  interruption. 
This  attention  was  rewarded  by  an  inscription  for  the  hermitage,  written  with  elegance  as  well  oa 
feeling^  and  which  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  fancy  in  this  unpoetic  land.  In  a  happier  strain  he 
remembered  Matthew  Henderson :  this  is  one  of  the  sweetest  as  well  as  happiest  of  his  poetic 
compositions.  He  heard  of  his  friend's  death,  and  called  on  nature  animate  and  inanimate, 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  who  held  the  patent  of  his  honours  from  God  alone,  and  who  loved  all 
that  was  pure  and  lovely  and  good.  "  The  Whistle"  is  another  of  his  Ellisland  compositions :  the 
contest  which  he  has  recorded  with  such  spirit  and  humour  took  place  almost  at  his  door:  the 
heroes  were  Fergusson,  of  Craigdarroch,  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  of  Maxwelltown,  and  Riddel,  of 
the  Friar's  Carse :  the  poet  was  present,  and  drank  bottle  and  bottle  about  with  the  best,  and 
when  all  was  done  he  seemed  much  disposed,  as  an  old  servant  at  Friar's  Carse  remembered,  to 
take  up  the  victor. 

Burns  had  become  fully  reconciled  to  Nithsdale,  and  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
muse  when  he  produced  Tarn  O'Shantcr,  the  crowning  glory  of  all  his  poems.  For  this  marvellous 
tale  we  are  indebted  to  something  like  accident:  Francis  Grose,  the  antiquary,  happened  to  visit 
Friar's  Carse,  and  as  he  loved  wine  and  wit,  the  total  want  of  imagination  was  no  hinderanco  to 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  poet :  **  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk"  was  mentioned,  and  Grose 
taid  he  would  include  it  in  his  illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland,  if  the  bard  of  the 
Doon  would  write  a  poem  to  accompany  it.  Bums  consented,  and  before  he  left  the  table,  the 
various  traditions  which  belonged  to  the  ruin  were  passing  through  his  mind.    One  of  these  was 
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of  a  ftnnevy  who,  on  ft  night  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  on  passing  the  old  Idrk  was  startlod  ly  a 
light  g^mmering  inside  the  walls :  on  drawing  near  he  saw  a  oaldron  hnng  OTor  a  fire,  in  which 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  children  were  simmering:  there  was  neither  witoh  nor  fiend  to  guard  it, 
so  he  unhooked  the  oaldron,  turned  ont  the  contents,  and  carried  it  home  as  a  trophy.  A  second 
tradition  was  of  a  man  of  Kyle,  who,  haiing  been  on  a  market  night  detained  late  in  Ayr,  on 
crossing  the  old  bridge  of  Doon,  on  his  way  home,  saw  a  light  streaming  through  the  gothic  win- 
dow of  Alloway  kirk,  and  on  riding  near,  beheld  a  batch  of  the  district  witches  dancing  merrily 
round  their  master,  the  devil,  who  kept  them  *<louping  and  flinging"  to  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe, 
lie  knew  several  of  the  old  crones,  and  smiled  at  their  gambols,  for  they  were  dancing  in  their 
smocks :  but  one  of  them,  and  she  happened  to  be  young  and  rosy,  had  on  a  smook  shorter  than 
those  of  her  companions  by  two  spans  at  least,  which  so  moved  the  farmer  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Weel  luppan,  Maggie  wi*  the  short  sark  I"  Satan  stopped  his  music,  the  light  was  eztinguittbed, 
and  out  rushed  the  hags  after  the  farmer,  who  made  at  the  gallop  for  the  bridge  of  Doon,  knowing 
that  they  could  not  cross  a  stream :  he  escaped ;  but  Maggie,  who  was  foremoit,  seised  his  horse's 
tail  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  pulled  it  off  in  her  efforts  to  stay  him. 

This  poem  was  the  work  of  a  single  day :  Bums  walked  out  to  his  favourite  musing  path, 
which  runs  towards  the  old  tower  of  the  Isle,  along  Nithside,  and  was  observed  to  walk  hastily 
and  mutter  as  he  went.  His  wife  knew  by  these  signs  that  he  was  engaged  in  composition,  and 
watched  him  from  the  window ;  at  last  wearying,  and  moreover  wondering  at  the  unusual  length 
of  his  meditations,  she  took  her  children  with  her  and  went  to  meet  him ;  but  as  he  seemed  not 
to  see  her,  she  stept  aside  among  the  broom  to  allow  him  to  pass,  which  he  did  with  a  flushed 
brow  and  dropping  eyes,  reciting  these  lines  aloud : — 

"  Now  Tarn !  O,  Tam !  had  thao  been  qaeana, 
A'  plump  and  itrapping  in  their  teene, 
Their  larka,  inetead  o*  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  maw-white  leventeen  hnnder  linen  ! 
Thir  broeks  o*  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  ware  plaih,  o'  gude  blae  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  aff  my  hardies, 
For  ae  blink  o>  the  bonnie  bordiee !" 

He  embellished  this  wild  tradition  from  fact  as  well  as  from  fancy :  along  the  road  which  Tam 
came  on  that  eventftil  night  his  memory  supplied  circumstances  which  prepared  him  for  the 
strange  sight  at  the  kirk  of  Alloway.  A  poor  chapman  had  perished,  some  winters  before,  in  the 
snow;  a  murdered  child  had  been  found  by  some  early  hunters;  a  tippling  farmer  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  at  the  expense  of  his  neck,  beside  a  "  meikle  stane ;"  and  a  melancholy  old  woman 
had  hanged  herself  at  the  bush  aboon  the  well,  as  the  poem  relates:  all  these  matters  the  poet 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  muse,  and  used  them  with  a  skill  which  adorns  rather  than 
oppresses  the  legend.  A  pert  lawyer  from  Dumfries  objected  to  the  language  as  obscure: 
"  Obscure,  sir  T'  said  Bums ;  <<  you  know  not  the  language  of  that  great  master  of  your  own  art 
— the  deviL     If  you  had  a  witch  for  your  client  you  would  not  be  able  to  manage  her  defence !" 

He  wrote  few  poems  after  his  marriage,  but  he  composed  many  songs :  the  sweet  voice  of  Mra. 
Bums  and  the  craving  of  Johnson's  Museum  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  number,  but 
not  for  their  variety,  which  is  truly  wonderful.  In  the  history  of  that  mournful  strain,  "  Mary 
in  Heaven,"  we  read  the  story  of  many  of  his  lyrics,  for  they  generally  sprang  from  his  personal 
feelings:  no  poet  has  put  more  of  himself  into  his  poetry  than  Bums.  <* Robert,  though  ill  of  a 
cold,"  said  his  wife,  <*had  been  busy  all  day — a  day  of  September,  1789,  with  the  shearers  in 
the  field,  and  as  he  had  got  most  of  the  com  into  the  stack-yard,  was  in  good  spirits ;  but  when 
twilight  came  he  grew  sad  about  something,  and  could  not  rest :  he  wandered  first  up  the  water- 
side, and  then  went  into  the  stack-yard :  I  followed,  and  begged  him  to  come  into  the  house,  as* 
he  was  ill,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  He  said,  <Ay,  ay,'  but  did  not  come:  he  tllre^r 
himself  down  on  some  loose  sheaves,  and  lay  looking  at  the  sky,  and  particularly  at  a  largo, 
bright  star,  which  shone  like  another  moon.  At  last,  but  that  was  long  after  I  had  left  him,  lie 
MBBe  hmne — ^the  song  was  already  composed."    To  the  memory  of  Mary  Campbell  he  dedicated 
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thai  tonohing  ode ;  and  lie  thus  intimates  the  oontinoance  of  hie  early  affection  for  **  The  fair- 
haired  laas  of  the  west,"  in  a  letter  of  that  time  to  Mrs.  Dnnlop.  "If  there  is  another  life,  it 
must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the  amiable,  and  the  hmnane.  What  a  flattering  idea, 
then,  is  a  world  to  come  1  There  shall  I,  with  speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  recognise  my 
lo8t>  my  cTer  dear  Mary,  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with  tnith,  honour,  constancy,  and  loTe." 
These  melancholy  words  gave  way  in  their  turn  to  others  of  a  nature  lively  and  humorous :  *'  Tarn 
-  Olen,"  in  which  the  thoughts  flow  as  freely  as  the  waters  of  the  Nith,  on  whose  banks  he  wrote 
it;  '*  Findlay,''  with  its  quiet  vein  of  sly  simplicity;  "Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,"  the  first 
of  social,  and  "  She's  fair  and  fause,"  the  first  of  sarcastic  songs,  with  "  The  dell's  awa  wi'  the 
Exciseman,"  are  all  productions  of  this  period — a  period  which  had  besides  its  own  fears  and  its 
own  forebodings. 

For  a  while  Bums  seemed  to  prosper  in  his  farm :  he  held  the  plough  with  his  own  hand,  he 
guided  the  harrows,  he  distributed  the  seed-corn  equally  among  the  ftirrows,  and  he  reaped  the 
crop  in  its  season,  and  saw  it  safely  coTered  in  from  the  storms  of  winter  with  "thack  and  rape ;" 
his  wife,  too,  superintended  the  daiiy  with  a  skill  which  she  had  brought  from  Kyle,  and  as  the 
harvest,  for  a  season  or  two,  was  abundant,  and  the  dairy  yielded  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
market,  it  seemed  that  "the  luckless  star"  which  ruled  his  lot  had  relented,  and  now  shone 
unboding  and  benignly.  But  much  more  is  required  than  toil  of  hand  to  make  a  successful 
farmer,  nor  will  the  attention  bestowed  only  by  fits  and  starts,  compensate  for  carelessness  or 
oversight :  frugality,  not  in  one  thing  but  in  all,  is  demanded,  in  small  matters  as  weU  as  in  great, 
while  a  earefdl  nund  and  a  vigilant  eye  must  superintend  the  labours  of  servants,  and  the  whole 
sy^m  of  in-door  and  out-door  economy.  Now,  during  the  three  years  which  Bums  stayed  in 
Ellisland,  he  neither  wrought  with  that  constant  diligence  which  farming  demands,  nor  did  he 
bestow  upon  it  the  unremitting  attention  of  eye  and  mind  which  such  a  farm  required :  besides 
his  skill  in  husbandry  was  but  moderate— the  rent,  though  of  his  own  fixing,  was  too  high  for 
him  and  for  the  times;  the  ground,  though  good,  was  not  so  excellent  as  he  might  have  had  on 
the  same  estate — ^he  employed  more  servants  than  the  number  of  acres  demanded,  and  spread  for 
them  a  richer  board  than  common :  when  we  have  said  this  we  need  not  add  the  expensive  tastes 
induced  by  poetry,  to  keep  readers  from  starting,  when  they  are  told  that  Bums,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year  of  occupation,  resigned  his  lease  to  the  landlord,  and  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  the 
plough.  He  was  not,  however,  quite  desolate ;  he  had  for  a  year  or  more  been  appointed  on  the 
excise,  and  had  superintended  a  district  extending  to  ten  large  parishes,  with  applause;  indeed, 
it  has  been  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  for  failure  in  his  farm,  that  wheuvthe  plough  or  the  sickle 
summoned  him  to  the  field,  he  was  to  be  found,  either  pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenue, 
among  the  valleys  of  Dumfrieshire,  or  measuring  out  pastoral  verse  to  the  beauties  of  the  land. 
He  retired  to  a  house  in  the  Bank-vennel  of  Dumfries,  and  commenced  a  town-life :  he  commenced 
it  with  an  empty  pocket,  for  Ellisland  had  swallowed  up  all  the  profits  of  his  poems :  he  had  now 
neither  a  bam  to  produce  meal  nor  barley,  a  barn-yard  to  yield  a  fat  hen,  a  field  to  which  he 
90uld  go  at  Martinmas  for  a  mart,  nor  a  dairy  to  supply  milk  and  cheese  and  butter  to  the  table 
—he  had,  in  snort,  all  to  buy  and  little  to  buy  with.  He  regarded  it  as  a  compensation  that  he 
had  no  farm-rent  to  provide,  no  bankruptcies  to  dread,  no  horse  to  keep,  for  his  excise  duties  were 
now  confined  to  Bumfries,  and  that  the  burthen  of  a  barren  fSarm  was  removed  from  his  mind,  and 
his  muse  at  liberty  to  renew  her  unsolicited  strains. 

But  from  the  day  of  his  departure  fr^m  "  the  barren"  Ellisland,  the  downward  course  of  Bums 
may  be  dated.  The  cold  neglect  of  his  country  had  driven  him  back  indignantiy  to  the  plough, 
and  he  hoped  to  gain  from  the  furrowed  field  that  independence  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Scotiand 
to  have  provided :  but  he  did  not  resume  the  plough  with  all  the  advantages  he  possessed  when 
he  first  forsook  it:  he  had  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of  polished  life — ^his  tastes  had  been  rendered 
expensive  as  well  as  pure :  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  hoped  for  the  pleasures  of  literary  retire- 
ment, while  the  hands  which  had  led  jewelled  dames  over  scented  carpets  to  supper  tables  loaded 
with  silver  took  hold  of  the  hilts  of  the  plough  with  more  of  reluctance  than  goodwill.  Edinburgh, 
with  its  lords  and  its  ladies,  its  delights  and  its  hopes,  spoiled  him  for  farming.  Nor  were  his 
new  labours  more  acceptable  to  his  haughty  spirit  than  those  of  the  plough :  the  excise'  for  a 
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Mntorj  had  been  a  irord  of  opprobrium  or  of  hatred  in  the  north :  the  duties  irhich  it  imposed 
were  regarded,  not  by  peasants  alone,  as  a  serious  encroachment  upon  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  to  mislead  a  gauger,  or  resist  him,  even  to  blood,  was  considered  by  few  as  a  fault. 
That  the  brightest  genius  of  the  nation — one  whose  tastes  and  sensibilities  were  so  peculiarly  its 
own — should  be,  as  a  reward,  set  to  look  after  run-rum  and  smuggled  tobacco,  and  to  gauge 
ale-wife's  barrels,  was  a  regret  and  a  marrel  to  many,  and  a  source  of  bitter  merriment  to  Bums 
himself. 

The  duties  of  his  situation  were  howeyer  performed  punctually,  if  not  with  pleasure :  he  was  a 
vigilant  officer ;  he  was  also  a  merciful  and  considerate  one :  though  loTing  a  joke,  and  not  at  all 
averse  to  a  dram,  he  walked  among  suspicious  brewers,  captious  ale-wiyes,  and  frowning  shop- 
keepers as  uprightly  as  courteously :  he  smoothed  the  ruggedest  natures  into  acquiescence  by  his 
gayety  and  humour,  and  yet  never  gave  cause  for  a  malicious  remark,  by  allowing  his  vigilance 
to  slumber.  He  was  brave,  too,  and  in  the  capture  of  an  armed  smuggler,  in  which  he  led  the 
attack,  showed  that  he  neither  feared  water  nor  fire :  he  loved,  also,  to  counsel  the  more  forward 
of  the  smugglers  to  abandon  their  dangerous  calling ;  his  sympathy  for  the  helpless  poor  induced 
him  to  give  them  now  and  then  notice  of  his  approach ;  he  has  been  known  to  interpret  the  severe 
laws  of  the  excise  into  tenderness  and  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  In  all 
this  he  did  but  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  kind :  and  his  conduct  was  so  regarded  by  a  very 
competent  and  candid  judge.  "  Let  me  look  at  the  books  of  Burns,"  said  Maxwell,  of  Terraughty, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  district  magistrates,  **  for  they  show  that  an  upright  officer  may  be  a 
merciful  one."  With  a  salary  of  some  seventy  pounds  a  year,  the  chance  of  a  few  guineas  annually 
from  the  future  editions  of  his  poems,  and  the  hope  of  rising  at  some  distant  day  to  the  more 
lucrative  situation  of  supervisor,  Bums  continued  to  live  in  Dumfries ;  first  in  the  Bank-vennel, 
and  next  in  a  small  house  in  a  humble  street,  since  called  by  his  name. 

In  his  earlier  years  the  poet  seems  to  have  scattered  songs  as  thick  as  a  summer  eve  scatters 
its  dews ;  nor  did  he  scatter  them  less  carelessly :  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  thought  much  less 
of  them  than  of  his  poems :  the  sweet  song  of  Mary  Morison,  and  others  not  at  all  inferior,  lay 
unregarded  among  his  papers  till  accident  called  them  out  to  shine  and  be  admired.  Many  of 
these  brief  but  happy  compositions,  sometimes  with  his  name,  and  oftener  without,  he  threw  in 
doxens  at  a  time  into  Johnson,  where  they  were  noticed  only  by  the  captious  Riteon :  but  now  a 
work  of  higher  pretence  claimed  a  share  in  his  skill :  in  September,  1792,  he  was  requested  by 
George  Thomson  to  render,  for  his  national  collection,  the  poetry  worthy  of  the  muses  of  the 
north,  and  to  take  compassion  on  many  choice  airs,  which  had  waited  for  a  poet  like  the  author  of 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  to  wed  them  to  immortal  verse.  To  engage  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Boms  required  small  persuasion,  and  while  Thomson  asked  for  strains  delicate  and  polished,  the 
poet  characteristically  stipulated  that  his  contributions  were  to  be  without  remuneration,  and  the 
language  seasoned  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Scottish  dialect  As  his  heart  was  much  in  the  matter, 
he  beg^n  to  pour  out  verse  with  a  readiness  and  talent  unknown  in  the  history  of  song :  his 
engagement  with  Thomson,  and  his  esteem  for  Johnson,  gave  birth  to  a  series  of  songs  as  brilliant 
8fl  varied,  and  as  naturally  easy  as  they  were  gracefully  original.  In  looking  over  those  very 
dissimilar  collections  it  H  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  songs  which  he  wrote  for  the  more 
stately  work,  while  they  are  more  polished  and  elegant  than  those  which  he  contributed  to  the 
lees  pretending  one,  are  at  the  same  time  less  happy  in  their  humour  and  less  simple  in  their 
pathos.  "What  pleases  me  as  simple  and  naive,"  says  Bums  to  Thomson,  "disgusts  you  as 
ludicrous  and  low.  For  this  reason  *  Fye,  gie  me  my  coggie,  sirs,'  *Fye,  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal,* 
with  several  others  of  that  cast,  are  to  me  highly  pleasing,  while  *  Saw  ye  my  Father'  delights  me 
with  its  descriptive  simple  pathos :"  we  read  in  these  words  the  reasons  of  the  difference  between 
the  lyrics  of  the  two  collections. 

The  land  where  the  poet  lived  fumished  ready  materials  for  song :  hills  with  fine  woods,  vales 
with  clear  waters,  and  dames  as  lovely  as  any  recorded  in  verse,  were  to  be  had  in  his  walks 
and  his  visits ;  while,  for  the  purposes  of  mirth  or  of  humour,  characters,  in  whose  faces  originality 
was  legibly  written,  were  as  numerous  in  Nitbsdale  as  he  had  found  them  in  the  west.  He  had 
been  reproached,  while  in  Kyle,  with  seeing  charms  in  very  ordinary  looks,  and  hanging  the 
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garlands  of  the  muse  on  onloTely  altars ;  he  was  liable  to  no  such  censure  in  Nithsdale ;  he 
poured  out  the  incense  of  poetry  only  on  the  fair  and  oaptiyating :  his  Jeans,  his  Lucys,  his 
FhiUises,  and  his  Jessies  were  ladies  of  such  mental  or  personal  charms  as  the  Beynolds's 
and  the  Lawrences  of  the  time  would  haye  rejoiced  to  lay  out  their  choicest  colours  on.  But 
he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  charms  of  those  whom  he  could  step  out  to  the  walks  and 
admire :  his  lyrics  giye  evidence  of  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts  to  the  distant  or  the  dead — ^he 
loTes  to  remember  Charlotte  Hamilton  and  Mary  Campbell,  and  think  of  the  sighs  and  tows  on  - 
the  Devon  and  the  Doon,  while  his  harpstrings  were  still  quiyering  to  the  names  of  the  Millers  and 
the  M'Murdos — ^to  the  charms  of  the  lasses  with  golden  or  with  flaxen  locks,  in  the  valley  where 
he  dwelt.  Of  Jean  M'Murdo  and  her  sister  Phillis  he  loved  to  sing ;  and  their  beauty  merited 
his  strains :  to  one  who  died  in  her  bloom,  Lucy  Johnston,  he  addressed  a  song  of  great  sweet- 
ness ;  to  Jessie  Lewars,  two  or  three  songs  of  gratitude  and  praise :  npr  did  he  forget  other 
beauties,  for  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Riddel  is  remembered,  and  the  absence  of  fair  Clarinda  is 
lamented  in  strains  both  impassioned  and  pathetic. 

But  the  main  inspirer  of  the  latter  songs  of  Bums  was  a  young  woman  of  humble  birth :  of  a 
form  equal  to  the  most  exquisite  proportions  of  sculpture,  with  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and  merri- 
ment in  her  large  bright  eyes,  enough  to  drive  an  amatory  poet  crazy.  Her  name  was  Jean 
Lorimer;  she  was  not  more  than  seventeen  when  the  poet  made  her  acquaintance,  and  though 
she  had  got  a  sort  of  brevet-right  from  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  use  his  southron  name  of  Whelp- 
dale,  she  loved  best  to  be  addressed  by  her  maiden  designation,  while  the  poet  chose  to  veil  her 
in  the  numerous  lyrics,  to  which  she  gave  life,  under  the  names  of  **Chloris,"  "The  lass  of 
Craigie-bumwood,"  and  "  The  lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks."  Though  of  a  temper  not  much 
inclined  to  conceal  anything,  Burfis  complied  so  tastefully  with  the  growing  demand  of  the  age 
for  the  exterior  decencies  of  life,  that  when  the  scrupling  dames  of  Caledonia  sung  a  new  song 
in  her  praise,  they  were  as  unconscious  whence  its  beauties  came,  as  is  the  lover  of  art,  that  the 
shape  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  marble  nymph  which  he  admires,  are  derived  from  a  creature 
who  sells  the  use  of  her  charms  indifferently  to  sculpture  or  to  love.  Fine  poetry,  like  other  arts 
called  fine,  springs  from  **  strange  places,"  as  the  flower  in  the  fable  said,  when  it  bloomed  on 
the  dunghill ;  nor  is  Bums  more  to  be  blamed  than  was  Raphael,  who  painted  Madonnas,  and 
Magdalens  with  dishevelled  hair  and  lifted  eyes,  from  a  loose  lady,  whom  the  pope,  **  Holy  at 
Rome — here  Antichrist,"  charitably  prescribed  to  the  artist,  while  he  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
the  church.  Of  the  poetic  use  which  he  made  of  Jean  Lorimer's  charms.  Bums  gives  this  account 
to  Thomson.  **  The  lady  on  whom  the  song  of  Craigie-bumwood  was  made  is  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  Scotland,  and  in  fact  is  to  me  in  a  manner  what  Steme's  Eliza  was  to  him — a  mistress, 
or  friend,  or  what  you  will,  in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  platonio  love.  I  assure  you  that  to  my 
lovely  friend  you  are  indebted  for  many  of  my  best  songs.  Do  you  think  that  the  sober  gin-horse 
routine  of  existence  could  inspire  a  man  with  life  and  love  and  joy— could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm, 
or  melt  him  with  pathos,  equal  to  the  genius  of  ^ur  book?  No!  no  I  Whenever  I  want  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  in  song — to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to  your  diviner  airs — do  you  imagine  I 
fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial  emanation  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  I  have  a  glorious  recipe ;  the 
very  one  that  for  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  divinity  of  healing  and  poesy,  when  erst  he 
piped  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I  put  myself  in  a  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in  proportion  are  you  delighted  with  my  verses. 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Parnassus,  and  the  witchery  of  her  smile,  the  divinity 
of  Helicon." 

Most  of  the  songs  which  he  composed  under  the  influences  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  of  the 
first  order:  "Bonnie  Lesley,*'  "Highland  Mary,"  "Auld  Rob  Morris,"  "Duncan  Gray,"  "Wan- 
dering Willie,"  "  Meg  o'  the  Mill,"  "  The  poor  and  honest  sodger,"  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  "  Phillis  the 
fair,"  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo,*'  "  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore,"  "  Whistle  and  1*11  come 
to  you,  my  lad,"  "  Brace's  Address  to  his  men  at  Bannockbum,"  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Thine  am 
I,  my  faithful  fair,"  "  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,"  "0  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves,"  "Con* 
tented  wi'  little,  and  cantle  wi'  mair,"  "  Their  groves  of  sweet  myrtle,"  "  Last  May  a  braw  wooer 
t  down  the  lang  glen,"  "0  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet,"  "Hey  for  r  lass  wi*  a  tocher," 
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"Here's  &  health  to  ane  Iloe  dear,"  and  the  "Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks."  Many  of  tht 
latter  lyrics  of  Bums  irere  more  or  less  altered,  to  put  them  into  better  harmony  irith  the  airs, 
and  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  wondered  that  a  bard  so  impetuous  and  intractable,  in  most 
matters,  should  haye  become  so  soft  and  pliable,  as  to  make  changes  which  too  often  sacrificed 
the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  a  fuller  and  more  swelling  sound.  It  is  true  that  the  emphatic  notes 
of  the  music  must  find  their  echo  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Terse,  and  that  words  soft  and 
liquid  are  fitter  for  ladies'  lips,  than  words  hissing  and  rough ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  changing 
a  harsher  word  for  one  more  harmonious  the  sense  often  sulFers,  and  that  happiness  of  expression, 
and  that  dance  of  words  which  lyric  Terse  requires,  lose  much  of  their  life  and  Tigour.  The 
poet's  faTourite  walk  in  composing  his  songs  was  on  a  beautiful  green  sward  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Nith,  opposite  Lincluden ;  and  his  favourite  posture  for  composition  at  home  was  balancing 
himself  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  arm-chair. 

While  indulging  in  these  lyrical  flights,  politics  penetrated  into  Nithsdale,  and  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  that  secluded  region.  First,  there  came  a  contest  for  the  representation  of  the 
Ihimfries  cUstrict  of  boroughs,  between  Patrick  Miller,  younger,  of  Dalswinton,  and  Sir  James 
Johnstone,  of  Westerhall,  and  some  two  years  afterwards,  a  struggle  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright,  between  the  interest  of  the  Stewarts,  of  Qalloway,  and  Patrick  Heron, 
of  Kerroughtree.  In  the  first  of  these  the  poet  mingled  discretion  with  his  mirth,  and  raised  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  both  parties  joined ;  for  this  sobriety  of  temper,  good  reasons  may  be 
assigned :  Miller,  the  elder,  of  Dalswinton,  had  desired  to  oblige  him  in  the  affair  of  Ellisland, 
and  his  firm  and  considerate  friend,  M'Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  was  chamberlain  to  his  Grace  of 
Queensbury,  on  whose  interest  Miller  stood.  On  the  other  hand,  his  old  Jacobitical  affections 
made  him  the  secret  well-wisher  to  Westerhall,  for  up  to  this  time,  at  least  till  acid  disappoint- 
ment and  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man  influenced  him.  Burns,  or  as  a 
western  rhymer  of  his  day  and  district  worded  the  reproach — Rob  was  a  Tory.  His  situation,  it 
will  therefore  be  observed,  disposed  him  to  moderation,  and  accounts  for  the  milkiness  of  his 
Epistle  to  Fintray,  in  which  he  marshals  the  chiefs  of  the  contending  factions,  and  foretells  the 
fierceness  of  the  strife,  without  pretending  to  foresee  the  event.  Neither  is  he  more  explicit, 
though  infinitely  more  humorous,  in  his  ballad  of  "  The  Five  Carlins,"  in  which  he  impersonates 
the  five  boroughs — ^Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben,  Sanquhar,  and  Annan,  and  draws 
their  characters  as  shrewd  and  calculating  dames,  met  in  much  wrath  and  drink  to  choose  a 
representative. 

But  the  two  or  three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  eloction  for  the  boroughs,  and  that  for 
the  county  adjoining,  wrought  a  serious  change  in  the  temper  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  poet. 
His  Jacobitism,  as  has  been  said,  was  of  a  poetic  kind,  and  put  on  but  in  obedience  to  old  feelings, 
and  made  no  part  of  the  man :  he  was  in  his  heart  as  democratic  as  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  which 
educated  him — ^he  acknowledged  no  other  superiority  but  the  mental :  <<  he  was  disposed,  too," 
said  Professor  Walker,  "  f^om  constitutional  temper,  from  education  and  the  accidents  of  life,  to 
a  jealousy  of  power,  and  a  keen  hostility  against  every  system  which  enabled  birth  and  opulence 
to  anticipate  those  rewards  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  genius  and  virtue."  When  we  add 
to  this,  a  resentment  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  dispensers  of  public  patronage,  who  had 
neglected  his  claims,  and  showered  pensions  and  places  on  men  unworthy  of  being  named  with 
him,  we  have  assigned  causes  for  the  change  of  side  and  the  tone  of  asperity  and  bitterness 
infused  into  "  The  Heron  Ballads."  Formerly  honey  was  mixed  with  his  gall :  a  little  praise 
sweetened  his  censure :  in  these  election  lampoons  he  is  fierce  and  even  venomous : — ^no  man  has 
a  head  but  what  is  empty,  nor  a  heart  that  is  not  black :  men  descended  without  reproach  from 
lines  of  heroes  are  stigmatized  as  cowards,  and  the  honest  and  conscientious  are  reproached  as 
miserly,  mean,  and  dishonourable.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  party.  "  I  have  privately,"  thus  writes 
the  poet  to  Heron,  '*  printed  a  goodf  many  copies  of  the  ballads,  and  have  sent  them  among  friends 
about  the  country.  Ton  have  already,  as  your  auxiliary,  the  sober  detestation  of  mankind  on 
the  heads  of  your  opponents ;  and  I  swear  by  the  lyre  of  Thalia,  to  muster  on  your  side  all  th^ 
votaries  of  honest  laughter  and  fair,  candid  ridicule."  The  ridicule  was  uncandid,  and  the 
laughter  dishonest    The  poet  was  unfortunate  in  his  political  attachments :  Miller  gained  the 
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boroughs  which  Burxis  wished  he  might  lose,  and  Heron  lost  the  county  which  he  foretold  he  would 
gain.  It  must  also  be  recorded  against  the  good  taste  of  the  poet,  that  he  loTed  to  recite  "  The 
Heron  Ballads,"  and  reckon  them  among  his  happiest  compositions. 

From  attacking  others,  the  poet  was — ^in  the  interyal  between  penning  these  election  lampoons 
•—called  on  to  defend  himself:  for  this  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  unprepared,  though  in  those 
yeasty  times  he  might  haye  expected  it.  **  I  hare  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted,' 
he  thus  writes  to  Graham,  of  Fintray,  <<by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telling  me  that  he  hag 
reoeiyed  an  order  from  your  board  to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming  me  ag  a  per- 
son disaffected  to  goyemment.  Sir,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father :  you  know  what  you  -irould 
feel,  to  Ben  the  much-loyed  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  your  helpless  prattling  little  ones,  turned 
adrift  into  the  world,  degraded  and  disgraced,  from  a  situation  in  which  they  had  been  respectable 
and  respected.  I  would  not  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  eyen  worse  horrors,  if 
worse  can  be  than  those  I  haye  mentioned,  hung  oyer  my  head,  and  I  say  that  the  allegation, 
whateyer  yillain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie!  To  the  British  constitution,  on  Reyolution  principles,  next 
after  my  God,  I  am  deyotedly  attached.  To  your  patronage  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  you  haye 
allowed  me  a  claim ;  and  your  esteem  as  an  honest  man  I  know  is  my  due.  To  these,  sir,  permit 
me  to  appeal :  by  these  I  acyure  you  to  saye  me  from  that  misery  which  threatens  to  oyerwhelm 
me,  and  which  with  my  latest  breath  I  will  say  I  haye  not  deseryed.''  In  this  letter,  anotheV, 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  was  enclosed,  in  which  he  dis- 
claimed entertaining  the  idea  of  a  British  republic — a  wild  dream  of  the  day — but  stood  by  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  1688,  with  the  wish  to  see  such  corruptions  as  had  crept  in, 
amended.  This  last  remark,  it  appears,  by  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  Captain  Erskine,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Mar,  gaye  great  offence,  for  Corbet,  one  of  the  superiors,  was  desired  to  inform  him,  "that 
his  business  was  to  act,  and  not  to  think ;  and  that  whateyer  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was 
his  daty  to  be  silent  and  obedient."  The  intercession  of  Fintray,  and  the  explanations  of  Bums, 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  his  political  offence  was  forgiyen,  ''only  I  understand,"  said  he,  ''that 
all  "hopes  of  my  getting  officially  forward  are  blasted."  The  records  of  the  Excise  Office  exhibit 
no  trace  of  this  memorable  matter,  and  two  noblemen,  who  were  then  in  the  goyemment,  haye 
assured  me  that  this  harsh  proceeding  receiyed  no  countenance  at  head-quarters,  and  must  haye 
originated  with  some  ungenerous  or  malicious  person,  on  whom  the  poet  had  spilt  a  little  of  the 
nitric  acid  of  his  wrath. 

That  Bums  was  numbered  among  the  republicans  of  Dumfries  I  well  remember :  but  then 
those  who  held  different  sentiments  from  the  men  in  power,  were  all,  in  that  loyal  town,  stigma- 
tized as  democrats :  that  he  either  desired  to  see  the  constitution  changed,  or  his  country  inyaded 
by  the  liberal  French,  who  proposed  to  set  us  free  with  the  bayonet,  and  then  admit  us  to  the 
"  fraternal  embrace,"  no  one  oyer  belieyed.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  of  premiers  and  peers  with 
contempt;  that  he  hesitated  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  theatre,  to  the  air  of  "  God  saye  the  king;" 
that  he  refused  to  drink  the  health  of  Pitt,  saying  he  preferred  that  of  Washington— a  far  greater 
man ;  that  he  wrote  bitter  words  against  that  combination  of  princes,  who  desired  to  put  down 
freedom  in  France ;  that  he  said  the  titled  spurred  and  the  wealthy  switched  England  and  Scot- 
land like  two  hack-horses ;  and  that  all  the  high  places  of  the  land,  instead  of  being  filled  by 
genius  and .  talent,  were  occupied,  as  were  the  high-places  of  Israel,  with  idols  of  wood  or  of 
stone.  But  all  this  and  more  had  been  done  and  said  before  by  thousands  in  this  land,  whose 
love  of  their  country  was  neyer  questioned.  That  it  was  bad  taste  to  refuse  to  remoye  his  hat 
when  other  heads  were  bared,  and  little  better  to  refuse  to  pledge  in  company  the  name  of  Pitt, 
because  he  preferred  Washington,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  he  deseryed  to  be  written 
down  traitor,  for  mere  tnatters  of  whim  or  caprice,  or  to  be  turned  out  of  the  unenyied  situation 
of  "  gauging  auld  wiyes'  barrels,"  because  he  thought  there  were  some  stains  on  the  white  robe 
of  the  constitution,  seems  a  sort  of  tyranny  new  in  the  history  of  oppression.  His  loye  of 
country  is  recorded  in  too  many  undying  lines  to  admit  of  a  doubt  now :  nor  is  it  that  chiyalroua 
loTe  alone  which  men  call  romantic ;  it  is  a  loye  which  may  be  laid  up  in  eyery  man's  heart  and 
practised  in  eyery  man's  life;  the  words  are  homely,  but  the  words  of  Bums  are  always 
exprcssiye : — 
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"The  kattta  of  tha  kirk  and  itet* 

Parhapa  ■  eloat  may  fail  ia't, 
But  dail  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ayar  ea*  a  n^  in't. 
Ba  Britoni  atxll  to  Britons  tma, 

Aroang  oaraalvaa  united; 
For  aavar  but  by  Britiih  hands 

Shall  British  wrongs  ba  rightad.'* 

Bat  while  yenes,  deseiring  as  these  do  to  become  the  national  motto,  and  sentiments  loyal  and 
generous,  were  OTcrlooked  and  forgotten,  all  his  rash  words  about  ftreedom,  and  his  sarcastio 
sallies  about  thrones  and  kings,  were  treasured  up  to  his  iiO^ry,  by  the  mean  and  the  malicious . 
His  steps  were  watched  and  his  words  weighed ;  when  he  talked  with  a  firiend  in  the  street,  he 
was  supposed  to  utter  sedition ;  and  when  ladies  retired  f^om  the  table,  and  the  wine  circulated 
with  closed  doors,  he  was  suspected  of  treason  rather  than  of  toasting,  which  he  often  did  with 
much  humour,  the  charms  of  woman;  even  when  he  gave  as  a  sentiment,  <'May  our  success  be 
equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,"  he  was  liable  to  be  challenged  by  some  gunpowder  captain, 
who  thought  that  we  deserved  success  In  war,  whether  right  or  wrong.  It  is  true  that  he  hated 
with  a  most  cordial  hatred  all  who  presumed  on  their  own  consequence,  whether  arising  from 
wealth,  titles,  or  commissions  in  the  army ;  officers  he  usually  called  **  the  epauletted  puppies," 
and  lords  he  generally  spoke  of  as  «  feather-headed  fools,"  who  could  bu!  strut  and  stare  and  be 
insolent.  All  this  was  not  to  be  endured  meekly :  scorn  was  answered  with  scorn ;  and  having 
no  answer  in  kind  to  retort  his  satiric  flings,  his  unfriends  reported  that  it  was  unsafe  for  young 
men  to  associate  with  one  whose  principles  were  democratic,  and  scarcely  either  modest  or  safe 
for  young  women  to  listen  to  a  poet  whose  notions  of  female  virtue  were  so  loose  and  his  songs 
BO  free.  These  sentiments  prevailed  so  far  that  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  from  London,  told  me  he 
was  dissuaded  from  inviting  Bums  to  a  cUnner,  given  by  way  of  welcome  back  to  his  native  place, 
because  he  was  the  associate  of  democrats  and  loose  people ;  and  when  a  modest  dame  of  Dumfries 
expressed,  through  a  friend,  a  wish  to  have  but  the  honour  of  speaking  to  one  of  whose  genius  she 
was  an  admirer,  the  poet  declined  the  interview,  with  a  half-serious  smile,  saying,  "  Alas  I  she 
is  handsome,  and  you  know  the  character  publicly  assigned  to  me."  She  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  numbered,  it  is  likely,  with  the  Annas  and  the  Chlorises  of  his  freer  strains. 

The  neglect  of  his  country,  the  tyranny  of  the  Excise,  and  the  downfall  of  his  hopes  and  for- 
tunes, were  now  to  bring  forth  their  fruits — ^the  poet's  health  began  to  decline.  His  drooping 
looks,  his  neglect  of  his  person,  his  solitary  jiaunterings,  his  escape  from  the  stings  of  reflection 
Into  socialities,  and  his  distempered  Joy  in  the  company  of  beauty,  all  spoke,  as  plainly  as  with  a 
tongue,  of  a  sinking  heart  and  a  declining  body.  Yet  though  he  was  sensible  of  sinking  health, 
hope  did  not  at  once  desert  him :  he  continued  to  pour  out  such  tender  strains,  and  to  show  such 
llaphes  of  wit  and  humour  at  the  call  of  Thomson,  as  are  recorded  of  no  other  lyrist:  neither  did 
he,  when  in  company  after  his  own  mind,  hang  the  head,  and  speak  moumftdly,  but  talked  and 
smiled  and  still  charmed  aU  listeners  by  his  witty  vivacities. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1795,  he  writes  thus  of  his  fortunes  and  condition  to  his  friend  Clarke, 
**  Still,  still  the  victim  of  affliction ;  were  you  to  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now  holds  the  pen 
to  you,  you  would  not  know  your  old  friend.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about  again  Is  only  known 
to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  creature  I  am.  Alas,  Clarke,  I  begin  to  fear  the  worst  1  As 
to  my  individual  self  I  am  tranquil,  and  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  not :  but  Bums's  poor 
widow  and  half-a-dosen  of  his  dear  littie  ones,  helpless  orphans  I  Sere  I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman's 
tear.  Enough  of  this  I  'tis  half  my  disease.  I  duly  received  your  last,  enclosing  the  note :  it 
came  extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  punctuality.  Again  I  must  request  you 
to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be  so  very  good  as  by  return  of  post  to  enclose  me  another  note :  I 
trust  you  can  do  so  without  inconvenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me.  If  I  must  go,  I  leave 
a  few  friends  behind  me,  whom  I  shall  regret  while  consciousness  remains.  I  know  I  shall  live  in 
their  remembrance.  0,  dear,  dear  Clarke  1  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  is  I  am  afraid  highly 
mprobable."  This  remarkable  letter  proves  both  the  declining  health,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
poet:  Ids  digestion  was  so  bad  that  he  oould  taste  neither  flesh  nor  flsh :  porridge  and  milk  he 
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oould  alone  Bwallow,  and  that  but  in  small  quantities.  When  it  is  recollected  that  he  had  no  more 
than  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  keep  house,  and  live  like  a  gentleman,  no  one  need  wonder  that  his 
wife  had  to  be  obliged  to  a  generous  neighbour  for  some  of  the  chief  necessaries  for  her  coming 
confinement,  and  that  the  poet  had  to  beg,  in  extreme  need,  two  guinea  notes  from  a  distant  friend. 

His  sinking  state  was  not  unobserved  by  his  friends,  and  Syme  and  M'Murdo  united  with  Dr. 
Maxwell  in  persuading  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  to  seek  health  at  the  Brow-well,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Dumfries,  where  there  were  pleasant  walks  on  the  Solway-side,  and  salubrious 
breezes  from  the  sea,  which  it  was  expected  would  bring  the  health  to  the  poet  they  had 
brought  to  many.  For  a  while,  his  looks  brightened  up,  and  health  seemed  inclined  to  return : 
his  friend,  the  witty  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Riddel,  who  was  herself  ailing,  paid  him  a  visit 
**  I  was  struck,"  she  said,  *<  with  his  appearance  on  entering  the  room :  the  stamp  of  death  was 
impressed  on  his  features.  His  first  words  were,  '  Well,  Madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the 
other  world  ?'  I  replied  that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case  which  of  us  should  be  there  soonest ;  he 
looked  in  my  face  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing  me  so  ill, 
with  his  usual  sensibility.  At  table  he  ate  little  or  nothing :  we  had  a  long  conversation  about 
his  present  state,  and  the  approaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He  showed  great 
concern  about  his  literary  fame,  and  particularly  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works ;  he 
said  he  was  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every  scrap  of  his  writing 
would  be  revived  against  him,  to  the  injury  of  his  fiiture  reputation;  that  letters  and  verses, 
written  with  unguarded  freedom,  would  be  handed  about  by  vanity  or  malevolence  when  no  dread 
of  his  resentment  would  restrain  them,  or  prevent  malice  or  envy  from  pouring  forth  their  venom 
on  his  name.  I  had  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater,  or  more  collected.  There  was  frequently  a 
considerable  degree  of  vivacity  in  his  sallies ;  but  the  concern  and  dejection  I  could  not  disguise, 
damped  the  spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  willing  to  indulge."  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  July ;  another  lady  who  called  to  see  him,  found  him  seated  at  a  window,  gazing  on  the 
sun,  then  setting  brightly  on  the  summits  of  the  green  hills  of  Nithsdale.  *<  Look  how  lovely  the 
sun  is,*'  said  the  poet,  "  but  he  will  soon  have  done  with  shining  for  me." 

He  now  longed  for  home :  his  wife,  whom  he  ever  tenderly  loved,  was  about  to  be  confined  in 
child-bed :  his  papers  were  in  sad  confusion,  and  required  arrangement ;  and  he  felt  that  desire 
to  die,  at  least,  among  familiar  things  and  friendly  faces,  so  common  to  our  nature.  He  had  not 
long  before,  though  much  reduced  in  pocket,  refused  with  scorn  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds,  which  a 
speculating  bookseller  made,  for  leave  to  publish  his  looser  compositions ;  he  had  refused  an 
offer  of  the  like  sum  yearly,  from  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  poetic  contributions  to  his 
paper,  lest  it  might  embroil  him  with  the  ruling  powers,  and  he  had  resented  the  remittance  of 
five  pounds  firom  Thomson,  on  account  of  his  lyric  contributions,  and  desired  him  to  do  so  no 
more,  unless  he  wished  to  quarrel  with  him ;  but  his  necessities  now,  and  they  had  at  no  time 
been  so  great,  induced  him  to  solicit  five  pounds  from  Thomson,  and  ten  pounds  from  his  cousin, 
James  Bumess,  of  Montrose,  and  to  beg  his  friend  Alexander  Cunningham  to  intercede  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  to  depart  f^om  their  usual  practice,  and  grant  him  his  full  salary;  "for 
without  that,"  he  added,  <*  if  I  die  not  of  disease,  I  must  perish  with  hunger."  Thomson  sent  the 
five  pounds,  James  Bumess  sent  the  ten,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  refused  to  be  either 
merciful  or  generous.  Stobie,  a  young  expectant  in  the  customs,  was  both ; — ^he  performed  the 
duties  of  the  dying  poet,  and  refused  to  touch  the  salary.  The  mind  of  Bums  was  haunted  with 
the  fears  of  want  and  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  nor  were  those  fears  without  foundation ;  one  Wil- 
liamson, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  cloth  to  make  his  volunteer  regimentals,  threatened  the 
one ;  and  a  feeling  that  he  was  without  money  for  either  Ids  own  illness  or  the  confinement  of  his 
wife,  threatened  the  other. 

Burns  returned  from  the  Brow-well,  on  the  18th  of  July:  as  he  walked  Arom  the  little  carriage 
which  brought  him  up  the  Mill  hole-brae  to  his  own  door,  he  trembled  much,  and  stooped  with 
weakness  and  pain,  and  kept  his  feet  with  difficulty :  his  looks  were  woe-worn  and  ghastly,  and 
no  one  who  saw  him,  and  there  were  several,  expected  to  see  him  again  in  life.  It  was  soon  cir- 
oulated  through  Dumfries,  that  Bums  had  returned  worse  from  the  Brow-well ;  that  Maxwell 
thought  ill  of  him,  and  that,  in  truth,  he  was  dying.     The  anxiety  of  all  classes  was  great ;  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion  were  forgotten,  in  sympathj  for  his  early  fate :  whererer  two  or  three  were 
met  together  their  talk  was  of  Bums,  of  his  rare  wit,  matchless  humour,  the  Yiyacity  of  his  oon- 
Tersation,  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  To  the  poet  himself,  death,  which  he  now  knew  was  at 
band,  brought  with  it  no  fear;  his  good-humour,  which  small  matters  alone  ruffled,  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  his  wit  was  eyer  ready.  He  was  poor — ^he  gave  his  pistols,  which  he  had  used 
agtunst  the  smugglers  on  the  Solway,  to  his  physician,  adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  tried 
them  and  found  them  an  honour  to  their  maker,  which  was  more  than  he  could  say  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind !  He  was  proud — ^he  remembered  the  indifferent  practice  of  the  corps  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  turning  to  Gibson,  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  stood  at  his  bedside  with  wet 
eyes,  "  John,"  said  he,  and  a  gleam  of  humour  passed  over  his  face,  **  pray  don't  let  the  awkward- 
squad  fire  oyer  me."  It  was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  to  copy  into  his  Common-place  Book,  the 
letters  which  contained  the  charge  against  him  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and  his  own  eloquent 
refutation,  leaving  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  the  candour  of  posterity. 

It  has  been  injuriously  said  of  Bums,  by  Coleridge,  that  the  man  sunk,  but  the  poet  was  bright 
to  the  last :  he  did  not  sink  in  the  sense  that  these  words  imply :  the  man  was  manly  to  the  latest 
draught  of  breath.  That  he  was  a  poet  to  the  last,  can  be  proyed  by  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  word 
of  the  author  of  Christabel.  As  he  lay  silently  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  he  obseryed  Jessie 
Lewars,  a  modest  and  beautiful  young  creature,  and  sister  to  one  of  his  brethren  of  the  £zcise, 
watching  oyer  him  with  moist  eyes,  and  tending  him  with  the  care  of  a  daughter ;  he  rewarded 
her  with  one  of  those  songs  which  are  an  insurance  against  forgetfulness.  The  lyrics  of  the  north 
haye  nothing  finer  than  this  exquisite  stanza: — 


"  Altbo*  thou  mann  nayer  b«  mine, 
Altho'  even  hop«  it  denied, 
>Tit  aweeter  for  thee  despairing, 
Than  noght  in  the  world  beside.'* 


His  thoughts  as  he  lay  wandered  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  and  he  dedicated  some  beautiful  stanzas 
to  her  beauty  and  her  coldness,  beginning,  "  Fairest  maid  on  Deyon  banks." 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  dee  the  poet  gradually  sinking ;  his  wife  in  hourly  expectation  of  her  sixth 
confinement,  and  his  four  helpless  children — a  daughter,  a  sweet  child,  had  died  the  year  before 
— ^with  no  one  of  their  lineage  to  soothe  them  with  kind  words  or  minister  to  their  wants.  Jessie 
Lewars,  with  equal  prudence  and  attention,  watched  oyer  them  all :  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  desolation  which  his  death  would  bring,  pressed  sorely  on  him,  for  he 
Toyed  his  children,  and  hoped  much  f^om  his  boys.  He  wrote  to  his  father-in-law,  James  Armour, 
at  Mauchline,  that  he  was  dying,  his  wife  nigh  her  confinement,  and  begged  that  his  mother-in- 
law  would  hasten  to  them  and  speak  comfort.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  saying,  **  I  haye  written 
to  you  so  often  without  reoeiying  any  answer  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again,  but  for  the  cir- 
eumstances  in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me  in  all  probability  will  speedily 
Bend  me  beyond  that  bourne  whence  no  trayeller  returns.  Your  friendship,  with  which  for  many 
years  you  honoured  me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul :  your  conyersation  and  your  corre- 
spondence were  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  instructiye — with  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to 
break  up  the  seal  I  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 
FareweUl"  A  tremor  peryaded  his  frame;  his  tongue  grew  parched,  and  he  was  at  times 
delirious :  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  return,  when  his  attendant,  James  Maclure,  held  his  medi- 
cine to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  it  eagerly,  rose  almost  wholly  up,  spread  out  his  hands,  sprang 
forward  nigh  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  fell  on  his  face,  and  expired.  He  died  on  the  2l8t  of 
July,  when  nearly  thirty-seyen  years  and  seyen  months  old. 

The  burial  of  Bums,  on  the  25th  of  July,  was  an  impressiye  and  mournful  scene :  half  the 
people  of  Nithsdale  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Galloway  had  crowded  into  Dumfries,  to  see 
their  poet  "  mingled  with  the  earth,"  and  not  a  few  had  been  permitted  to  look  at  his  body,  laid 
out  for  interment.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  day,  and  as  the  body  was  borne  along  the  street 
towards  the  old  kirk-yard,  by  his  brethren  of  the  yolunteers,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the 
measured  step  and  the  solemn  music :  there  was  no  impatient  crushing,  no  fierce  elbowing— 4he 
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erowd  wMch  filled  the  street  seemed  conseiona  what  thej  were  now  losing  for  erer.  Eyen  while 
this  pageant  was  passing,  the  widow  of  the  poet  was  taken  in  labour ;  bat  the  infant  bom  in 
that  unhappy  hoar  soon  shared  his  father's  grave.  On  reaching  the  northern  nook  of  the  kirk- 
yard,  where  the  grave  was  made,  the  mourners  halted ;  the  coflGin  was  divested  of  the  mort-doth, 
and  silently  lowered  to  its  resting-place,  and  as  the  first  shovel-fall  of  earth  fell  on  the  lid,  the 
volunteers,  too  agitated  to  be  steady,  justified  the  fears  of  the  poet,  by  three  ragged  volleys.  He 
who  now  writes  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  account,  was  present:  he  thought  then,  as  he  thinks 
now,  that  all  the  military  array  of  foot  and  horse  did  not  harmonize  with  either  the  genius  or  the 
fortunes  of  the  poet,  and  that  the  tears  which  he  saw  on  many  cheeks  around,  as  the  earth  was 
replaced,  were  worth  all  the  splendour  of  a  show  which  mocked  with  unintended  mockery  tlie 
burial  of  the  poor  and  neglected  Bums.  The  body  of  the  poet  was,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1815, 
removed  to  a  more  commodious  spot  in  the  same  burial-ground — ^his  dark,  waving  locks  looked 
then  fresh  and  glossy — to  afford  room  for  a  marble  monument,  which  embodies,  with  neither  skill 
nor  grace,  that  well-known  passage  in  the  dedication  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt: 
— "  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard,  Elijah,  did  Elisha,  at  the 
plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me."  The  dust  of  the  bard  was  again  disturbed, 
when  the  body  of  Mrs.  Bums  was  laid,  in  April,  1884,  beside  the  remains  of  her  husband  :  his 
skull  was  dug  up  by  the  district  craniologists,  to  satisfy  their  minds  by  measurement  that  he  was 
equal  to  the  composition  of  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  or  **  Mar^  in  Heaven."  This  done,  they  placed 
the  skull  in  a  leaden  box,  *<  carefully  lined  with  the  softest  materials,"  and  returned  it,  we  hope 
for  ever,  to  the  hallowed  ground. 

Thus  lived  and  died  Robert  Bums,  the  chief  of  Scottish  poets :  in  his  person  he.  was  tall  and 
sinewy,  and  of  such  strength  and  activity,  that  Scott  alone,  of  all  the  poets  I  have  seen,  seemed 
his  equal :  his  forehead  was  broad,  his  hair  black,  with  an  inclination  to  curl,  his  visage  uncom- 
monly swarthy,  his  eyes  large,  dark  and  lustrous,  and  his  voice  deep  and  manly.  His  sensibility 
was  strong,  his  passions  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  loved,  nay,  adored,  whatever  was  gentle  and 
beautiful.  He  had,  when  a  lad  at  the  plough,  an  eloquent  word  and  an  inspired  song  for  every 
fair  face  that  smiled  on  him,  and  a  sharp  sarcasm  or  a  fierce  lampoon  for  every  rustic  who 
thwarted  or  contradicted  him.  As  his  first  inspiration  came  from  love,  he  continued  through  life 
to  love  on,  and  was  as  ready  with  the  lasting  incense  of  the  muse  for  the  ladies  of  Nithsdale  as 
for  the  lasses  of  Kyle :  his  earliest  song  was  in  praise  of  a  young  girl  who  reaped  by  his  side, 
when  he  was  seventeen — ^his  latest  in  honour  of  a  lady  by  whose  side  he  had  wandered  and 
dreamed  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon.  He  was  of  a  nature  proud  and  suspicious,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  seemed  disposed  to  regard  all  above  him  in  rank  as  men  who  unworthily  possessed 
the  patrimony  of  genius ;  he  desired  to  see  the  order  of  nature  restored,  and  worth  and  talent  in 
precedence  of  the  base  or  the  dull.  He  had  no  medium  in  his  hatred  or  his  love ;  he  never  spared 
the  stupid,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  endured  because  he  was  bright ;  and  on  the  heads  of  the 
innocent  possessors  of  titles  or  wealth  he  was  ever  ready  to  shower  his  lampoons.  He  loved  to 
start  doubts  in  religion  which  he  knew  inspiration  only  could  solve,  and  he  spoke  of  Calvinism 
with  a  latitude  of  language  that  grieved  pious  listeners.  He  was  warm-hearted  and  generous  to 
a  degree,  above  all  men,  and  scorned  all  that  was  selfish  and  mean  with  a  scorn  quite  romantic 
He  was  a  steadfast  friend  and  a  good  neighbour :  while  he  lived  at  Ellisland  few  passed  his  door 
without  being  entertained  at  his  table ;  and  even  when  in  poverty,  on  the  MUlhole-brae,  the  poor 
seldom  left  his  door  but  with  blessings  on  their  lips. 

Of  his  modes  of  study  he  has  himself  informed  us,  as  well  as  of  the  seasons  and  places  in 
which  he  loved  to  muse.  He  composed  while  he  strolled  along  the  secluded  banks  of  the  Doon, 
the  Ayr,  or  the  Nith ;  as  the  images  crowded  on  his  fancy  his  pace  became  quickened,  and  in 
his  highest  moods  he  was  excited  even  to  tears.  He  loved  the  winter  for  its  leafless  trees,  its 
swelling  floods,  ana  its  winds  which  swept  along  the  gloomy  sky,  with  frost  and  snow  on  their 
wings ;  but  he  loved  the  autumn  more — ^he  has  neglected  to  say  why — the  muse  was  then  more 
liberal  of  her  favours,  and  he  composed  with  a  happy  alacrity  unfelt  in  all  other  seasons.  He 
filled  his  mind  and  heart  with  the  materials  of  song — and  retired  from  gazing  on  woman's  beauty, 
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and  from  the  exdtement  of  her  charms,  to  record  his  impressions  in  Terse,  as  a  painter  delineates 
on  his  oanyas  the  looks  of  those  who  sit  to  his  pencil.  His  chief  place  of  study  at  EUisland  is 
still  remembered :  it  extends  along  the  riyer-bank  towards  the  Isle :  there  the  neighbouring  gentry 
love  to  walk  and  peasants  to  gather,  and  hold  it  sacred,  as  the  place  where  he  composed  Tarn 
O'Shanter.  His  favourite  place  of  study  when  residing  in  Dumfries,  was  the  ruins  of  Lincluden 
College,  made  classic  by  that  sublime  ode,  <*  The  Vision,"  and  that  level  and  clovery  sward  con- 
tiguous to  the  College,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Nith :  the  latter  place  was  his  favourite  resort ; 
it  is  known  now  by  the  name  of  Bums's  musing  ground,  and  there  he  conceived  many  of  his  latter 
lyrics.  In  case  of  interruption  he  completed  the  verses  at  ^e  fireside,  where  he  swung  to  and  fro 
in  his  arm-chair  till  the  task  was  done ;  he  then  submitted  the  song  to  the  ordeal  of  bis  wife's 
voice,  which  was  both  sweet  and  clear,  and  while  she  sung  he  listened  attentively,  and  flib'ed  or 
amended  till  the  whole  was  in  harmony,  music  and  words. 

The  genius  of  Bums  is  of  a  high  order:  in  brightness  of  expression  and  unsolicited  ease  and 
natural  vehemence  of  language,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  poets :  in  choice  of  subjects,  in 
happiness  of  conception,  and  loftiness  of  imagination, he  recedes  into  the  second.  He  owes  little 
of  his  fame  to  his  subjects,  for,  saving  the  beauty  of  a  few  ladies,  they  were  all  of  an  ordinary 
kind :  he  sought  neither  in  romance  nor  in  history  for  themes  to  the  muse ;  he  took  up  topics 
from  life  around  which  were  familiar  to  all,  and  endowed  them  with  character,  with  passion,  with 
tenderness,  with  humour — elevating  all  that  he  touched  into  the  regions  of  poetry  and  morals. 
He  went  to  no  far  lands  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  us  with  wonders,  neither  did  he  go  to 
crowns  or  coronets  to  attract  the  stare  of  the  peasantry  around  him,  by  things  which  to  them 
were  as  a  book  shut  and  sealed :  <*  The  Daisy"  grew  on  the  lands  which  he  ploughed ;  "  The 
Mouse'*  built  her  frail  nest  on  his  own  stubble-field ;  *'  The  Haggis"  reeked  on  his  own  table ; 
**  The  Scotch  Drink"  of  which  he  sang  was  the  produce  of  a  neighbouring  still ;  **  The  Twa  Dogs," 
which  conversed  so  wisely  and  wittily,  were,  one  of  them  at  least,  his  own  collies ;  **  The  Vision" 
is  but  a  picture,  and  a  brilliant  one,  of  his  own  hopes  and  fears ;  "  Tam  Samson"  was  a  friend 
whom  he  loved ;  **  Doctor  Hornbook"  a  neighbouring  pedant ;  **  Matthew  Henderson"  a  social 
captain  on  half-pay;  <*  The  Scotch  Bard"  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  was  Bums  himself; 
the  heroine  of  "  The  Lament"  was  Jean  Armour ;  and  "  Tam  O'Shanter"  a  facetious  farmer  of 
Kyle,  who  rode  late  and  loved  pleasant  company,  nay,  even  "  The  Deil"  himself,  whom  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  address,  was  a  being  whose  eldrich  croon  had  alarmed  the  devout  matrons  of 
Kyle,  and  had  wandered,  not  unseen  by  the  bard  himself,  among  the  lonely  glens  of  the  Doon. 
Bums  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  the  world  that  high  moral  poetry  resided  in  the  humblest 
subjects:  whatever  he  touched  became  elevated;  his  spirit  possessed  and  inspired  the  commonest 
topics,  and  endowed  them  with  life  and  beauty. 

His  songs  have  all  the  beauties  and  but  few  of  them  the  faults  of  his  poems :  they  flow  to  the 
music  as  readily  as  if  both  air  and  words  came  into  the  world  together.  The  sentiments  are 
fh>m  nature,  they  are  rarely  strained  or  forced,  and  the  words  dance  in  their  places  and  echo  the 
music  in  its  pastoral  sweetness,  social  glee,  or  in  the  tender  and  the  moving.  He  seems  always 
to  write  with  woman's  eye  upon  him :  he  is  gentle,  persuasive  and  impassioned :  he  appears  to 
watch  her  looks,  and  pours  out  his  praise  or  his  complaint  according  to  the  changeful  moods  of 
her  mind.  He  looks  on  her,  too,  with  a  sculptor's  as  well  as  a  poet's  eye :  to  him  who  works  in 
marble,  the  diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  elaborate  ornaments  of  gold,  but  load  and  ii^ure 
the  harmony  of  proportion,  the  grace  of  form,  and  divinity  of  sentiment  of  his  nymph  or  his 
goddess — so  with  Bums  the  fashion  of  a  lady's  boddice,  the  lustre  of  her  satins,  or  the  sparkle 
of  her  diamonds,  or  other  finery  with  which  wealth  or  taste  has  loaded  her,  are  neglected  as  idle 
frippery;  while  her  beauty,  her  form,  or  her  mind,  matters  which  are  of  nature  and  not  of 
fashion,  are  remembered  and  praised.  He  is  none  of  the  millinery  bar^ls,  who  deal  in  scented 
nlke,  spider-net  laces,  rare  gems,  set  in  rarer  workmanship,  and  who  shower  diamonds  and 
pearls  by  the  bushel  on  a  lady's  locks :  he  makes  bright  eyes,  flushing  cheeks,  the  magic  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  <*  pulses'  maddening  play"  perform  all.  His  songs  are,  in  general,  pas- 
toral pictures :  he  seldom  finishes  a  portrait  of  female  beauty  without  enclosing  it  in  a  natural 
frame-work  of  waving  woods,  running  streams,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  lights  of  heaven. 
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Those  vho  desire  to  feel  Burns  in  all  his  force,  most  seek  some  summer  glen,  when  a  country  girl 
searches  among  his  many  songs  for  one  irhich  sympathizes  with  her  own  heart,  and  gives  it  full 
atterance,  till  wood  and  yale  is  filled  with  the  melody.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  naturally 
elegant  and  truly  impassioned  songs  in  our  literature  were  written  by  a  ploughman  in  honour  of 
the  rostio  lasses  around  him. 

His  poetry  is  all  life  and  energy,  and  bears  the  impress  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  clear  under- 
standing :  it  abounds  with  passions  and  opinions— Tivid  pictures  of  rural  happiness  and  the  rap- 
tures of  successftd  Iotc,  all  fresh  from  nature  and  observation,  and  not  as  they  are  seen  through 
the  spectacles  of  books.  The  wit  of  the  clouted  shoe  is  there  without  its  coarseness :  there  is  a 
prodigality  of  humour  without  licentiousness,  a  pathos  ever  natural  and  manly,  a  social  joy  akin 
sometimes  to  sadness,  a  melancholy  not  unaUied  to  mirth,  and  a  sublime  morality  which  seeks  to 
eleyate  and  soothe.  To  a  love  of  man  he  added  an  affection  for  the  flowers  of  the  valley,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field :  he  peroeived  the  tie  of  social  sympathy  which  united 
animated  with  unanimated  nature,  and  in  many  of  his  finest  poems  most  beautifully  he  has 
enforced  it.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  his  style  new  and  unborrowed :  all  that  he  has  written 
is  disting^shed  by  a  happy  carelessness,  a  bounding  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  a  singular  felicity 
of  expression,  simple  yet  inimitable ;  he  is  familiar  yet  dignified,  careless,  yet  correct,  and  con- 
cise, yet  clear  and  full.  All  this  and  much  more  is  embodied  in  the  language  of  humble  life — a 
dialect  reckoned  barbarous  by  scholars,  but  which,  coming  from  the  lips  of  inspiration,  becomes 
classic  and  elevated. 

The  prose  of  this  great  poet  has  much  of  the  original  merit  of  his  verse,  but  it  is  seldom  so 
natural  and  so  sustained :  it  abounds  with  fine  outflashings  and  with  a  genial  warmth  and  vigour, 
but  it  is  defaced  by  false  ornament  and  by  a  constant  anxiety  to  say  fine  and  forcible  things.  He 
seems  not  to  know  that  simplicity  was  as  rare  and  as  needful  a  beauty  in  prose  as  in  verse ;  he 
covets  the  pauses  of  Sterne  and  the  point  and  antithesis  of  Junius,  like  one  who  believes  that  to 
write  prose  well  he  must  be  ever  lively,  ever  pointed,  and  ever  smart.  Tet  the  account  which  he 
wrote  of  himself  to  Dr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  natural  narratives  in  the  language, 
and  composed  in  a  style  remote  fVom  the  strained  and  groped-for  iritticisms  and  put-on  sensibili- 
ties of  many  of  his  letters ; — "  Simple,"  as  John  Wilson  says,  "  we  may  well  caU  it ;  rich  in 
fancy,  overflowing  in  feeling,  and  dashed  oS  in  every  other  paragraph  with  the  easy  boldness  of 
a  great  master." 


PREFACE. 


[The  first  edition,  printed  at  Eilmamook,  Jaly,  1786,  hj  John  WiUon,  bore  on  the  title-page 
these  simple  words: — « Poems,  ohiefiy  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Bums;*'  the  following 
matto,  marked  "  Anonymons,"  but  eyidently  the  poet's  own  composition,  was  more  ambitions : — 

**  The  simple  Bard,  nnbroke  by  rules  of  art. 
He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart : 
And  if  inspired,  'tis  nature's  pow'rs  inspire— 
Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire."] 

Ths  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  Poet,  wht»;  with  all  the  advantages 
of  learned  art,  and  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of  upper  life,  looks  down 
for  a  roral  theme  with  an  eye  to  Theocritus  or  Yirgil.  To  the  author  of  this,  these,  and 
other  celebrated  names  their  countrymen,  are,  at  least  in  their  original  language, 
a/owUatn  shut  up,  and  a  hook  sealed.  Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  requisites  for 
commencing  poet  by  rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  him- 
self and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him  in  his  and  their  native  language.  Though  a 
rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  from  the  earliest  impulse  of  the  softer  passions, 
it  was  not  till  veiy  lately  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the  partiality,  of  friendship 
awakened  his  vanity  so  far  as  to  make  him  think  anything  of  his  worth  showing :  and 
none  of  the  following  works  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To  amuse  himself 
with  the  Httle  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  amid  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  a  laborious  life ; 
to  transcribe  the  various  feelings — the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears — ^in  his  own 
breast;  to  find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a  world,  always  an  alien 
scene,  » task  uncouth  to  the  poetical  mind — ^these  were  his  motives  for  courting  the 
Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  poetry  to  be  its  own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  author,  he  does  it  with  fear  and 
trembling.  So  dear  is  &me  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless 
Bard,  shrinks  aghast  at  the  thought  of  being  branded  as — an  impertinent  blockhead, 
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obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the  world ;  and^  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  few 
doggerel  Scotch  rhymes  together,  looking  upon  himself  as  a  poet  of  no  small  conse- 
quence, forsooth  I 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  poet,  Shenstone,  whos^  divine  elegies  do  honour 
to  our  language,  our  nation,  and  our  species,  that  "  Humility  has  depressed  many  a 
genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  raised  one  to  fame  I''  If  any  critic  catches  at  the  word 
(/cnitiSy  the  author  tells  him,  once  for  all,  that  he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  pos- 
sessed of  some  poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing  in  the  manner  he  has  done 
would  be  a  manoeuvre  below  the  worst  character,  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy  will 
ever  give  him.  But  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  poor, 
uwfortunate  Fergusson,  he,  with  equal  unaffected  sincerity,  declares,  that  even  in  his 
highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two  justly- 
admired  Scotch  poets  he  has  often  had  in  his  eye  in  the  following  pieces,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile  imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers,  the  Author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks.  Not  the  mercenary 
bow  over  a  counter^  but  the  heart-throbbing  gratitude  of  the  Bard,  conscious  how  much 
he  owes  to  benevolence  and  friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  that 
dearest  wish  of  every  poetic  bosom — to  be  distinguished.  ,  He  begs  his  readers,  particu- 
larly the  learned  and  the  polite,  who  may  honour  him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  make 
every  allowance  for  education  and  circumstances  of  life;  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  and 
impartial  criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  dulness  and  nonsense,  let  him  be  done 
by  as  he  would  in  that  case  do  by  others — let  him  be  condemned^  without  mercy^  t^? 
contempt  and  oblivion. 
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WINTER. 

A  DIBOl. 

Llfhis  U  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  poet'i  recorded  com- 
positions :  it  -vm^  written  before  the  death  of  Ms  father, 
nnd  ia  called  by  Gilbert  Bums,  <  a  juvenile  production.' 
To  walk  by  a  riTer  while  flooded,  or  throuf  h  a  wood  on 
D  rough  winter  day,  and  hear  the  storm  howling  among 
the  leafless  trees,  exalted  the  poet*s  thoughts.  '<  In  such 
a  season,'*  he  said,  *<}u8t  aAer  a  train  of  misfortunes,  1 
composed  Wimter,  a  Dirg:**} 

Thi  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw ; 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bnm  comes  down, 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

"The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,"* 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  sonl, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  I 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best, 

Because  they  are  Thy  will  I 
Then  all  I  want  (0,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  eigoy  Thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign  I 

1  Dr.  Young. 


n. 
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POOR  MAILIE, 

THE  author's  only  PST  TOWE. 
▲H  VZfCO  MOVBirriT'  TALI. 

[This  tale  is  partly  true;  the  poet's  pet  ewe  got 
entangled  w  her  tether,  and  tumbled  mto  a  ditch ;  the 
face  of  ludicrous  and  awkward  sorrow  with  which  this 
was  related  by  Hughoc,  the  herd-boy,  amused  Burns  so 
much,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  plough,  that  he  imme- 
diately composed  the  poem,  and  repeated  it  to  his  brother 
Gilbert  when  they  met  in  the  evening ;  the  field  where 
the  poet  held  the  plough,  and  the  ditch  into  which  poos 
MaiUe  fell,  are  still  pointed  out.] 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither. 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch, 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch : 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie, 
When  Hughoc*  he  cam  doytin  by. 
Wi'  glowing  e'en  an'  lifted  ban's. 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 
But,  waes  my  heart  I  he  could  na  mend  it  * 
He  gaped  wide  but  naething  spak — 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

«  0  thou,  whose  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefti'  easel 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 

"Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep, 
0  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair  1 


s  A  neibor  herd-callan. 
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But  cft'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 
An'  let  them  wMider  at  their  will ; 
80  may  hia  flook  increase,  and  grow 
To  scores  0'  lambs,  an'  packs  of  woo'  1 

«  Tell  him  he  was  a  master  kin' 
An'  ay  was  gude  to  me  an'  mine; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him. 
My  helpless  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

**  0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  and  tods,  an'  butchers'  kniTes ! 
But  gie  them  g^d  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ; 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  0'  hay,  an'  ripps  0'  com. 

«  An'  may  they  neyer  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  yile,  wanrestfti'  pets ! 
To  sink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  0'  kail. 
80  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers ; 
80  wives  will  gie  them  bits  0'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ; 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast  I 
An'  warn  him  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

«  An'  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  ony  blastlt,  moorland  toop. 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell 
Wi'  sheep  0'  credit  like  thysel ! 

'*  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

"  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head, 
And  dos'd  her  een  amang  the  dead. 


in. 

POOR  M^ILIE'S  ELEGY. 

[Barns,  when  he  calls  on  the  bards  of  Ayr  and  Boon 
to  join  in  the  lament  for  Mailie,  intimates  that  he  regardr 
himself  as  a  poet.  Hogg  calls  it  a  very  elegant  morsel : 
bat  says  that  it  resembles  too  closely  "  The  Ewie  and  the 
Crooked  Horn,"  to  be  admired  as  original :  the  shepherd 
might  have  remembered  that  they  both  resemble  SempilPs 
<(  Life  and  death  of  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan."] 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 

Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose; 

Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Fast  a'  remead; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead. 

It's  no  the  loss  0'  warl's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear. 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mourning  weed; 
He's  lost  a  friend  and  neebor  dear, 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  0'  sense, 
An'  could  behaye  hersel  wi'  mense : 
I'U  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Thro'  thicTish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead . 

Or,  if  he  wonders  up  the  howe. 

Her  llTing  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  0'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips,^ 
Wi'  towted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 

I  Vi.BIi.TIOR. 

*  She  was  nae  get  o'  runted  rams, 
Wi*  woo'  like  goats  an'  legs  like  trams; 
She  was  the  ilower  o'  Fairlie  Iambs, 

A  famous  breed ! 
Now  Robin,  greetin,  chews  the  1 
0>  Mailie  dead.' 
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For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ehips 

How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want. 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed: 

While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

Abonnierfleesh  ne'er  CTosfl'd  the  clips 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair't ; 

Than  MaiUe  dead. 

But  Parie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head. 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear, 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 

We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 

That  Tile,  wanohaneie  thing— a  rape  I 

As  lang's  we're  hale  and  fier: 

It  make  gnid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

"  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,"* 

Wi*  chokin  dread ; 

Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg, 

An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape, 

The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

Is  only  but  to  beg. 

0,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Doon  I 

III. 

An'  wha  on  Ayr  yonr  chanters  tune ' 

Come,  join  the  melancholions  croon 

O'Bobin'sreedl 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en 

When  banes  are  cras'd,  and  bluid  is  thin. 

His  heart  will  never  get  aboon  I 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress  I 

His  MaUie's  dead! 

Tet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 

Ey'n  then,  sometimes  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

0*  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  Aree  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 

IV. 

However  Fortune  kick  the  ba'. 

Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile : 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE, 

And  mind  still,  you*U  find  still. 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 

A  BBOTHIB  POIT. 

Nae  mair  then,  we'll  care  then. 

[In  th«  mnrnner  of  1784,  Barns,  while  at  work  in  the 

Nae  farther  we  can  fa*. 

pmien,  repeated  this  Epiitie  to  hia  brother  Gilbert,  who 

wtu  much  pleased  with  the  performance,  which  he  oon- 

IT. 

lidered  equal  if  not  superior  to  some  of  Allan  Ramsay's 

*  »• 

Epistles,  and  said  if  it  were  printed  he  had  no  doubt  that 

What  tho',  like  commoners  of  air, 

it  woald  be  well  received  bjr  people  of  taste.] 

We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

—  January,  [1784.] 

But  either  house  or  hall  ? 

Tet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 

I. 

The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 

Whtt.b  winds  frae  aff  Ben-Lomond  blaw. 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 

And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw. 

In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground. 

And  hing  ns  owre  the  ingle, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 

I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time. 

With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 

And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme, 

To  see  the  coming  year : 

In  hamely  westlin  jingle. 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

We'll  sit  and  sowth  a  tune ; 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 

Syne  rhyme  till't  well  time  tiirt. 

I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folks'  gift, 

And  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

That  live  sae  Men  an'  snug : 

I  tent  less  and  want  less 

V. 

Their  roomy  fire-side ; 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ; 

But  hanker  and  canker 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank. 

To  see  their  cursed  pride. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 

It's  no  in  makin  muckle  mair ; 

II. 

It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear. 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  keep,  at  times,  ftrae  being  sour. 
To  see  how  things  are  shar'd; 

To  make  us  truly  blest; 

1  Ramsay. 
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If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  majr  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest: 

Kae  treasures,  nor  pleasures. 
Could  make  ns  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 


Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  and  driye  thro'  wet  an'  dry, 

Wi*  never-ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  T 
Alas !  how  aft,  in  haughty  mood 
God's  creatures  they  oppress  I 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's  guid. 
They  riot  in  excess  I 
Baith  careless  and  fearless 
Of  either  heaTen  or  hell ! 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It's  a' an  idle  tale  1 

VII. 

Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce ; 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less. 

By  pining  at  our  state ; 
And,  eyen  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet 
They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth ; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel' ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
Tho'  losses,  and  crosses,    . 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'U  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 

VIII. 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts  t 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes. 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest,) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy : 

And  joys  the  very  best 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart. 

The  lover  an'  the  frien' ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg  your  dearest  part. 

And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 


It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name : 

It  heats  me,  it  beets  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame  I 


0,  an  ye  pow'rs  who  rule  above ! 
0,  Thou,  whose  very  self  art  love ! 

Thou  know'st  my  words  sincere  I  ^ 

The  life-blood  streaming  thro'  my  heart, 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part, 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heartHsorroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest, 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
And  solace  to  my  breast 
Thou  Being,  All-seeing, 

0  hear  my  fervent  pray'r ! 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care  I 


All  hail,  ye  tender  feelings  dear ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear. 

The  sympathetic  glow ! 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  number'd  out  my  weary  days. 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  still. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie  or  my  Jean ! 


0,  how  that  name  inspires  my  style 
The  Words  come  skelpin,  r^uok  and  file, 

Amaist  before  I  ken  I 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine. 
As  Phcebus  and  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owre  my  pen. 
My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp, 

'Till  ance  he's  fairly  het ; 
And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt,  and  jimp. 
An'  rin  an  unco  fit: 
But  least  then,  the  beast  then 

Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
I'll  light  now,  and  dight  now 
His  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 


\  d'lf   luav  yi.'ur  ^  hifi.-/   ;i[:  k  a'ld  uiiJdM 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE, 

▲  BSOTHBB  POKT. 

[Darid  Sillar,  to  whom  tbeia  epiitlet  are  addrened, 
was  at  that  time  matter  pf  a  conntry  school,  and  was 
welcome  to  Bums  both  as  a  teholar  and  a  writer  of  Terse. 
This  epistle  he  prefixed  to  his  poems  printed  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  the  year  1789 :  he  loved  to  speak  of  his  early 
eomiade,  and  supplied  Walker  with  some  very  valoable 
anecdotes :  he  died  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Irvine,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1830,  at  the  age  of  seventy.] 

AULD  NIBOB, 

I'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  aold-farrcnt,  firienly  letter ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

7e  speak  sae  fair. 
For  my  pair,  silly,  rhymin  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair. 

Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle ; 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle 

0*  war*ly  cares. 
Till  bairn's  bums  kindly  cuddle 

Tour  auld,  gray  hairs. 

But  Datie,  lad,  I'm  red  ye*re  glaikit ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  n#gleckit ; 
An'  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faiket, 

Be  hain't  wha  like. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 

Rivin'  the  words  to  gar  them  clink  ; 

Whyles  daez't  wi*  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons ; 
An*  whyles,  but  ay  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Commen'  me  to  the  Bardie  clan ; 
Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

0*  rhymin*  clink. 
The  devil-haet,  that  I  sud  ban. 

They  ever  think. 

Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Nae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  grievin' ; 
But  just  the  pouchie  put  the  nieve  in. 

An'  while  ought's  there. 
Then  hiltie  skiltie,  we  gae  scrierin'. 

An'  fash  nae  mair. 


Leeze  me  on  rhyme  I  it's  aye  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure, 
At  hame,  a-fiel',  at  wark,  or  leisure. 

The  Muse,  poor  hiuie  t 
The'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure, 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Hand  to  the  Muse,  my  dainty  Dane : 
The  warl'  may  play  you  monie  a  shavie ; 
But  for  the  Muse  she'll  never  leave  ye. 

The'  e'er  so  puir, 
Na,  even  tho'  limpin'  wi'  the  spavie 

Frae  door  to  door. 


VI. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL 

**  O  Prince !  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Pow'rs, 
That  led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  war." 

BUltok. 

[The  beautifol  and  relenting  spirit  in  which  this  fine 
poem  finishes  moved  the  heart  of  one  of  the  coldest  of 
our  critics.  **  It  was,  I  think,"  says  Gilbert  Bams,  "  in 
the  winter  of  1781,  as  we  were  going  with  carts  for  coals 
to  the  family  fire,  and  I  could  yet  point  out  the  particular 
spot,  that  Robert  first  repeated  to  me  the  <  Address  to 
the  Deil.*  The  idea  of  the  address  was  suggested  to 
him  by  running  over  in  his  mind  the  many  ludicrous 
accounts  we  have  of  that  august  personage."] 

0  THOU !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cayem  grim  an'  sootie, 

Closed  under  hatches. 
Spurges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
Fm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeel  I 

Great  is  thy  pow'r,  an'  great  thy  fame ; 
Far  kend  an'  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  hough's  thy  hame. 

Thou  travels  far; 
An',  faith !  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate  nor  scauz. 

Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roaring  lion. 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  comers  tryin ; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flyiiiy 
Tirlin  the  kirks ; 
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WhUes,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 
Unseen  thon  lurks. 

Fye  heard  mj  reyerend  Grannie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  anld-min'd  castles,  gray, 

Ned  to  the  moon^ 
Te  fright  the  nightly  wanderer's  way 

Wi*  eldricht  croon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Grannie  summon. 
To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman ! 
Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi*  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortries  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light* 

Wi'  you,  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  sough. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake. 
Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 
When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  quaick— quaick— 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd,  like  a  drake, 

On  whistling  wings. 

L«t  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  rag  weed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dixxy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leaguea 

Owre  howkit  dead. 

Thence  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain, 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain : 
For,  oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  bill. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 

On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse ; 

When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip  wit, 
fs  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An*  float  the  Jinglin  icy-boord. 


Then  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord, 
By  your  direction ; 

An'  nighted  traVllers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 

An'  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is, 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkeya 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Borne  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop. 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  brother  ye  wad  whip 

Affstraughttohelll 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonie  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd. 

The  raptur'd  hour, 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flow'ry  sward. 

In  shady  bow'r : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog  1 

Te  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  world  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bin, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  giu, 
Te  did  present  your  smoutie  phis 

'Mang  better  folk. 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  U» 

Tour  spitefti'  joke  7 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  haU, 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  him  gaU, 

Wi'  bitter  claw. 
An'  lows'd  his  ill  tongu'd,  wicked  scawlt 

Was  warst  ava? 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
Tour  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time. 
Wad  ding  a'  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 
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Some  lucUess  hour  will  send  him  linldn 
To  jronr  black  pit; 

Bat,  faith !  hell  turn  a  comer  jinkin, 
An'  cheat  jou  yet. 

Bnt  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie-benl 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  1 
fe  aiblins  might— I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake— 
Tm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

EVn  for  your  sake ! 


vn. 

THE  AULD  FARMER'S 
HIEW-TIAB  HOHHIHa  SAXUTATIOH  TO  HIS 

AULD  MARE  MAGGIE, 
OS  aiTiva  Hxm  ths  AccmToxxo  mipp  ov  coaii  to 

HAK8XL  121  TBS  SSW  TSAS. 

["Wheneyer  Banii  hu  oeeaiion,"  mjM  Hogg,  "to 
•ddrera  or  mention  any  sttbordinate  being,  however 
mean,  eren  a  monse  or  a  flower,  then  there  ie  a  gentle 
paUxn  in  it  that  awakena  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart." 
The  Anld  Fanner  of  Kyle  has  the  spirit  of  a  knight- 
erraat,  and  loves  his  mare  according  to  the  rales  of 
chivalry;  and  well  he  might:  sha  carried  him  safely 
home  from  markets,  triumphantly  from  wedding-brooses ; 
she  ploughed  the  stiflest  land ;  faced  the  steepest  brae, 
and,  moreover,  bore  home  his  bonnie  bride  with  a  con- 
sdoDsaesa  of  the  loveliness  of  the  load.] 

A  QUID  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Mag^e ! 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggie : 
Tho'  thon's  howe-backit,  now,  an'  knaggle, 

Fve  seen  the  day 
Thou  ooold  hae  gaen  like  onie  staggle 

Out-owre  the  lay. 

Tho'  now  thon's  dowie,  sliff,  an'  orasy. 
An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white's  a  daisy, 
Pto  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  and  glaixie, 

A  bonny  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raise  thee, 

Anee  in  a  day. 

Thon  anee  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  fillj,  bnirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank. 
An  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  eo^d  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year. 
Sin'  tlwa  was  my  gold-father's  Meere; 


He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear, 

An'  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Te  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funny, 

Te  ne'er  was  donsie : 
Bnt  hamely,  tawie,  quiet  an'  oannie. 

An'  unco  sonsie. 

That  day  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride : 
An'  sweet  an'  graceAi'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  uc  a  pair. 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hoble. 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble, 
That  day,  ye  was  a  j  inker  noble. 

For  heels  an'  win'  I 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far,  behin'I 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 

An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 

How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh, 

An'  tak  the  road  I 
Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh. 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thon  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  Brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an'  speed ; 
But  every  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow. 

Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
Bnt  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettleii 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  whatUe 

0'  saugh  or  hazle. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan', 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn : 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun. 

In  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han' 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  neyer  braindg't,  an'  fetch't,  im'  fllskit, 
Bnt  thy  auld  taU  thon  wad  haerwhiskity 
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An*  spreftd  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 
Wi'  pith  an*  pow*r, 

'Till  spiritty  knowes  wad  rair't  and  risket, 
An*  Blypet  oirre. 

When  firosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep, 
An*  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer ; 
I  ken*d  my  Maggie  |rad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

In  cart  or  oar  thon  neyer  reestit ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac*t  it ; 
Thon  neyer  lap,  an*  sten't,  an*  breastit, 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  jnst  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit, 

Thon  snooY*t  awa. 

My  plengh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a* ; 
Fonr  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw; 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I'^e  sell't  awa, 

That  thon  hast  nnrst : 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pnnd  an'  twa, 

The  yera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daork  we  twa  hae  wrought* 
An,  wi*  the  weary  warl*  fought  I 
An'  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought* 

We  wad  be  beat  I 
Tet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet. 

And  think  na,  my  auld,  trusty  servan', 
That  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservin, 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin. 

For  my  last  fow, 
A  heapit  stimpart,  I'll  reserre  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 

We'ye  worn  to  craiy  years  thegither; 
We'll  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither; 
Wi'  tentie  care  Fll  flit  thy  tether, 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma*  fatigue. 


Vin. 
TO  A  HAGGIS. 

[The  ▼ehemant  nationality  of  this  poem  is  but  a  small 
I>art  of  its  merit.  The  hoggis  of  the  north  is  the  minced 
pie  of  the  sonth  ,*  both  are  characteristic  of  the  people : 
the  ingredients  which  compose  the  former  are  all  of 
Scottish  growth,  including  the  bag  which  contains  them : 
the  ingredients  of  the  latter  are  gathered  chiefly  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe :  the  haggis  is  the  triomph 
of  poverty,  the  minced  pie  the  triumph  of  wealth.] 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  pudding-race  1 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  o'  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill. 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill, 
Tour  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  miU 

In  time  o'  need, 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

lake  amber  bead. 

Bis  knife  see  rustic-labour  dight, 
An'  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  onie  ditch ; 
And  then,  0  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin,  rich  I 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  striTe, 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
'Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyre 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  Guldman,  maist  like  to  rive, 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow. 
Or  fricassee  wad  mak  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner. 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner? 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash, 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Thro'  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

0  how  unfit  t 

But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread. 
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cup  in  biB  walie  nie^e  a  blade, 

He'll  mak  it  whissle; 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned. 
Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Te  pow'n  wha  mak  mankind  yonr  care, 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Anld  SooUand  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies; 
Bat,  if  je  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 

Qie  her  a  Haggis ! 


IX. 
A  PBATSB, 

VVDIB  TBI  PKESSXTSa  Of  TIOLBNT  ▲KQUISU. 

[<(  There  wee  a  certain  period  of  my  life,"  laye  Bama, 
*<  that  my  spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  dis- 
asters, which  threatened  and  indeed  effected  the  min  of 
my  fortoae.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  the  most 
dreadful  distemper,  a  hypochondria  or  confirmed  melan- 
choly. In  this  wretched  state,  the  recollection  df  which 
makes  me  yet  shodder,  I  hung  my  harp  on  the  willow- 
trees,  except  in  some  Incid  intervals,  m  one  of  which  I 
1  the  following."] 

0  Thou  Great  Being  I  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know : 
Yet  sore  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 

Thy  ereatnre  here  before  Thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Tet  sore  those  ills  that  wring  mj  sonl 

Obey  Thy  high  behest 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  oraelty  or  wrath  I 
O,  free  my  weaiy  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  dose  them  fast  in  death  I 

Bnt  if  I  most  afflicted  be, 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then,  man  my  soul  with  firm  resoWes 

To  bear  and  not  repine  I 


A  PRAYER 

nr  THi  p&ospscT  oi  diath. 

[I  have  heard  the  third  verse  of  this  very  moving 
Prayer  quoted  by  sompulons  men  as  a  proof  that  the 
poet  imputed  his  errors  to  the  Being  who  had  endowed 
him  with  wild  and  nnmly  passions.  The  meaniag  is 
very  diiTerent :  Bums  felt  the  torrent-strength  of  patstoa 
overpowering  his  resolution,  and  trusted  that  Ood  would 
be  ntereiful  to  the  errors  of  one  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
such  o'ermastering  gifls.] 

0  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Caose 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  T 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  I 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun ; 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ; 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me, 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voioe 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  All-Qood  I  for  such  thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But,  Thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


XI. 

STANZAS 

OH  THB   SAUB  OGOASIOH. 


[These  verses  the  poet,  in  his  common-plaee  book, 
calls  "  Miigivings  in  the  Hour  of  Despondency  and  Pro- 
spect of  Death."  He  elsewhere  says  they  were  com- 
posed when  fainting-fits  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
of  a  pleurisy,  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder,  first  put 
nature  on  the  alarm.] 

Wht  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  T 
Haye  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  T 

Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 
Some   gleams  of  sunshine   'mid   renewing 
storms: 
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Ib  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  T 
Or  Death's  unloyely,  dreary,  dark  abode  T 

For  gnilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 

And  jnstly  smart  beneath  his  sin-aTenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  <<  Forgiye  my  foul  offence !" 
Fain  promise  neyer  more  to  disobey ; 

But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 
,  Again  I  might  desert  fair  -virtue's  way : 

Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 
Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man; 

Then  how  should  I  for  heayenly  mercy  pray, 
Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  T 

Who  sin  so  oft  haye  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

0  Thou,  great  Goyemor  of  all  below  1 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea: 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  eVn  me 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine ; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
O,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Diyine  1 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

"  Poor  ]»k«d  wrstehes,  whereBoe'or  yon  are 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm ! 
How  shall  yoar  houseless  heads  and  anfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  widow'd  raggedness  defend  you 

From  seasons  snch  as  these  ?" 

Shaupxabs. 

[«  This  poem,"  says  my  friend  Thomas  Carlyle,  "is 
worth  several  homilies  on  mercy,  for  it  is  the  voice  of 
Blerey  herself.  Bums,  indeed,  lives  in  sympathy :  his 
soul  rushes  forth  into  all  the  realms  of  being :  BOthing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  to  him."] 

Whbh  Mting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  boVr ; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  show'r. 

Or  whirling  drift: 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rooked. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked. 
While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked, 
Wild-eddying  swirl. 


Or  through  the  mining  outlet  booked, 

Down  headlong  hurL 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  bratUe 

0'  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle 

Beneath  a  scar. 

nk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing. 

An'  close  thy  e'e  T 

Ev'n  you  en  murd'ring  errands  toil'd. 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled. 
The  blood-stained  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoiled 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign. 
Dark  muffled,  viewed  the  dreary  plain; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train, 

,  Rose  in  my  soul. 

When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain 

Slow,  solemn,  stole: — 

"  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  I 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ; 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  I 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven-illumined  man  on  brother  man 
bestows ; 
See  stem  oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  ambition's  gory  hand, 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 
Woe,  want,  and  murder  o'er  a  land  I 
Even  in  the  peaceAil  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  moumftil  tale. 
How  pamper'd  luxury,  flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide ; 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
-    Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd, 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vfle, 
below. 
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Wli«re,  where  is  lore's  fond,  tender  throe, 
With  lordly  honour's  loftj  brow, 
The  powers  yon  proudly  own  f 
Is  there,  beneath  love's  noble  neme. 
Can  harbonr,  dark,  the  selfish  um. 

To  bless  himself  alone  I 
Mark  maiden  innocence  a  prey 

To  loTe-pretending  snares, 
This  boasted  hononr  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  nnayailing  prayers ! 
Perhaps  this  honr,  in  misery's  sqnaHd  nest, 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  Joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  f^tfs  shrinks  at  the  rock- 
ing blast! 
Oh  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselyes  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
ni  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call. 
Stretched  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to 
sleep. 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky 
wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap  I 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine  I 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  yiew  I 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune's  undeserred  blow  T 
Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 
A  brother  to  relieye,  how  exquisite  the  bliss  I" 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw, 
And  hailed  the  morning  with  a  cheer — 

A  cottage-rousing  craw  I 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind— 

Through  all  his  works  abroad, 
The  heart  bencTolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  Oon. 


xm. 

BEMORSE. 

A  rRAOMENT. 


I"  1  entiivly  agree,"  nys  Banu,  «  with  the  author  of 
the  3%«ory  0/  MortU  SentimenUj  that  Remorse  i>  the 
Aoat  painful  tentiment  that  can  embitter  the  htunas 
boaom ;  an  ordinary  pitch  of  fortitude  may  bear  up  admi- 
nMy  well,  under  thoee  oalamities,  in  the  procvreneat 


of  which  we  onrielves  have  had  bo  hand :  but  when  oni 
folliei  or  crimei  have  made  us  wietchedi  to  bear  all 
with  manly  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  hare  a  proper 
penitential  sense  of  our  miseondnet,  la  a  glorious  effort 
of  telf-conmand.'*] 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace, 
That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with 

anguish. 
Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 
That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 
fn  every  other  circumstance,  the  mind 
Has  this  to  say,  <  It  was  no  deed  of  mine ;' 
But  when  to  all  the  eril  of  misfortune 
This  sting  is  added— <  Blame  thy  foolish  self!' 
Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse ; 
The  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt, — 
Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we'ye  inyoWed  others ; 
The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  loy'd  us. 
Nay,  more,  that  yery  loye  their  cause  of  ruin! 
0  burning  hell !  in  all  thy  store  of  torments. 
There's  not  a  keener  lash  1 
Liyes  there  a  man  so  fixtn,  who,  while  his  heart 
Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime. 
Can  reason  down  its  agonixing  throbs ; 
And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 
Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  T 
0,  happy !  happy !  enyiable  man  I 
0  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul  I 


XIV. 
THE  JOLLT  BEGGABS. 

▲   CAHTATA. 

[This  inimitable  poem,  unknown  to  Currie  and  unheard* 
of  while  the  poet  lived,  was  first  given  to  the  world,  with 
other  cliaracteristic  pieces,  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  year  1801.  Some  have  surmised  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  Burns;  but  the  parentage  is  certain :  the  original 
manuscript  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  in  1785,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richmond  of  Mauchline,  and 
afterwards  given  by  Bams  himself  to  Mr.  Woodbum, 
factor  of  the  laird  of  Craigengillan ;  the  song  of  "  For  a' 
that*  and  a*  that"  was  inserted  by  the  poet,  with  bla 
name,  in  the  Musical  Museum  of  February,  17B( .  Cro* 
mek  admired,  yet  did  not,  from  overruling  advice  print 
it  in  the  ReliqueSf  for  which  he  was  sharply  censured  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  QuarUrlf  Review.  The  scene 
of  the  poem  is  in  Mauchline,  where  Poosie  Nansie  had 
her  change-house.  Only  one  copy  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bums  is  supposed  to  exist ;  and  of  it  a  very  accurate 
fac-simile  has  been  given.] 

BKCITATiyO. 

Whbk  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird# 

Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast ; 
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When  haUstanes  driye  iri'  bitter  skyte 
And  infant  froste  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoaiy  oranrenoh  drest ; 
Ae  night  at  e'en  a  merrj  core 
0'  randie,  gangrel  bodies. 
In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore, 
To  drink  their  orra  daddies : 
Wr  quaffing  and  laughing, 

They  ranted  an'  they  sang; 
Wi'  jumping  and  thumping, 
The  yera  girdle  rang. 

First,  neist  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  brac'd  wi*  mealy  bags, 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order ; 
His  dozy  lay  within  his  arm, 
Wi*  usquebae  an'  blankets  warm- 
She  blinket  on  her  sodger: 
An'  ay  he  gles  the  tozie  drab' 
The  tither  skelpin'  kiss. 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab 
Just  like  an  aumous  dish. 

nk  smack  still,  did  craok  still, 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whip. 
Then  stoggering  and  swaggering 
He  roar'd  this  ditty  up— 


Tune— "i^oWter^'  Joy.'* 

I  AH  a  son  of  Mars, 

Who  haye  been  in  many  wars. 

And  show  my  cuts  and  scars 

Whereyer  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench, 
And  that  other  in  a  trench. 
When  welcoming  the  French 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Lai  de  dandle,  &c. 

My  'prenticeship  I  past 

Where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 

When  the  bloody  die  was  cast 

On  the  heights  of  Abram ; 
I  seryed  out  my  trade 
When  the  gallant  game  was  play'd, 
And  the  More  low  was  laid 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Lai  de  dandle,  &c. 

I  lastly  was.with  Curtis, 
Among  the  floating  batt'ries, 
A:ad  there  I  left  for  witness 
An  arm  and  a  limb ; 


Yet  let  my  country  need  me, 
With  Elliot  to  head  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps 

At  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Lai  de  dandle,  Ac 

And  now  tho'  I  must  beg, 
With  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
And  many  a  tatter'd  rag 

Hanging  oyer  my  bum, 
Vm  as  happy  with  my  wallet, 
My  l>ottle  and  my  callet. 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet 

To  foUow  a  drum. 

Lai  de  dandle,  &o» 

What  tho'  with  hoary  locks 
I  must  stand  the  winter  shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks 

Oftentimes  for  a  home. 
When  the  tother  bag  I  sell. 
And  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell, 

At  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Lai  de  dandle,  &e. 

BEOITATIYO. 

He  ended ;  and  kebars  sheuk, 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 
While  frighted  rattons  backward  leuk. 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore ; 
A  fairy  fiddler  frae  the  neuk, 

He  slfirl'd  out — encore  I 
But  up  arose  the  martial  Chuck, 

And  laid  the  loud  uproar. 


Tune— "iSbWMf  ZoWie." 

I  ONCi  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when. 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men ; 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie. 
No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 

The  first  of  my  loyes  was  a  swaggering  blade, 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy. 
Transported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church; 
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He  Tentar'd  the  soul,  and  I  risked  the  body, 
Twu  then  I  proT'd  false  to  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot. 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got ; 
From  the  gUded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  bat  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

But  the  peace  it  reduo'd  me  to  beg  in  despair. 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  in  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
Hia  rags  regimental  they  fluttered  so  gaudy. 
My  heart  is  rejoic'd  at  my  sodger  laddie. 
'Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 

And  now  I  haye  liVd — I  know  not  how  long, 

And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  or  a  song ; 

Bat  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass 

steady, 
Here's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie. 
Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  fto. 

BBOITATITO. 

Poor  Merry  Andrew  in  the  neuk. 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler  hizzie ; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  ohorus  teuk, 

Between  themselyes  they  were  sae  busy  : 
At  length  wi'  drink  and  courting  dizzy 

He  stoitered  up  an'  made  a  face ;  | 

Then  tum'd,  an'  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzle, 

Syne  tun'd  his  pipes  wi*  grays  grimace. 


Tune— "-4iiW  Sir  Symon.*' 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou. 
Sir  Knaye  is  a  fool  in  a  session ; 

He's  there  but  a  'prentice  I  trow. 
But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk. 
And  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  tey  talent  misteuk. 
But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  foolT 

For  drink  I  would  yenture  my  neck, 
A  hizzie's  the  half  o'  my  craft. 

But  what  could  ye  other  expect. 
Of  ane  that's  ayowedly  daft? 

I  ance  was  ty'd  up  like  a  stirk, 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffing ; 

I  ance  was  abused  in  the  kirk, 
Frr  touzling  a  lass  i'  my  da£Bn. 


Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 
Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  Jeer ; 

There's  ey'n  I'm  tauld  i'  the  court 
A  tumbler  ca'd  the  premier. 

Obsery'd  ye,  yon  reyerend  lad 
Make  faces  to  tickle  the  mob ; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad, 
Its  riyalship  just  i'  the  job. 

And  now  my  conclusion  I'll  tell, 
For  faith  I'm  confoundedly  dry ; 

The  chiel  that's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Gude  L— d !  he's  far  dafter  than  L 

BioiTATnro. 

Then  neist  outspak  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterling. 
For  monie  a  pursie  she  had  hooked, 
And  had  in  mony  a  well  been  ducked. 
Her  doye  had  been  a  Highland  laddie. 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie ! 
WI'  sighs  and  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wail  her  braw  John  Highlandman. 


Tune—"  0  any$  foer§  dead^  ffuidman," 

A  Highland  lad  my  loye  was  bom. 
The  Lalland  laws  ho  held  in  scorn ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  clan. 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

CHORUS. 

Sing,  hey  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
Sing,  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman  I 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

inth  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid, 
An'  gude  claymore  down  by  his  side. 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan. 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liy'd  like  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  Lalland  face  he  feared  none. 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  ftc. 

They  banished  him  beyond  the  sea, 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran. 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 
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Bat,  ooh !  they  oatch'd  him  at  the  Ust, 

Hunger,  cauld,  and  a'  sic  harms, 

And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  faat ; 

May  whistle  owre  the  Utc  o't 

My  cune  upon  them  eyery  one, 

I  am,  &c. 

They're  hang'd  my  braw  Joh^  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

BBCITATnrO. 

And  now  a  widow,  I  muet  mourn. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird, 

The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return: 

As  wed  as  poor  gut-scraper ; 

No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can, 

He  taks  the  fiddler  by  the  beard. 

When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 

And  draws  a  roosty  rapier — 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

He  swoor  by  a'  was  swearing  worth, 

To  speet  him  like  a  pliyer, 

BXOITATITO. 

Unless  he  wad  from  that  time  forth 

A  pigmy  scraper,  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Relinquish  her  for  CTcr. 

Wha  U8*d  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle, 
Her  strappan  limb  and  gausy  middle, 

He  reached  na  higher. 
Had  hoFd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle. 

W  ghastly  e'e,  poor  tweedle-dee 
Upon  his  hunkers  bended, 

And  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefti'  face, 

An'  blawn't  on  fire. 

And  sae  the  quarrel  ended. 

But  tho'  his  Uttle  heart  did  griere 

Wi'  hand  on  hainoh,  an'  upward  e'e, 

When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her. 

He  croon'd  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 

He  feign'd  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeye, 

Then  in  an  Arioso  key. 

When  thus  the  caird  address'd  her: 

The  wee  Apollo 

Set  off  wi'  Allegretto  glee 

An. 

His  giga  solo. 

Tune—"  CUmt  the  Caudron.'* 

AIR. 

My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass. 

Tune—"  imatU  o'er  ths  lave  o'V 

A  tinkler  is  my  station: 

Ftc  travell'd  round  al^Christian  ground 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear, 

In  this  my  occupation : 

And  go  wi'  me  and  be  my  dear, 

I'tc  taen  the  gold,  an'  been  enrolled 

And  then  your  cTery  care  and  fear 

In  many  a  noble  squadron : 

May  whistle  owre  the  laye  o't. 

But  Tain  they  search'd,  when  off  I  march'd 

CHORUS. 

To  go  and  clout  the  caudron. 

I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade. 

I've  taen  the  gold,  &c. 

An'  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  play'd. 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid, 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp, 
Wi'  a'  his  noise  and  caprin, 

Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't 

At  kirns  and  weddings  we'se  be  there, 
AndO!  sae  nicely's  we  will  fare ; 
We'll  house  about  tall  Daddie  Care 

The  budget  and  the  apron. 
And  by  that  stoup,  my  faith  and  houp, 
An'  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie,i 

Sings  whisUe  owre  the  laye  o't 
I  am,  &o. 

If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 
'         May  I  ne'er  weet  my  crugie. 

An'  by  that  stoup,  fto. 

Sae  merrily  the  banes  we'll  byke, 

And  sun  oursells  about  the  dyke. 

RIOITATiyO. 

And  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like. 

The  caird  preyaird— th'  unblushing  fair 

We'U  whisUe  owre  the  lave  o't 

In  his  embraces  sunk. 

Iam,&o. 

Partly  wi'  love  o'eroome  sae  sair. 

An'  partly  she  was  drunk. 

But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms. 
And  while  I  kitUe  hair  on  tJiairms, 

1 A  p«euliar  lart  of  whiakef. 
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Sir  YiolinOy  with  an  air 

That  BhoVd  a  man  of  apimk, 
Wiah'd  unison  between  the  pair, 

An*  made  the  bottle  dxmk 

To  th«r  health  that  night 

Bnt  nrohin  Cnpid  shot  a  shafts 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shaTie, 
A  sailor  rak'd  her  fore  and  aft» 

Behint  the  chicken  cayie. 
Her  lord,  a  wight  o'  Homer's  craft, 

Tho'  limping  wi'  thefpa^e, 
He  hirpl'd  np,  and  lap  like  daft, 

And  shor'd  them  Baintj  Bane 

0  boot  that  night 

He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchns  listed, 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 

His  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it 
He  had  nae  wish  bnt— to  be  glad. 

Nor  want  bnt— when  he  thirsted ; 
He  hated  ^onght  bnt — ^to  be  sad, 

And  ihns  the  Mnse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night. 

An. 
Tune— <<.9bf  a'  that,  an'  a'  that.*' 
I  sm  a  bard  of  no  regard 

YTi'  gentle  folks,  an'  a'  that : 
Bat  Homer-like,  the  glowran  byke, 
Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that 

OHonus. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

An'  twice  as  mnckle's  a'  that ; 
rye  lost  bnt  ane,  FTe  twa  behin', 

Ftc  wife  enengh  for  a'  t^at 

I  nerer  drank  the  Mnses'  stank, 

Gastalia's  bnm,  an'  a'  that ; 
Bnt  there  it  streams,  and  richly  reams, 

M7  Helicon  I  ca'  that 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Gr^at  loTC  I  bear  to  a'  the  fair. 

Their  hnmble  slaye,  an'  a'  that; 
Bnt  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 

A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  raptnres  sweet,  this  honr  we  meet, 

Wi'  mutual  loTe,  an  a'  that : 
Bat  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang. 

Let  inclination  law  that 

For  a'  that,  &c. 


Their  tricks  and  craft  hare  pnt  me  dafl| 
They'TC  ta'en  me  in,  and  a'  that; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  the  sex  I 
I  like  the  jjads  for  a'  that 


OHOBVS. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
An'  twice  as  mnckle's  a'  that ; 

My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid. 
They're  welcome  till't  for  a'  tiiat 

SIOITATITO. 

So  sung  the  bard— and  Nanne's  waa 
Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 

Re-eoho'd  from  each  mouth : 
They  toom'd  their  pocks,  an'  pawn'd  their 

duds. 
They  scarcely  left  to  co'er  their  fbds. 

To  quench  their  lowan  drouth. 
Then  owre  again,  the  joTial  thrang. 

The  poet  did  request. 
To  loose  his  pack  an'  wale  a  sang, 
A  ballade' the  best; 
He  rising,  rejoicing. 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 


Tune— '<  JoUif  Mortals,  fiU  your  Olaam/* 

Sn !  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 
Mark  our  joTial  ragged  ring ! 

Bound  and  round  take  up  the  chorus. 
And  in  raptures  let  us  sing. 

CHO&US. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  t 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast  1 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected. 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 

What  is  titie  ?  what  is  treasure  t 
What  is  reputation's  care  ? 

If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 
'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where  I 
A  fig,  &c. 

With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 
Bound  we  wander  all  the  day ; 

And  at  night,  in  bam  or  stable. 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 
A  fig,  &c. 
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Does  the  train-attended  carriage 
Through  the  country  lighter  roTe? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  Iotc  T 
A  fig,  &o. 

life  is  all  »  yarioram, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum 

Who  have  characters  to  lose. 
A  fig,  &c. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets  I 
Here's  to  aU  the  wandering  train  1 

Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets ! 
One  and  all  cry  out — Amen  I 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  t 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 


XV. 
DEATH  AND  DB.  HOBNBOOK. 

▲  TBUB   STOBY. 

[John  Wilson,  railed  to  the  unwelcome  elevation  of 
hero  to  this  poem,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  composition, 
schoolmaster  in  Tarbolton :  he  was,  it  is  said,  a  fair 
scholar,  and  a  very  worthy  man,  but  vain  of  his  know- 
ledge  in  medicine — so  vain,  that  he  advertised  his  merits, 
and  oiTered  advice  gratis.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
encounter  Bams  at  a  mason  meeting,  who,  provoked  by  a 
long  and  pedantic  speech,  from  the  Dominie,  exclaimed, 
the  future  lampoon  jiawning  upon  him,  **  Sit  down,  Dr. 
Hornbook.'*  On  his  way  home,  the  poet  seated  himself  on 
the  ledge  of  a  bridge,  composed  the  poem,  and,  overcome 
with  poesie  and  drink,  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awaken 
tiL  the  sun  was  shining  over  Oaliton  Moors.  Wilson 
went  afterwards  to  Glasgow,  embarked  in  mercantile 
and  matrimonial  speculations,  and  prospered,  and  is  still 
orospering.] 

SoMi  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd: 
EVn  ministers,  they  ha'e  been  kenn'd, 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times,  to  Tend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel, 
Is  just  as  true's  the  Deil's  in  h-11 

Or  Dublin-city ; 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 


The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  ft^ee  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  and  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns  with  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  could  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 
Setting  my  staff  with  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will^ 
*  I  took  a  bicker 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 

That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 

An  awfu'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther. 

Clear-dangling,  hang ; 
A  three-taed  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava : 

And  then,  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

"  Guid-een,"  quo'  I ;  «*  Friend,  hae  ye  been 

mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  T" 
It  seem'd  to  mak^  kind  o'  stan', 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  '*  Friend,  where  ye  gaun, 

WiUyegoback?" 

It  spak  right  howe, — **  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd."~Quoth  I,  "  Quid  faith, 
Te're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ;     . 

But  tent  me,  billie ; 
I  red  ye  weel,  take  care  o'  skaith, 

See,  there's  a  gully!" 

«  Guidman,"  quo'  he,  "  put  up  your  whittle^ 
Fm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  nae  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  mv  beard.'* 
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«  Weel,  weel  I"  says  I,  "  »  bargain  be't ; 

"Ey'u  them  he  canna  get  attended, 

Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  gree't ; 

Although  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it, 

Just  sh—  in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

Come,  gies  yotir  news  t 

As  soon's  he  smells't, 

This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate 

Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it, 

At  mony  a  house. 

At  once  he  teUs't 

«<  Ay,  ay !"  ^o'  he,  an'  shook  his  head,         * 

«  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles. 

**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 

Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 

Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  botUes, 

An'  choke  the  breath: 

He's  sure  to  hae ; 

Folk  mann  do  something  for  their  bread. 

Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  A  BO. 

«<Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

« Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees; 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  bntehing  bred, 

True  sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 

An'  mony  a  scheme  in  Tain's  been  laid. 

The  farina  of  beans  and  pease, 

To  stap  or  scar  me ; 

He  has't  in  plenty; 

Till  ane  Hornbook's  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

Aqua-fortis,  what  you  please, 

An'  faith,  he'll  wanr  me. 

He  can  content  ye. 

"Te  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 

"Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons. 

Deil  mak  his  kings-hood  in  a  spleuchan  1 

TJrinus  spiritus  of  capons ; 

He's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Bachan> 

Or  mite-horn  shayings,  filings,  scrapings, 

An'  ither  chaps, 

Distill'd  per  w; 

The  weans  hand  ont  their  fingers  langhin 

Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippings, 

And  ponk  my  hips. 

And  mony  mae." 

"See,  here's  a  scythe,  and  there's  a  dart, 

"  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's-Hole'  now," 

They  hae  piero'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 

Quo'  I,  "  If  that  thae  news  be  true  I 

Bat  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art 

His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew. 

And  cursed  skill. 

Sae  white  and  bonis, 

Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f— t, 

Nae  doubt  they'll  riye  it  wi'  the  plew; 

Damn'd'  haet  theyOl  kill. 

They'll  ruin  Johnie!" 

"  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen, 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

And  says,  "  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  plough, 

Wr  less,  Fm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain; 

Kirkyords  will  soon  be  till'd  enough. 

But-deil-ma-care, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear ; 

It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

They'll  a*  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sheugh 

But  did  nae  mair. 

In  twa-three  year. 

"  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 

«  Whare  I  kill'd  ane  a  fair  strae  death, 

And  had  sae  fortified  the  part, 

By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  of  breath, 

That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

This  night  I'm  ftree  to  tak  my  aith, 

It  was  sae  blunt, 

That  Hornbook's  skOl 

Rent  haet  o't  wad  hae  piero'd  the  heart 

Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

Of  a  kail-runt 

Bydrap'an'pill. 

"  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 

"  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade. 

I  nearhand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieyes  were  scarce  weel  bred, 

But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary, 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

Withstood  the  shook; 

When  it  was  sair; 

1  might  as  weel  hae  tried  a  quarry 

The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

0*  hard  whin  rock. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair 

1  Baehan't  DomeiUo  Medicine. 

S  The  graye-diggeB 
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*'  A  oonntra  laird  had  ta'en  the  baits, 
Or  some  oormurring  in  his  gats, 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets, 

An'  pays  him  well. 
The  lad,  for  twa  gold  gimmer-pets, 

Was  laird  himsel. 

**  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name. 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoVd  her  irame ; 

She  trnsts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
ffom  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame, 

To  hide  it  there. 

<<  That's  jnst  a  swatoh  o'  Hornbook's  iray ; 
Thns  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
Thos  does  he  poison,  kUl,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  for't; 
Tet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfa'  prey, 

Wi'  his  d-mn'd  dirt: 

**  But,  hark  I  Til  tell  yon  of  a  plot, 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't; 
I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  sot. 

As  dead's  a  herrin' : 
Niest  time  ire  meet,  Til  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin'  I" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak'  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  rais'd  us  baith: 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel'. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


XVI. 
THB  TWA  HERDS: 


THE  HOLY  TULZIB. 

[The  Mton  in  thii  indecent  dnina  were  Moodie, 
minister  of  Ricartonn,  and  RoBseil,  helper  to  the  miniiter 
of  Kilmarnock :  though  apoatlea  of  the  "  Old  Light,'* 
they  forgot  their  brotherhood  in  the  vehemence  of  con- 
troveny,  and  wwit,  it  ie  ndd,  to  blowi.  "  Thia  poem,»» 
■aye  Buma,  "  with  a  certain  description  of  the  elargy  aa 
wall  aa  laity,  met  with  a  roar  of  applanse."] 

0  A'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  the  fox, 

Or  worrying  tykes. 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks, 

About  the  dykes! 


The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast. 
These  five  and  twenty  simmers  past, 

0 !  dool  to  tell, 
Ha'e  had  a  bitter  black  out-csst 

Atween  themsel. 

0,  Moodie,  man,  and  wordy  Russell, 
How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  bustle, 
Te'U  see  howKew-Light  herds  will  whistle 

And  think  it  fine : 
The  Lord's  cause  ne'er  got  sic  a  twistle 

Sin'  I  ha'e  min'. 

0,  sirs  I  whae'er  wad  ha'e  expeckit 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  negleckit, 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respeckit, 

To  wear  the  plaid. 
But  by  the  brutes  themselves  eleckit. 

To  be  their  guide. 

What  flock  wi'  Hoodie's  flock  could  rank, 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank, 
Nae  poison'd  sour  Arminian  stank, 

He  lei  them  taste, 
Frae  Calvin's  well,  ay  clear  they  drank,^ 

0  sic  a  feast! 

The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock,  and  tod, 
Weel  kend  his  voice  thro'  a'  the  wood, 
He  smelt  their  ilka  hole  and  road, 

Baith  out  and  in. 
And  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid. 

And  sell  their  skin. 

What  herd  Uke  RusseU  tell'd  his  tale, 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale, 
He  kend  the  Lord's  sheep,  ilka  tail. 

O'er  a'  the  height, 
And  saw  ipn  they  were  sick  or  hale, 

At  the  first  sight. 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub. 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club. 

And  New-Light  herds  could  nicely  drub. 

Or  pay  their  skin; 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub. 

Or  heave  them  in. 

Sic  twa— 0!  do  I  live  to  see't, 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagreet, 
An'  names,  like  villain,  hypocrite, 

Hk  ither  gi'en. 
While  New-Light  herds,  wi'  laughin'  spitSb 

Say  neither's  lieinM 
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An'  ye  wha  tent  the  gospel  fanld. 

There's  Duncan,  deep,  and  Peebles,  shaol. 

Bat  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld, 

We  trust  in  thee, 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  hot  and  cauld« 

TUL  they  agree. 

Consider,  Sirs,  how  we're  beset ; 
There's  scarce  a  new  herd  that  we  get 
But  comes  frae  mang  that  cursed  set 

I  winna  name ; 
I  hope  frae  heaVn  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame. 

Babymple  has  been  lang  our  f ae, 
M'Gill  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae. 
And  that  curs'd  rascal  call'd  M'Quhae, 

And  baith  the  Shaws, 
That  alt  ha'e  made  us  black  and  blae, 

Wi'  vengefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow  lang  has  hatch'd  mischief, 
We  thought  ay  death  wad  bring  relief. 
But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him, 
A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff  our  beef; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

And  mony  ft  ane  that  I  could  teil, 
Wha  fain  would  openly  rebel, 
Forbye  torn-coats  amang  oursel, 

There's  Smith  for  ane, 
I  doubt  he's  but  a  grey-nick  quill. 

An'  that  ye'U  fin'. 

0  r  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a*  the  hiUs, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells, 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skiUa 

To  cow  the  lairds, 
And  get  the  brutes  the  powers  themsels 

To  choose  their  herds; 

Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  p];ance, 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance, 
And  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common  Sense, 

That  bites  sae  sair, 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  and  Dalrymple's  eloquence, 
M'Gill's  close  nerrous  excellence, 
M'Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense. 

And  guid  M'Math, 
Wt'  Smith,  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  gjlance, 

May  a'  pack  aft 


xvn. 

HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. 

"And  wnd  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  prmy." 

Pops. 

[Of  thie  ■areaetie  and  too  daring  poem  naay  oopiee  in 
manoBeript  were  circulated  while  the  poet  lived,  bat 
thoogh  not  unknown  or  unfelt  by  Currie,  it  continued 
unpubliahed  till  printed  by  Stewart  with  the  Joljy 
Beggars,  in  1801.  Holy  Willie  waa  a  email  farroe** 
leading  elder  to  Anld,  a  name  well  known  to  all  lovere 
of  Buma ;  austere  in  speech,  scrupuloui  m  all  outward 
obsenrances,  and,  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  "  pro- 
fessing  Christian.'*  He  experienced,  however,  a  "  sore 
fall ;"  he  permitted  himself  to  be  «  filled  fou,"  and  in  a 
moment  when  **  self  got  in"  made  free,  it  is  said,  with 
the  money  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  His  name  won 
WUliam  Fisher.] 

0  THOU,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heayen,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  thy  glory, 
And  no  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They'TC  done  afore  thee  I 

1  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might. 
Whan  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night. 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight. 

For  gifts  and  grace, 
A  bumin'  and  a  shinin'  light 

To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation. 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation, 
I  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation. 

For  broken  laws. 
Five  thousand  years  'fore  my  creation. 

Thro'  Adam's  cause. 

When  firae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell. 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  in  hell. 
To  gilash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wall, 

In  bumin'  lake, 
Whar  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Cham'd  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample ; 

To  show  thy  grace  is  great  and  ample; 

Pm  here  a  pillar  in  thy  temple. 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  an  example. 

To  a'  thy  flock. 

But  yet,  0  Lord!  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust; 
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And  sometimesy  too,  m'  warldly  trust, 
Vile  self  gets  in ; 

Bat  thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 
Defil'd  in  sin. 

0  Lord  I  yestreen  thon  kens,  yrV  Meg — 

Thj  pardon  I  sincerely  beg, 

0 !  may't  ne'er  be  a  livin'  plague 

To  my  dishonour,  ' 

An'  I'll  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her. 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Liizie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow — 

But  Lord,  that  Friday  I  was  fou, 

When  I  came  near  her, 
Or  else,  thou  kens,  thy  serrant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her. 

Maybe  thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn. 

Beset  thy  servant  e'en  and  mom. 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  should  turn, 

'Cause  he's  sae  gifted ; 
If  sae,  thy  han'  maun  e'en  be  borne 

Until  thou  lift  it. 

Lord,  bless  thy  chosen  in  this  place. 
For  here  thou  hast  a  chosen  race : 
But  God  confound  their  stubborn  face, 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  thy  elders  to  disgrace 

,      And  public  shame. 

Lord,  mind  Gawn  Hamilton's  deserts. 

He  drinks,  and  swears,  and  plays  at  carts. 

Yet  has  sae  mony  takin'  arts, 

Wi'  grit  and  sma', 
Frae  God's  ain  priests  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa. 

An'  whan  we  chasten'd  him  therefore. 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore, 
As  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

0'  laughin*  at  us ; — 
Curse  thou  his  basket  and  his  store. 

Kail  and  potatoes. 

Lord,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r, 

Against  the  presbyt'ry  of  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  Lord,  mak  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads, 
ijord  weigh  it  down,  and  dinna  spare. 

For  their  misdeeds. 

0  Lord  my  God,  that  glib-tongu'd  Aiken, 
My  leij  heart  and  saul  are  qualdn', 


To  think  how  we  stood  groanin',  shakin'. 
And  swat  wi'  dread. 

While  Auld  wi'  hingin  lips  gaed  sneakin* 
And  hung  his  head. 

Lord,  in  the  day  of  yengeance  try  him. 
Lord,  risit  them  wha  did  employ  him. 
And  pass  not  in  thy  mercy  by  'em. 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r ; 
But  for  thy  people's  sake  destroy  'em, 

And  dinna  spare. 

But,  Lord,  remember  me  an  mine, 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  dirine, 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Excell'd  by  nane. 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  thine, 

Amen,  Amen  I 


xvin. 

EPITAPH  ON  HOLY  WILLIE. 

p^e  are  infonned  by  Richmond  of  Mauchline,  thai 
when  he  waa  clerk  in  Gavin  Hamil ton's  office,  Bams  came 
in  one  morning  and  said,  "  I  have  just  composed  a  poem, 
John,  and  if  you  will  write  it,  I  will  repeat  it.'*  He 
repeated  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  and  Epitaph ;  Hamilton 
came  in  at  the  moment,  and  having  read  them  with  delight, 
ran  laughing  with  them  in  his  hand  to  Robert  Aiken. 
The  end  of  Holy  Willie  was  other  than  godly :  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  Mauchline,  he  drank  more  than  was  need 
ful,  fell  into  a  ditch  on  his  way  home,  and  was  foand 
dead  in  the  morning.] 

Hbrv  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Takes  up  its  last  abode ; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop !  there  he  is,  as  sure's  a  gun. 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  grun, 

Obserre  wha's  standing  wi'  him. 

Your  brunstane  deyilship  I  see. 

Has  got  him  there  before  ye ; 
But  baud  your  nine>tail  cat  a  wee. 

Till  ance  you've  heard  my  story. 

Tour  pity  I  will  not  implore. 

For  pity  ye  hae  nane ; 
Justice,  alas !  has  gi'en  him  o'er. 

And  mercy's  day  is  gaen. 


OF  ROBERT    BURNS. 
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Bat  hear  me,  sir,  deil  ma  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  year  credit ; 

A  coof  like  him  wad  stain  your  name, 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it 


XIX. 
THE  INVBNTOBT; 

cR  A9«WI«  TO  ▲  MAITDATB   BT  THB   BU&VXTOB 
or  T;pM  TAXB8. 

fWe  have  hoard  of  a  poor  play-actor  who,  by  a  humor- 
oas  inventory  of  hifl  etTects,  ao  moTed  th«  oommlMioneri 
of  the  income  tax,  that  they  remitted  all  claim  on  him 
then  and  forever;  we  know  not  that  thii  very  hnmoroas 
inventory  of  Bame  had  any  auch  effect  on  Mr.  Aiken,  the 
forvefor  of  the  taxes.  It  la  dated  <<  Moaagiel,  February 
S3d,  17S6,"  and  ia  remarkable  for  wit  and  aprightlineaa, 
and  for  the  information  which  it  gives  ns  of  the  poet's 
habits,  household,  and  agricaltnial  implementa.] 

SiB,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfa*  list, 
0'  gudes,  an*  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith. 
To  which  Fm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith. 

Jmprimi8f  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  haTO  four  bnitee  o'  gallant  mettle. 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  Ian'  afore's*  a  gade  auld  has  been. 
An'  wight,  a#  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been. 
My  Ian  ahin's'  a  weel  gann  fillie, 
That  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frae  Eillie,* 
An'  your  auld  burro'  mony  a  time, 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime — 
But  ance,  whan  in  my  wooing  pride, 
I  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride, 
The  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L — d  pardon  a*  my  sins  an'  that  too  I) 
I  play'd  my  flllie  sio  a  shavie. 
She's  a'  bederil'd  with  the  sparie« 
My  far  ahin's^  a  wordy  beast, 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. 
The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — ^n'd  red  wud  Eilburnie  blastie ! 
Forbye  a  cowt  o'  cowt's  the  wale. 
As  erer  ran  afore  a  tail. 
If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast. 
He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. — 
Wheel  carriages  I  ha'e  but  few. 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new; 

*  The  for«-horse  on  the  left-hand  in  the  plough. 

*  The  hindmost  on  the  leA-hand  in  the  plough . 
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Ae*  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spinle, 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le. 

For  men  I've  three  mischieyoua  boys, 
Run  de'ils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other. 
Wee  BaTock  hands  the  nowt  in  fother. 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  labour  them  completely ; 
An'  ay  on  Sundays,  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  Questions  targe  them  tightly ; 
Till,  faith,  wee  Bavock's  tum'd  sae  gleg, 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg, 
He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  calling. 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. 
I'to  nane  in  female  serran'  station, 
(Lord  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation  I) 
I  ha'e  nae  wife— and  that  my  bliss  is. 
An'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses ; 
An'  then,  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  devils  darena  touch  me. 
Wi'  weans  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 
Heay'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted. 
My  sonsie  smirking  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face, 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace ; 
But  her,  my  bonnie  sweet  wee  lady, 
I'ye  paid  enough  for  her  already. 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither, 
B'  the  L— <l  1  ye'se  get  them  a'thegither. 

And  now,  remember,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  license  out  I'm  takin' ; 
Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizzie  mair ; 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidle, 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a'  on  foot  I'll  shank  it, 
I've  sturdy  bearers,  Gude  be  thankit 
The  kirk  and  you  may  tak'  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke. 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list  wi'  my  ain  hand  I  wrote  it. 
The  day  and  date  as  under  noted ; 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Subtcripsi  huie  Robbbt  Bubks. 


8  Kilmarnock. 

4  The  hindmost  horse  on  the  right-hand  in  the  ploogh 
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XX. 

THE  HOLT  FAIR. 

A  Tob«  of  Memiog  truth  and  tmit 

Hid  crafty  obaervmtioii; 
And  Mcret  Irangi  with  poiionM  emak, 

The  dirk  of  Defamation : 
A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  ihow'di 

Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

HTTOCnUT  A-LA-MOSB. 

[The  ecene  of  thia  fine  poem  ia  the  eharehyard  of 
Manehline,  and  the  lubject  handled  eo  cleverly  and 
aharply  is  the  laxity  of  manners  visible  in  matters  so 
aolemn  and  terrible  as  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
•<Thi8  was  indeed,*'  says  Lockhart,  «  an  extraordinary 
performance :  no  partisan  of  any  sect  conld  whisper  that 
malice  ^ad  formed  its  principal  inspiration,  or  that  its 
chief  attraction  lay  in  the  boldness  with  which  indi- 
viduals,  entitled  and  accustomed  to  respect,  were  held 
up  to  ridicule :  it  was  acknowledged,  amidst  the  sternest 
mutterings  of  wrath,  that  national  manners  were  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  national  poet."  « It  is  no  doubt,** 
says  Hogg,  "  a  reckless  piece  of  satire,  but  it  is  a  clever 
one,  and  must  have  cut  to  the  bone.  But  much  aa  I 
admire  the  poem  I  must  regret  that  it  is  partly  borrowed 
flrom  Feignsson.**] 

Upoh  a  8immer  Sunday  mom, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  com. 

An'  ennff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muirs, 

Wl*  glorious  light  was  gUntin' ; 
The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  ftirs, 

The  laVrocks  they  were  chantin' 
Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad, 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  hiuiee,  early  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way; 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a-wee  a-back. 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu*  gay  that  day. 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin. 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes ; 
Their  visage,  wither'd,  lang,  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp. 

As  light  as  ony  lambie, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me. 

Fa*  kind  that  day. 


Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  «  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me; 
Fm  sure  Fve  seen  that  bonnie  face, 

But  yet  I  eanna  name  ye." 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin'  as  she  spak. 

An'  taks  me  by  the  hands, 
*'Te,  for  my  sake,  hae  (^'en  the  feck, 

Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  day. 

"My  name  is  Fun— your  cronie  dear. 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here. 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  holy  fair. 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin : 
Qin  ye'll  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair. 

We  will  get  famous  laughin' 

At  them  this  day." 

Quoth  I,  "  With  a'  my  heart  FU  do't ; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on. 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin'  1" 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  monie  a  wearie  body, 

In  droves  that  day. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin'  graith 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cottars ; 
There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-clsith. 

Are  springin'  o'er  the  gutters. 
The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang. 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whang. 

An'  farls  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  cmmp  that  day. 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws. 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippenoe. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show, 

On  eVry  side  they're  gath'rin'. 
Some  carrying  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stoolflt 

An'  some  are  busy  blethrin' 

Right  lend  that  day. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs. 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry, 
There,  racer  Jess,  and  twa-three  wh-res, 

Are  blinkin'  at  the  entry. 


OP  ROBEKT  BUENS.                                      M 

flm  rite  »nw  of  titliif  jadei» 

What  sigDifies  his  barren  shine. 

m*  hMfing  breMt  ftnd  bare  neok. 

Of  moral  pow'rs  and  reason  ? 

An'  there  »  Vatoh  o'  wabeter  lads, 

ma  English  style,  an'  gestures  line, 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 

For  fan  this  day. 

Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Here  some  are  tidnkin'  on  their  imfl» 

The  moral  man  he  does  define, 

An'  some  npo'  their  olaes; 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

Ane  oorses  feet  that  i^Vd  his  shins, 

That's  right  that  day. 

Anither  nghs  an'  prajs: 

On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swateh. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Wi'  BcreVd  up  grace-prond  faces ; 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 

On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  at  vatoh. 

For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 

To  chairs  that  day. 

See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  yiew'd  it. 

0  happy  is  that  man  an'  blestt 

While  Common-Sense  has  ta'en  the  road. 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  I 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate,* 

Wha's  ain  dear  lass  that  he  likes  bes^ 

Fast,  fast,  that  day. 

Comes  dinkin'  down  beside  him ; 

in'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back, 

Wee  Hiller,  neist  the  guard  relieres. 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him ; 

An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 

Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck. 

Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  belioTes, 

An's  loof  upon  her  bosom. 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wipes'  fables: 

Unkenn'd  that  day. 

But  faith  1  the  birkie  wants  a  manse, 

So,  oannily  he  hums  them ; 

How  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Is  rilent  expectation : 

liike  hafflins-ways  o'ercomes  him 

For  Hoodie  speels  the  holy  door. 

At  times  that  day. 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation.        . 

Should  Homie,  as  in  ancient  days. 

'Hang  sons  o'  God  present  him, 

Wi'  yill-caup  commentators : 

The  vera  sight  o'  Hoodie's  face, 

Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills. 

To's  aIn  het  hame  had  sent  him 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters; 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  logic,  an'  wi'  scripture. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  faith 

They  raise  a  din,  that,  in  the  end. 

Wi'  ratlin'  an'  wi'  thumpin'  I 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

0'  wrath  that  day. 

He's  stampin  an'  he's  jumpin'  I 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  tum'd-up  snout,' 

Leese  me  on  drink  1  it  gies  us  mair 
Than  either  school  or  college : 

It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lair. 
It  pangs  us  fou'  o'  knowledge. 

Be't  whisky  giU,  or  penny  wheep. 

His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures. 
Oh,  how  they  i&re  the  heart  dcTOut, 

Idke  oantharidian  plasters, 
On  ric  a  day. 

But  hark !  ihe  tent  has  chaag'd  its  Yoioe : 

It  never  fails,  on  drinking  deep. 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer : 

To  kittle  up  our  notion 

For  »'  the  real  judges  rise. 

By  night  or  day. 

They  eanna  sit  for  anger. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent 

Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body, 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 

Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content, 

An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 

to  pe  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 
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On  tliifl  ane'8  dress,  ai^'  that  ane's  leak, 

They're  making  obseryations ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  formin'  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

But  now  the  Lord's  ain  trumpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin', 
An'  echoes  back  return  the  shouts : 

Black  Russell  is  na'  sparin' : 
His  piercing  words,  like  Highlan'  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  and  marrow ; 
His  talk  o'  Hell,  where  devils  dwell, 

Our  vera  sauls  does  harrow* 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

A  vast,  unbottom'd  boundless  pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  lowin'  brunstane, 
Wha's  ragin'  flame,  an'  scorchin'  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stai^e ! 
The  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin'. 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neibor  snorin' 
Asleep  that  day. 

'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell 

IIow  monie  stories  past, 
An'  how  they  crowded  to  the  yiU, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist: 
Uow  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups, 

Amang  the  forms  an'  benches : 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches. 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

In  comes  a  gaucie,  gash  guidwife. 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire. 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  klufe  ; 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  graoe^ 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother, 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gi'es  them't  like  a  tether, 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

Waosucks !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass. 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ; 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melyie  his  braw  claithing ! 
il  wives,  be  mindfu'  ance  yoursel 

How  bonnie  lads  ye  wanted, 

1  Shakspeare's  Hamlet. 

*  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  was  made  on  the 


An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbuck-heel. 
Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day  I 

Now  Glinkumbell,  wi'  ratlin  tow, 

Be^s  to  jow  an'  croon ; 
Some  swagger  hame,  the  best  they  dow. 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink. 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 

How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

0'  sinners  and  o'  lasses  I 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane» 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is. 
There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin 

May  end  in  houghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 


XXI. 
THE  ORDINATION. 

"  For  senae  they  little  owe  to  fragal  heav*n— 
To  pleaee  the  mob  they  hide  the  little  giv'n.*' 

[This  larcastie  sally  was  written  on  the  admissina  of 
Mr.  Mackinlay,  as  one  of  the  ministers  to  the  Lvigh,  or 
parochial  Kirk  of  Kilmamoclc,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1780 
That  reverend  person  was  an  Auld  Light  professor,  and 
his  ordination  incensed  all  the  New  Lights,  hence  the 
bitter  levity  of  the  poem.  These  dissensions  have  long 
since  past  away :  Mackinlay,  a  pions  and  kind-hearted 
sincere  man,  lived  down  all  the  personal  i  ties  of  the  satire, 
and  though  unwelcome  at  first,  he  soon  learned  to  regard 
them  only  as  a  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  poet.] 

EiLXABNOOK  wabsters  fidge  an'  claw, 

An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations ; 
An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw. 

Of  a'  denominations, 
Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a'. 

An'  there  talf  up  your  stations; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw, 

An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 

Curst  Common-Sense,  that  imp  o'  hell, 
Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ;' 


admission  of  the  late  reverend  and  worthy  Mr.  Lmdaay 
to  the  Laigh  Kirk. 
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Bnt  Oliphant  Aft  made  her  yell, 

Come,  screw  the  pegs,  wi'  tunefti'  eheep. 

An'  Russell  sair  misoa'd  her ; 

And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tryin' ; 

This  day  Maekinlay  taks  the  flail. 

Oh,  rare  I  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep. 

And  he's  the  boy  wiU  blaud  her  I 

An'  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin' 

Hell  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail, 

Fu' fast  this  day! 

An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 

Wr  dirt  this  day. 

Lang  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim. 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin'. 

Mak  haste  an'  torn  king  David  owre, 

As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfaim, 

An' Ultwi' holy  clangor; 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin : 

0'  double  verse  come  gie  as  foor, 

Our  patron,  honest  man  I  Glencaim, 

An'  skirl  ap  the  Bangor : 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin' ; 

This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoore, 

And  like  a  godly  elect  bairn 

Kae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her, 

He's  wal'd  us  out  a  true  ane. 

For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r. 

And  sound  this  day. 

And  glorioosly  she'll  whang  her 

Wi'  pith  this  day. 

Now,  Robinson,  harangue  nae  mair. 

But  steek  your  gab  for  ever : 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr, 

An'  touch  it  aff  wi'  vigour, 

For  there  they'll  think  you  clever ; 

How  graceless  Ham>  leugh  at  his  dad, 

Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear, 

Which  made  Canaan  a  niger ; 

Te  may  commence  a  shaver ; 

Or  Phineae'  drove  the  murdering  blade, 

Or  to  the  Netherton  repair. 

Wi'  wh~re-abhorring  rigour ; 

And  turn  a  carpet-weaver 

Or  Zipporah,^  the  scauldin'  jad, 

Aff-hand  thia  day. 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

r  th'  inn  that  day. 

Mutrie  and  you  were  just  a  match. 

We  never  had  sic  twa  drones : 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed. 

Auld  Homie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  wateh, 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 

Just  like  a  winkin'  baudrons : 

That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

And  tkf  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch, 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion ; 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons; 

And  gie  him  o'er  the  fiock,  to  feed, 

But  now  his  honour  maun  detach, 

And  punish  each  transgression ; 

Wi'  a'  his  bzimstane  squadrons. 

Sspedal,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin'. 

Spare  them  nae  day. 

See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 
She's  swingein'  through  the  city ; 

Now,  sold  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail. 

Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  oat  she  plays  I 

And  toss  thy  horns  fti'  canty ; 

I  vow  it's  unco  pretty : 

Nae  mair  thou'lt  rowte  out-owre  the  dale. 

There,  Iieaming,  with  his  Greekish  face, 

Because  thy  pasture's  scanty ; 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty; 

For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 

And  Common  Sense  is  gaun,  she  says. 

ShaU  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 

To  mak  to  J^mie  Beattie 

An'  nmtfl  o'  grace  the  pick  and  wale, 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty, 

But  there's  Morality  himsel', 

But  ilka  day. 

Embracing  all  opinions ; 

Kae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we'll  weep, 
To  think  upon  our  Zion ; 

Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell, 
Between  his  twa  companions ; 

And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 

See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell. 

Uke  baby-clouts  a-dryin' : 

As  ane  were  peelin'  onions  1 
Now  there— they're  packed  aff  to  hell. 

1  Genesis,  uc  29.             fl  Nnmberi,  zrr.  8. 

And  banished  our  dominions, 

S£9>liis,iv.96. 

Henceforth  this  day. 
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0,  liappy  day  I  rcjoioe,  rejoice  I 

Mondit/B  demure  decoys 
Shall  here  nae  mair  find  qnarter : 

The',  when  some  kind,  connubial  dear* 

Tour  but-and-ben  adorns, 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 

Maddiilay,  Biusell,  are  the  boyi, 

That  Heresy  can  torture : 
They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse. 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte. 
Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  olaima 
To  rank  amang  the  nowte. 

Come,  bring  the  tither  mntchhln  in, 
And  here's  for  a  conclusion. 

To  every  New  Light*  mother's  son. 
From  this  time  forth  Concision : 

And  when  ye're  number'd  wi'  the  dead. 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  Justice  they  may  mark  your  head^ 

«  Here  Ues  a  famous  Bullock  P 

If  mair  they  deave  ns  wi'  their  din, 

Or  Patronage  intrusion. 
Well  light  a  spunk,  and  eVry  skin. 

We'll  rin  them  aff  in  Vision 

xxni. 

Like  oil,  some  day. 

TO  JAMBS  SMITH. 
"  Fnendflhio !  mTBtorioni  OMiMiit  of  the  moI  ! 

xxn. 

THE   CALF. 

TO  TBI  SIT.  n.  JAHBS  STBTBIT, 

On  his  text,  BLllachz,  iv.  9.^^(  And  ye  ihrnll  go  forth, 
and  grow  up  m  Caltss  of  the  itall." 

fnie  langh  wnich  this  little  poem  raited  againat^ 
Steven  waa  a  load  one.  Bama  eompoied  it  daring  tha 
■armon  to  which  it  ralataa  and  repeated  it  to  Gavin 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  happened  on  that  day  to  dine. 
The  Calf— for  the  name  it  aeema  ataek— came  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  yoanger  brother  of  Bama  heard  him 
preach  in  Covent  Garden  Chapel,  in  1780.] 

Bight,  Sir  I  your  text  FU  proye  it  true, 

Though  Heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance ;  there's  yoursel'  just  now, 

Qod  knows,  an  unco  Calf  I 

And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind. 

As  bless  you  wl'  a  kirk, 
I  deubt  na,  Sir,  but  then  well  flnd^ 

Ye're  still  as  great  a  Stirk. 

But,  if  the  loTcr's  raptured  hour 

Shall  CTcr  be  your  lot. 
Forbid  it,  ey'ry  heaTcnly  power, 

Tou  e'er  should  be  a  stot  I 

1 «  New  Light"  is  a  cant  phraae  in  the  Weat  of  Scot- 
land, for  those  religioaa  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwieh  has  defended. 


Sweet'ner  of  life  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  much ! — ** 


[The  James  Smith,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addreased, 
was  at  that  time  a  small  shopkeeper  in  BCanchline,  and 
the  comrade  or  rather  follower  of  the  poet  m  oil  his 
merry  expeditions  with  "  Yill-canp  commentators."  He 
was  present  m  Posie  Nansie's  when  the  Jolly  Beggars 
fr'st  dawned  on  the  fancy  of  Barns :  the  eomradea  of  the 
poet's  heart  were  not  generally  very  saccesafal  in  life : 
Smith  left  BCanchline,  and  eatablished  a  calico-printing 
mannfaetory  at  Avon  near  Linlithgow,  where  hla  friend 
foand  him  in  all  appearance  prosperons  in  1788 :  bat  this 
was  not  to  last ;  he  failed  in  his  specalations  and  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  died  early.  His  wit  was  ready, 
and  his  manners  lively  and  nnaflected.] 

Bbab  Smith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief, 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  besom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Te've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  yon ; 
And  ev'ry  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  ta'en  I'm  wi'  you. 

That  auld  capricious  carlin,  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature. 
She's  tum'd  you  aff,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan ; 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  every  feature 

She's  wrote,  the  Man. 
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Just  now  I^re  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 

My  bannie  noddle's  working  prime, 

Is  a'  enchanted  faiiy  land. 

My  fftnoy  yerkit  it  up  fnblime 

Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

Wr  hMty  enmmon: 

That,  wielded  right, 

Hm  ye  A  leienre-moment'e  time 

To  hear  what's  oomin'  t 

Dance  by  ta*  light. 

Some  rhyme  »  neighbonr's  name  to  laeh ; 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 

Some  rhyme  (Tun  thought  I)  for  needAi'  oash: 

For,  ance  that  fiye-an'-forty's  speel'd, 

Some  rhyme  to  oonrt  the  oonntra  oUwh, 

See  orasy,  weary,  joyless  eild. 

An' raise  a  din; 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face, 

For  me,  an  aim  I  nerer  fash; 

I  rhyme  for  tan. 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 

The  star  that  mles  my  luokless  lot, 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloaming 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  ooat, 

Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin' ; 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit. 

An'  social  noise ; 

Has  blest  me  with  »  random  shot 

An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman  1 

C  oountra  wit. 

Thejoy  of  joys! 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent. 

0  Life  t  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 

To  try  my  fate  in  guid  blaok  prent; 

Toung  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  I 

But  still  the  mair  Fm  that  way  bent, 

Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning^ 

Something  cries  "  Hoolie! 

We  frisk  away. 

I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  I 

like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warnings 

Te'U  shaw  your  folly. 

To  joy  and  play. 

«•  There's  ither  poets  much  your  betters. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 

Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters. 

We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 

Unmindfiil  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

A'  future  ages : 

Among  the  leaves ; 

Now  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tatters. 

And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Then  farewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  floVry  spot, 

To  garland  my  poetic  brows  I 

Fir  which  they  never  toU'd  nor  swat; 

Henceforth  I'll  roye  where  busy  ploughs 

They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

Are  whistling  thran^ 

But  care  or  pain ; 

An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

My  rustic  sang. 

With  high  disdain. 

rn  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 

With  steady  aim  some  Fortune  chase; 

How  never-halting  moments  speed. 

Keen  hope  does  ev'ry  sinew  brace; 

Till  fate  shall  snap  the  britUe  thread ; 

Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 

Then,  all  unknown, 

And  seize  the  prey ; 

ni  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead, 

Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

Forgot  and  gone  I 

They  close  the  day. 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan', 

Just  now  we're  liying  sound  and  hale. 

Poor  wights  I  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin' } 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin*. 

Heaye  care  o'er  ride  I 

They  zig-zag  on; 

And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

'Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin',    , 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

They  aften  groan. 
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Alu !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining— 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining  I 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  T 

E'en  let  her  gang  I 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  onr  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door, 

And  kneel,  "  Ye  Pow'rs,"  and  warm  implore, 

«<  Tho'  I  should  wander  terra  e'er, 

In  all  her  climes, 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

(( Qie  dreeping  roasts  to  oonntra  lairds, 
TiU  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards. 

And  maids  of  honour  I 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  oairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 

"  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 

A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 

Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit, 

In  cent,  per  cent. 
But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I'm  content. 

'<  While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
rn  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi*  oheerfu'  face. 
As  lang's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule, 
Graye,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool, 
Compar'd  wi*  you— 0  fool  1  fool  I  fool  I 

How  much  unlike  I 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool. 

Your  liyes  a  dyke  t 

Kae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces. 
In  your  unletter'd  nameless  faces  1 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  neyer  stray. 
But  grayissimo,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 


Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise; 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 

The  hairum-scarum,  ram-etam  boys, 

The  rattling  sqnad : 
I  see  you  upward  oast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road— 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  haud  me  there^ 
Wi'  you  I'll  scarce  gang  ony  where— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  qoat  my  sang^ 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


xxrv. 
THE  VISION. 

DUAH  riBST.l 


[Th«  Viiion^and  the  Brigga  of  Ayr,  are  said  by  Jeffrey 
to  be  <'  the  only  pieces  by  Bams  which  can  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  pure  fiction  :>*  bat  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
and  twenty  other  of  his  compositions  have  an  eqaa* 
right  to  be  classed  with  works  of  fiction.  The  edition 
of  this  poem  published  at  Kilmarnock,  difllsrs  in  some 
particulars  from  the  edition  which  followed  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  maiden  whose  foot  was  so  handsome  as  to 
match  that  of  Coila,  was  a  Bess  at  first,  bat  old  affection 
triumphed,  and  Jean,  for  whom  the  honour  was  from 
the  first  designed,  regained  her  place.  The  robe  of 
Coila,  too,  was  expanded,  so  far  indeed  that  she  got 
more  cloth  than  she  could  well  carry.] 

Thb  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher^s  weary  flingin'-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e 

Far  r  the  west, 
Ben  1'  the  spence,  right  pensiyelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-proyoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin' ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin'. 


1  Duany  a  term  of  Ossian*s  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his  *<  Cath-Loda,**  vol.  ii.  of 
Macpherson's  translation. 
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AH  in  thu  mottle,  misty  clime. 

And  such  a  leg  1  my  bonnie  Jean 

I  backward  mused  on  wastet  time, 

Could  only  peer  it ; 

Hov  I  had  spent  my  youthfU'  prime, 

Bae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean. 

An'  done  nae  thing. 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

Bat  stringin'  blethers  np  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 

"Mj  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 

Had  I  to  gold  adyice  but  harkit, 

Beep  lighto  and  shades,  bold-mingUng,  threw 

I  might,  by  this  hae  led  a  market, 

A  lustre  grand ; 

Or  'strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

And  seem'd  to  my  astonish'd  yiew, 

My  cash-account: 

A  well-known  land. 

While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit, 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

Here,  riyers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost: 

I  started,  mutt'ring,  blockhead!  coofi 

Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

And  heaVd  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 

With  surging  foam ; 

To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof, 

There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 

The  lordly  dome. 

That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

Here,  Boon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods ; 

There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 

When,  dick  I  the  string  the  snick  did  draw : 

Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods. 

And,  jee  1  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 

On  to  the  shore ; 

An*  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

Now  bleerin'  bright, 

With  seeming  roar. 

A  tight  outlandish  hizzie,  braw 

Come  full  inSight 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 

An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 

Te  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  wisht; 

Still,  ss  in  Scottish  story  read. 

The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ; 

She  boasts  a  race. 

I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

To  eVry  nobler  virtue  bred, 

In  some  wild  glen ; 

And  poliah'd  grace. 

When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht, 

^       And  stepped  ben. 

By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair. 

Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows. 

I  could  discern ; 

I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare, 

By  that  same  token ; 

With  feature  stem. 

An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows. 

Wou'd  soon  be  broken. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 

To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 

A  "haip-brain'd,  sentimental  trace" 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dy'd  steel 

Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 

«                      In  sturdy  blows ; 

A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Shone  full  upon  her : 

Their  southron  foes. 

Her  eye,  eVn  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

His  Country's  Saviour,"  mark  him  well! 

Bold  Bichardton'sS  heroic  swell ; 

Down  fiow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen. 

The  chief  on  Sark^  who  glorious  fell. 

'Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen : 

In  high  command ; 

1  The  Wallaces. 

mand  under  Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  famous 

«Sir  William  Wallace. 

battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  1446.    Tha« 

*Adani  Wallace,  of  Richnrdton,  eonsin  to  the  iminor- 

glorious  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  Judicious 

W  prewrver  of  Scottish  independence. 
«  Wallace.  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  coiop 

conduct  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  laird  of  Craigie, 

who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action 
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And  He  whom  ratUeM  Ibtoi  expel 
His  BfttlTe  land. 

There,  where  %  eeeptr'd  PictilBh  ihade' 
Btalh*d  round  hie  Mhee  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race  portray'd 

In  colours  strong; 
Bold,  soldier-featnr'dy  nndismay'd 

They  sti^ode  along. 

Thro'  many  a  wild  romantio  groTo,* 
Near  many  a  hermit-fan<^d  ooto, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  Ioto,) 

Tn  mosing  mood. 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  roTO, 

Bispensing  good. 

With  deep-stmok,  roTorential  awe,* 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gaTe  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  sonree  and  end  to  draw; 

That,  to  adore. 

Brydone's  braye  ward<  I  well  oonld  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  Patriot-name  on  high 

And  hero  shone. 


DVAV  snooHD. 

With  mnsing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  TieVd  the  hearenly-seeming  fair; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet 

«<  All  haU  I  My  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  natiTe  Muse  regard  1 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  giTc  thee  saoh  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

**  Know,  the  great  genius  of  this  land, 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 

1  Coilu,  king  of  the  Pieti,  from  whom  the  diitrict  of 
Kyle  U  said  to  take  iu  nam*,  liaa  bariad,  aa  traditioi 
■aya,  naar  the  family  aaat  of  tha  Montgomariat  of  Coila- 
iald|  whara  hia  barial-placa  it  still  shown. 

1  Bsrakimming,  tha  seat  of  tha  lata  Loxd  Jnatiea-Clark 


Who,  all  beneath  his  high  eommand. 
Harmoniously, 

As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 
Their  labours  ply. 

**  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart 
Some  teaoh  the  bard,  a  darling  care, 

The  tuneful  art 

« >Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits,  pour; 
Or  'mid  the  Tenal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightleBS,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 

**  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild,  poetic  rage 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusiye  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

**  Hence  Fullarton,  the  brare  and  young; 
Hence  Dempster's  leal-inspired  tongue; 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  'Minstrel' lays; 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

**  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind. 
The  rustic  bard,  the  lab'ring  hind. 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  yarious  they're  inolin'd 

The  Tarious  man. 

**  When  yellow  waTOs  the  heaTy  gndn. 
The  threat'ning  storm  some,  strongly,  rein ; 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain, 

With  ^age-skill; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hilL 

"Some  hint  the  loTcr's  harmless  wile; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 


(Sir  Thomas  Millar  of  Glanlea,  afterwards  Praaidaat  of 
tha  Ck>nrt  of  Sasdon.) 

s  Catrina,  tha  seat  of  Profassor  Ongald  Stawart, 

4  Colonal  Fallarton. 
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Some  moHm  <ke  laVrer^i  weary  ton, 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 

For  humble  gains, 

inid  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 

Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

BiB  eavM  and  paina. 

By  passion  driven; 

But  yet  the  Ught  that  led  astray 

"Some,  bounded  to  a  district-fpaoa^ 

Was  Ught  from  Heavea. 

Explore  at  large  man's  infant  raoep 

To  mark  the  embryotio  traoe 

Of  rnstiobard: 

The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 

And  eareftil  note  eaoh  opening  grace, 

Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

A  guide  and  guard. 

Thy  fame  extends ; 

And  some,  the  pride  of  Oolla's  plains. 

'<  Of  these  am  I— Goila  my  name ; 

Become  thy  friends. 

And  this  distriot  as  mine  I  daim. 

Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fam\ 

"Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 

Held  ruling  pow'r: 

To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow; 

I  mark'd  thy  embryo-toneAil  flame. 

Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

With  Shenstone's  art; 

Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow. 

•^mth  Aitnre  hope,  I  oft  would  gase, 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Fond,  on  thy  litUe  early  ways. 

Thy  mdely  earroU'd,  chiming  phrase. 

"Tet,  all  beneath  the  unrivaU'd  rose. 

In  vnoonth  rhymes. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Kr'd  at  the  simple,  artless  Uys 

The'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

Of  other  times. 

His  army  shade. 

Tet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows. 

"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  soonding  shore, 

Adown  the  glade. 

DeUghted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 

Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

"  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 

Drove  through  the  sky, 

Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 

I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

Nor  king's  regard, 

Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine. 

"Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 

A  rustic  bard. 

Warm  oherish'd  eVry  flow'ret's  birth, 

And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

"To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 

In  ev'ry  grove. 

Thy  tunefial  flame  still  careAil  fan ; 

I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

Preserve  the  dignity  of  man, 

With  boundless  love. 

With  soul  erect ; 

And  tmst,  the  universal  plan 

"When  xipen'd  Adds,  and  asure  skies. 

Will  all  protect 

Called  forth  the  reaper's  rustling  noise, 

I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

"And  wear  thou  this,"— she  solemn  said. 

And  lonely  stalk, 

And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 

To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

The  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red 

In  pensive  walk. 

Bid  rustling  play; 

And  like  a  pasmng  thought,  she  fled 

"When  youthfol  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 

In  light  away. 

Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 

Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 
Th'  adored  Name 

I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 
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XXV. 

HALLOWEEN.* 

•<  Tea !  lot  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  Bimple  pleasarea  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  oongemal  to  my  heart, 
One  natiTe  charm,  than  all  the  gloM  of  art." 

OOLDaMXTB. 

[Thia  Poem  containa  a  lively  and  atriking  picture  of 
Bome  of  the  auperatitiona  obaervancea  of  old  Scotland : 
on  Halloween  the  deaire  to  look  into  futurity  waa  once 
all  but  univeraal  in  the  north;  and  the  cbarma  and  apella 
which  Buma  deaoribea,  form  bat  a  portion  of  thoae 
employed  to  enable  the  peaaantry  to  have  a  peep  up  the 
dark  viata  of  the  future.  The  acene  ia  laid  on  the  romantic 
ahorea  of  Ayr,  at  a  farmer'a  fireside,  and  the  actors  In  the 
rustic  drama  are  the  whole  houaehold,  including  anper- 
nnmerary  reapera  and  bandamen  about  to  be  diachaiged 
from  the  engagementa  of  harveat.  "  I  never  can  help 
regarding  thia,"  aaya  Jamea  Hogg,  "  aa  rather  a  trivial 
poem!"] 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans'  4<^c^ 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaie. 

On  sprightly  coursers  pranoe ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  np  the  Cove,'  to  stray  an*  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  an*  streams 

To  sport  that  night 

Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin*,  clear, 
Where  Bruoe*  ance  ruVd  the  martial  ranks. 

An*  shook  his  Carriok  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  countra  folks, 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  their  nits,  an*  pou  their  stocks, 

An*  hand  their  Halloween 

Fn*  blythe  that  night 

1  la  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devila,  and 
other  mischief-making  beings  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful  midnight  errands:  particularly  thoae  atrial  people, 
the  Pairiea,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand  anni- 
▼erMry. 

■  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky  green  hilla,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  aeat  of  the  Earls  of  Caaailis. 

9  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean-house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean  which,  aa  well  aa  Caaailis  Downana,  ia  famed 
in  country  atory  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  fairiea. 

4  The  famoua  family  of  that  name,  the  anceatora  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  hta  country,  were  Earla 
of  Carrick. 

5  The  firat  ceremony  of  Halloween  ia,  pulling  each  a 
atoek,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand-in-hand, 
with  eyea  ahut,  and  pull  the  firat  they  meet  with :  its 
being  big  or  little,  atraight  or  crooked,  ia  prophetic  of 
die  aize  and  ahape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spella— 
the  hnaband  or  wife.    If  any  yird,  or  earth,  atick  to  the 


The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine ; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu*  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an*  warm,  an'  kin*; 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi*  wooer  babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Some  nnoo  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin' 

Whiles  fast  at  night 

Then,  first  and  foremost,  thro'  the  kail, 

Their  stocks'  mann  a'  be  sought  anoe; 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  graip  an'  wale, 

For  mnckle  anes  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  haVrel  Will  fell  a£f  the  drift, 

An'  wander'd  through  the  bow-kail. 
An'  pou't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night 

Then,  straught  or  erooked,  yird  or  nane, 

They  roar  an'  cry  a'  throu'ther ; 
The  Tera  wee-things,  todlin',  rin 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther ; 
An'  gif  the  oustoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them; 
Syne  eoziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi*  cannie  care,  they've  placed  them 
To  lie  that  night 

The  lasses  staw  frae  mang  them  a' 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com ;' 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muokle  thorn : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an*  fast; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost, 

When  kiuttlin'  in  the  fause-house^ 

Wi'  him  that  night 

root,  that  is  tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custoe, 
that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  ia  indicative  of  the  naturnl 
temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  atema,  or,  to  give 
them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  mnta,  are  placed 
somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door ;  and  the  Christian 
namea  of  the  people  whom  chance  bringa  into  the  house 
are,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  ranta,  flie 
namea  in  question. 

8  They  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each  at  three 
several  times,  a  stelk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wnnta 
the  top-pickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
the  party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  any^ 
thing  but  a  maid. 

7  When  the  com  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  toe 
green  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  meana  of  old  timber, 
&o.,  makea  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  thin 
he  calls  a  fause-house. 
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1 

The  aold  goidwife's  weel  hoordet  iiita> 

An'  darklins  graipit  for  the  banks. 

Are  round  an*  round  diTided, 

And  in  the  blue-due*  throws  then. 

An'  monie  Uds'  an'  lasses*  fates 

Ri^tfear't  that  night 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 

Some  kindle,  eouthie,  side  by  side, 

An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin' ; 

Some  start  awa*  wi'  saucy  pride, 

'Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

And  jump  ont-owre  the  chimlie 

Guid  L— d  I  but  she  was  quaukin'  I 

Fa' high  that  night 

But  whether  'twas  the  DeU  himsel', 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en'. 

Jean  sUps  in  twa  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 

She  did  na  wait  on  Ulkin' 

But  this  is  Jock,  an' this  is  me. 

To  spier  that  night 

Shesaysintohersel': 

He  bleex'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says. 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 

<<  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  graunie  I 

'Till,  folF!  he  started  up  the  lum, 

I'll  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

I  gat  firae  uncle  Johnnie :" 

To  see't  that  night 

She  fulF't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  Tap'rin', 

Poor  WilUe,  wi'  his  bow-kaU  runt, 

Bhe  notic't  na,  an  aisle  brunt 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

An'  BfalUe,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

Out  thro' that  night 

To  be  oompar'd  to  WiUie ; 

Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling. 

«  Te  little  skelpie-limmer's  face ! 

An'  her  ain  lit  it  brunt  it ; 

I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin', 

WhDe  Willie  lap,  and  swoor,  by  jing, 

As  seek  the  foul  Tluef  onie  place, 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune : 

To  be  that  night. 

Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 

Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min', 

For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fHght, 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in ; 

An'  Uy'd  an'  died  deleeret 

InloTing  bleeze  they  sweetly  join. 

On  sic  a  night 

'Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin' ; 

Nell's  heart  was  dancin'  at  the  view, 

<*  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for't: 

I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen, 

Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonie  mou', 

I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

Pu'  ooiie  in  the  neuk  for't, 

I  was  na  past  fifteen : 

Unseen  that  night 

The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 

An'  stuiT  was  unco  green ; 

Bat  Herran  aat  behint  their  backs, 

An'  ay  a  rantin'  kirn  we  gat. 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

She  lea'es  them  gashln'  at  their  cracks. 

It  feU  that  night. 

And  slips  out  by  hersel' : 

She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 

"Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M'Graen, 

An*  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 

A  cleyer,  sturdy  fellow : 

I  Baroiiig  the  nnU  is  a  Tamoaa  charm.    They  name  the 

latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand  "  wha 

lad  «od  laM  to  each  particular  nat,  as  they  lay  them  in 

hands  V*  i.  e.  who  holds  ?  an  answer  will  be  retnmed  ftom 

*e  fira,  ud  aceording  as  they  bum  quieUy  together,  or 

the  kUn-pot,  naming  the  Christian  and  sarname  of  your 

■tut  from  beside  one  another,  the  coarse  and  isiua  of  the 

fature  spoase. 

«»rtihipwiUbe. 

9  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass  ,•  eat 

>  Whoever  wonld,  with  snccess,  try  this  spell,  mast 

an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  yoa  should 

■Mctiy  observe  these  directloni:  Steal  oat,  all  alone,  to 

comb  yonr  hair  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  yoar  eonjuga: 

tl:«  kiln,  sod,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blae 

companion,  to  be,  will  be  eeen  in  the  glasi,  as  if  peeping 

Tub;  wind  it  in  a  due  off  the  old  one ;  and  towards  the 

over  yoar  shoulder. 
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He's  rin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

ThatliT'd  in  Achmaoalla : 
He  gat  hempHBeedy'  I  mind  it  weel. 

And  lie  made  nnco  light  o't ; 
Bat  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel', 

He  was  sae  si^ly  firiglited 

That  Tera  ni^t" 

Then  up  gat  feohtin'  Jamie  Fleck, 

An*  he  swoor  by  his  oonsoienoe, 
That  he  oonld  saw  hemp-seed  a  peek ; 

For  it  was  a'  bat  nonsense ; 
The  aold  guidman  raaght  down  the  pock. 

An'  oat  a'  handfd'  c^ed  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him, 

An'  try't  that  ni^t. 

He  marches  thro'  amsng  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  stortin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  corpin ; 
An'  ev'ry  now  an'  then  he  says, 

«  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass, 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  that  night." 

He  whistl'd  ap  Lord  Lennox'  march. 

To  keep  his  coorage  cheery; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie ; 
'Till  presenUy  he  hears  a  sqaeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gnmtle ; 
He  by  his  shoather  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tombl'd  wi'  a  wintile 

Oat-owre  that  night 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  morder-shont, 

In  dreadAi'  desperation  I 
An'  yoong  an'  aold  cam  rinnin'  ont, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration ; 

1  Stsal  oat  QflperetiTad,  and  wow  a  haadAil  of  hamp- 
aaed,  harrowing  it  with  anything  yon  can  eonveniantty 
draw  after  yoa.  Repeat,  now  and  then,  "  Hemp-aeed,  I 
aaw  thee;  hemp-aeed,  I  law  thee;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
la  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pon  thee." 
Look  oyer  yonr  left  ahoolder,  and  yon  will  aee  the  appear^ 
anee  of  the  peraon  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  palling 
hemp.  Some  traditions  aay,  «  Come  after  me,  ard  ahaw 
thee,''  that  ia,  show  thyaelf ;  in  which  eaae  it  aimply 
appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  "  Come 
after  me,  and  harrow  thee." 

s  This  charm  mast  likewise  be  performed,  nnpereeived, 
and  alone.  Yoa  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doora, 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger 


He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  ITGraw, 
Or  cronchie  Merran  Homphie, 

'Till,  stop!  she  trotted  thro'  them  a'; 
An'  wha  was  it  bat  Gromphie 

Asteer  that  night  I 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  hae  gaen. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;* 
^ut  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  bat  littie  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

Li  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipplee 

That  Tera  night 


She  tarns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw. 

An'  owre  the  threshold  Tcntores; 
Bat  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  baaldly  in  she  enters : 
A  ratton  rattied  ap  the  wa'. 

An'  she  cried,  L— d  preserve  her  I 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  seal  and  fenroor, 

Fa'  fast  that  night 

They  hoy't  oat  Will,  wi  sair  advice ; 

niey  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice,* 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin' ; 
He  taks  a  swirlie  aald  moss-oak. 

For  some  black,  groosome  carlin; 
An'  loot  a  winie,  an'  drew  a  stroke, 

'Tin  skin  in  blypes  cam  haorlin' 

Aff'snieves  that  night 

A  wanton  widow  Leeiie  was. 

As  canty  as  a  kittiin ; 
Bat,  och  I  that  night,  amang  the  shaws, 

She  got  a  fearfti'  settlin'  I 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  calm. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin. 


that  the  being  about  to  appear  may  dint  the  doora  and 
do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  aaed 
in  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  oar  country  dialect,  we 
call  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attituCea  of  lettii^ 
down  com  agoinat  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times ;  and 
the  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the 
bam,  in  at  the  vnndy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having 
both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinas 
marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

•  Take  en  opportunity  of  going  unnoticed,  to  a  bean 
stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  The  laat  fhthom 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arma  the  appear 
ance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 
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Whan  three  Uirdf*  luub  met  at  a  bvniy' 
To  dip  her  left  sark-eleeTe  in. 

Was  bent  that  night 

Whylee  owre  a  linn  the  bomie  plaja^ 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  ronnd  a  rooky  soaur  it  straySy 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpVt ; 
Whjlee  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  biokering,  dancing  dassle ; 
Whyles  oooldt  nndemeath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hasel. 

Unseen  that  night. 

JMnang  the  brackens  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  ontler  quey, 

Oat  np  an'  gae  a  eroon: 
Poor  Leeaie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool  I 

Near  laVrock-height  she  Jnmpit, 
Bat  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Oot-owre  the  Ings  she  plnmpit) 

Wi'  a  plnnge  that  night. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 

The  Ingres  three*  are  ranged, 
And  OT'ry  time  great  oare  is  ta'en. 

To  see  tliem  dnly  changed : 
Anld  nncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  Joys 

Sin  Mar's-year  did  desire, 
Becanse  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice. 

He  heaT'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 

Wi'  mezxy  Bangs,  and  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
An'  imeo  tales,  an'  ftmnie  jokes. 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  eheery ; 
Kll  btttter'd  so'nsi  wi'  fragrant  Innt, 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a^teerin' ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  stmnt) 

They  parted  aff  careerin' 

Fa'  blythe  that  night 


<  Too  go  oat,  oA»  or  more,  for  this  it  a  welal  ipeU,  to 
a  ■oath  nmung  mpriog  or  rfynleti  whore  « threo  lairda* 
1>«U  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  ahirt-eleeve.  Go  to  bed 
in  Ofht  of  a  fire,  and  hang  yoar  wet  eleoTe  before  it  to 
^.  Lie  awake :  and,  lome  time  near  midnight,  an 
tppantion  hanng  th^  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in 
qoeatiott,  will  come  and  torn  ihe  sleeye,  ai  if  to  dry  the 
other  ode  of  it. 

*  Take  three  diahee :  pnt  clean  water  in  one,  foal  water 
IB  another,  and  leave  the  third  empty ;  blindfold  a  pereon 


XXVI. 
MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

▲  DISGB. 

[The  origin  of  tfaii  fine  poem  ii  alladed  to  by  Barne  la 
one  of  hia  letters  to  Mra.  Dnnlop :  "  I  had  an  old  graad- 
vaele  with  whom  my  mother  Uyed  In  her  girlish  yean  t 
the  good  old  man  was  long  blind  ere  he  died,  daring  wUeh 
time  hia  higheat  enjoyment  waa  to  ait  and  cry,  while  my 
mother  wonld  aing  the  aimple  old  song  of  *  The  Life  and 
Age  of  Man.' »  From  that  trnly  Tenerable  woman,  lo^ 
after  the  death  of  her  diatiagniahed  eon,  Cromek,  in  ool- 
leeting  the  Reli^aea,  obtained  a  copy  by  reciutioa  o(  the 
older  atrain.  Thonf  h  the  tone  and  aentiment  coincide 
cloaely  with  *<  Man  waa  made  to  Monm,»  I  afree  with 
Lockhart,  that  Bnma  wrote  it  in  obedience  lo  hia  own 
habitaal  feelingaj 

Whbh  chill  NoTcmber's  svrly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  er'ning  as  I  wandered  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spy'd  a  man  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  oare ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  ids  hair. 

<«Tovng  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thon?** 

Began  the  reVrend  sage ; 
*'  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrainy 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man. 

'*  The  sun  that  OTerhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride : 
Ftc  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return. 
And  eVry  time  has  added  proofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

«  0  man  I  while  in  thy  early  years. 
How  prodigal  of  time  I 


and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  diahea  are  ranged 
he  (or  aha)  dipa  the  left  hand :  if  by  chance  in  the  clean 
water,  the  fbtnre  buaband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  ba 
of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foal,  a  widow;  if  ia  the 
empty  diah,  it  foretella,  with  eqn&l  certainty,  no  marriage 
at  all.  It  ia  repeated  three  times,  and  every  time  the 
arrangement  of  the  diahea  ia  altered. 

s  Sowena,  with  batter  inatead  of  milk  to  them,  ia  always 
the  Halloween  anpper. 
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Afisspending  all  thy  precions  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  I 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Whioh  tenfold  force  giyes  nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

<<  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  acUTe  might; 
Man  then  is  usefU  to  his  kind, 

Supported  In  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn ; 
Then  age  and  want-^hl  ill-match'd  pak  I- 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

'<  A  few  seem  fayourites  of  fate, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest : 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh  1  what  crowds  in  every  land, 

All  wretched  and  forlorn ! 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn — 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

<«  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inworen  with  our  frame ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselTes, 

Begret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaTcn-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  Iots  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

"See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  Tile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

"  If  Tm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

**  Tet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 
Disturb  thy  youthful  breast ; 


This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  best  1 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  I 

**  0  Death  I  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend — 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour,  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ! 
But,  oh  I  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn." 


xxvn. 

TO  BUIN. 

["  I  have  been,"  layt  Burns,  in  hi«  eonunon-plaev 
book,  "  taking  a  peep  through,  ai  Young  finely  nyi, 
'  The  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed.*  'Twas  a 
rueful  prospect !  What  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness, 
weakness,  and  folly  !  my  life  reminded  me  of  a  ruined 
temple.  What  strength,  what  proportion  in  some  parts . 
what  unsightly  gaps,  what  prostrate  ruins  in  others  !*' 
The  fragment,  To  Ruin,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
moments  such  as  these  J 


All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  fall  I 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all  I 
With  stem-resolVd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart 
Then  low'ring  and  pouring, 

Th9  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Though  thick'ning  and  black'ning. 
Bound  my  devoted  head. 


And  thou  grim  poVr,  by  Ufe  abhorr'd. 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

Oh!  hear  a  wretch's  prayer  I 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  wd. 

To  close  this  scene  of  care  I 
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When  shall  my  sonl,  in  sUent  peace, 

Besign  life's  joyless  day ; 
Hy  Tfeary  heart  its  throbbings  cease, 
Cold  mottld'ring  in  the  clay  t 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  Ufeless  face ; 
Bnclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace ! 


xxym. 


JOHNGOUBIE  OF  KILMABNOGK. 

OH  THS  FimilOATIOH  Of  BIB  BBSATB. 

[This  baraing  eommenUry,  by  Bomi,  on  the  EMayt 
of  Gondt*  ia  the  MMgill  oontrorvny,  waa  fint  pnbUihed 
by  Stewart,  with  the  Jolly  Baggan,  in  1801 ;  it  ia  akin  in 
life  and  tpirit  to  Holy  Willie's  Prayer ;  and  may  be  cited 
Bi  a  nmple  of  the  wit  and  the  force  which  the  poet 
brought  to  the  great,  bat  now  foTgotten,  controverey  of 
the  West] 

0  QovDTM  I  terror  of  the  Whigs, 

Dread  of  black  coats  and  rey'rend  ings, 

Sonr  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Gimin',  looks  back, 
Wishin'  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  yon  qnick. 

Poor  gapin*,  glowrin'  Superstition, 

Waes  me !  she's  in  a  sad  condition : 

fie !  bring  Black  Jock,  her  state  physician, 

To  see  her  water : 
Alasl  there's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

Aold  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  Aie*s  got  an  unco  ripple ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i*  the  chapel. 

Nigh  unto  death ; 
See,  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple. 

An'  gasps  for  breath. 

Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Gaen  in  a  gallopin'  consumption. 

Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption, 

WiU  ever  mend  her. 
Her  feeble  pulse  (pes  strong  presumption 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

'Tis  you  and  Taylor*  are  the  chief, 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief, 

I  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 


But  gin  the  Lord's  ^  focks  gat  leaTe, 
A  toom  tar-barrel. 

An*  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief. 

An'  end  the  quarrel 


XZIZ. 

TO 

J.  LAPBAIE. 

▲V   OLD    BOOTTIBB    BAEB. 

IprU  1*1, 1785. 

(riBST    BPI8TLB.) 

[«  The  epistie  to  John  Lapraik,"  says  Gilbert  Bums, 
«  was  produced  exactly  on  the  occasion  described  by  the 
author.  Rocking  is  a  term  derived  from  primitive  times, 
whan  oar  country-women  employed  their  spare  hours  in 
spinning  on  the  roke  or  distaff.  This  simple  instrument 
is  a  very  portable  one;  and  well  fitted  to  the  social  incli- 
nation of  meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house ;  hence  the 
phrase  of  going  a  rocking,  or  with  the  roke.  As  the 
connexion  the  phrase  had  with  the  implement  was  for- 
gotten when  the  roke  gave  place  to  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  phrase  came  to  be  used  by  both  sexes  on  social  oeea 
sions,  and  men  talk  of  going  with  their  rokes  as  well  as 
women."] 

Whilb  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitricks  scraichin'  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  morning  poussie  whidden  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse, 
This  freedom  in  an  unknown  Men' 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  rockin'. 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weaTC  our  stockin' , 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin', 

Te  need  na  doubt  ,* 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 

At  sang  about 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife ; 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  Ufe. 

I've  scarce  heard  aught  describ'd  sae  weel. 
What  gen'rous  manly  bosoms  feel, 
Thought  I,  **  Can  tMs  be  Pope  or  Steele, 

Or  Seattle's  wark?" 
They  told  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


» 
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It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  liear't, 

Gie  me  ao  spark  o'  Nature's  fire ! 

And  sae  about  him  there  I  spier't, 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 

Then  a'  that  ken't  him  round  deolar'd 

Then  though  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

He  had  iigine. 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 

That,  nane  exoell'd  it,  few  cam  near't, 

My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

It  was  sae  line. 

May  touch  the  heart 

That,  Bet  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 

An*  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 

Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee, 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel', 

Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

Or  witty  catches, 

If  I  can  hit  it!       • 

'Tween  Inyemess  and  Tiyiotdale, 

That  would  be  lear  enough  for  me, 

He  had  few  matches. 

If  I  could  get  it 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  fHends  enow, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graith, 

Tho'  real  friends,  I  blieve,  are  few. 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death 

Tet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fou. 

At  some  dyke-back, 

I'se  no  insist, 

A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gi'e  them  baith 

But  gif  ye  want  ae  Ariend  that's  true— 

To  hear  your  crack. 

I'm  on  your  list 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell. 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel ; 

Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 

As  ill  I  like  my  faute  to  tell; 

I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell, 

But  friends  an'  folk  that  wish  me  weU, 

Tho'  rude  an*  rough, 

They  sometimes  roose  me; 

Tet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel'. 

Tho'  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

Does  weel  enough. 

As  far  abuse  me. 

I  am  nae  poet  in  a  sense, 

There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me. 

But  Just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance, 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

Tet  what  the  matter? 

At  dance  or  fair; 

TThene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance. 

May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

Ijingleather. 

They  weel  can  spare. 

Tour  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fair; 

And  say,  "  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 

I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ! 

Tou,  wha  ken  hardly  Terse  frae  prose. 

We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care. 

'                  To  mak  a  sang  ?" 

If  we  forgather, 

But,  by  your  leaTCS,  my  learned  foes. 

An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-ware 

Te're  may-be  wrang. 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter, 

Tour  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools ; 

An'  kirsen  him  wi*  reekin'  water ; 

If  honest  nature  made  you  fools. 

Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

What  sairs  your  grammars? 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 

Te'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 

An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better, 

Or  knappin-hammers. 

Before  we  part 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes, 

Awa,  ye  selfish,  warly  race. 

ConAise  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 

Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 

They  gang  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses, 

Et'u  loTO  an'  friendship,  should  giro  place 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 

To  catch-the-plackl 

An'  tyne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

By  dint  o' Greek! 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 
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But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad : 

Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 

«  Conscience,"  says  I,  «ye  thowless  Jad! 

Who  hold  jour  being  on  the  terms, 

rU  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud. 

"Each  aid  the  others," 

This  Tera  night; 

Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms, 

So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

My  friends,  my  brothers ! 

But  rhyme  it  right 

But,  to  conolnde  my  lang  epistle, 

«« Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 

Aa  my  anld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle ; 

Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes. 

Twa  lines  firae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle, 

Boose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts, 

Who  am,  most  ferre&t. 

In  terms  sae  fHendly, 

While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Tet  ye'll  neglect  to  show  your  parts, 

Tour  friend  and  senrant 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ?** 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink: 

Quoth  I,  "  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  TOW  I'll  dose  it; 

XXX. 

An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink, 

TO 

By  JoYO  I'll  prose  It!" 

J.  LAPRAIK. 

Sae  Tto  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 

(SXOOHD    IPISTLB.) 

In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither. 

[ThB  Joha  Lapraik  to  whom  theie  epiitlas  are  addressed 

Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither, 

Uv«d  at  Dalftam  in  the  noighboarhood  of  Mairkirk, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 

ind  was  a  rustic  worshipper  of  the  Mase :  ha  unlaokily, 

But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

hoirayar,  involved  himself  in  that  Western  babble,  the 

Just  clean  aff-loof. 

Ayr  Bank,  and  consoled  himself  by  composing  in  his 

distress  that  aong  which  moved  the  heart  of  Boras, 
beginning 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp. 

Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 

fie  afterwards  published  a  volsme  of  verse,  of  a  qnality 

Come,  kittle  up  your  inoorland-harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 

■orrow  was  no  aattlad  power  of  sou. .] 

Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warp ; 

She's  but  a  b-toh. 

Apra21st,VS6. 

Whilx  new-oa'd  ky,  rowte  at  the  stake. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg. 

An'  pownies  reek  in  plough  or  braik, 

Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 

This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take 

But,  by  the  L— d,  tho'  I  should  beg 

To  own  Tm  debtor, 

Wi'  lyart  pow. 

To  honesi-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

ni  laugh,  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg. 

For  his  kind  letter. 

As  lang's  I  dow  I 

Foijeskot  sair,  wi'  weary  legs. 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  simmer, 

9attlin'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs. 

Fve  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 

Or  dealing  tiiro'  amang  the  naig^ 

Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Their  ten  hours'  bite. 

Frae  year  to  year ,  * 

My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs. 

But  yet  despite  the  kittle  kimmer. 

I  would  na  write. 

I,  Bob,  am  here. 

The  Upetless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 

Bo  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 

She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 

Behint  a  kist  to  Ue  and  sklent. 

Quo'  she,  '<Te  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy, 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent 

This  month'  an'  mair. 

And  muckle  wame. 

That  tronth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dizsie, 

In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

An'  something  sair." 

A  bailie's  name  ♦ 
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Or  is't  the  paughty,  feudal  Thane, 
Wi'  niffl'd  Bark  an'  glancing  cane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  eheep-shank  hane. 

But  lordly  stalks, 
While  caps  and  bonnets  a£f  are  taen. 

As  bj  he  walks ! 

**  0  Thou  wha  gies  as  each  gold  gift ! 

Gie  me  o*  int  an'  sense  a  lift, 

Then  torn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift. 

Thro'  Scotland  wide; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a' their  pride!" 

Were  this  the  charter  of  oar  state, 
«0n  pain'  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  woald  be  oar  fat% 

Beyond  remead ; 
Bat,  thanks  to  HeaVn,  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  oar  creed. 

For  thos  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
«  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
'lis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan. 

An'  none  but  he  I" 

O  mandate,  glorious  and  dirine  1 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor  thoughtless  devils  I  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night. 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl. 
Their  worthlees  nievfu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl 

The  forest's  fright; 
Or  in  some  daynietesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

Then  may  Lapridk  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  natiTe  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
Stin  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties 

Each  passing  year  I 


XXXI. 

TO 

J.  LAPBAIK. 

(thisd  ■pistlb.) 

[I  luiYe  hMurd  cm  of  our  mort  diatiiigiiiahed  EngUih 
poeti  recite  with  a  aort  of  ecttaay  ioiim  of  the  venee  of 
theae  epietlea,  and  praiae  the  ease  of  the  laf^yaage  and 
the  happinesa  of  the  thonghta.  He  ayerred,  however, 
that  the  poet,  when  pinched  for  a  word,  hesitated  not  to 
coin  one,  and  instanced, "  tapetless,'*  *'  ramfeezled,"  and 
<<  forjesket,"  as  intmsions  in  oar  dialect.  These  words 
seem  indeed,  to  some  Scotchmen,  strange  and  niiooathj 
bat  they  are  trae  words  of  the  west.] 

Sept.  nth,  1785. 
Gun)  speed  an'  f^der  to  you,  Johnny, 
Guid  health,  hale  ban's,  an'  weather  bonnj; 
Now  when  ye're  nickan  down  fu'  canny 

The  staff  o'  bread, 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  bran'y 

To  dear  your  head. 

May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs. 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  legs, 
Bendin'  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs 

Like  drivin'  wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 

I'm  binie  too,  an'  skelpin'  at  it, 

But  bitter,  daudin'  showers  hae  wat  it, 

Sae  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it 

Wi'  muckle  wark, 
An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 
«      Like  ony  olark. 

It's  now  twa  month  that  Tm  your  debtor 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin'  me  for  harsh  iU  nature 

On  holy  men. 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel'  ye're  better, 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  sel's ; 
We'll  cry  nae  jads  firae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  aS| 
But  browster  wives  an'  whiskey  stills. 

They  are  the  muses. 

Tour  friendship,  Sir,  I  winna  quat  it. 

An'  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it. 

Then  han'  in  nieve  some  day  we'll  knot  i^ 

An'  witness  take, 
An'  when  wi'  Usquabae  we've  wat  it 

It  winna  break 
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But  if  the  beast  and  branka  be  epar'd 
Till  kje  be  gaon  without  the  herd, 
An'  a'  the  Tittel  in  the  yard, 

An'  theekit  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-aide  to  gaard 

Ae  winter  night 

Then  mnse-inapirin'  aqna-Tita 

Shall  make  as  baith  sae  blythe  an'  wit^, 

Till  ye  forget  ye*re  anld  an'  gat^. 

An'  be  as  canty. 
As  ye  were  nine  year  less  than  thretty. 

Sweet  ane  an'  twenlyt 

Bat  stocks  are  cowpet  wl'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sin  keeks  in  the  west, 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest 

An'  qnat  my  ehanter  $ 
Sae  I  sabseribe  myself  in  haste. 

Tours,  Bab  the  Banter. 


xxxn. 


TO 


Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  Qilbertfleld, 

The  braes  o'fama; 
Or  Fergnsson,  the  writer  chiel, 

A  deathless  i 


WILLIAM  SIMPSON, 

OOHILTBBB. 

^e  person  to  wlioin  this  epiitla  U  addrened,  wu 
wboolmastor  of  Ochiltrae,  and  aftarwaida  of  Naw  La- 
auk:  he  waa  a  writer  of  varaaa  too,  like  many  more  of 
the  poet'a  eoraradea ;— of  venes  which  roie  not  above 
the  barren  lerel  of  mediocrity :  '*  one  of  hia  poema|*>  laya 
Chaabera,  "  waa  a  laughable  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Panl."  In  hia  versea  to  Bama,  nader  the  name 
ef  a  Tailor,  there  ia  nothing  to  langhat,  though  they  are 
mteaded  to  be  laughable  aa  well  aa  monitory.] 

Maif,  1785. 
I  OAT  jonr  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
in'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  wad  be  silly, 

An'  unco  Tain, 
Should  I  belieni  my  coazin'  billie. 

Tour  flatterin'  strain. 

But  Fse  belioTO  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
I  Bud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironie  satire,  sidelins  sklented 

Onmy  poor  Mnsie; 
Tho'  in  aio  phraisin'  terms  ye'Te  penn'd  ity 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel. 
Should  I  Imt  daro  a  hope  to  sped, 


(0  Fergusson  I  thy  glorious  parts 

HI  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Te  Snbrugh  gentry  I 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantij!) 

Tet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed, 
As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  dead 

(0  sad  disease  I) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed. 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auid  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fti'  fain. 

She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 

Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praisa. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  In  measur'd  stile ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New-Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

Bamsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Oied  Forth  and  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Tarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 
^  ^  Nae  body  sings. 

Th'  Ilissus,  '*Hber,  Thames,  an'  Seiao, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefti'  line  1 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest. 
Well  gar  our  streams  an'  bumies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  felli, 
Her  moor's  red-brown  wi'  heather  belli. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  deQt, 

Where  glorious  Wallaet 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 
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At  Wallace'  name,  irhat  Scottish  Uood 
Bat  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  I 
Oft  haTe  onr  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  dy'd. 

O  sireet  are  Coila's  hanghs  an'  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin'  hares,  in  amorous  whids 

*  Their  loves  eiyoy, 

While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 
Withwailfti'cryl 

Et'u  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  OohUtree 

Are  hoary  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day. 

0  Nature !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 

To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  I 

Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  an'  Ught, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night  I 

The  muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her, 
'Till  by  himsel'  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
0  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  1 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch  an'  strive, 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  desorive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,  my  "  rhyme-composing  brither !" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal ; 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infernal  I 

While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  brazies ; 
'  While  terra  firma,  on  her  axes 

Diurnal  turns, 
Ck>unt  on  a  fHend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

My  memory's  no  worth  a  preen : 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 

Te^ade  me  write  you  what  they  mean, 

By  this  New  Light, 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been, 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans. 

At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gie. 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallan^ 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  'till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing, 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done, 

They  gat  a  new  one. 

This  past  for  certain — ^undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 
'Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it, 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  anld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  turned  a  neuk, 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin',  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd ; 

The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alarm'd : 

The  rev'rend  gray-beards  raVd  and  storm'd 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  cloiira  an'  nicks, 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi*  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  hang'd  an'  brunt 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  Auld  Light  caddies  bure  sic  hands, 
That,  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks, 
'Till  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 
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But  New  light  herds  gat  sio  a  oowe. 
Folk  thought  them  rain*d  atiok-an*-fltowe, 
Till  now  amaiat  on  every  knowe, 

TeUl  find  ane  plao'd ; 
An'  some  their  New  Light  fair  aTow, 

Just  quite  barefao'd. 

Nae  doubt  the  Auld  Light  flocks  are  bleatin' ; 
Their  xealoua  herds  are  Tex*d  an'  sweatin' : 
Mysel',  rye  even  seen  them  greetin' 

Wi'  gimin'  spite. 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  He'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  eowe  the  loons ; 
Some  Auld  Light  herds  in  neibor  towns 
Are  mind't  in  tilings  they  ca'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight, 
An'  stay  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

And  see  them  right. 

Guid  obserration  they  will  gie  them : 

An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  lea'e  them, 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them, 

Just  i*  their  pouch, 
An'  when  the  New  Light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch  I 

Sae,  ye  obsenre  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  <<  moonshine  matter ;" 

But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

Iol  logic  tulde, 
I  hope  we  bardies  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulsie. 


xzxm. 

ADDBESS 

TO  Air 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

[Thit  ha«ty  and  not  veiydocorons  eflaaion,  was  origi- 
nally entitled  "The  Poet*t  Welcome;  or,  Rab  the 
Rhymer's  Address  to  his  Bastard  Child.*'  A  copy,  with 
the  more  softened,  hot  less  expressive  title,  was 
published  by  Stewart,  In  1801,  and  is  allnded  to  by 
Barns  hinoself,  in  his  biographical  letter  to  Moore. 
**  Bonnie  Betty,"  the  mother  of  the  "  sonsie-smirking, 
dear-boogbt  Bess,*'  of  the  Inventory,  lived  in  Laigie- 
side:  to  eapport  thisdaaghter  the  poet  made  over  the 
^^'Pynght  cf  his  works  when  he  proposed  to  go  to  the 
West  Indies.  She  lived  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  marry 
one  John  Bishop,  overseer  at  Polkemmet,  where  she  died 
m  1817.  It  is  said  she  resembled  Bams  qnite  as  mnch  as 
tay  of  the  rest  of  his  children.] 

Tbou's  weloome,  wean,  misehanter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 


Shall  ever  daunton  me,  or  awe  me, 

^  Mj  sweet  wee  lady, 

Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 
Tit-ta  or  daddy. 

Wee  image  of  my  bonny  Betty, 
I,  fatherly,  will  kiss  and  daut  thee, 
As  dear  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  o'  heU.  ' 

What  the'  they  oa'  me  fornicator. 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter : 
The  mair  they  talk  I'm  kent  the  better. 

E'en  let  them  clash ; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 

Sweet  firuit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint, 

My  ftmny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 

Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warl  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't 

The  better  ha'f  o't 

An'  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee. 
An'  tak  the  counsel  I  sail  gie  thee, 
A  lovin'  father  I'll  be  to  thee. 

If  thoube  spar'd; 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'e  thee, 

An'  think't  weel  war'd. 

Qude  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Thy  mither's  lysrson,  grace,  an'  merit, 
An'  thy  poor  worthless  daddy's  spirit, 

Without  his  failins ; 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  an'  see  it 

Than  stocket  mailena 


XXXIV. 
NATURE'S  LAW. 

▲  POSH  HVMBLT  XMSCEIBSS  TO  O.  H.  XSQ. 

<*  Great  nature  spoke,  observant  man  obey*d." 

Pops. 

[This  Poem  was  written  by  Burns  at  Mossgiel,  and 
('  humbly  inscribed  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq."  It  is  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  his  intercourie  with  Jean  Armour, 
with  the  circumstances  of  which  he  seems  to  have  made 
many  of  his  comrades  acquainted.  These  verses  were 
well  known  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  poet,  but  they 
remained  in  manuscript  till  given  to  the  worJd  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  in  Pickering's  Aldine  Edition  of  the 
British  PoeU.] 

Lit  other  heroes  boast  their  scars. 
The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife ; 
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And  other  po«t8  sing  of  wan, 

The  plagaes  of  human  life ;  ' 
Shame  fa'  the  Am;  wi*  sword  and  gmn 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber ! 
I  sing  his  name,  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke  with  air  benign, 

**  Gh>  on,  ye  human  race  I 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign; 

Be  fruitftxl  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desire 

IVe  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom ; 
^ere,  in  this  hand,  does  mankind  stand, 

And  there,  is  beauty's  blossom." 

The  hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard  was  he, 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains 

With  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ; 
Sand  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share, 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current; 
And  all  deyout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 

He  felt  the  powerftil,  high  behest, 

Thrill  vital  through  and  through ; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast. 

To  give  obedience  due : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flowers, 

From  mildews  of  abortion ; 
And  lo  I  the  bard,  a  great  reward. 

Has  got  a  double  portion  1 

Auld  cantie  Coil  may  count  the  day, 

As  annual  it  returns, 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway. 

That  gave  another  B[um8], 
With  future  rhymes,  an'  other  times. 

To  emulate  his  sire ; 
To  sbig  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style, 

With  more  poetic  fire. 

Te  Powers  of  peace,  and  peaceftil  song, 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila,  large  and  long. 

With  multiplying  joys : 
Lang  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land. 

The  floVr  of  ancient  nations ; 
And  B[umB's]  spring,  her  fame  to  sing^ 

Thro'  endless  generations ! 


XXXV. 

TO  THE  BEY.  JOHN  M'MATH. 

[Poor  M'Math  waa  at  the  period  of  this  epiitle  auist- 
ant  to  Wodrow,  miniitar  of  Tarbolton :  ha  waa  a  good 
preacher,  a  moderate  man  in  matters  of  discipline,  and 
an  intimate  of  the  Coilsfield  Montgomerya.  His  depen- 
dmit  condition  depressed  his  spirits :  he  grew  dissipated ; 
and  finally,  it  is  said,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  sad 
died  in  a  foreign  land.] 

8qfL  17th,  1786. 

Wmui  at  the  stock  the  shearers  ooVr 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin'  show'r, 
Or  in  galravage  rinnin'  scow'r 

To  pass  the  time^ 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

Li  idle  rhyme. 

My  musie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  and  douse  black  bonnet, 

Is  grown  right  eerie  now  she's  done  it. 

Lest  they  should  blame  her. 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathem  her. 

I  own  'twas  rash,  an*  rather  hardy. 
That  I,  a  simple  countra  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Lowse  hell  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces. 

Their  sighin'  cantin'  grace-proud  faces. 

Their  three-mile  prayers,  and  hauf-mile  graces, 

Their  raxin'  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraoes, 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There's  Gaun,i  miska't  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honour  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  guid's  the  priest 

Wha  sae  abus't  him. 
An*  may  a  bard  no  crack  his  jest 

What  way  they've  use't  him 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed, 
An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honour  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums. 
An*  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  cowe  the  blellums  T 


I  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
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0  Pope,  had  I  ihj  Batire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
I*d  rip  their  rotted  hollow  hearts. 

An'  tell  aloud 
Their  jugglin'  hoous-pociis  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

Ood  knows,  Fm  no  the  thing  I  shou'd  be. 
Nor  am  I  eyen  the  thing  I  con'd  be, 
Bat  twenty  times,  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  dean, 
Than  nnder  gospel  oolonrs  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  maj  like  a  glass. 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass. 
But  mean  rcTcnge,  an*  malice  fanse 

Hell  still  disdain. 
An'  then  cry  seal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 

Thej  take  religion  in  their  month ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  tmth. 
For  what? — ^to  ^e  their  malice  skonth 

On  some  pnir  wight, 
An'  hont  him  down,  o'er  right,  an'  rath, 

To  rain  straight. 

All  ban,  ReUgion  I  maid  diyine  1 
Pardon  a  mose  sae  mean  as  mine. 
Who  in  her  rongh  imperfect  line, 

Thus  danrs  to  name 
To  stigmatise  false  fHends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho'  blotch'd  an'  fool  wi'  mony  a  stain. 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train. 

With  trembling  Toice  I  tone  my  strain 

To  join  with  those. 
Who  boldly  daor  thy  caose  maintain 

In  spite  o'  foes : 

In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs, 
In  spite  of  ondermining  jobs, 
In  spite  o*  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit, 
By  seonndrels,  eren  wi'  holy  robes. 

But  hellish  spirit 

0  Ayr !  my  dear,  my  natiye  gronnd, 
mthin  thy  presbyterial  bound 
A  candid  lib'ral  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers. 
As  men,  as  Christians  too,  renown'd, 

4n'  manly  preachers. 


Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd ; 
Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd ; 
An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine's  blam'd, 

(Which  gies  you  honour,) 
Eren  Sir,  by  them  your  heart's  esteem'd. 

An'  winning  manner. 

Pardon  this  freedom  I  haye  ta'en, 
An'  if  impertinent  Pre  been, 
Impute  it  not,  good  Sir,  in  ane 

Whase  hesrt  ne'er  wrang'd  y<^ 
Bat  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 


XXXVI. 

TO  A  MOUSE, 

OS  Tvasxso  Hxa  vp  m  am  rxst  with  tkx  pLoven, 
voTman,  178S. 

[Thii  b«aatifal  poem  wac  imagioad  while  the  poet  wu 
holding  the  ploagh,  on  the  fann  of  Moiqgiel:  the  field  it 
■till  pointed  oat :  and  a  man  called  Blane  ie  etill  liying, 
who  safe  he  waa  gandsman  to  the  bard  at  the  time,  aa  I 
chaaed  the  moaae  with  the  ploagh-pettle,  for  which  he 
was  rebnked  by  hie  yoang  maater,  who  inqoired  what 
hann  the  poor  monse  had  done  him.  In  the  night  that 
followed,  Bnme  awoke  hia  gandnnan,  who  wae  in  the 
■ame  bed  with  him,  recited  the  poem  ae  it  now  atanda, 
aad  laid,  «  What  think  yoo  of  onr  moaae  now  V*} 

Wu,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  I 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattlel 

Pm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  iU  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion. 

An'  fellow-mortal  I 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieye ; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  liyel 
A  daimen  ioker  in  a  thraye 

'S  a  sma'  request : 
PU  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  laye. 

And  neyer  miss'tl 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ; 
Its  siUy  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'l 
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An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 
O'foggagegroenI 

An'  bleak  Deeember's  winds  ensuin', 

Baitb  8nell  and  keen  I 

Tbon  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weai7  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  coiie  bere,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
'Till,  crash  1  the  omel  oonlter  past 

Ont  thro'  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leayes  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  I 
Now  thou's  tnm'd  out,  for  a*  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  I 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proTing  foresight  may  be  Tain: 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  oompar'd  wi'  me  I 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  Och  I  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear  I 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


XXXVn. 
SCOTCH  DRINK. 

«  Gie  him  Mttong  drink,  nntil  he  wink, 

That's  linking  in  d«tpair; 
An'  liqnor  gnid  to  fire  his  blnid, 

That's  prest  wi'  grief  an'  care; 
There  let  him  bonse,  an'  deep  earonse, 

Wi»  hampers  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgets  his  loves  or  debts. 

An'  minds  his  griefs  no  more.'* 

SoLOMcn'i  Pbovxrb,  zxzi.0,7. 

I**  I  here  enclose  yon,"  said  Bums,  90  March,  1780,  to 
«jts  friend  Kennedy,  ^^my  Scotch  Drink;  I  hope  some 
time  before  we  hear  the  gowk,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yon  at  Kilmarnock :  when  I  intend  we  shall  haye 
a  gill  between  as,  in  a  mntchkin  stoap."] 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  firacas 

*Bout  vines  ui'  wines,  an'  dru'ken  Bacchus, 


An'  crabbit  names  and  stories  wrack  us, 
An'  grate  our  lug, 

I  sing  the  Juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  us. 
In  glass  or  jug. 

0,  thou,  my  Muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ; 
Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jink. 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink, 

In  glorious  faem, 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name ! 

Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn. 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn. 
An'  pease  an'  beans,  at  e'en  or  mom, 

Perfume  the  plain, 
Leeie  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain  I 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood. 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  I 
Or  tnmblin'  in  the  boilin'  flood 

Wi'  kail  an'  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood. 

There  thou  shines  chief. 

Food  fills  the  wame  an'  keeps  us  livin' ; 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin' 
When  heavy  dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin* ; 

But,  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrieyin,' 

Wi'  ratUin'  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

Aft,  clad  in  massy,  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head; 
Tet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 

The  poor  man's  wine, 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 

Thou  art  tho  life  o'  public  haunts ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  an'  rants  f 

EVn  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 

By  thee  inspir'd, 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 
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That  mtrrj  night  we  get  the  corn  in» 

May  graTcls  round  his  blather  wrench. 

0  sweeU J  then  thou  reuna  the  horn  in  1 

An'  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch, 

Or  reekin*  on  a  new-jear  morning 

Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

In  oog  or  dicker, 

An'  jiut  a  wee  drap  sp'ritnal  bum  in. 

Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whiskey  punch 

An'  goaty  sucker  I 

Wi' honest  men; 

When  Vulcan  giea  his  bellows  breath. 

0  whiskey!  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks  I 

An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 

0  rare  1  to  see  thee  fi»  an'  freath 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

r  th'luggetcaupl 

Are  my  poor  Terses  I 

Then  Bumewin  comes  on  like  Death 

At  ev*ry  chap. 

Atither'sa-sl 

Nae  mer07,  then,  for  aim  or  steel ; 

Thee,  Ferintosh!  0  sadly  lostl 

The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel, 

Scotland  lament  frae  coast  to  coast  I 

Bringa  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel. 

lYow  colic  grips,  an'  barkin'  hoast, 

The  strong  forehammer, 

May  kill  us  a'; 

Till  block  an'  atuddie  ring  an'  reel 

For  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast. 

Wi'  dinaome  clamour. 

Is  ta'en  awa 

When  akirlin'  weaniea  see  the  light, 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 

Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright. 

Wha  mak  the  whiskey  stells  their  prise ! 

How  lumblin'  cuifs  their  dearies  slight ; 

Hand  up  thy  han',  Deil!  ance,  twice,  thrice! 

Wae  worth  the  naiue  I 

There,  seize  the  blinkers! 

Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

For  poor  d— n'd  drinkers 

When  neibora  anger  at  a  plea, 

Fortune  I  if  thoull  but  gie  me  still 

An'  just  aa  wud  aa  wud  can  be, 

Hale  breeka,  a  acone,  an'  whiskey  gill, 

How  eaay  can  the  barley-bree 

An*  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  raye  at  will. 

Cement  the  quarrel  I 

Tak'  a'  the  rest. 

If  a  aye  the  cheapeat  lawyer'a  fee. 

An'  deal't  about  as  thy  bUnd  skill 

To  taate  the  barrel 

Directs  thee  best. 

Alake!  that  e'er  my  muae  haa  reaaon 

To  wyte  her  countrymen  wi'  treaaon  1 

But  monie  daily  weet  their  weaaon 

Wi'  liquora  nice. 

xxxvni. 

An'  hardly,  in  a  winter'a  aeaaon, 

E'er  apier  her  pifice. 

THE  author's 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  traah  I 

EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER 

FeU  source  o'  monie  a  pain  an'  braah ! 

TO  THS 

Twina  mome  a  poor,  doylt,  draken  haah. 

SCOTCH  REPRESENTATIVES 

0' half  hia  days; 

IX  THE 

An'  sends,  beside,  auld  ScoUand'a  caah 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

To  her  warst  faes. 

<  nearest  of  dittillation !  last  and  best ! 

Tc  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well. 

How  art  thoa  lo«t ! »» 

Te  chief,  to  yon  my  tale  I  tell, 

Parody  oh  Miltox 

Poor  placUess  derils  like  mysel', 

["  Thii  Poem  waa  wrltten,»»  eayi  Bunii,  "  before  tlio 

It  sets  you  ill. 

act  anent  the  Scottish  distilleries,  of  session  178S>  for 

which  Scotland  and  the  author  retarn  their  moat  grate- 

Wi'  bitter,  dearthfti'  wines  to  mell. 

fVil  thanks."    Before  the  passing  of  this  lenient  act,  so 

Or  foreign  gill. 

sharp  was  the  law  in  the  North,  that  some  distUlora 
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relinqoiahfld  their  trade ;  the  price  of  barley  was  affected, 
and  Scotland,  already  ezafperated  at  the  refuaal  of  a 
militia,  for  which  ahe  waa  a  petitioner,  began  to  handle 
her  claymore,  and  waa  perhapa  only  hindered  trom  draw- 
ing it  by  the  act  mentioned  by  the  poet.  In  an  early 
copy  of  the  poem,  he  that  alludes  to  Colonel  Hugh 
Montgomery,  afterwvda  Earl  of  Eglinton  :— 

"  Thee,  aodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  ttented, 
If  bardies  e*er  are  represented, 
I  ken  if  that  yere  sword  were  wanted 

Ye'd  lead  yere  hand; 
But  when  there'a  aught  to  aay  anent  it 

Yere  at  a  stand." 

The  poet  waa  not  aura  that  Montgomery  would  think 
the  compliment  to  his  ready  hand  an  ezcnae  in  full  for 
the  allaaioB  to  his  unready  tongue,  and  omitted  the 
stanza.] 

Yb  Irish  lords,  76  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  brughs  an'  shires. 
An'  doncelj  manage  our  affairs 

In  Parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  prayers 

Are  humbly  sent. 

Alas !  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse  1. 

Your  honours'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce, 

To  see  her  sittin'  on  her  a— e 

Low  i'  the  dust. 
An'  scriechin'  out  prosaic  yerse, 

AnMiketobrust! 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aquavitsd ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conyiction. 

An'  move  their  pity. 

Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth, 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth. 

His  servants  humble : 
The  muckie  deril  blaw  ye  south, 

If  ye  dissemble  1 

Does  ony  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  T 
Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb  I 
Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  'em: 
If  honestly  they  canna  come. 

Far  better  want  'em. 


In  gath'rin  votes  you  were  na  slack ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack ; 


1  Bir  Adam  Ferguson. 


Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back. 
An'  hum  an'  haw ; 

But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 
Before  them  a'. 

Paint  Scotland  greetin'  owre  her  thrizile, 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  toom's  a  whissle : 
An'  damn'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seiiin'  a  stell, 
Triumphant  crushin't  like  a  mussel 

Or  lampit  shell. 

Then  on  the  tither  hand  present  her, 
A  blackguard  smuggler,  right  behint  her. 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner, 

Golleaguingjoin, 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
To  see  his  poor  auld  mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves, 
An'  plunder'd  0'  her  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves? 

Alas  I  I'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 

Trode  i'  the  mire  out  0'  sight  1 

But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  fight, 

Or  gab  Uke  BosweQ, 
There's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight. 

An'  tie  some  hose  welL 

God  bless  your  honours,  can  ye  see't, 
The  kind,  auld,  canty  carlin  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  on  your  feet, 

An' gar  them  hear  it  I 
An'  tell  them  with  a  patriot  heat, 

Yewinnabearit? 

Some  0'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws. 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause, 
An'  wi'  rhetoric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues : 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangi. 


Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  Pse  warran' ; 
Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  Eilkerran;' 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron. 

The  Laird  0'  Graham  ;> 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  damn'd  auldfarrren, 

Dundas  his  name. 


s  The  Duke  of  Montroke. 
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Erskine,  %  spunkie  Norland  billie ; 
True  CampbellB,  Frederiek  an'  Day ; 
An'  LiTingstone,  the  bauld  Sir  Wmie  : 

An*  monie  ithers, 
Whom  anld  Demosthenes  or  Tnlly 

Might  own  for  brithors. 

Aronse,  my  boys !  exert  yonr  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  baok  her  kettle : 
Or  faithJ  Til  wad  my  new  plengh-petfle, 

Te'll  seeH  or  lang. 
She'll  teach  yon,  wi'  a  reekin'  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 

This  while  she's  been  in  erankons  mood^ 
Her  lost  militia  fir'd  her  blnid ; 
(Deil  na  they  neyer  mair  do  guid, 

Play'd  her  that  pliskie  t) 
An'  now  she's  like  to  rin  red-wud 

Abont.her  whiskey- 

An'  L— d,  if  anoe  they  pit  her  till't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt, 

She'll  tak  the  streets, 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

rth' first  she  meets  I 

For  Ood  sake,  sirs,  then  speak  her  fklr. 
An'  straik  her  eannie  wi'  the  hair. 
An'  to  the  moekle  honse  repair, 

Wi'  instont  speed, 
An'  striTe,  wi'  a'  yonr  wit  and  lear. 

To  get  remead. 

Ton  ill-tonga'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  tannt  yon  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
Bat  gie  him't  het,  my  hearty  cocks  I 

E'en  cowe  the  oadie  t 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box. 

An'  sportin*  lady. 

Tell  yon  gnid  blnid  o'  anld  Booonnock's 
III  be  his  debt  twa  mashlnm  bonnocks, 
An'  drink  his  health  in  anld  Nanse  Tinnock's' 

Nine  times  a-week. 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnooks. 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
111  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 

i  A  worthy  old  bottew  of  the  anthor't  in  Manchiine, 
virsra  be  aometimM  itndies  politics  oyer  a  glass  of  guid 
■ajd  Seotch  drink.* 


He  need  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 
Nor  erudition, 

Yon  mixtie-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch, 
The  Coalition. 

Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle  tongue ; 
She's  just  a  deyil  wi'  a  rung ; 
An'  if  she'promise  auld  or  youn  j 

To  tak  their  part, 
Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

Shell  no  desert 

An'  now,  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye , 
Then,  though  a  minister  grow  dorty. 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye'll  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty, 
*  Before  his  face. 

Ood  bless  your  honours  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  daise. 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes. 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie  s  i 
Tour  humble  Poet  signs  an'  prays 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Lit  half-start'd  slayes  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich  cluat'ring,  rise ; 
Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne'er  enyies. 

But  blythe  and  frisky, 
She  eyes  her  fre^m,  martial  boys, 

Tak  aff  their  whiskey. 

What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms, 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms  I 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms. 

The  scented  groyes, 
Or  hounded  forth,  dishonour  arms 

In  hungry  droyes. 

Their  gun's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 
They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther ; 
Their  bauldest  thought's  a'  hank'ring  swither 

To  Stan'  or  rin. 
Till  skelp-— a  shot— they're  aff,  a'  throther 

To  saye  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  ftrae  his  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
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Nae  canld  famt-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi*  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  blnidy  han'  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's, 
His  latest  draught  o'  hreathin'  lea'es  him 

In  faint  hnuasl 

Bages  their  solemn  een  may  steek. 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek. 
An*  physically  causes  seek, 

In  clime  an'  season ; 
But  tell  me  whiskey's  name  in  Greek, 

I'll  tell  the  reason. 

Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  mither ! 
Tho'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather, 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather 

Ye  tinciyoar  dam ; 
Freedom  and  whiskey  gang  thegither! — 

Tak  aff  your  dram  I 


XXXIX. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID, 

OR  THX 

RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

**  My  ion,  these  mazlms  make  a  rale, 

And  lamp  them  ay  th^ither; 

The  Rigid  Righteoas  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither: 
The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  was  dight 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff*  in ; 
Bo  ne'er  a  fellow-creatttre  slight 
For  random  fits  o'  daffin." 

Solomon.— Eceles.  ch.  vil.  ver.  16. 

[«  Bnrns,"  says  Hogg,  in  a  note  on  this  Poem,  «  has 
written  more  from  his  own  heart  and  his  own  feelings 
than  any  other  poet.  External  natare  had  few  channs 
for  him ;  the  sablime  shades  and  hneo  of  heaven  and 
earth  neyer  excited  his  enthusiasm :  bat  with  the  secret 
fonntains  of  passion  in  the  haman  soul  he  was  well 
acqnainted.''  Burns,  indeed,  was  not  what  is  called  a 
descriptive  poet :  yet  with  what  exquisite  snatches  of 
description  are  some  of  his  poems  adorned,  and  in  what 
fragrant  and  romantic  scenes  he  enshrines  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  many  of  his  finest  songs!  Who  the  high, 
exalted,  virtnons  dames  were,  to  whom  the  Poem  refers, 
we  are  not  told.  How  much  men  stand  indebted  to  want 
of  opportunity  to  sin,  and  how  much  of  their  good  name 
tiiey  owe  to  the  ignorance  of  the  w-trld,  were  inquiries 
in  which  the  poet  found  pleasure.] 


0  Ti  wha  are  aae  guid  yoursel*, 
Sae  pioQB  and  sae  holy, 


TeWe  nought  to  do  bnt  mark  and  teU 
Tour  neibor's  fanta  and  folly  I 

Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gann  milly 
Supply'd  wi'  store  o'  water. 

The  heaped  happer'a  ebbing  stQl, 
And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 


Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals,     » 
That  frequent  pass  doiioe  HHsdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals ; 
I,  toT  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propone  defences. 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

IIL 

Te  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  oompar'd. 

And  shudder  at  the  nififer. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Tour  better  art  o'  hiding. 


Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop : 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Bight  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 


See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
'Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they^  grown 

Debauchery  and  drinking ; 
0  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

D-mnation  of  expenses ! 

VI, 

Te  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear  lov'd  lad,  convenience  anug^ 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
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Ill 


But,  let  me  whiBper,  f  jonr  lug, 
Te're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

VII. 

Then  gently  ican  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Though  thej  may  gang  a  kennin'  irrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  mnst  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moling  why  they  do  it : 
And  jnst  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  they  me  it. 


Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  ns, 
He  knows  each  chord — ^its  Tarions  tone, 

Each  spring — ^its  Tarions  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute,  • 

We  nerer  can  ac(inst  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  oompnte, 

Bnt  know  not  whaf  s  resisted. 


XL. 
TAM  SAMBON'S  ELEGT.i 


i]i«t  the  noblest  work  of  Ood.>* 
Pops. 

[Tkni  Samaonwaia  w«it  eonntry  saedaman  and  sportt- 
Ban,  who  loved  a  good  aong,  a  aocial  glaH,  and  leHihed 
a  shot  80  well  that  h«  expreiaod  a  wish  to  die  and  be 
(mriad  in  the  moora.  On  this  hint  Burnt  wrote  the  Elegy : 
when  Tain  heard  o'  this  he  waited  on  the  poet,  caused 
him  to  Tecite  it,  and  ezpresaed  displeasure  at  being 
nombered  with  the  dead :  the  author,  whose  wit  was  as 
ready  as  his  rhymes,  added  the  Per  Contra  in  a  moment, 
mqch  to  the  delight  of  his  friend.  At  his  death  the  four 
lines  of  Epitaph  were  cut  on  his  gravestone.  «  This  poem 
has  always,"  says  Hogg,  <<  been  a  great  country  favonr* 
Its :  it  abounds  with  happy  expressions. 

'  In  Tain  the  bums  cam'  down  like  waters,  ' 
An  acre  braid.' 

fVlaat  a  picture  of  a  flooded  bum !  any  other  poet  would 
Have  given  ns  a  long  description :  Bums  dashes  it  down 
ttonce  in  a  style  so  graphic  no  one  can  mistake  it. 

'  Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefn'  raoorfowl  bigs  her  nest.' 

Usteb  that  sentence  who  can."] 

1  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muir- 
f'Twi  season,  he  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase, 
*<tlio  last  of  his  fields." 

<  A  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  million.  Fiefs 
tte  Ordination,  stanza  11 


Has  anld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil? 
Or  great  M'Kinlay*  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  Bobinson*  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read  t 
"  Ka,  wanr  than  a'  I"  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

JEQlmamock  lang  may  gmnt  an'  grane,   - 
An'  sigh,  an'  sob,  an'  greet  her  lane, 
An'  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an  wean. 

In  monming  weed ; 
To  death,  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

The  brethren  o'  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefti'  bevel. 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  lodge  an  nnco  devel, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

When  Winter  muffles  np  his  cloak. 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  lochs  the  curlers  flock, 

YfV  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  wiU  they  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

He  wits  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  guard  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 
*  In  time  o'  need ; 

But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail. 
And  trouts  be-dropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail. 
And  eels  weel  ken'd  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed. 
Since  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead. 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  patricks  a' ; 
Ye  'Oootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 
Te  maukins,  cock  your  ftid  fa'  braw, 

Withouten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa' — 

Tam  Samson's  deadt 

That  woefu'  mom  be  ever  monm'd 
Saw  him  in  shootin'  graith  adom'd, 


'Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  few, 
who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him  see  also  the  Ord»- 
nation,  stanza  IX. 
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While  pointers  round  impatient  bnm'd, 
Frae  couples  fireed ; 

But,  Och  I  lie  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd  I 
Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  Tain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters ; 
In  Tain  the  bums  cam*  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid  1 
Now  eVry  Auld  wife,  greetin',  clatters. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An*  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit, 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi*  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi*  tout  o*  trumpet, 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  t 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger, 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed ; 
"L— d,  fiTO  1"  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger; 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  I 

•nk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  grey  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed ; 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest  I 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

When  August  winds  the  heather  waTe, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  graTO, 
Three  ToUeys  let  his  mem'ry  craTO 

0'  pouther  an'  lead, 
'Till  echo  answer  frae  her  caTe 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

• 

HeaT'n  rest  his  soul,  whare'er  he  be  1 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  mae  than  me ; 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  may  be  three, 

Tet  what  remead  t 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 


EPITAPH. 

Tam  Samson's  weel-wom  clay  here  lies, 
Ye  canting  zealots  spare  him ! 

If  honest  worth  in  heaTen  rise, 
Ye'U  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Oo,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Ejllie, 
Tell  CT'ry  social  honest  biUie 

To  cease  his  gricTin', 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 

Tam  Samson's  liTin'. 


XM. 

L  A  M  E  N  T, 

OOOASIONXD  BT  THl  UHrOBTITNATl  ISSUB 

or  A 

FRIEND'S  AMOUR. 

«  Alas !  how  oft  does  goodneti  wound  itaolf! 
And  fweet  affection  prove  the  spring  of  woe.*' 

HOMS. 

[The  hero  and  heroine  of  this  iittle  monmftil  poem, 
were  Robert  Bums  and  Jean  Armour.  *<  This  was  a 
most  melancholy  affair,"  says  the  poet  in  his  letter  to 
Moore,  «  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  had 
very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualifi- 
cations for  a  place  among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart 
and  mistaken  the  reckoning  of  rationality.*'  Hogg  and 
Motherwell,  with  an  ignorance  which  is  easier  to  laugh 
at  than  account  for,  say  this  Poem  was  "  written  on  the 
occasion  of  Alexander  Cunningham's  darling  sweetheart 
Blighting  him  and  marrying  another :— she  acted  a  wise 
part.**  With  what  care  they  had  read  the  great  pbet 
whom  they  jointly  edited  in  is  needless  to  say:  and  how 
they  could  read  the  last  two  lines  of  the  third  verse  and 
commend  the  lady*s  wisdom  for  slighting  her  lover, 
seems  a  problem  which  defies  definition.  This  mistake 
was  pointed  out  by  a  friend,  and  corrected  in  a  second 
issue  of  the  volume.] 


0  THOU  pale  orb,  that  silent  shines. 

While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep  I 
Thou  seest  a  wretch  who  inly  pines. 

And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep  I 
'^  ith  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan,  unwarming  beam, 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep. 

How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 
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II. 

Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throt^ 

\  Joyless  Tiew  thy  rays  adorn 

Keen  recollection's  direful  train, 

The  ikintly  marked  distant  hUl: 

Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low, 

I  joyless  Tiew  thy  trembling  horn, 

Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 

Befleeted  in  the  gargling  rill : 

My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still: 

VIII. 

Thou  busy  pow'r,  Bemembranoe,  eease ! 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try. 

Ah !  must  the  agonixing  thrill 

Sore-harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief, 

For  ever  bar  retoming  peaee  1 

My  toil-beat  neryes,  and  tear-worn  eye. 

Keep  watohings  with  the  nighUy  thief: 

III. 

Or  if  I  slumber,  fancy,  chief. 

No  idly-feign'd  poetic  pains, 

Reigns  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright: 

My  sad,  loTe-lom  lamentings  claim; 

EVn  day,  aU-bitter,  brings  relief. 

No  shepherd's  pipe— Arcadian  strains ; 

From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame: 

The  plighted  faith ;  the  mutual  flame ; 

IZ. 

The  oft-attested  Pow'rs  aboTe ; 

0 1  thou  bright  queen,  who  o'er  th'  ezpsnse 

The  promised  father's  tender  name ; 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  swayi 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  loTel 

Oft  has  thy  silent^marking  glance 

Obsery'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray  I 

IV. 

The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away. 

Encircied  in  her  clasping  arms. 

While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high, 

How  haye  the  raptor'd  moments  flown  1 

Beneath  thy  silyer-gleaming  ray. 

How  haye  I  wish'd  for  fortune's  charms, 

To  mark  the  mutual  kindling  eye. 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  hers  alone  1 

And  must  f  think  it  I — ^is  she  gone, 

X. 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast? 

Oh  I  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set! 

And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  t 

Scenes  neyer,  neyer  to  return  I 

And  is  she  eyer,  eyer  lost? 

Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Agun  I  feel,  again  I  bum  1 

y. 

From  ey'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn. 

Oh!  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 

Life's  weary  yale  111  wander  thro'  ; 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth. 

And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I'll  mourn 

As  from  the  fondest  loyer  part. 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow. 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth! 

Alas !  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth  I 

Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress  I 

Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe, 

XTiH. 

Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less? 

VI. 

Te  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past. 

DESPONDENCY. 

AH  ODI. 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoy'd. 

Tour  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast. 

■ares  attending  a  poetic  genina,  that  we  can  give  our 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd, 

woee,  caret,  joys,  and  love«  an  embodied  form  in  yerBC, 
which  to  me  is  ever  immediate  ease.'*    He  elsewhere 

That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  yoid, 

saysj  «  My  passions  raged  like  so  many  devils  till  tliey 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  I 

got  vent  in  rhyme."    That  eminent  painter,  Fuseli,  on 

EVn  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd. 
And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom ! 

seeing  his  wife  in  a  passion,  said  composedly,  ^*  Swear, 
my  love,  swear  heartily :  yon  know  not  how  mnch  it  will 
ease  yon  P'    This  poem  was  printed  in  the  Kilmarnock 

edition,  and  gives  a  true  picture  of  those  bitter  momenta 

VII. 

experienced  by  the  bard,  when  love  and  fortaae  alike 

The  mom  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 

deceived  him.] 

Awakes  me  up  to  toU  and  woe : 

1. 

I  see  the  hours  in  long  array. 

Oppmsb'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  em, 

That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow. 

8 

A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 
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I  set  me  down  and  sigh : 
0  life  I  thoTi  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  1 1 
Dim-backward  as  I  cast  my  Tiew, 
What  sick'ning  scenes  appear  I 
"What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro' 
Too  justly  I  may  fear  I 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 

My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er 

But  with  the  closing  tomb  I 


Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  yiew  regard ! 
EVn  when  the  wished  end's  deny'd. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  pl/d. 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  ey'ry  sad  returning  night 
And  joyless  morn  the  same ; 
Tou,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless,  yet  restless, 
Find  eyery  prospect  yain. 


How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all  forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell, 
The  cayem  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Bits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  ey'ning  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream, 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heay'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  yiewB  the  solemn  sky. 


Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
Where  neyer  human  footstep  trac'd. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improye, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  more, 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But,  ah  I  those  pleasures,  lores,  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 


The  Bolitaiy  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  bleat! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  lore  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here,  must  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


Oh  I  enyiable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  I 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  ownl 
Te  tiny  elyes  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  I 
The  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  actiye  man  engage  I 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim  declining  age  I 


XLHI. 

TBI 

COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NiaHT. 

IN8CRIBSD  TO  &OBS&T  JLIUIN,  BSQ. 

<*  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  uBefnl  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure : 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Grat. 

[The  house  of  William  Bams  wa^  the  scene  of  this 
fine,  deyoat,  and  tranquil  drama,  and  William  himsdlf 
was  the  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband,  who  g^iyea 
life  and  sentiment  to  the  whole.  "  Robert  had  freqaent- 
ly  remarked  to  me,"  says  Gilbert  Bums,  "that  he 
thought  there  was  something  peculiarly  yenerable  in  the 
phrase,  *Let  us  worship  God !'  used  by  a  decent  sober 
head  of  a  family,  introducing  family  worship."  To  this 
sentiment  of  the  author  the  world  is  mdebted  for  the 
« Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  He  owed  some  little,  ho-vr- 
•yer,  of  the  inspiration  to  Feignsson's  "  Farmer's  Itfj^le.** 
a  poem  of  great  merit.  The  calm  tone  and  holy  compo- 
sure of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  have  been  miataken 
by  Hogg  for  want  of  nerye  and  life.  "  It  is  a  dull,  heavy, 
lifeless  poem,"  he  says,  "  and  the  only  beauty  it  poa- 
aesaes,  in  my  estimation,  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  family 
picture  of  the  poet's  family.  The  worst  thing  of  all,  it 
is  not  original,  bat  is  a  decided  imitation  of  Fergusson's 
beautiful  pastoral,  <The  Farmer's  Ingle:*  I  faaye  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  all  plagiarisms  and  imitations.'* 
Motherwell  tries  to  qualify  the  censure  of  his  brother 
editor,  by  quoting  Lockhart's  opinion — at  once  lofty 
and  just,  of  this  fine  picture  of  domestic  happiness  and 
deyotion.j 
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Ht  lof'd,  my  honoiir'dyiiiiMhrefliyQied  friend  I 

I7o  meroenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  soom  each  selfish  end: 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and 
praise: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  seqnester'd  scene ; 

The  natiye  feelings  strong,  the  gaileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  haye  been ; 

Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there, 

I  ween! 


KoTember  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh: 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  re- 
pose: 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  firae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
wardbend. 

IIL 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  Tiew, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher 
thro' 
To  meet  th^  Dad,  wi*  flichterin'  noise  an' 
glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily, 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  Wifie's 
smile, 
The  Hsping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his 
toil. 


Belyre,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 

At  sendee  out  amang  the  farmers  roun' : 
Some  ea'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  sdme  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Thdr  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

InyouthfVi'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  here'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new 
gown. 

Or  deposite  her  sair  won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship 
'      be. 


With  Joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  Btfters  meet. 

An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers: 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotio'd,  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  unco's  that  he  sees  or  hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  Mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the 
new; — 
The  Father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command. 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play: 
'<  And  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  I 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  Tain,  that  sought  the 
Lord  aright!" 


But,  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  Mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek. 
With  heart-strack  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name, 
While  Jenny  hafllins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Wed  pleas'd  the  Mother  hears  it's  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 


Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 
A  strappan  youth;  he  taks  the  Mother's 
eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en ; 
The  Father  cracks  of  horses,  ploughs,  and 
kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi' joy. 
But  blate,  an  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  be- 
have; 
The  Mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfd'  and  sae 
grave; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  resneoted  like 
the  lave. 
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0  happy  love !  where  loye  like  this  is  found! 
0  heart-felt  raptures  1 — hUan  beyond  com- 
pare! 
Tve  paced  mnch  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
"  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heayenly  pleasure 
spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  yale, 
,  'lis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
eVning  gale." 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 
A  wretch  I  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth  1 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  peijur'd  arts !  dissembling  smooth  I 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  aU  ezil'd  7 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their 
child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distrac- 
tion wild? 

zi. 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  thrar  simple  board. 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's 
food: 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her 
cood: 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuok, 
fell. 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
Hoir  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the 
belL 

XII. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi*  serious  face. 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  Sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride ; 
Bis  bonnet  rev'rentiy  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion 
gUde, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  <  Let  ns  worship  God  1'  he  says,  with  so- 
lemn air. 


They  chant  their  artiass  notes  in  ample  guise ; 

They  tone  their  hearts,  by  far  the  zioblest 

aim: 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-w«rbling   measures 

rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Gompar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickl'd  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


The  priest-like  Father  reads  the  saored  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  Qod  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  aven^png  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 
How  guiltiess  blood  for  guilty  man  was 
shed; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second 
name. 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped. 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a 
land: 
How  he  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  prononno'd  by 
Heaven's  command. 


Then  kneeling  down,  to  Hkayek'*  McurAi. 
Kino, 
The  Saint,  the  Father,  and  tha  HosbanA 
prays: 
Hope  <  springs  exulting  on  triumj^kakt  wing,'* 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  'm  futue  days  ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreafMi  lays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  tie  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  ^eir  Creator's  praise. 
In  sucn  society,  yet  still  more  dear: 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  etdrnal 
sphere. 


1  Pope. 
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Compar'd  with  UiIb,  how  poor  Beligion'B  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  aad  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide, 

DeYotion's  ey'ry  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Pow'r,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 
Bat  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the 
soul; 
And  in  His  hook  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 


Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  seV ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
Their  Parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  HeaTen  the  warm  request, 
That  Hs,  who  stills  the  raren's  elam'rous 
nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sws  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  proTide ; 
But»  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  diiine 
preside. 


From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs, 
That  makes  her  loVd  at  home,  reTer'd 
abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
**An.  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
Goi>;"» 
And  certes,  in  fair  Tirtue's  heaVnly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd  I 


0  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  natiye  soil  I 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heayen  is 
sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content  1 
And,  O I  may  heayen  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much- 

loVd  Isle. 

tPope. 


0  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart: 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  Qod,  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  insplrer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 
0  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard^ 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and 
guard  1 


XLtY. 
THE  FIBST  PSALM. 

[This  veraion  was  first  printed  in  the  second  editioD  of 
the  poet's  works.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  his 
happiest  compositions :  it  is  inferior,  not  indeed  in  ease, 
but  in  simplicity  and  antique  vigour  of  language,  to  the 
common  version  used  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Burns 
had  admitted  <<  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook'*  into  Creech'e 
edition,  and  probably  desired  to  balance  it  with  some- 
thing at  wliich  the  devout  could  not  cavil.] 

Thi  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd. 

Hath  happiness  in  store. 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  I 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 

Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 
But  with  humility  and  awe 

Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 

Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 
And,  like  the  rootiess  stubble,  tost 

Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

For  why?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  giVn  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  i 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest. 
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XLV. 
THE  FIRST  SIX  YEBSES 

OT  THB 

NINETIETH  PSALM. 

[The  ninetieth  Psalm  is  laid  to  have  been  a  faTOurite 
in  the  honsehold  of  William  Bums :  the  version  ased  by 
the  Kirk,  though  unequal,  contains  beautiful  verses,  and 
possesses  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  and  moral  reason- 
ing as  the  poem  of  <<  Mui  was  made  to  Mourn.''  These 
verses  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  edition ;  and  they 
might  have  been  spared ;  for  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  igno- 
rant of  the  original  language  of  the  Psalmist,  how  could 
they  be  so  correct  in  sense  and  expression  as  in  a  sacred 
•train  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  ?] 

0  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  Mend 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  oyer  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  monntainB  heaVd  their  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  ponderons  globe  itself 

Arose  at  Thy  command ; 

That  Pow'r  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  oniTersal  frame, 
From  countless,  unbe^nning  time 

Was  eyer  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  yast, 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past. 

Thou  giVst  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought; 
Again  Thou  say'st,  *<  Te  sons  of  men, 

Betnm  ye  into  nought  V* 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flow'r. 

In  beauty's  pride  array*d ; 
But  long  ere  night,  cut  down,  it  lies 

All  withered  and  decay'd. 


XLVI. 
TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

OK  TURNIXG  0KB  DOWK  WITH  THK  PLOUOH  IK 
APRIL,  1786. 

[This  was  not  the  original  title  of  this  sweet  poem :  I 
have  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Bums  entitled  <<  The 
Gowan."  This  more  natural  name  he  changed  as  he  did 
his  own,  without  reasonable  cause ;  and  he  changed  it 
about  the  same  time,  for  he  ceased  to  call  himself  Burness 
and  his  poem  "  The  Gowan,"  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
works.  The  field  at  Mossgiel  where  he  turned  down  the 
Daisy  is  said  to  be  the  same  field  where  some  five  months 
before  he  turned  up  the  Mouse;  but  this  eeems  likely 
only  to  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  tillage—who 
think  that  in  time  and  place  reside  the  chief  charms  of 
verse ;  and  who  feel  not  the  beauty  of  «  The  Daisy,"  till 
they  seek  and  find  the  spot  on  which  it  grew.  Sublime 
morality  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul  pass  for 
little  with  those  who  remember  only  what  genius  loves 
to  forget.] 

Wke,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou*s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 
^  Wi'  spreckl'd  breast, 

When  upwardHspringing,  blythe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  I 
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Sneh  is  the  fote  of  arileaB  mud, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  loTe's  simplioity  betray'd, 

And  goileleBS  tmsti 
'Tm  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  V  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rongh  ocean  luckless  starred  1 

Unskilfal  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
'Till  bOlowB  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giVn, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striVn, 
By  hnman  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  misery's  brink, 
'Tin  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heay'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink  1 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Buin's  ploughshare  driTes,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
'Till  cmsh'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 


XLVn. 

EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  PBIBND. 

MAT,  1786. 

[Axidr«w  Aikm,  to  whom  this  poem  of  good  oouniel  it 
tddressed,  was  one  of  the  aont  of  Robert  Aiken,  writer  in 
AyT,  to  whom  the  Cotter*i  Saturday  Night  is  inscribed. 
He  became  a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
poet  has  beer  charged  with  a  desire  to  teach  hypocrisy 
rather  iban  truth  to  his  "Andrew  dear;'*  but  surely  to 
conceal  one's  own  thoughts  and  discover  those  of  others, 
can  scarcely  be  called  hypocritical :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  ver- 
■on  of  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence,  *<  Thoughts 
close  and  looks  loose."  Whether  he  profited  by  all  the 
eouuel  showered  upon  him  by  the  muse  we  know  not : 
he  was  much  respected— his  name  embalmed,  like  that 
of  his  father,  in  the  poetry  of  his  friend,  is  not  likely  soon 
to  perish.] 

I. 

I  LAira  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you,^ 
Thongh  it  should  Serve  nae  ither  end 

Than  ju8t/k«kind  memento ; 


But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 
Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

IL 

Ye'U  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  belicTe  me, 
Te'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

EVn  when  your  end's  attain'd ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought^ 

Where  eVry  nerve  is  strained. 


ril  no  say  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  hardened  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  och  I  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted  I 


Tet  they  wha  fa'  in  Fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  na  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part, 

Tet  hae  nae  cash  to  sfirQ  him. 


Ay  free,  aff  han'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
Bnt  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 

Te  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel'  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

VI. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But,  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  I 
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To  catoh  dame  Fortrme's  golden  8mile» 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  eVry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour ; 
Kot  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  priTilege 

Of  being  independent. 

VIII. 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip. 
To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  youi:  honour  grip, 
Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 

Its  slighest  touches,  instant  pause- 
Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 
Uncaring  consequences. 


The  great  Creator  to  rerere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  eVn  the  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  Atheist  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended ! 


When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-driy'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  HeaT'n 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  1    . 

XI. 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth  1 
Tour  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting  I 

May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 
Erect  your  brow  undaunting  I 

In  ploughman  phrase,  <  God  send  you  speed,' 
Still  daily  to  grow  wiser : 

And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 
,  Than  ever  did  th'  adviser  1 


XLVm. 

TO  A  LOUSE, 
ozr  ixxiMo  ova  oh  a  lady's  bonnxt,  at  chvsck. 

[A  Manchline  incident  of  a  Manchline  lady  is  related 
in  this  poem,  which  to  many  of  the  softer  friends  of  the 
bard  was  anything  but  welcome :  it  appeared  in  the  Kii> 
mamock  copy  of  his  Poems,  and  remonstrance  and  per- 
suasion were  alike  tried  in  vain  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  seasoa- 
able  rebuke  to  pride  and  vanity,  some  of  his  learned 
commentators  called  it  coarse  and  vulgar — those  classic 
persons  might  have  remembared  that  Julian,  no  vulgar 
person,  but  an  emperor  and  a  scholar,  wore  a  populous 
beard,  and  was  proud  of  it  .J 

Ha  I  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie ! 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  oanna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  ]l>ut  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd,  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  dare  you  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady ! 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattie ; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettie 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  hand  you  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rells,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet!  ye'U  no  be  right 

'Till  ye've  got  on  it, 
The  vera  topmost,  tow'ring  height 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth  1  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  an'  gray  as  onie  grozet; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  roxet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  o't, 

Wad  dross  your  droddumi 

1  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wyliecoat; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie  1 

How  dauv  ye  do't  t 
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0,  /enny,  diima  toss  your  head. 

Spare't  for  their  sakes  wha  alien  wear  it, 

An'  set  yonr  beauties  a'  abread  1 

The  lads  in  black  1 

Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

The  blastie's  maMn'  1 

Biyes't  aif  their  back. 

Thae  -winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notiee  tokinM 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing. 

It's  Just  the  blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing 

0  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  I 

0*  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 
To  ken  them  by, 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen. 
Like  you  or  L 

An'  foolish  notion ; 

What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

rye  sent  you  here  some  rhyming  ware, 

AndeVndeTOtionl 

A'  that  I  bargained  for,  an'  mair ; 

8ae,  when  you  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  wUl  expect    . 
Ton  sang,'  ye'll  sen't  wi  cannie  care. 

And  no  neglect. 

XUX. 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing  I 

EPIBTLB  TO  J.   RANKINB, 

My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing! 

Ttc  play'd  mysel'  a  bonnie  spring, 

mcLostiro  ion  posm. 

An' danc'd  my  fiUI 

rd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king, 

tt  Adamhill  in  Aynhire,  and  merited  the  praiM  of  roog h 

At  Bunker's  HiU. 

ud  ready-witted,  which  the  poem  beatowa.    The  hn- 

morons  dream  alladed  to,  was  related  by  way  of  rebuke 

'Twas  ae  night  lately,  in  my  ftm, 

to  a  west  country  earl,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 

I  gaed  a  roving  wi'  the  gun. 

all  people  of  low  degree  "  Brutes ! —damned  bruteb." 
"  I  dreamed  that  1  was  dead,'*  mid  the  ruetio  satirist  to 

An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun', 

A  bonnie  hen, 

When  I  came  to  hell-door,  where  mony  of  your  lordship's 

And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun, 

friends  gang,  I  chappit,  and  *  Wha  are  ye,  and  where 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

d'ye  come  frae?'  Satan  exclaimed.    I  Just  said,  that  my 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

•  Awawi'you,'  cried  Satan;  *  ye  canna  come  here :  hell's 

I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 

^  0'  his  loTdshlp's  damned  bmtes  already.' "] 

Ne'er  thinkin'  they  wad  fash  me  foi't ; 

But,  deil-ma-care  I 

The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinkin'  I 

Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

There's  monie  godly  folks  are  thinkin', 

The  hale  affair. 

Tour  dreams^  an'  tricks 

Some  auld  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note, 

Will  send  you,  Korah-Uke,  a-sinkin' 

That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 

Straught  to  auld  lack's. 

I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

Iscom'dtoUe; 

Fe  hae  sae  monie  cracks  an'  cants, 

So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat. 

And  in  your  wicked,  dru'ken  rants, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

Te  mak  a  deril  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fin  themfou; 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale. 

And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants, 

An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 

Are  a'  seen  through. 

An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  TOW  an'  swear  1 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it! 

The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it  1 

For  this  niest  year. 

1 A  certain  humorous  dream  of  his  was  then  makiag  a 

•else  ia  the  conatry-side .                            , 
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As  Boon's  the  olookin-time  is  by, 
An'  the  wee  ponts  begun  to  cry, 
L— d,  Fee  hae  sportin'  by  an'  by, 

For  my  gowd  goinea ; 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  bncksldn  kye 

For*t,  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  mnckle  for  to  blame  I 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame 

Soaroe  thro'  the  feathers ; 
An'  buth  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers  1 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair. 

When  time's  expedient : 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD, 

OONS  TO  TBS  WX8T  IKDIBI. 

[Barns  in  this  Poem,  as  well  as  in  others,  speaks  open- 
ly of  his  tastes  and  passions :  bis  own  fortunes  are  dwelt 
on  with  painful  minuteness,  and  his  errors  are  recorded 
with  the  aecnmcy,  but  not  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
fessional. He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  taking  himself 
to  task.  It  was  written  when  *^  Hungry  ruin  had  himin 
the  wind,''  and  emigration  to  the  West  Indies  was  the 
only  reAige  which  he  could  think  of,  or  his  friends 
miggest,  from  the  persecutions  of  fortune.] 

A'  TB  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me  I 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  jink. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin'  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  taen  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea ! 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  pltMse  him ; 


The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him, 
Wi'tearfu'e'e; 

For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea ! 

0  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble  1 
Hadst  thou  taen'  alF  some  drowsy  bummie 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea , 
But  he  was  g^eg  as  onie  wumble. 

That's  owre  the  sea ! 

Auld,  oantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year. 

That's  owre  the  seal 

He  saw  BUsfortune's  oauld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast; 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be  I 
So,  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortune's  oummock. 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach. 

Could  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding, 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding : 

He  dealt  it  free; 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Ye'll  flnd  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel. 

And  fou  o'  glee ; 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  deil, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  billie  I 
Your  native  soil  was  right  Ul-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily, 

Now  bonnilie  I 
111  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie, 

Tho' owre  the  seat 
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LI. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

«  Th»  valiant,  in  himielf,  what  ean  ha  raJrarT 
Or  what  doai  ha  regaid  hit  lingla  woasT 
Bat  when,  alas !  he  multiplies  himaelf, 
To  dearer  lelveei  to  the  lov'd  tender  fair, 
To  those  whose  bliss,  whose  beings  hang  npon  him, 
To  helpless  children !  then,  O  then !  he  feels 
The  point  of  misery  fest'ring  in  his  heart, 
And  weakly  weeps  his  fortune  like  a  coward. 
Soeh,  snch  am  I !  nndone."  Thoksoit. 

[In  these  serions  stanzas,  where  the  comic,  as  in  the 
fines  to  the  Scottish  bard,  are  not  permitted  to  mingle, 
Boms  bids  farewell  to  al!  on  whom  his  heart  had  any 
claim.  He  seems  to  have  looked  on  the  sea  as  only  a 
pla£«  Imperii,  and  on  the  West  Indies  as  a  chamel-honse.] 


Fabxwill,  old  Scotia*8  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains 

Where  rich  ananas  blow ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear  I 
A  brother's  sigh  I  a  sister's  tear  I 
My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe  t 
Farewell,  my  Bess !  tho'  thou'rt  bereft 

Of  my  parental  care, 
A  futhftd  brother  I  have  left. 
My  part  in  him  thon'lt  share  1 
Adien  too,  to  you  too. 

My  Smith,  my  bosom  frien' ; 
When  kindly  yon  mind  me, 
0  then  befriend  my  Jean  1 

II. 
What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart  I 
From  thee,  my  Jeany,  most  I  part  I 
Thon  weeping  answ'rest — **  No  I** 
Alas !  misfortune  stares  my  face, 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go ! 
Thee,  Hamilton,  and  Aiken  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu; 
I,  with  a  much-indebted  tear, 
Shall  still  remember  you ! 
All-hail  then,  the  gale  then, 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore  I 
It  rustles,  and  whistles 
ni  nerer  see  thee  more  I 


Ln. 

WRITTEN 

Oir  THS  BLASK  LMAM  OF  ▲  COPT  OF  MT  POKKS,  FBI- 
aSHTSD  TO  AH  OLD  SWZSTBB1.BT,  THSH  KABBIXn. 

[This  is  another  of  the  poet's  lamentations,  at  the 
prospect  of  *'  torrid  climes'*  and  the  roars  of  the  Atlantic 
To  Bums,  (Scotland  was  the  land  of  promise,  the  west  of 
Scotland  his  paradise ;  and  the  land  of  dread,  Jamaica ! 
I  foond  these  hnes  copied  by  the  poet  into  a  volama 
which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Oeddee :  they  were  addressed, 
it  is  thought,  to  the  "  Dear  £."  of  his  earliest  corre- 
spondence.] 

Ohoi  fondly  loT'd  and  still  remember'd  dear; 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  yows! 
Accept  this  mark  of  fHendship,  warm,  sincere,— 

Friendship  1  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  yon  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes, 
One  friendly  sigh  for  him— he  asks  no  more,— 

Who  distant  bums  in  flaming  torrid  dimes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 


Lin. 

A    DKDIOATION 

TO 

GAYIN  HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

[The  gentleman  to  whom  these  manly  lines  are  ad- 
dressed, was  of  good  birth,  and  of  an  open  and  generous 
nature :  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  gentry  of  the  west 
to  encourage  the  muse  of  Coila  to  stretch  her  wings  at 
full  length.  His  free  life,  and  free  speech,  exposed  him 
to  the  censures  of  that  stem  divine,  Daddie  Auld,  who 
charged  him  with  the  sin  of  absenting  himself  from 
church  for  three  successive  days;  for  having,  without 
the  fear  of  God's  servant  before  him,  profanely  said 
damn  it,'  in  his  presence,  and  for  having  gallopped  on 
Sunday.  These  charges  were  contemptaously  dismissed 
by  the  presbyterial  court.  Hamilton  was  the  brother  of 
the  Charlotte  to  whose  charms,  on  the  banks  of  Devon, 
Bums,  it  is  said,  paid  the  homage  of  a  lover,  as  well  as 
of  a  poet.  The  poem  had  a  place  in  the  Kilmarnock  edi- 
tion, but  not  as  an  express  dedication.] 

EzPiCT  na.  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin',  fleth'rin  dedication. 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid. 
Because  ye're  sumam'd  like  his  Grace ; 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I'm  tir'd — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  monie  a  ftilsome,  sinf^'  lie. 
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Set  np  a  face,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do— maun  do,  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou; 
For  me  I  sae  laigh  I  needna  bow, 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an*  that's  nae  flatt*rin^ 
It's  just  sic  poet,  an'  eic  patron. 

The  Poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear  some  ill  ane  skelp  him, 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet, 
But  only — ^he's  no  just  begun  yet. 

The  Patron,  (Sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  eVry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He's  just — ^nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak  it ; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he'll  no  refUs't, 
'Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ey'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It's  naething  but  a  milder  feature. 
Of  our  poor  sinAi',  corrupt  nature : 
Ye'U  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
*Mang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotazi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 

That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 
It's  no  thro'  terror  of  damnation ; 
It's  just  a  carnal  incHnatioa. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth  and  justice  1 

No — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back; 


Steal  thro'  a  winnock  frae  a  whore. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane, 
Ply  eVry  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matteiv-stick  to  sound  believing. 

'  Learn  three-mile  pra/rs  an'  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  and  lang  wry  faces ; 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady/  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin' !    . 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error, 

Ye'll  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror! 
When  Vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  'till  HeaVn  commission  gies  him 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Mis'ry  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones, 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  t 

Your  pardon,  Sir,  for  this  digression, 

1  maist  forgat  my  dedication; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  ye  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour. 

But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 

When  a'  my  works  I  did  review, 

To  dedicate  them.  Sir,  to  you : 

Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 

I  thought  them  something  like  yoursel*. 

Then  patronise  them  wi'  your  favour, 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 

I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray,  / 

But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 

For  prayin'  I  hae  litUe  skill  o't; 

I'm  baith  dead  sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 

But  Pse  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r, 

That  kens  or  hears  about  you.  Sir— 

*'  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark. 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  Clerk  I 
May  ne'er  his  gen'rous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart  I 
May  Kennedy's  far-honour'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  diten, 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labours  risen: 
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HTe  bonnie  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  seTen  braw  fellows,  stoat  an'  able 
To  serre  their  king  and  country  weel| 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel  1 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mntaal  rays, 
Shine  on  the  CT'ning  o'  his  days ; 
'Till  his  wee  cnrlie  John's-ier-oe, 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow, 
The  last,  sad,  moumfol  rites  bestow.'' 

I  win  not  wind  a  lang  conclnsion, 

WiUi  oomplimentary  eifosion : 

But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeayonrs 

Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  faYonrs, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  teal  most  fervent. 

Tour  much  indebted,  hnmble  servant. 

But  if  (which  pow'rs  above  prevent) 

That  iron-hearted  carl,  Want, 

Attended  in  his  grim  advances 

By  sad  mistakes  and  black  mischances. 

While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him, 

Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 

Tour  humble  servant  then  no  more ; 

For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  I 

But  by  a  poor  man's  hope  in  HeaVn  1 

While  recollection's  pow'r  is  given. 

If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 

The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender  gushing  tear, 

Should  recognise  my  Master  dear, 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together, 

Then  Sir,  your  hand-*my  friend  and  brother. 


LIV. 
ELBOY 

OR 
THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RUIS8EAUX. 

[Cromek  found  theia  venes  among  the  loose  papon  of 
Harxs,  and  printed  them  in  the  Reliqaea.  They  contain 
a  portion  of  the  character  of  the  poet,  record  hit  habitual 
careleaaneaa  in  worldly  afiaira,  and  his  desire  to  be  dis- 
tiafuiahed.] 

Now  Bobin  lies  in  his  last  lair. 

Hell  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair, 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care. 

E'er  mair  oome  near  him. 


To  tell  the  tmth,  they  seldom  f ash't  hin. 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short. 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  song  he  lash't  'em. 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark. 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark. 

Yet  that  was  never  Bobin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man ; 
But  tell  him  he  was  learned  and  dark, 

Te  roos'd  him  thant 


LV. 
LETTEB  TO  JAMES  TENNANT, 

or  OLBNCONlllK. 

[The  west  country  farmer  to  whom  this  letter  was 
sent,  was  a  social  man.  The  poet  depended  on  his  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  when  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  harp  for  the  plough:  but  as  EUisland  was  his  choice, 
his  skill  may  be  questioned] 

AuLi)  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner. 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner? 
How  do  you  this  blae  eastlin  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  7 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  frosen. 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dosen'd. 
I've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnie  Simson, 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on ; 
Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 
An'  Reid,  to  common  sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangled. 
An'  meikle  Greek  and  Latin  mangled. 
Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tir'd, 
An'  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd. 
To  common  sense  they  now  appeal, 
What  wives  and  wabsters  see  and  feel. 
But,  hark  ye,  friend !    I  charge  you  strictly 
Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly, 
For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce 
I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house, 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin'. 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  an'  Boston ; 
Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  baud  on, 
I'll  grunt  a  real  gospel  groan : 
Already  I  begin  to  try  it. 
To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet. 
When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 
Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore : 
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Sae  iliortly  you  ihall  see  me  brighti 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light 

My  heart-warm  loye  to  gnid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men: 
When  bending  down  wi'  anld  gray  hairs, 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares. 
May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him, 
An'  Tiews  beyond  the  graye  comfort  him. 
His  worthy  famUy  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a*  wi'  grace  and  gear! 

My  anld  schoolfellow,  preacher  Willie, 

The  manly  tar,  my  mason  Billie, 

An'  Anchenbay,  I  wish  him  Joy; 

If  he's  a  parent,  lass  or  boy. 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither, 

Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither  1 

An'  no  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 

I'm  tanld  he  offers  very  fairly. 

An'  Lord,  remember  singing  Sannock, 

Wi'  hale  breeks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock. 

An'  next  my  anld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy ; 

An'  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her 

A  good  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  kindest,  best  respects  I  sen'  it, 

To  cousin  Kate,  an'  sister  Janet ; 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious, 

For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins  fin'  them  fashious ; 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  ciyil. 

But  to  grant  the  maidenhead's  the  deiiL 

An'  lastiy,  Jamie,  for  yoursel'. 

May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell. 

An'  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heaven's  glory, 

May  ye  get  monie  a  merry  story, 

Monie  a  laugh,  and  monie  a  drink, 

And  aye  enough,  o*  needfu'  clink. 

Now  fare  ye  wed,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you, 
For  my  sake  this  I  beg  it  o'  you. 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man ; 
Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter, 
Tour's,  saint  or  sinner, 

Bob  THi  Rartib. 


LVI. 

ON  THB 

BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD. 

[From  letters  addreieed  by  Barns  to  Hra.  Dnnlop,  it 
woald  appear  that  this  «  Sweet  Floweret,  pledge  o*  melk  • 
love,*'  was  the  only  son  of  her  danghter,  Mrs.  Henri,  who 
had  married  a  French  gentleman.  The  mother  soon  foa- 
lowed  the  father  to  the  grave :  she  died  in  the  south  of 
France,  whither  she  had  gone  in  aearch  of  health.] 

SwBBT  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love. 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  pray'r, 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  more, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair  I 

November  hirples  o'er  the  lea, 

Chill  on  thy  lovely  form; 
And  gane,  alas  1  the  shelf  ring  tree, 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 

And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw. 
Protect  thee  firae  the  driving  show'r, 

The  bitter  firost  and  snaw  I 

May  He,  the  friend  of  woe  and  want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds. 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother^plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds! 

But  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fast, 

Fair  on  the  summer-mom: 
Now  feebly  bends  she  in  the  blast, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  thy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem, 

Unscath'd  by  ruffian  ha&d  I 
And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 

Arise  to  deck  our  land ! 


LVII. 
TO  MISS  CRUIESHANK, 

A  TBBT  TOUNO  LADT. 

WaiTTVlV  OM  THB  BLANK  hJtXW  OT  ▲  BOOK,  PaBSXKTBB 
TO  BBB  BT  THB  AUTHOB. 

[The  beanteons  rose-bnd  of  this  poem  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Cruikahank,  a  master  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  at  whose  table  Bams  was  a  frequent 
guest  during  the  year  of  hope  which  he  spent  in  the 
Borthem  metropolis.] 
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BsAunons  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 

Tour  bonnie  face  sae  mild  and  sweet 

Blooming  in  thy  early  May, 

His  honest  heart  enamours. 

NcTer  may'st  thou,  loTely  flow'r, 

And  faith  ye'll  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Chilly  shrink  in  slee^  show'rl 

The'  waired  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Never  Boreas'  hoary  path. 

Never  Bums*  poisonous  breath, 

III. 

Never  baleM  stellar  Ughts, 

Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights  I 

Auld  Truth  hersel'  might  swear  ye're  fair. 

Never,  never  reptile  thief 

And  Honour  safely  back  her. 

Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf  I 

And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak'  her: 

Thy  bosom  blushing  still  vrith  dew  t 

And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een 

Might  fire  even  holy  Palmers ; 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem. 

Nae  wonder  then  they've  fatal  been 

Richly  deck  thy  native  stem: 

To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 

'Till  some  evening,  sober,  calm, 

Dropping  dews  and  breathing  balm, 

IV. 

While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 

And  ev*ry  bird  thy  requiem  ungs ; 

I  doubt  na  fortune  may  you  shore 

Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound. 

Some  mim-mou*d  pouthered  priestie, 

Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 

Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore. 

And  resign  to  parent  earth 

And  band  upon  his  breastie : 

The  loveliest  form  she  e*er  gave  birth. 

But  Oh  1  what  signifies  to  yon 

His  lexicons  and  grammars ; 

The  feeling  heart's  the  royal  blue, 
And  that's  wi'  WUUe  Chalmers. 

LVin. 

V. 

WILLIE  CHALMERS. 

Some  gapin'  glowrin'  oountra  laird. 

ILockhart  firat  gave  this  poetic  ouriouty  to  the  world : 

May  warsUe  for  your  favour ; 

May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard. 

given  by  Barns  to  Lady  Harriet  Don,  with  an  explanation 

And  hoast  up  some  palaver. 

in  these  words :  «  W.  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire, 

My  bonnie  maid,  before  ye  wed 

a  particalar  friend  of  mine,  asked  me  to  write  a  poetic 
epistle  to  a  yoong  lady,  his  Dnlcinea.    I  had  seen  her, 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers. 

bat  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  her,  and  wrote  as  fol- 

Seek Heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp 

lows."    Chalmers  was  a  writer  in  Ayr.   I  have  not  heard 

Awa'  vri'  Willie  Chalmers. 

tiiat  the  lady  was  influenced  by  this  volunteer  effhsion : 

VI. 

I. 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride, 

Forj^ve  the  Bard  I  my  fond  regard 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan, 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom. 

My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride. 

Inspires  my  muse  to  gie  'm  his  dues. 

And  up  Parnassus  pechin ;  • 

For  de'il  a  hair  I  roose  him. 

Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush 

May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon, 

The  doitie  beastie  stammers; 

And  fructify  your  amours,—/ 

Then  up  he  gets  and  off  he  sets 

And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmers. 

II. 
I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel  kenn'd  name 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 

I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm  urged  wishes. 
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LTXRO  AT  ▲  KXmSRS  nnin)*!  HOUSE  Om  RlftHT, 
Tn  AUTHOR  LSTT  THX  FOLLOWING 

VERSES 

IK  THE  HOOK  WHXKS  HX  SLHPT. 

[Of  the  origin  of  theae  verses  Gilbert  Bams  gives  the 
following  account.  "  The  first  time  Robert  heard  the 
spinnet  played  was  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  then 
minister  of  London,  now  in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Lawrie  has 
several  daughters ;  one  of  them  played;  the  father  and 
the  mother  led  down  the  dance ;  the  rest  of  the  sisters, 
the  brother,  the  poet  and  the  other  guests  mixed  in  it. 
It  was  a  delightful  family  scene  for  our  poet,  then  lately 
introduced  to  the  world :  his  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  stanzas  were  leil  in  the  room  where 
he  slept."] 


0  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above  I 

I  know  thon  wilt  me  hear, 
When  for  this  eoene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 


The  hoary  sire— the  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long,  be  pleased  to  spare ; 

To  bless  his  filial  little  flock 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

III. 
She  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears ! 

IV. 

Their  hope — their  stay— their  darling  youth, 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush — 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth, 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish ! 


The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band, 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  eVry  hand — 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

VI. 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  Heaven  1 


LX. 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ., 

MAUOHLIIIB. 
(RSCOMKBNDIirQ  A  BOT.) 

pTerse  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  language  of 
Bums.  The  Master  Tootie  whose  skill  he  records,  lived 
in  Slanchline,  and  dealt  in  cows :  he  was  an  artful  and 
contriving  person,  great  in  bargaining  and  intimate  with 
all  the  professional  tricks  by  wliieh  old  cows  are  made 
to  look  young,  and  six>pint  hawkies  pass  for  those  of 
twelve.] 

Mo88ffid,  May  8,  1786. 
I. 
I  HOLD  it,  Sir,  my  bounden  duty. 
To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Alias,  Laird  M'Gaun, 
Was  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 
'Bout  whom  ye  spak  the  tither  day, 

An'  wad  ha'e  done't  aff  han' : 
But  lest  he  learn  the  oallan  tricks, 

As,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt  him, 
lake  sorapin'  out  auld  Grummie's  nicks. 
An'  tellin'  lies  about  them ; 
As  lieve  then,  I'd  have  then, 

Tour  clerkship  he  should  sair. 
If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  otherwhere. 

II. 
Altho'  I  say't,  he's  gleg  enough. 
An'  bout  a  house  that's  rude  an'  rough 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear; 
But  then  wi'  you,  he'll  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  havena  ony  fear. 

Te'll  catechize  him  every  quirk, 

An'  shore  him  weel  wi'  Hell ; 

An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — 

— ^Ay  when  ye  gang  yoursel*. 

If  ye  then,  maun  be  then 

Frae  hame  this  comin'  Friday ; 
Then  please  Sir,  to  lea'e  Sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 

III. 
My  word  of  honour  I  hae  gien, 
In  Paisley  John's,  that  night  at  e'n. 

To  meet  the  Warld's  worm; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree. 
An'  name  the  airles'  an'  the  fee. 

In  legal  mode  an'  form : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  snick  can  draw, 

1  The  airles— earnest  money. 
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When  simple  bodies  let  him ; 
An'  if  a  Deyil  be  at  a'. 
In  faith  he's  sure  to  get  him. 
To  phrase  you,  an'  praise  you, 
Te  ken  your  Laureat  scorns : 
The  pray'r  still,  you  share  still. 
Of  grateful  Minstrel  Busirs. 


LXI. 
TO  MR.   M'ADAM, 

OT  CKAIGSN-GILLAN. 


[It  aeenu  that  Barna,  delighted  with  the  praiie  which 
the  Laird  of  Craigen-Gillan  beatowed  on  hia  veraet,— 
pro1>abl7  the  Jolly  Beggars,  then  in  the  hands  of  Wood- 
bum,  his  steward, — ^poared  out  this  little  unpremeditated 
aatural  acknowle<%ment.] 

Sib,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud ; 
See  wha  tak's  notice  o'  the  bard 

I  lap  and  cry'd  fu'  loud. 

Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw, 

The  senseless,  gawky  million: 
ril  cock  my  nose  aboon  them  a' — 

I'm  roos'd  by  Craigen-Gillan ! 

'Twas  noble.  Sir ;  'twas  like  yoursel', 
To  grant  your  high  protection : 

A  great  man's  smile,  ye  ken  fu'  well. 
Is  ay  a  blest  infection. 

Tho'  by  his*  banes  who  in  a  tub 

Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy ! 
On  my  ain  legs  thro'  dirt  and  dub» 

I  independent  stand  ay. — 

And  when  those  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail, 

Wi'  welcome  oanna  bear  me ; 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tail, 

And  barley-scone  shall  cheer  me. 

Heayen  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

0'  many  flow'ry  simmers  I 
And  bless  your  bonnie  lasses  baith, 

I'm  tauld  they're  loosome  kimmers ! 

And  God  bless  young  Dunasldn's  laird. 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry ! 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man'9  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 

1  Diogenes. 


Lxn. 

ANSWER  TO  A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

SBNT  TO  TBS  AXTTBOB  BT  A  TA^ILOB. 

[The  person  who  in  the  name  of  a  Tailor  took  the 
liberty  of  admonishing  Barns  about  his  errors,  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  William  Simpson,  the  school- 
master  of  Ochiltree :  the  verses  seem  about  the  measure 
of  his  capacity,  and  wore  attributed  at  the  time  to  hie 
hand.  The  natural  poet  took  advantage  of  the  mask  in 
which  the  made  poet  concealed  himself,  and  rained 
sach  a  merciless  storm  upon  him,  as  would  have  extin- 
gnished  half  the  Tailors  in  Ayrshire,  and  made  the 
amazed  dominie 

«  Strangely  fidge  and  fyke." 

It  was  first  printed  in  1801,  by  Stewart.] 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  b — h, 
To  thresh  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch  7 
Losh,  man  I  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch, 

Tour  bodkin's  bauld, 
I  didna  suffer  ha'f  sae  much 

Frae  Daddie  Auld. 

What  tho'  at  times  when  I  grow  crouse, 
I  gie  their  wames  a  random  pouse, 
Is  that  enough  for  you  to  souse 

Your  serrant  sae  f 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick-the-louae, 

An'  jag-the-flae. 

King  Dayid  o*  poetic  brief. 

Wrought  'mang  the  lasses  sic  mischief, 

As  fill'd  his  after  life  wi'  grief. 

An'  bluidy  rants. 
An'  yet  he's  rank'd  amang  the  chief 

0'  lang-syne  saunts. 

And  maybe,  Tam,  for  a'  my  cants. 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  druken  rants, 
rU  gie  auld  cloTen  Clootie's  haunts 

An  un^'  slip  yet. 
An'  snugly  sit  among  the  saunts 

At  Davie's  hip  get 
ff 
But  fegs,  the  Session  says  I  maun 
Gae  fa'  upo'  anither  plan. 
Than  garrin  lasses  cowp  the  oran 

Clean  heels  owre  body, 
And  sairly  thole  their  mither's  ban 

Afore  the  howdy. 

This  leads  me  on,,  to  tell  for  sport, 
How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort, 
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jinld  Clinkom  at  the  inner  port 

Cried  tliree  tames — <<Bobin  1 
Come  Uther,  lad,  an'  answer  for't, 

Te're  blamed  for  jobbin'." 

Wi'  pinch  I  pat  a  Sunday's  face  on^ 
An'  snooVd  away  before  the  Session ; 
i  made  an  open  fair  confession — 

I  soom'd  to  lee ; 
An'  syne  Mess  John,  beyond  expression, 

Fell  foul  0*  me. 


Lxm. 

TO  J.  RANKINE. 

pYith  the  Laird  of  Adamhill's  peraonal  character  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted:  the  lady  about  whose 
frailties  the  rumour  alluded  to  was  about  to  rite,  has  not 
been  named,  and  it  would  neither  be  delicate  nor  polite 
to  guess.] 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa' 

Ae  way  or  ither. 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  though  sma', 

Breaks  a'  thegither. 

I  hae  been  in  for't  ance  or  twice. 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice, 
Tet  neyer  met  with  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest, 
But  now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise, 

A  whaup's  i'  the  nest.  • 


Lxrv. 

LINES 

W&ITTSZr  on  ▲  BAHK-irOTX. 

[The  bank-note  on  which  these  characteristic  lines 
were  endorsed,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  James 
Oracle,  banker  in  Dumfries:  he  knew  the  handwriting 
of  Bums,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity.  The  concluding 
lines  point  to  the  year  1786,  as  the  date  of  the  compo- 
■ition.] 

Wai  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf. 
Fell  source  o'  a'  my  woe  an'  grief; 


For  lack  o'  thee  Ttc  lost  my  lass, 
For  lack  o*  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass. 
I  see  the  children  of  affliction 
Unaided,  through  thy  cursed  restriotioB 
I've  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile 
Amid  his  hapless  yictim's  spoil : 
And  for  thy  potence  Tainly  wished, 
To  crush  the  yillain  in  the  dust. 
For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leav^  this  muoh-loT'd  shore^ 
NoTor,  perhaps,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

R.  B. 


LXV. 

A  DREAM. 

**  Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  statute  blames  witt 
reason} 
But  surely  dreams  were  ne*er  indicted  treason.*' 

On  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  "Laureate'p 
Ode,"  with  the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author 
was  no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself 
transported  to  tlie  birth-day  levee ;  and  in  his  dreaming 
fancy  made  the  following  «  Address." 

[The  prudent  friends  of  the  poet  remonstrated  widi  him 
about  this  Poem,  which  tliey  appeared  to  think  vrould 
injure  his  fortunes  and  stop  the  royal  bounty  to  which  he 
was  thought  entitled.  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
of  Stair,  solicited  him  in  vain  to  omit  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  his  poems.  I  know  of  no  poem  for  which  a 
claim  of  being  prophetic  would  be  so  successfully  set 
up :  it  is  full  of  point  as  well  aa  of  the  future.  The  allu* 
sions  require  no  comment.] 

QxjTD-noTLimx*  to  your  Majesty  1 

May  Heayen  augment  your  blisses. 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  poet  wishes  I 
My  hardship  here,  at  your  loTee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day 


I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang, 

By  many  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
*<  Qod  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 

That's  unco  easy  said  ay ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  Tenal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-tum'd  and  ready, 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 
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For  me,  before  a  monarch's  face, 

But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  neglect, 

EVn  there  I  wiima  flatter ; 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 

For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  plaoa, 

To  pay  your  Queen,  with  due  respect, 

Am  I  your  hamble  debtor: 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

So,  nae  reflection  on  yonr  grace, 

This  great  birth-day 

Tour  kingship  to  bespatter ; 

There's  monie  wanr  been  o'  the  race, 

HaU,  MiO«8ty  Most  Excellent  I 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

While  nobles  striye  to  please  y^ 

Than  you  this  day. 

Will  ye  accept  a  compliment 

A  simple  poet  gi'es  ye  ? 

'Tie  Tery  true,  my  soVreign  king, 

Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  HeaVn  has  lent, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted: 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 

Bnt  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

In  bUss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent. 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 

For  oyer  to  release  ye 

Tonr  royal  nest  beneath  yoor  iring, 

Frae  care  that  day. 

Is  e'en  right  reft  an'  clouted, 

And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string. 

For  you,  young  potentate  o'  Wales, 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

I  teU  your  Highness  fairly. 

Than  did  ae  day. 

Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling  sails, 

I'm  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely ; 

Far  be't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

To  blame  your  legislation, 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 

Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation. 

Or  ratU'd  dice  wi'  CharUe, 

But  faith  I  I  muokle  doubt,  my  sire. 

By  night  or  day. 

Te'ye  trusted  ministration 

To  chaps,  wha,  in  a  bam  or  byre. 

Tet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

Wad  better  flU'd  their  station 

To  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 

For  a*  their  clish-ma-clayer : 

And  now  yeVe  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

There,  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 

Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

And  yet,  wi*  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

For  monie  a  day. 

Nae  bargidn  wearing  faster. 

Or,  faith  I  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg, 

I^ortly  boost  to  pasture 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter. 

r  the  craft  some  day. 

Altho'  a  ribbon  at  your  lug, 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  : 

Tm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

'    As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

When  taxes  he  enlarges. 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 

(An'  Will's  a  true  guid  faUow's  get, 

Then,  swith !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug. 

A  name  not  enyy  spairges,) 

Or,  trouth !  ye'U  stain  the  mitre 

That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

Some  luckless  day. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges ; 

But,  Onl-saket  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abridg^our  bonnie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 

Toung,  royal  Tarry  Breeks,  I  learn, 

iTe've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 
A  glorious  galley,  1  stem  an'  stem. 

We^l  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter; 

Adieu,  my  Liege  I  may  freedom  geok 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  corruption's  neck, 

But  first  hang  out,  thaj;  she'll  discern 
Tour  hymeneal  charter. 

1  Allndiiig  to  the  newspaper  aeconiit  of  a  certain  roja 

And  gie  her  for  dissection ! 

sailor's  amoor 
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Then  heaye  aboard  jour  grapple  aim, 
^n',  large  upon  her  quarter, 

Come  full  that  day. 

Te,  lastly,  bonnle  blossoms  a', 

Te  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty : 
But  sneer  na  British  Boys  awa'. 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay ; 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma', 

They're  better  just  than  want  ay 
On  onie  day. 

GK>d  bless  you  a' t  consider  now, 

Te're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  thro'. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 

That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


LXVI. 
A  BAED'S  EPITAPH. 

[Thi>  beautiful  and  affecting  poem  was  pnnted  in  the 
Kilmarnock  edition :  Wordsworth  writes  with  his  usual 
taste  and  feeling  about  it :  ^<  Whom  did  the  poet  intend 
should  be  thought  of,  as  occupying  that  grave,  over 
which,  after  modestly  setting  fortli  the  moral  discernment 
and  warm  affections  of  the  <  poor  inhabitant*  it  is  supposed 
to  be  inscribed  that 

*  Thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 
And  stained  his  name !' 
Who  but  himself— himself  anticipating  the  Dut  too  pro- 
bable termination  of  his  own  course  ?  Here  is  a  sincere^ 
and  solemn  avowal—a  confession  at  once  devout,  poeti- 
cal, and  human — a  history  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy ! 
What  more  was  required  of  the  biographer,  than  to  have 
put  his  seal  to  the  writing,  testifying  that  the  foreboding 
had  been  realized  and  that  the  record  was  authentic  ?"J 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool. 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 

And  drap  a  tear. 

is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 


That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

0,  pass  not  by  I 

But  with  a  frater-feeling  strong. 

Here  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear. 
Can  others  teach  the  course  tp  steer, 
Tet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause — and,  through  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  graYe. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow. 

And  softer  flame, 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  namel 

Eeader,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Enow,  prudent,  cautious  self-control. 

Is  wisdom's  root 


Lxvn. 

THE   TWA  DOGS. 

A  TALE. 

[Cromek,  an  anxious  and  curious  inquirer,  informed 
me,  that  the  Twa  Dogs  wus  iu  a  hulf-finiahed  state,  whei 
the  poet  consulted  John  Wilson,  the  printer,  about  the 
Kilmarnock  edition.  On  looking  over  the  manuscripts, 
the  printer,  with  a  sagacity  common  to  his  profession, 
said,  (( The  Address  to  the  Deil"  and  "  The  Hol|  Fair" 
were  grand  things,  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  nave  a 
calmer  and  sedater  strain,  to  put  at  the  fVont  of  the 
volume.  Bums  was  struck  with  the  remark,  and  on  hit 
way  home  to  Mossgiel,  completed  the  Poem,  and  took  it 
next  day  to  Kilmarnock,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
»*  Wee  Johnnie."  On  the  17lh  of  February  Bums  says 
to  John  Richmond,  of  Mauchline,  "  I  have  completed 
my  Poem  of  tlie  Twa  Dogs,  but  have  not  shown  it  to  the 
world."  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  dates  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  to  compositions  which  are  not  struck  off  at 
one  heat  of  the  fancy.  "  Luath  %vas  )ne  of  the  poet's 
dogs,  which  sonie  person  had  wantonly  killed,"  sayi 
Gilbert  Burns;  *'  but  Csesar  was  merely  the  creature  of 
the  iinaginntion."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  a  judge  of 
collies,  says  that  Lnath  is  true  to  the  life,  and  that  many 
a  hundred  times  he  has  seen  the  dogs  bark  for  very  joy, 
when  the  cottage  children  were  merry.] 

'TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 
That  bears  the  name  o'  Auld  King  Coil, 
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Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 

When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 

Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 

Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Ciesar, 

Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure ; 

His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 

Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 

But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 

Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar ; 
But  though  he  was  o*  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride — ^nae  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin', 
Er'n  wi*  a  tinkler-gypsey's  messin'. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  stroan't  on  stanes  and  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 

A  rhjrming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,! 

Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithful  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face, 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  touiie  back 
Wed  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gaucie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirl. 

* 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuif 'd  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  and  moudieworts  they  howkit; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa  in  lang  excursion, 
An*  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ;       ^ 
Until  wi'  dafihi  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
An4  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CiBSAR. 

Ftc  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o*  life  poor  dogs  like  you  hare ; 

1  CaehnUia'B  dog  in  Oiaian's  Fingal. 


An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 

His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a'  his  stents ; 

He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  Bteeki^ 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  its  nought  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 
Tet  even  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie. 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  had  in  a'  the  Ian' ; 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension 

LUATH. 

Trowth,  Csssar,  whyles  they're  fash't  enough . 

A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 

Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke. 

Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like ; 

Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 

A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 

An'  nought  but  his  han'  darg,  to  keep 

Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters, 
Te  maist  wad  think  a  wee  touch  langer 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hung«r ; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented : 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hixsies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit, 
How  huff 'd,  and  ouff'd,  and  disrespeckit  t 
L — d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  Laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
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Poor  tenant  bodieSi  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an*  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  1 

I  see  how  folk  lire  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  t 

LUATH. 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think ; 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight, 
The  Tiew  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 
Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  eigoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  Utcs, 
Their  grushie  weans,  an'  faithfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side ; 
An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o*  nappy 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  unco  happy; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs : 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests ; 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts ; 
Or  tell  what  n^w  taxation's  comin', 
And  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fao'd  Hallowmass  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns, 
When  rural  life,  o'  eVry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  Oare  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin'  crouse. 
The  young  anes  rantin'  thro'  the  house,— 
'  My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  gpime  is  now  owre  aft^n  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk. 


Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel'  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentln'— 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  itt 

For  Britain's  guid!  guid  faith,  I  doubt  it! 

Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him. 

An'  saying,  aye  oi  no's  they  bid  him , 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 

Mortgaj^g,  gambling,  masquerading; 

Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 

To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 

To  mak  a  tour,  an*  tak'  a  whirl, 

To  learn  ban  ton,  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  an*  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh-re-hunting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid ! — ^for  her  destruction 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 

LUATH. 

Hech,  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate  I 
Are  we  sae  foughten  sn*  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0,  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports, 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin',  ramblin*  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breakin'  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speakin'  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin'  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  CoBsar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 
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CJI0AB. 

L— d«  man,  were  ye  but  whjles  wliare  I  anii 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne*er  enyy  'em, 

It^s  trae,  they  needna  staire  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  canld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sur  wark  to  erase  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  an'  granes : 
Bat  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them, 
In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  plough. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  enough ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  Gentlemen,  an'  Ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  eren  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  thro'  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  and  wh-ring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  Ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  della  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  deyil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  ntackyard, 
^'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night: 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Bejoic'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way^ 
Besolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


LXVin. 

LINES 

ON 

MBETING  WITH  LOBD  DABB. 

[<<  The  firat  time  I  law  Robert  Burns,"  nyi  Dngald 
Stewart,  *'  was  on  the  23d  of  October,  1786,  when  he 
dined  at  my  hooM  in  Ayrthira,  together  with  our  eon- 
mon  friend,  John  Mackenzie,  turgeon  in  Bfauchline,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. My  excellent  and  much-lamented  friend,  the  late 
Basil,  Lord  Daer,  happened  to  arrive  at  Cntrine  the  same 
day,  and,  by  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  hie  manners, 
left  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  poet  which  was 
never  eifaced.  The  verses  which  the  poet  wrote  on  the 
occasion  are  among  the  most  imperfect  of  bis  pieces,  but 
a  few  stanzas  may  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  both 
on  account  of  the  character  to  which  they  relate  and  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  situation  and  the  feelings 
of  the  writer  before  his  name  was  known  to  the  public.'' 
Basil,  Lord  Daer,  tho  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Bel 
kirk,  was  bom  in  the  year  1760,  at  the  family  seat  of  St. 
Mary's  Isle:  he  distinguished  himself  early  at  school, 
and  at  college  excelled  in  literature  and  science ;  he  had 
a  greater  regard  for  democracy  than  was  then  reckoned 
consistent  with  his  birth  and  rank.  He  was,  when  Bums 
met  him,  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  was  very  tall,  some* 
thing  careless  in  his  dress,  and  had  the  taste  and  talent 
common  to  his  distinguished  family.  He  died  in  his 
thirty-third  year.] 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Bhymer  Bobin,  alias  Bums, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

Fve  been  at  druken  writers'  feasts, 
Nay;  been  bitch-fon'  'mang  godly  priests, 

Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  spoken ; 
Fto  even  join'd  the  honour'd  jonim, 
When  mighty  squiresbips  of  the  quonun 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken* 

Bat  wi'  a  Lord — stand  out,  my  shin ! 
A  Lord— a  Peer — an  Earl's  son ! — 

Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet  t 
And  sic  a  Lord ! — ^lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a'. 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But,  oh !  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r ! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r, 

And  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd, 
When  goavan,  as  if  led  wi'  branks, 
An'  stmnpan  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  tiie  parlour  hammer'd. 
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I  sidling  slielter'd  ia  a  nook. 
An'  at  his  lordship  steart  a  look, 

Like  some  portentous  omen ; 
Bxcept  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surprised  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  mor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 

Then  from  his  lordship  I  shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  weel's  another ; 
Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 


LXIX. 

ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 

[« I  enclose  you  two  poems,'*  eaid  Bamt  to  hia  friend 
Chalmers,  <<  which  I  have  carded  and  spun  since  I  passed 
Glenbnck.  One  blank  in  the  Address  to  Edinburgh, 
*  Fair  B — ,*  is  the  heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daughter  to 
Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have  bad  the  honour 
to  be  more  than  once.  There  has  not  been  nnythii^ 
nearly  like  her,  in  all  the  combinutions  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  goodness  the  great  Creator  has  formed,  since  Milton's 
Eve,  on  the  first  day  of  her  existence ."  Lord  Monboddo 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  speculations  on  human 
nature,  and  acceptable  by  his  kindly  manners  and  sup- 
pers in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  where  his  viands  were 
spread  under  ambrosial  lights,  and  his  Falemlan  was 
wreathed  with  flowers.  At  these  suppers  Burns  some- 
times made  his  appearance.  The  "Address"  was  first 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  edition :  the  poet's  hopes  were 
then  high,  and  his  compliments,  both  to  town  and  people, 
were  elegant  and  happy.] 


Edina  I  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

AH  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  soy'reign  pow'rs ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow*rs. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray* d. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 


Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide. 

As  busy  Trade  his  labour  plies ; 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise ; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Edina  I  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  liberal  mind, 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail, 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail  I 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name  I 


Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  t 
Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 

Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine  I 


There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar ; 
Like  some  bold  vet'ran,  gray  in  arms, 

And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rook. 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

VI. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  teait^ 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Rim'd  heroes  I  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust  I 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam, 

Tho'  rigid  law  cries  out,  'twas  just  I 


Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 
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Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  minM  gaps 

May  still  your  life  from  day  to  day 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  Uon  bore : 

Nae  "lente  largo"  in  the  play, 

Ev*n  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

But  "  allegretto  forte"  gay 

Haply,  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 

Harmonious  flow : 

And  fao'd  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey- 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  I 

Encore  1  Bravo 1 

VIII. 

A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 

Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

Wha  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang. 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 

An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

By  square  an'  rule, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs  I 

But  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  stang  # 

From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow'rs, 

Are  wise  or  fool. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chasa 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race, 

. 

Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace— 

Their  tuneless  hearts  1 
May  fireside  discords  jar  a  base 

LXX. 

To  a' their  parts  I 

EPISTLE  TO  MAJOR  LOGAN. 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brither, 

r  th'  itiier  warl',  if  there's  anitiier, 

[Major  Logan,  of  Camlaig,  lived,  when  this  hatty 

An'  that  there  is  I've  llttie  swither 

Ptj«m  wat  written,  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Park- 

About  the  matter ; 

house,  near  Ayr.    He  ,was  a  good  musician,  a  joyous 
companion,  and  something  of  a  wit.    The  Epistle  was 

We  cheek  for  chow  shall  jog  thegither. 

printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  my  edition  of  Burns,  in  1834, 

I'se  ne'er  bid  better. 

and  since  then  no  other  edition  has  wanted  it.] 

Hail,  thairm-inspirin',  rattlin'  Willie  I 
Though  fortune's  road  be  rough  an*  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie. 

We  never  heed. 

We've  faults  and  failings— granted  clearly, 
We're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely, 
Eve's  bonny  squad,  priests  wyte  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly— 

God  bless  them  a'  1 

But  tak'  it  Uke  the  unback'd  filly. 

Proud  o'  her  speed. 

When  idly  goavan  whyles  we  saunter 

Ochon !  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers. 

Yirr,  fancy  barks,  awa*  we  canter 

When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  j inkers. 

Uphill,  down  brae,  till  some  mishanter. 

The  witching  curs'd  delicious  blinkers 

Some  black  bog-hole. 

Hae  put  me  hyte. 

Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 

We're  forced  to  thole. 

Wi'  giman  spite. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  Hale  be  your  fiddle  t 

But  by  yon  moon ! — and  that's  high  swearin'- 

Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 

An*  erery  star  within  my  hearin' !                      * 

To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle 

An*  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane  I 

0'  this  wild  warl', 

I'll  ne'er  forget; 

Until  you  on  a  crummock  driddle 

I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  it  clearin' 

A  gray-hair'd  carl. 

In  fair  play  yet 

Gome  wealth,  come  poortith,  late  or  soon, 

My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it. 

Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  ay  in  tune, 

I'll  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint  it. 

And  screw  your  temper  pins  aboon 

Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted. 

A  fifth  or  mair, 

Some  cantraip  hour, 

The  melancholious,  lazy  croon 

By  some  sweet  elf  I'll  yet  bo  dinted. 

0'  cankrie  care. 

Then,  vive  P  amour  t 
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FaiUi  nuM  bauemaint  retpectueuut 

To  sentimental  sister  Snsie, 

An'  honest  Luokj ;  no  to  roose  jon, 

Te  may  be  proud, 
That  iio  a  couple  fate  allows  ye 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure. 

An'  trowth  my  rhymin'  ware's  nae  treasure ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisure, 

Be't  light,  be't  dark, 
Sir  Bard«will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 

ROBIBT  BUKHS. 

Mougid,  80M  October,  1786. 


LXXI. 
THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR, 

A  P0B1C, 
nitCEIBXI)  TO  1.  B1.LLA2TTT1IB,  XSQ.,  ATB. 

[BnniB  took  the  hint  of  this  Po«m  from  the  PlaneitaiiM 
and  CauMway  of  FergasBon,  but  all  that  lends  it  life  and 
feeling  belongs  to  his  own  heart  and  his  native  Ayr  *  he 
wrote  it  for  the  second  edition  of  his  Poems,  and  in  eom- 
pliment  to  the  patrons  of  his  genius  in  the  west.  Ballan- 
t}'nef  to  whom  the  Poem  is  inscribed,  was generous.when 
the  distresses  of  his  farming  speculations  pressed  apoa 
him:  others  of  his  friends  figure  in  the  scene:  Mont- 
gomery's coarage,  the  learning  of  Dtigald  Stewart,  and 
condescension  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  General  Stewart, 
of  Stair,  are  gratefully  recorded.] 

Thb  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ey'ry  bough ; 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill, 
Or  deep-ton'd  plovers,  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train' d  to  arms  in  stern  misfortune's  field — 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  t 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 

1  ▲  noted  tavern  at  the  anld  Brig  end. 


No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  singSi 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard« 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward! 
Still,  if  some  patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  Ballantyne  befriends  his  humble  name, 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells, 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap, 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnumber'd  buds,  an'  flow'rs'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen 

piles. 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek* 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs; 
Nae  inair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-Iang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days, 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noon-tide 

blaze, 
YHiile  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the 

rays. 
'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  umplicity's  reward, 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care. 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  rout, 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about: 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out  he  knew  not  where  nor  why) 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-clock,"  had  number'd  two, 
And  Wallace  Tow'r^  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true: 
The  tide-swol'n  Firth,  with  sullen  sounding  roar, 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore. 

s  The  two  steeples. 
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All  else  wu  hnsh'd  as  Nature's  closed  e'e: 
The  nlent  moon  shone  high  o*er  tow'r  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost*  beneath  the  silTer  beam. 
Crept,    gently-crusting,    o'er    the    glittering 
stream.— 

When,  lo!  on  either  hand  the  lisfning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sngh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air, 
Swift  as  the  gos  *  driyes  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  Anld  Brig  his  airy  sh^e  i^rears. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  Rhymer  instantly  desory'd 
The  Sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritaal  folk ; 
Fays,  Sponkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain 

them. 
And  er'n  the  Tera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Anld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Piotish  race. 
The  Tery  wrinkles  gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang, 
Yet,  tenghly  doure,  he  bade  an  nnco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 
In's  hand  fiye  taper  stayes  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  yirls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round   with  anxious 

search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  eVry  arch  ;— 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  Tex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  t 
Wi'  thieyeless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  g^es  him  this  guid-e'en : — 

▲VU)  BUG. 

I  doubt  na',  frien',  ye'U  think  ye're  nae  sheep- 
shank, 
Anee  ye  were  streekit  o'er  tne  bank  to  bank  I 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 
Tho'  faith,  that  day  I  doubt  ye'll  neyer  see ; 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 

HXW  BRIO. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  littler  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
WHl  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they 
meet — 

1  Th«  gos-hftwk  or  falcon, 
s  A  noted  ford,  joct  above  the  Aald  Brig. 
>  The  banka  of  Garpal  Water  ia  one  of  the  tew  plaeea 
in  the  Weat  of  Scotland,  where  thoee  fancy-aoariBg  ba- 


Your  ruin'd  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  Brigs  o'  modem  time  T 
There's  men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat- 
stream,' 
Tho'  they  should  oast  the  Tera  sark  and  swim, 
£re  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi*  the 

fiew 
Of  sic  an  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

AULD  BBIO. 

Conceited     gowk!      pulTd    up   wi'    windy 

pride  I— 
This  mony  a  year  Fye  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  tho'  wi'  crasy  eild  Fm  sair  forfaim, 
I'll  be  a  Brig,  when  ye're  a  shapeless  bairn ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-tliree  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling 

Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland 

eourse. 
Or  haunted  Garpal'  draws  his  feeble  source, 
Arous'd  by  Uust'ring  winds  an'  spotting  thowes, 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes ; 
While  crashing  ice  bom  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ; 
And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Batton-key,* 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd  tumbling  sea — 
Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  dell  nor  ye  never  rise ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost,      [skies. 
That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 

iriW  BRIO. 

Fine  Architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say't 

o'tt 
The  L-hI  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate 

o't! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  irest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream, 
The  oraz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim  ; 

inga,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaiate,  atill  continae  per 
tinacioualy  to  inhabit. 

*The  eoaroe  of  the  river  Ayr. 

6  A  anuili  landing-place  above  the  lafge  key. 
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Forms  might  be  worshipped  on  the  bended  knee, 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  be  free, 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or 

sea. 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace    the    building 

taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird  or  beast ; 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace ; 
Or  cuifs  of  later  times  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion ; 
Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection ! 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resur- 
rection I 

AULD  BBia. 

0  ye,  my  dear-remember'd  ancient  yealings. 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feel- 
ings! 
Ye  worthy  Proveses,  an'  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 
Ye  dainty  Deacons  and  ye  douce  Conveeners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey-cleaners : 
Ye  godly  Councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town; 
Ye  godly  Brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly 

writers ; 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo. 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do ! 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  yexa- 

tion, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degen'rate  race  I 
Nae  langer  reverend  men,  theii'  country's  glory, 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid 

story  I 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house ; 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  bar- 
bers, 
Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d — d  new 
Brigs  and  Harbours  I 

NEW  BKIO. 

Now  hand  yon  there  I   for  faith  ye'ye  said 
enough, 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through ; 
As  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
Corbif's  and  Clergy,  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 


But  under  faTOur  o'  your  langer  beard, 

Abuse  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd : 

To  Uken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 

I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  have  a  handle 

To  mouth  *  a  citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal ; 

Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 

Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin'  owre  hops  an' 

raisins. 
Or  gather'd  lib'ral  views  in  bonds  and  seisins, 
If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp. 
And  would  to  Common-sense  for  once  betray'd 

them, 
Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them 


What  farther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Spirites  had  blood  to  shed^ 
No  man  can  tell ;  but  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glitt'ring  stream  they  featly  dano'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd: 
They  footed  owre  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat, 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet: 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  song.— 
0  had  M'Lauchlan,*  tHairm-inspiring  Sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  thro'  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage ; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs, 
The  lover's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares; 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd, 
And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch 

inspir'd  I 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard. 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part, 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the 

heart. 

The  Genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  Chief  advanc'd  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound, 
llezt  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring; 
Th^n,  crown'd  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Bural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 


1 A  well  known  perfonner  of  Scottish  xnniic  on  the 
violin. 
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All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  Antumn,  wreath'd  with  nodding 

com; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary 

show, 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  foUow'd  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild  woody  ooTcrts  hide ; 
BencTolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair : 
Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode : 
Last,  white-rob'd  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death  ; 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kind- 
ling wrath. 


LXXn. 


ox 


THE  DEATH  OP  EGBERT  DUNDAS,  ESQ., 

or  ABNISTON, 
LATB  LOEO  PSSSIOHITT  OF  THX  COVHT  OF  BSSSION. 

[At  the  request  of  Advocate  Hay,  Barns  composed  this 
Poem,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  interest  the  powerful 
family  of  Dundas  in  his  fortunes.  I  found  it  inserted  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of 
his  Poems,  which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Oeddes,"  accompa« 
nied  by  the  following  surly  note : — '*  The  foregoing  Poem 
has  some  tolerable  lines  in  it,  but  the  incurable  wound 
of  my  pride  will  not  snflbr  me  to  correct,  or  even  peruse 
it.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  with  my  best  prose  letter  to  the 
son  of  the  great  man,  the  theme  of  the  piece,  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  God's  world,  Alexan- 
der Wood,  surgeon:  when,  behold!  his  solicitorship 
took  no  more  notice  of  my  Poem,  or  of  me,  than  I  had 
been  a  strolling  fiddler  who  had  made  free  with  his  !Ady't 
nime,  for  a  silly  new  reel.  Did  the  fellow  imagine  that 
I  looked  for  any  dirty  gratuity?^'  This  Robert  Dundas 
was  the  elder  brother  of  that  Lord  Melville  to  whose 
hands,  soon  after  these  lines  were  written,  all  the  govern- 
ment patronage  in  Scotland  was  confided,  and  who,  when 
the  name  of  Bums  was  mentioned,  pushed  the  wine  to 
Pitt,  and  said  nothing.  The  poem  was  first  printed  by 
me,  in  1834  .J 

LoNB  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  sheltetring 

rocks ; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 


Beneath  the  blasts  the  leafless  forests  groan ; 
The  hollow  cares  return  a  sullen  moan. 

Te  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests  and  ye  caves, 
Ye  howling  winds,  and  wintry  swelling  wayea  t 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  oar  or  eye, 
Sad  to  your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly ; 
Where  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

0  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear  1 
A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair  I 
Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 
Her  doubtful  balance  ey'd,  and  sway'd  her  rod ; 
Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow 
She  sunk,  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 

• 
Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men : 
See  from  this  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly. 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry : 

Mark  ruffian  Violence,  distain'd  with  crimes, 
Bousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times; 
View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 
As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way : 
While  subtile  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 
The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong : 
Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  th'  unlisten'd  tale, 
And  much-wroug'd  Mis'ry  pours  th'  unpitied 
waUI 

Te  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains. 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief-inspired  strains: 
Ye  tempests,  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll  I 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign, 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine. 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure, 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 


LXXIII. 

ON  BEADINQ  IN   A  NEWSPAPER 

THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN  M'LEOD,  ESQ. 

BBOTHXS  TO  ▲  TOUJTO  LJLDT,  JL  PAKTICITLAR  mnClfD 
OF  THX  author's. 

[John  M'Leod  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Raza,  and 
brotlier  to  that  Isabella  M'Leod,  for  whom  Bums,  in 
his  correspondonce,  expressed  great  regard.    The  little 
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PoeiQ,  when  first  printed,  conaiated  of  aix  verMi :  I  fooad 
a  eeyenth  in  the  M'Murdo  Manuscripts,  the  fifth  in  this 
edition,  along  with  an  intimation  in  prose,  that  the 
M'Leod  family  had  endured  many  unmerited  misfortunes. 
I  observe  that  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  rejected  this  new 
verse,  because,  he  says,  it  repeats  the  same  sentiment  as 
the  one  which  precedes  It.  I  think  differently,  and  liava 
retained  it.] 

Bad  thy  tale,  thoa  idle  page, 

And  raefal  thy  alarms : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  deok'd  with  pearly  dew 

The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 
But  cold  successive  noontide  blasta 

May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mom 

The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 
But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 

Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 

That  nature  finest  strung : 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd. 

And  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

Were  it  in  the  poet's  power, 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 

To  give  that  heart  relief! 

Dread  Omnipotence,  alone. 
Can  heal  the  wound  He  gave ; 

Can  point  the  brimful  grief-worn  eyes 
To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 

And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 

Shall  happy  be  at  last. 


LXXIV.  * 

TO  MISS  LOGAN, 

WITH  BIATTIl'S  POIMS  FOR  A  WEW  TSAU'S  GDrT. 
Jah.  1, 1787. 

[Bams  was  fond  of  writing  compliments  in  boolcs,  and 
^▼ing  them  in  presents  among  his  fair  friends.  Miss 
Logan,  of  Park  house,  was  sister  to  Major  Logan,  of 
Camlarg,  and  the  "  sentimental  sister  Susie,'*  of  the 
Epistie  to  her  brother.  Both  these  names  were  early 
dropped  out  of  the  poet's  correqiondence.] 


Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driVn, 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  maiden  prime, 
Are  so  much  nearer  HeaVn. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail : 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  1ot« 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps,  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  you  I 


LXXV. 
THE  AMERICAN  WAeI 

[Dr.  Blair  said  that  the  politics  of  Bams  smelt  of  the 
smithy,  which,  interpreted,  means,  that  they  were  un- 
statesman-like,  and  worthy  of  a  country  ale-house,  and 
an  audience  of  peasants.  The  Poem  gives  us  a  striking 
picture  of  the  humorous  and  familiar  way  in  which  the 
hinds  and  husbandmen  of  Scotland  handle  national  topics : 
the  smithy  is  a  favourite  resort,  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, of  rustic  politicians ;  and  national  aifairs  and  parish 
scandal  are  alike  discussed.  Bums  was  in  those  days, 
and  some  time  after,  a  vehement  Tory :  his  admiratioa 
of  <<  Chatham's  Boy,"  called  down  on  him  the  dusty  in 
dignation  of  the  republican  Ritson.] 


Whbn  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

And  did  our  hellim  thraw,  man, 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea. 

Within  America,  man : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat. 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man ; 
An'  did  nae  less  in  full  Congress, 

Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 


Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  bum  he  took  a  turn. 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man; 
But  yet,  what-reck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 
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III. 
Poor  Tammj  Gage,  irithin  a  cage, 

Was  kept  at  BoBton  ha',  man ; 
TiU  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man ; 
Wi'  Bword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Gold  Christian  blood  to  draw,  man : 
Bat  at  New  Tork,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

SiT-loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 


Borgoyne  gaed  np,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  braTO  did  fa',  man. 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day. 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Comwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  donght, 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save. 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 


Then  Montague,  an'  Guilford,  too. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  SackTille  dour,  wha  stood  the  stoure. 

The  German  Chief  to  thraw,  man ; 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 


Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelbume  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man. 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks. 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa*,  man. 

▼II. 
Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man. 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sair /oux  p€Uf  man ; 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads, 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  an'  blew, 

<<  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  I" 


Behind  the  throne  then  Grenyille's  gone, 
A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 


While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class. 
Be-north  the  Boman  wa',  man : 

An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  hearenly  graith, 
(Inspired  Bardies  saw,  man) 

Wi'  kindling  eyes  ory'd  «  Willie,  rise  I 
Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  T' 

iz. 
But,  word  an'  blow.  North,  Fox,  and  Co., 

Gowff 'd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man. 
Till  Suthron  riuse,  and  coost  their  daise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man ; 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone. 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man; 
An'  swoor  ta*  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  blood 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 
*       *       «       «       « 


Lxxvn. 

THE  DEAN  OF  FACULTF. 

A  HBW  BALLAD. 

[The  Hal  and  Bob  of  theae  satiric  lines  ware  Henry 
Erakine,  and  Robert  Dundas :  and  their  contention  was, 
aa  the  verses  intimate,  for  the  place  of  Dean  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates :  Erskine  wa«  sncceasful.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  characterizing  Dundas,  the  poet  remem- 
bered '<  the  incurable  wound  which  his  pride  had  got" 
in  the  affair  of  the  elegiac  verses  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dandas.  The  poem  first  appeared  in  the  Reliquea  of 
Barns.] 


DiBB  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot, 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen.  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  join- 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Bean,  Sir. — 


II. 
This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore, 

Among  the  first  was  number'd ; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store. 

Commandment  tenth  remember' d. — 
Tet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got. 

And  won  his  heart's  desire ; 
YHiich  shows  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot, 

Though  the  d^vil  p— s  in  the  fire. — 
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Squire  Hal  besides  had  in  this  case 

Pretensions  rather  brassy, 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy ; 
So,  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness. 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see, 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. — 


Am  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  rision : 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him, 
And  swear  he  has  the  angel  met 

That  met  the  Ass  of  Balaam. 


LXXVII. 
TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  JL  PRXSXlfT  OT  JL  PAIK  OV  DSIMKlNO-GLASBXt. 

[To  Mrs.  M*LehoB6,  of  Edinburgh,  the  poet  presented 
the  drinking-glastes  alluded  to  in  the  verseB:  they  ore, 
it  seeraa,  still  preserved,  and  the  lady  on  occasions  of  high 
festival,  indulges,  it  is  said,  favourite  visiters  with  a 
draught  from  them  of  <*The  blood  of  Shiraz*  scorched 
vine."] 

Faib  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul. 

And  Queen  of  Poetesses ; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon. 

This  humble  pair  of  glasses. 

And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice. 

As  generous  as  your  mind ; 
And  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

"  The  whole  of  human  kind  1" 

**  To  those  who  love  us !" — second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us ! — 

A  third — *'  to  thee  and  me,  love !" 


Lxxvni. 

TO  CLAEINDA. 

[This  is  the  lady  of  the  drinking-gl asses  ,*  the  Mrs.  Mac 
of  many  a  toast  among  the  poet's  acquaintances.  She 
was,  m  those  days,  young  and  beautiful,  and  we  fear  a 
little  giddy,  since  she  indulged  in  that  sentimental  and 
platonic  flirtition  with  the  poet,  contained  in  the  well- 
known  letters  to  Clarinda.  The  letters,  after  the  poet^s 
death,  appeared  in  print  without  her  permission :  she  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  publication,  which  still 
remains  in  force,  but  her  anger  seems  to  have  been  less 
a  matter  of  taste  than  of  whim,  for  the  injunction  has 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  the  case  of  some  editor* 
though  it  has  been  enforced  against  others.] 

Clabinda,  mistress  of  my  soul, 

The  measur'd  time  is  run  I 
The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole 

So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 

Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie ; 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 

We  part — ^but,  by  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes  I 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex. 

Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 
And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  <x 

My  worship  to  its  ray  ? 


LXXIX. 
VERSES 


WRITTKN  UNDXK  rV\  PORTRAIT  OF  TXROUSSON,  THV 
POST,  IN  JL  CO«T  (V  THAT  AVTHOX'S  WORKS  PRS- 
SKMTXD  TO  A  YOUIia  LADT. 

[Who  the  young  lady  wi»8  to  whom  the  poet  presented 
the  portrait  and  Poems  of  the  ill-fated  Fergusson,  we 
have  not  been  told.  The  verses  are  dated  Edinburgh, 
March  19th,  1787.] 

CuRSB  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd, 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure ! 
0  thou  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune. 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses. 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate  I 
Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Tet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  t 
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LXXX. 
PKOLOGUB 

8P0KSV  BT  HS.  WOODS   OX   HIS    BEVIFIT  ZnOHT, 
MoHDATi  16  April,  1787. 

[The  Woods  for  whom  this  Prologue  was  written,  wai 
In  thoee  days  a  popular  actor  in  Edinburgh.  He  had 
other  claims  on  Bums :  he  had  been  the  friend  as  well 
as  comrade  of  poor  Fergnsson,  and  possessed  some 
poetical  talent.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  December  14th, 
I8QB.] 

Whbh  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — Iionest  fame ; 
When  here  your  farour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  biprivcUe  life  forgot; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heaTenlj  yirtue's  glow, 
But  heaves  impassioned  with  the  grateflil  throe  T 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barbarous  throng, 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southeme's  song; 
But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam'd  afar. 
For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war — 
Hail,  CALED02VIA,  name  for  ever  dear  I 
Before  whose  sons  I'm  honoured  to  appear! 
Where  erery  science — every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart, 
Is  known ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found 
Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 
Philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream. 
Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Rea- 
son's beam; 
Here  History  paints,  with  elegance  and  force. 
The  tide  of  Empires'  fluctuating  course ; 
Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan. 
And  Harley^  rouses  all  the  god  in  man. 
When  well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit  unite. 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  charm  as  in  the  second  place,) 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear. 
As  on  this  night,  Pve  met  these  judges  here  I 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — ^you're  candid  to  forgive. 
Nor  hundred-headed  Riot  here  we  meet, 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet : 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name ; 
Like  Calsdonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

0  Thou  dread  Power!  whose  Empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honour'd 
land! 


1  The  BCan  of  Fee.mg.  by  Mackenzie. 
10 


Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire : 
May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ; 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain; 
Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore. 
Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 
Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no 
more. 


LXXXI. 
SKETCH. 


[This  Sketch  is  a  portion  of  a  long  Poem  which  Bumi 
proposed  to  call  "  The  Poet's  Progress."  He  communi- 
cated tlie  little  he  had  done,  for  he  was  a  courter  of 
opinions,  to  Dagald  Stewart.  "  The  Fragment  forms," 
said  he,  "  the  postalata,  the  axioms,  the  definition  of  a 
character,  which,  if  it  appear  at  all,  shall  be  placed  in  a 
variety  of  lights.  This  particular  part  I  send  you,  merely 
as  a  sample  of  my  hand  at  portrait-sketching."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  professor's  response  was  not  favourable 
for  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Poem.] 

A  LiTTLB,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets : 
A  man  of  fashion,  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Leam'd  vive  la  bagatelle,  et  vive  I'amour : 
So  travell'd  monkeys  their  grimace  improve, 
Polish  their  grin,  nay,  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore,  but  little  understood ; 
Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood : 
His  solid  sense— by  inches  you  must  tell, 
But  mete  his  cunning  by  the  old  Soots  ell ; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend, 
Still  making  work  his  selfish  oraft  must  mend. 


liXXXn. 
TO    MRS.    SCOTT, 

or    WAUOHOPB. 

[The  lady  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed  was  a 
painter  and  a  poetess :  her  pencil  sketches  are  said  to 
have  been  beautiful ;  and  she  had  a  ready  skill  in  rhyme, 
as  the  verses  addressed  to  Bums  fully  testify.  Taste  and 
poetry  belonged  to  her  family :  she  was  the  niece  of  Mr^. 
Cockbum,  authoress  of  a  beautiful  variation  of  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest.] 

I  MIND  it  weel  in  early  date. 
When  I  was  beardless,  young  and  blate. 
An'  first  could  thresh  the  bam; 
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Or  hand  a  yokin  at  the  plengh ; 
An'  tho'  forfoughten  sair  enonghy 

Tet  unco  prond  to  learn : 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  com 

A  man  I  reckoned  was, 
An*  wi*  the  laye  ilk  merry  mom 
Conld  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi*  claiyers,  an'  haiyers. 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  anld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  nsefu'  plan  or  beak  conld  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  the  weeder-clips  aside, 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  station. 

My  enyy  e'er  could  raise^ 
A  Scot  stiU,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  StiU  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang. 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
'Till  on  that  har'st  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core. 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain : 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean. 

That  lighted  up  her  jingle, 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle: 
I  fired,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek, 
But  bashing  and  dashing 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  guid  chid  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

An'  we  to  share  in  common : 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Te  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindfti'  o'  your  mither : 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 

That  ye're  connected  with  her. 


Te're  wae  men,  ye're  nae  men 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 

To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
nk  honest  birkie  swears. 

For  you,  no  bred  to  bam  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare. 
By  me  should  grateMly  be  ware ; 

'Twad  please  me  to  Uie  nine. 
I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap. 

Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curple 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap. 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 
Fareweel  then,  lang  heel  then. 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa' ; 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  oa*. 


EPISTLE    TO   WILLIAM   GBEEGH. 

[A  Btorm  of  rain  detained  Baraa  one  day,  during  hi* 
border  tour,  at  Selkirk,  and  he  employed  his  time  in 
writing  this  characteristic  epistle  to  Creech,  his  book- 
seller. Creech  was  a  person  of  edaeation  and  taste :  he 
was  not  only  the  most  popular  publisher  in  the  north, 
but  he  was  intimate  with  almost  all  the  distinguished 
men  who,  in  those  days,  adorned  Scottish  literature. 
Bnt  though  a  joyous  man,  a  lover  of  sociality,  and  the 
keeper  of  a  good  table,  he  was  dose  and  parsimonions, 
and  loved  to  hold  money  to  the  last  moment  that  the  law 
aUowed.j 

Selkirk,  18  J%,  1787. 
AuLD  chukie  Reekie's'  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel-bumisht  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  aya. 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  lo'es  best^ 

Willie's  awa  I 

0  Willie  was  a  witty  wight. 
And  had  o'  things  an  unco  slight; 
Auld  Reekie  ay  he  keepit  tight. 

An'  trig  an'  braw :      ' 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fHght» 

Willie's  awa! 

The  stiffest  o'  them  a'  he  boVd; 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd ; 

1  Edinbuigh. 
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They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  alloVd, 

That  was  a  law; 
We*Te  lost  a  birkie  weel  worth  gowd« 
•    WilUe'sawal 

17ow  gawldes,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding-schools, 
Haj  sprout  like  simmer  puddock  stools 

In  glen  or  shaw; 
He  wha  could  bmsh  them  down  to  mools, 

m^llie'sawal 

The  brethren  o'  the  Gommeree-Chanmer> 
Maj  monm  their  loss  wi'  doofU^  clamour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  them  a' ; 
I  fear  they'll  now  mak  mony  a  stammer, 

WilUe'sawal 

Nae  mair  we  see  his  leyee  door 
Philosophers  and  poets  ponr,' 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score 

In  bloody  raw ! 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

Willie's  awa  I 

Now  worthy  Gregory's  Latin  face, 
Tytler's  and  Greenfield's  modest  grace ; 
Mackensie,  Stewart,  sic  a  brace 

As  Borne  n'er  saw ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  ither  place, 

Willie's  awa  I 

Poor  Bums— e'en  Scotch  drink  canna  quicken. 
He  cheeps  like  some  bewilder'd  chicken, 
Scared  f^e  its  minnie  and  the  cleckin 

By  hoodie-craw; 
Grief's  glen  his  heart  an  unco  kickin', 

WilUe'sawal 

Now  er'Ty  sour-mou'd  gimin'  bleUum, 
And  Caliin's  fock  are  fit  to  feU  him; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skeUum 

His  quiU  may  draw ; 
He  wha  could  brawUe  ward  their  beUum, 

WiUie'sawa! 

Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  Pye  sped. 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red, 

While  tempests  blaw ; 
But  eyery  Joy  and  pleasure's  fled, 

WilUe's  awa  I 

1  The  Chamber  o''  Commerce  in  Edinbnxf  h,  of  ^lieh 
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May  I  be  slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach; 
Aud  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 
When  I  forget  thee  I  WilUe  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa  I 

May  neyer  wicked  fortune  fouzle  him ! 
May  neyer  wicked  man  bamboosle  hiln  t 
VntU  a  pow  as  auld's  Methusalem 

He  canty  claw  I 
Then  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa  1 


LXZXIY. 


HUMBLE  PETPTION  OF  BEUAB  WATER 

TO  THS 

NOBLE  DUKE  OP  ATHOLE. 

[The  Falls  of  Bmar  ia  Athole  are  ezceediogly  beau- 
tiful and  pietareeqae;  and  their  effect,  when  Bnma 
yisited  them,  wa«  much  impaired  by  want  of  ahmba  and 
trees.  This  was  in  1787 :  the  poet,  accompanied  by  his 
fntare  biographer,  Profesaor  >yalker,  went,  when  dote 
on  twilight,  to  this  romantic  scene :  «  he  threw  himself,'* 
said  the  Professor,  "on  a  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself 
np  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  Tolaptnoas  enthoaiasm 
of  imagination.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from 
Inverness,  for  the  poet  had  gone  on  his  way,  with  the 
Petition  enclosed."  His  Grace  of  Athole  obeyed  the 
injunction:  the  picturesque  pointa  are  now  crowned 
with  thriving  woods,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  is  much 
increased.] 

X. 

Mt  Lou>,  I  know  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assulB  in  vain ; 
Emboldened  tbus,  I  beg  you'll  hear 

Your  humble  slaye  complain, 
How  Bauoy  PhoBbue'  soorching  beams 

In  flaming  Bummer-pride, 
Dry-withering,  waete  my  foamy  streams, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 


The  lightly-jumpin*  glowiin'  trbuts. 
That  thro'  my  waters  play, 

If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts. 
They  near  the  margin  stray; 


s  Many  literary  gentl< 
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If,  haplesB  chance !  they  linger  lang, 

Fm  scorching  up  bo  shallow, 
They're  left  the  whitening  stanes  amang, 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 


Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen, 

Ab  Poet  Bums  came  by. 
That  to  a  bard  I  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry : 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

Even  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me  ; 
Bnt  had  I  in  my  glory  been. 

He,  kneeling,  wad  ador*d  me. 


Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  X  rin ; 
There,  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes. 

Wild-roaring  o*er  a  linn : 
Eig  eying  large  each  spring  and  well, 

Ab  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say't  mysel'. 

Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 


Would  then  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He'll  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees. 

And  bonnie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

Tou'll  wander  on  my  banks, 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 


The  sober  layerock,  warbling  wild. 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child. 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir: 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow ; 
The  robin  pensiye  autumn  cheer, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 


This,  too,  a  covert  shall  insure 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  her  grassy  form : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  floVrs ; 
Or  find  a  shelt'ring  safe  retreat 

From  prone-descending  show'rs. 


VIIL 

And  here,  by  sweet,  endearing  stealth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair. 
Despising  worlds  with  all  their  wealth 

As  empty  idle  care. 
The  floVrs  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heaVn  to  grace. 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 


Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn. 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn, 

And  misty  mountain  gray ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam. 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees. 
Rave  to  my  darkly-dashing  stream. 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 

X. 

Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool, 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread, 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool. 

Their  shadows*  wat'ry  bed ! 
Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest 

My  craggy  cliffs  adorn ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest. 

The  close  emboVring  thorn. 

XI. 

So  may  old  Scotia's  darling  hope. 

Your  Uttle  angel  band. 
Spring,  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  honour'd  native  land ! 
So  may  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken. 

To  social-flowing  glasses, 
The  grace  be — "Athole's  honest  men, 

And  Athole's  bonnie  lasses  ?" 


LXXXV. 
ON  SCARING  SOME  WATER-POWL 

IK  LOCH-TUMT. 

pVlien  Burne  wrote  these  touching  lines,  he  was  stay- 
ing with  Sir  William  Murray,  of  Ochtertyre,  doiixig  one 
of  his  Highland  tours.    Loch-Turit  is  a  wild  lake  among 
the  recesses  of  the  bills,  and  was  welcome  from  its  on* 
liness  to  the  heart  of  the  poet.] 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake. 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  T 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Why  disturb  your  social  joys. 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  T — 
Common  friend  to  70a  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  yonr  dimpling  waTe, 
Bnsj  feed,  or  wanton  lave : 
Or,  beneath  tbe  sheltering  rock. 
Bide  the  surging  billow*8  shock. 

Conseions,  blushing  for  our  race. 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  jotir  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below : 
Plumes  himself  in  Freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stem  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle,  from  the  clif^  brow, 
Harking  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells. 
Strong  necessity  compels : 
But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  giy'n 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  heaVn, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane^ 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 

In  these  sayage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains, 
Where  the  mossy  riy'let  strays. 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways ; 
All  on  Nature  you  depend. 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Bare  inyade  your  natiye  right, 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings. 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  braye. 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slaye. 


LXXXVI. 
WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL, 

OTMM.  THS   CHUafST-PISCX,  IN   THS  PABLOVK   OF   YBB 
XHR  AT  UnrMOBX,  TATMOVTH. 

[The  eaitla  ot  Taymoath  is  the  rMidenca  of  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbaae :  it  is  a  magnificent  etrnctore,  containe 
many  fine  paintinge :  haa  eome  splendid  old  trees  and 
romaatie  aeenery.] 

Adhibiho  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace, 

These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace ; 


O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painfU  steep, 
Th'  abodes  of  coyey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 
My  sayage  journey,  curious  I  pursue, 
'Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  yiew.— 
The  meeting  cliiFs  each  deep-sunk  glen  diyides, 
The  woods,  wild  scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample 

sides ; 
Th'  outstretching  lake,  embosom'd  'mong  the 

hills. 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 
The  Tay,  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride. 
The  palace,  rising  on  its  yerdant  side ; 
The  lawns,  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  natiye 

taste; 
The  hillocks,  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste ; 
The  arches,  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream ; 
The  yillage,  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 

«  «  «  «  « 

Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell. 

Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods^ 

Here    Poesy  might  wake  her   heaVn-taught 

lyre. 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creatiye  fire ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's    lighten'd   steps    might   wander 

wild; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds. 
Find  balm   to    soothe   her   bitter — rankling 

wounds: 
Here   heart-struck    Orief    might   heaVnward 

stretch  her  scan. 
And  i]\]ur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  1 


Lxxzyn. 


WBITRH  WITH  A  PBXOIL, 

STANDING  BY  THE  PALL  OP  FTBE8, 

RXAB   LOCH-KVW 

[This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  scenes,  in  the  Celtie 
PamaMus  of  Owian :  but  when  Bams  saw  it,  the  High- 
land passion  of  the  stream  was  abated,  for  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  some  time  to  swell  and  send  it  pouring 
down  its  preeipiees  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  scene.  The 
descent  of  the  water  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  There 
is  another  fall  further  vp  the  stream,  yery  wild  aa.1 
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•ayage,  on  which  the  Fyen  mnkM  three  prodigiona  leaps 
into  a  deep  golf  where  nothing  can  be  aeen  for  the  whirl- 
ing foam  and  agitated  miat.] 

Amohg  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
The  roaring  Fjen  poors  his  mossy  floods ; 
Till  foil  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where,  thro*  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  re- 
sounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep-recoiling  surges  foam  below, 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  de- 
scends, 
And  Tiewless  Bcho's  ear,  astonish'd,  rends. 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless 

show'rs, 
The  hoary  oaTcm,  wide  surrounding,  low'rs. 
Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 
And  still  below,  the  horrid  cauldron  boils — 


Lxxzvni. 


POBTIOAL  ADDRIBS 


TO  ME.  W.  TYTLBB, 
WITH  THs  pnnsmr  ov  vn  nAsn's  picrvms. 

piVlien  these  yerses  were  written  there  waa  much 
•tately  Jacobitiim  aboat  Edinbnigh,  and  it  it  likely  that 
Tytler,  who  laboared  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  ealnmnf 
which  hnng  over  the  memory  of  Qneen  Mary,  had  a 
bearing  that  way.  Taate  and  talent  have  now  descended 
in  the  Tytlera  through  three  generationa:  an  unoonunon 
event  in  families.  The  present  edition  of  the  Poem  haa 
been  completed  from  the  original  in  the  poet'a  hand- 
writing.] 

Bbtbuid  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 
Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected, 

A  name,  which  to  love,  was  once  mark  of  a  true 
heart, 
But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a 
Bigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rer  were  royaL 

Hy  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne. 
My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it; 

Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  ton, 
That  name  should  he  scoflingly  slight  it 


Still  in  prayers  for  King  George  I  most  hAortily 
join. 

The  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry, 
Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine ; 

Their  title's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss. 

That  gave  us  th'  Blectoral  stem  f 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  us, 

I'm  sure  'twas  as  lucky  for  them. 

But  loyalty  truce  I  we're  on  dangerous  ground. 
Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  ? 

The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound. 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter. 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  the  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care ; 
But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard. 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye, 
And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 

But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 
Tour  course  to  the  latest  is  bright 


LXZXIX. 

WSITTBN  IN 

FBIABS-OARSE  HERMITAGE, 

ov  THB  BAHKS  Of  VITH. 
JVUS,  1788. 

[fi&st  copy,] 

[The  interleaved  volume  presented  by  Bums  to  Dr. 
Geddea,  has  enabled  me  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
rough  draught  of  this  truly  beautiful  Poem,  the  first- 
fruita  perhaps  of  his  intercourse  with  the  muses  of  Nith- 
aide.] 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  souL 
Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight — 
'Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 
Happiness  is  but  a  name. 
Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim. 
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AmUtbn  is  ft  awtaor  gLeAm ; 

Fame,  %  rwtleM  idle  dream : 

Pleasures,  inseets  on  the  iring 

Bound  Peace,  the  tenderest  flower  of  Spring ; 

Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone,     - 

Make  the  butterflies  thy  own ; 

Those  that  wonld  the  bloom  doTonr, 

Crush  the  locnsts— saTO  the  flower. 

For  the  Aitore  be  prepared, 

Guard  whereyer  then  oanst  guard ; 

But,  thy  utmost  duly  done, 

Welcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun. 

Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air. 

Make  their  consequence  thy  care : 

Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 

And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 

Beyerence  with  lowly  heart 

Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art ; 

Keep  His  goodness  still  in  yiew. 

Thy  trust — and  thy  example,  too. 

Stranger,  go  I  Heayen  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nithside. 


XO. 

W1UTTBH  IN 

FBIABS-CABSB  HEBMITAGB, 

OV    HITHSIDB. 
.1788. 


[Of  this  Poem  Banui  thonght  bo  well  that  he  gave 
away  many  eopiee  in  his  own  handwriting :  I  have  seen 
three.  When  corrected  to  hie  mind,  and  the  manoscripts 
showed  many  changes  and  corrections,  he  published  it 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  Poems  as  it  stands  in  this  second 
copy.  The  little  Hermitage  where  these  lines  were 
written,  stood  in  a  lonely  plantation  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Friars-Carse,  and  close  to  the  march-dyke  ot 
Ellisland;  a  small  door  in  the  fence,  of  which  the  poet 
had  the  key,  admitted  him  at  pleasure,  and  there  he  found 
aeclnsion  such  as  he  liked,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  all 
around  him.  The  first  twelve  lines  of  the  Poem  were 
•lyraved  neatly  on  one  of  the  window-panes,  by  the 
diamo>ed  pencil  of  the  bard.  On  Riddel's  death,  the 
Hermitage  was  allowed  to  go  quietly  to  decay :  I  remem- 
ber in  1803  turning  two  ontlyer  stots  out  of  the  interior.] 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  silken  stole, 
Graye  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 

0pmng  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 


Hope  not  sunshine  ey'ry  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 
As  Youth  and  Loye  with  sprightly  dance 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  advance. 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair: 
Let  Prudence  bless  ezgoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

Am  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 

Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh. 

Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  T 

Life's  proud  summits  would'st  (!bou  scale  T 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

Bvils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold. 

While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song, 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  ev'ning  close, 

Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose ; 

As  life  itself  becomes  disease, 

Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 

There  ruminate,  with  sober  thought, 

On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 

And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round. 

Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 

Say,  man's  true  genuine  estimate, 

The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate. 

Is  not — ^Art  thou  high  or  low  t 

Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 

Wast  thou  cottager  or  king  T 

Peer  or  peasant  ? — ^no  such  thing  t 

Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  T 

Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one? 

Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 

As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find. 

The  smile  or  fr^wn  of  awful  HeaVn, 

To  virtue  or  to  vice  is  giy'n. 

Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise. 

There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 

That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 

Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

Thus,  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 
TUl  future  life,  fature  no  moce, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore. 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  I  Hea'vn  be  thy  guide  1 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nithside 
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xoi. 
TO  CAPTAIN  BIDDEL, 

Of  OLSNBIDDSL. 
XXTIKPOBX  LIHXS  ON  UTVXICIRO  A  mWtPAPSE. 

[Captein  Riddel,  the  Laird  of  Fria»-CarM|  was 
Bamg'e  neighboar,  at  Ellialand :  he  was  a  kind,  hospi- 
table man,  and  a  good  antiquary.  The  "News  and 
Review"  which  he  sent  to  the  poet  contained,  I  have 
heard,  some  sharp  strictares  on  his  works :  Bums,  with 
his  usual  strong  sense,  set  the  proper  value  upon  all 
contemporary  criticism;  genius,  he  knew,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  folly  or  the  malice  of  all  such  nameless 
«  ohippers  and  hewers."  He  demanded  trial  by  his  peers, 
and  where  were  sach  to  be  found  ?] 

Mlislandf  Monday  Evening, 
TouB  news  and  review,  Sir,  I>e  read  through 
and  through,  Sir, 
With  little  admiring  or  blaming ; 
The  papers  are  barren  of  home-news  or  foreign, 
No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 

Our  friends,  the  reyiewers,  those  ohippers  and 
hewers, 

Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  Sir, 
But  of  meet  or  unmeet  in  2k  fabric  complete, 

m  boldly  pronounce  they  are  none,  Sir. 

My  goose-quill  too  rude  is  to  tell  all  your  good- 
ness 

Bestow'd  on  your  servant,  the  Poet ; 
Would  to  God  I  had  one  like  a  beam  of  the  sun. 

And  then  all  the  world,  Sir,  should  know  it  I 


xcn. 

A  MOTHEB'S  LAMENT 

FOB  TKX  DS4.TH  Of  BXS  lOII. 

["  The  Mother's  Lament,"  says  the  poet,  in  a  copy  of 
the  verses  now  before  me,  "  was  composed  partly  with 
a  view  to  Mrs.  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  and  partly  to 
the  worthy  patroness  of  my  early  unknown  muse,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  of  Afton."] 

Fatb  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 

And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart ; 
And  with  him  all  the  Joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart 
By  cruel  hands  the  sapling  drops, 

In  dust  dishonoured  laid : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 


The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  rayish'd  young ; 
So  I|  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  liye  day  long. 
Death,  oft  IVe  fear'd  thy  fatol  blow, 

Now,  fond  I  bare  my  breast, 
0,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

^th  him  I  loTe,  at  rest  1 


xom. 

FIBST  BPISTU 

TO  BOBEBT  QBAHAM,  ESQ. 

or  VINTRAT. 

[In  his  manuscript  copy  of  this  Epistle  the  poet  says 
ct  accompanying  a  request."  What  the  request  was  the 
letter  which  enclosed  it  relates.  Graham  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Excise  in  Scotland,  and  had  promised 
Burns  a  situation  as  exciseman:  for  this  the  poet  had 
qualified  himself;  and  as  he  began  to  dread  that  farming 
would  be  unprofitable,  he  wrote  to  remind  his  patron  of 
his  promise,  and  requested  to  be  appointed  to  a  dlviaioa 
in  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  was  appointed  in  due 
time:  his  division  was  extensive,  and  included  ten 
parishes.] 

When  Nature  her  great  master-piece  designed. 
And  fram'd  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind. 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan, 
She  form'd  of  various  parts  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useftd  many  forth ; 
Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth : 
Thence  peasants,  farmers,  native  sons  of  earth. 
And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth : 
Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds. 
And  all  mechanics'  many-apron'd  kinds. 
Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 
The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net ; 
The  caput  mortuum  of  gross  desires 
Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 
The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow, 
She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough. 
Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  de* 

signs. 
Law,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines : 
Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles. 
The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood. 
Nature,  well  pleas'd,  pronounc'd  it  Tory  good; 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er, 
Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more. 
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8ome  spnmy,  fiery,  igmtfatmu  matter, 
Bach  M  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scat- 
ter; 
With  arch  alacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Nature  may  haye  her  whim  as  well  as  we, 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  show  it) 
She  forms  the  thing,  and  christens  it — a  Poet. 
Creature,  tho*  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day,  nnmindfol  of  to-morrow. 
A  being  formM  t'amuse  his  grayer  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd — and  there  the  homage 

ends: 
A  mortal  qnite  nnfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  glye, 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  Utc  ; 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

h 
But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 

8he  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor 

work. 

Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind. 

She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 

And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state. 

Attached  him  to  the  generous  truly  great, 

A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim. 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Qraham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train. 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  ctormy  main  1 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorbent  stuff. 
That  neyer  gives — tho'  humbly  takes  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon. 
Unlike  sage  proverb'd  wisdom's   hard-wrung 

boon. 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend. 
Ah,  that   "the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a 

friend!" 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun. 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool  I) 
Who  make  poor  tPtU  do  wait  upon  /  should — 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're 

good? 
Ye  wise  ones,  hence  I  ye  hurt  the  social  eye  I 
Qod's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy  I 
But  come  ye  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know. 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguished— to  bestow  t 
Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race : 
Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace ; 
Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes  I 
Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  fiiture  times. 


Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid. 
Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid? 
I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 
I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command ; 
But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneftil  nine- 
Heavens  I    should   the  branded  character    be 

mine  I 
Whose  verse  in  manhood's   pride  sublimely 

flows, 
Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 
Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 
Soars  on  the  spuming  wing  of  ii^ur'd  merit  I 
Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find ; 
Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  bat  windl 
So  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  as- 
cends. 
But  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 
In  all  the  olam'rous  cry  of  starving  want» 
They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front ; 
Oblige  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays. 
They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days ! 
Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain. 
My  homy  fist  assume  the  plough  again ; 
The  pie-bald  Jacket  let  me  patch  once  more ; 
On  eighteen-pence  a  week  I've  liv'd  before. 
Tho',  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last 

shift! 
I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift : 
That,  plac'd  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height. 
Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight. 
My  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer 
flight 


XOIV. 
on  THB  DEATH  OV 

SIB  JAMES  HUNTER  BLAIB. 

[I  found  these  linei  written  with  a  pencil  in  one  of 
Burna's  memonndnni-bookB :  he  ndd  he  had  Jnet  eom- 
poeed  them,  and  pencilled  them  down  lest  thef  ihonld 
escape  from  his  memory.  They  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  printed  copy  of  the  first  Liverpool  edition.  That 
they  are  by  Bums  there  cannot  be  a  donbt,  though  they 
were,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  excluded  from  seven) 
editions  of  the  Posthamons  Works  of  the  poet.] 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 
Dim,  cloudy,  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro*  the  darkening 
air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 
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Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  Moh  cliff  and  dell« 
Once  the  loVd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train  ;* 

Or  mns'd  where  limpid  streams  once  hallow'd 
weU,« 
Or  mottld'ring  raina  mark  the  sacred  fane.> 

Th'  increaung  blast  roared  round  the  beetling 
rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  flew  o'er  the  starry 
Bky, 
The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  liyid  east, 
And  'mong  the  clifi  disclosed  a  stately  form. 

In  weeds  of  woe  that  frantic  beal  her  breast, 
And  mix'd  her  wailings  with  the  raying  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  yieVd: 

Her  form  majestic  droop'd  in  pensiye  woe. 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Beyers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war. 
Reclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unforPd, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar. 
And   braVd    the  mighty  monarchs  of  the 
world. — 

«  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  graye  I" 
With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms— she  cried; 

*'  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  saye, 
"  Low  lies  the  heart  that  swell'd  with  honest 
pride. 

*'  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear, 
The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry ; 

The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier, 
And  grateful  science  heayes  the  heart-felt  sigh ! 

'*  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire ; 

I  saw  fair  freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow : 
But  ah  I  how  hope  is  bom  but  to  expire  1 

Belentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 

«( My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung. 
While  empty  greatness  sayes  a  worthless  name  1 

No ;  eyery  muse  shall  join  her  tuneM  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 

**  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares. 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last; 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs  1" — 
She  said,  and  yanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 


I  Tne  King^B  Park,  at  HolyTOod>hoiiM. 
3  8t.  Anthony'!  WeU. 


XOV. 

EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PABEEB. 

[Thia  little  liyely,  biting  epiatle  was  addratsad  to  one 
of  the  poat*e  Kilmarnock  companiona.  Hugh  Parker 
waa  the  brother  of  William  Parkar,  one  of  the  aab« 
■oriberi  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Bame'e  Poema :  he 
haa  been  dead  many  years :  the  Epistle  was  recoveied, 
Inckily,  from  his  papers,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  is 
18M.] 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 

A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme ; 

Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  muse's  heckles. 

Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles: 

A  land  that  prose  did  neyer  yiew  it. 

Except  when  drunk  he  staoher't  thro'  it, 

Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chimla  cheek. 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk,  ^ 

I  hear  it — ^for  in  yain  I  leuk. — 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 

Enhusked  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence, 

Wi'  nae  conyerse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kend  face  but  Jenny  Geddes.^ 

Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride ! 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  ay  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws. 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose  t 

Was  it  for  this,  wi'  canny  care. 

Thou  bure  the  bard  through  many  a  shire  f 

At  howes  or  hillocks  neyer  stumbled, 

And  late  or  early  neyer  grumbled?— 

0  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I'd  heeze  thee  up  a  constellation. 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  arrow ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-moirow, 

Down  the  todiac  urge  the  race. 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face ; 

For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail.^ 

Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief. 

And  sma,'  sma'  prospect  of  relief. 

And  nought  but  peat  reek  i'  ttiy  head. 

How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read  f ^ 

Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 

Ye'll  find  me  in  a  better  tune ; 

s  8t.  Anthony's  Chapel. 
4Hismare. 


OP  BOBEET  BUBN8. 


16) 


But  tin  we  meet  ftnd  weet  our  whifltle, 
Tftk  this  excuse  for  nse  epistle. 

BOBBST  BVBXS. 


XOYI. 

LINES 

ismroxD  to  bs  weittxm  tomk 

A  NOBLE  EARL'S  PICTUBE. 

[Bans  plaMd  th«  portraita  of  Dr.  Blaoklock  and  th« 
Earl  of  Olancaini,  oyer  hii  parlonr  chiamoy-piaoo  at 
Klliriand :  bonaath  the  head  of  tha  lattar  ha  wrote  loine 
Tereaa,  which  he  Mat  to  the  Earl,  and  requested  leare  to 
make  pnblie.  This  Beemt  to  have  been  refuted ;  audi  aa 
the  yeraea  were  lost  for  yearsi  it  was  belieyed  they  were 
deatioyed :  a  rough  eopy,  howeyer,  is  preseryedi  and  is 
now  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Earl's  name-son, 'Major 
James  Gleneairn  Bums.  James  Cunningham,  Earl  of 
Oleneaim,  died  80th  January,  1701,  aged  49  years  t  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  and  childless  brother,  with  whom 
this  ancient  race  was  closed.] 

Whosi  is  that  noble  dauntless  brow  ? 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fireT 
And  whose  that  generous  princelj  mien. 

E'en  rooted  foes  admire  t 
Stranger  I  to  justly  show  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  Mit  hand,  whosb  yemal  tints 

His  other  works  inspire. 

Bri^^t  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun. 

With  stately  port  he  moyes; 
His  guardian  seraph  eyes  with  awe 

The  noble  ward  he  loyes— 
Among  th'  illustrious  Scottish  sons 

That  chief  thou  may'st  discern ; 
Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye-^ 

It  dwells  upon  Gleneairn. 


XCVII. 

ELEGT 

ON  THE  YEAR  1788 

A    SKITOH. 


[This  Poemwas  first  printed  by  Stewart,  in  1801.  The 
poet  loyed  to  indulge  in  such  sarcastic  sallies :  it  is  full 
of  character,  and  reflects  a  distinct  image  of  those  yeasty 
times.] 

Fob  Lords  or  Kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
E'en  let  them  die— for  that  they're  bom, 


But  oh  I  prodigious  to  refleo' I 
A  Towmont,  Sirs,  is  gane  to  wreck  I 
0  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space 
What  dire  eyents  ha'e  taken  place  I 
Of  what  eigoyments  thou  hast  reft  us  I 
Li  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us ! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint  a-head, 
An'  my  auld  teethless  Bawtie's  dead; 
The  tulxie's  sair  'tween  Pitt  and  Fox, 
And  eur  guid  wife's  wee  birdie  cocks ; 
The  tane  is  game,  a  bluidie  devil, 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco  ciyil : 
The  tither's  something  dour  o'  treadin*, 
But  better  stuff  ne'er  olaVd  a  midden — 
Te  ministers,  come  mount  the  pu'pit, 
An'  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  an'  ronpet, 
For  Eighty-eight  he  wish'd  you  weel, 
An'  gied  you  a'  baith  gear  an'  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck, 
Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck ! 

Te  bonnie  lasses,  dight  your  e'en. 
For  some  o'  you  ha'e  tint  a  Men' ; 
In  Eighty-eight,  ye  ke^  was  ta'en. 
What  ye'U  ne'er  ha'e  to  gie  again. 

Obserye  the  yery  nowt  an'  sheep, 

How  dowf  and  dowie  now  they  creep ; 

Nay,  eyen  the  yirth  itsel'  does  cry, 

For  Embro'  wells  are  grutten  dry. 

0  Eighty-nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn. 

An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn  t 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak'  care. 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair, 

Nae  hand-cufPd,  misl'd,  hap-shackl'd  Eegent, 

But,  like  himsel'  a  full  free  agent. 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man  I 

As  muckle  better  as  ye  can. 

January  1, 1780. 


XCVUI. 
ADDEESS  TO  THE    TOOTHACHE. 

["  I  had  intended,"  says  Bums  to  Creech,  30th  BCay, 
1789,  "  to  haye  troubled  you  with  a  long  letter,  but  at 
present  the  delightftil  sensation  of  an  omnipotent  tooth* 
ache  so  engrosses  all  my  inner  roan,  as  to  put  It  out  of  my 
power  even  to  write  nonsense."  The  poetic  Address  to  the 
Toothache  seems  to  belong  to  this  period.] 

Mr  curse  upon  thy  yenom'd  stang. 
That  shoots  my  tortnr'd  gums  alang; 
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Aad  thro'  my  logs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  Tengeance; 

Tearing  my  nerrea  wi'  bitter  pang, 

Like  racking  engines  I 

When  fevers  bom,  or  ague  freezes, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholio  sqneezes ; 
Our  neighbonrs*  sympathy  may  ease  ns, 

Wi'  pitying  moan ; 
But  thee— then  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

Ay  mocks  onr  groan  1 

Adown  my  beard  the  slayers  trickle  I 
I  kick  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle, 

To  see  me  loup ; 
While,  raring  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  donp. 

0'  a'  the  nom'rons  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools. 

Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  i'  the  mools, 

Sad  sight  to  see ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 

Hhou  bears't  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell, 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw. 
Thou,  Toothache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a'  I 

0  thou  grim  mischief-making  chiel. 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  squeel, 
'Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick  I-— 
Gie'  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  Toothache. 


XCIX. 
ODE 

■  AOBBD    TO    THl    MBMOBT    01 

MBS.   OSWALD, 
or  ▲vcmNcavivs. 

[The  origin  of  thit  harah  efihaion  ihowa  nnder  what 
fMlingg  Bnms  lometimeB  wrote.  He  waa,  he  laTi,  on 
hie  way  to  Ayrshire,  one  atormy  day  in  January,  and  liad 
viade  hinuelf  comfortable,  in  spite  of  the  snow-drift,  orer 
a  amoldng  bowl,  at  an  inn  at  the  Sonqohar,  when  in 
Wheeled  the  whole  funeral  pageantry  of  Mrs.  Oswald. 


He  was  obliged  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride  for  qoartera 
to  New  Cunmock,  where,  oyer  a  good  fire,  he  penned,  ia 
his  very  ungallant  indignation,  the  Ode  to  the  lady's  me- 
mory.   Be  lived  to  think  bettor  of  the  name.] 

DwBLLBB  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark  I 
Who  in^idow-weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  f 

STBOPHB. 

View  the  wither'd  beldam's  face- 
Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet  melting  grace  ? 
Note  that  eye,  'tis  rheum  o'erflows, 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 
See  these  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save, 
Hands  that  took — but  never  gave. 
Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 
Lo,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest 
She  goes,  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  rest! 

ANTISTBOPHB. 

Plunderer  of  armies,  lift  thine  eyes, 

(Awhile  forbear,  ye  tort'ring  fiends ;) 

Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling  hither  benda  ? 

No  fallen  angel,  hurFd  from  upper  skies ; 

'Tis  thy  trusty  quondam  mate, 

Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate. 

She,  tardy,  hell-ward  plies. 

B^ODB. 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail, 

Ten  thousand  glitt'ring  pounds  a-year  t 

In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail, 

Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  T 

0,  bitter  mock'ry  of  the  pompous  bier, 

WhUe  down  the  wretched  rital  part  is  driVn  t 

The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear. 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heav'n. 


IBAaMBNT  IKSOBIBBD 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  C.  J.   POX. 

[It  was  lato  in  life  before  Bams  began  to  tliink  very 
highly  of  Fox :  he  had  hitherto  spoken  of  him  rather  as 
a  rattler  of  dice,  and  a  frequenter  of  soft  company,  then 
as  a  statesman.    As  his  hopes  from  the  Tories  vanished. 


OP  KOBEET  BURNS. 
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htt  begaa  to  think  of  the  Whigs:  the  firatdid  nothinfi 
and  the  latter  held  ont  hopes ;  and  as  hope,  he  said,  was 
the  cordial  of  the  homaa  heart,  he  eontinaed  to  hope  on.] 

How  irisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 
Hoir  Tirtue  and  Tice  blend  their  black  and  their 

irhite; 
How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction. 
Confounds  rule    and   law,  reconciles   contra- 
diction— 
I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 
I  care  not,  not  I-— let  the  oritios  go  whistle  I 

But  now  for  a  patron,  whose  name  and  whose 

g^ory 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  mj  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 
Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere 

lucky  hits ; 
With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  with  Judgment  so 

strong. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  far  wrong ; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite 

right;— 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  muses, 
For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L — d,  what  is  manT  for  as  simple  he 

looks. 
Do  but  try  to  deyelope  his  hooks  and  his  crooks ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and 

his  eril. 
All  in  all  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  deviL 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  la^ 

hours, 
That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking-switch,  eats 

up  its  neighbours ; 
Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  friend,  would  you 

know  him? 
Pull  the  string,  ruling  passion  the  picture  will 

show  him. 
What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 
One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  haye  miss'd 

him; 
Fc^  spHe  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions. 
Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

9 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its^  tribe, 
And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 
Have  you  found  this,  or  t'other  T  there's  more 

in  the  wind, 
As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll 

find. 


But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 
In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature,  call'd 

man. 
No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 
Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same. 
Though  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother. 
Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you've  the  other. 

But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  a 

muse. 
Whose  rhymes  you'll  perhaps.  Sir,  ne'er  deign 

to  peruse: 
Will  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your 

quarrels, 
Contending  with  Billy  for  proud-nodding  laurels. 
My  much-honour'd  Patron,  believe  your  poor 

poet. 
Your  courage  much  more  than  your  prudence 

you  show  it ; 
In  vain  with  Squire  Billy,  for  laurels  you  struggle. 
He'll  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will 

smuggle ; 
Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  'em, 
He'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  G —  he  would 

steal  'em. 
Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can 

achieve  'em ; 
It  is  not,  outdo  him,  the  task  is,  out-thieve  him. 


01. 


on  SBBixa 
A  WOUNDED  HARE 

LIMP  BT  MB, 
WHICH  ▲  FXLLOW  BAD  JVtT    SHOT. 

[Thii  Poem  is  founaeo  on  fact.  A  young  man  of  the 
of  Thomson  told  rae^aite  nneonscfous  of  the 
existence  of  the  Poemr— that  while  Burns  lived  at  Ellis- 
land'— he  shot  at  and  hurt  a  hare,  which  in  the  twilight 
was  feeding  on  his  father's  wheat-bread.  The  poet,  on 
observing  the  hare  come  bleeding  past  him,  "was  in 
great  wrath,''  said  Thomson,  "  and  cursed  me,  and  said 
little  hindered  him  from  throwing  me  into  the  Nith;  and 
he  was  able  enough  to  do  it,  though  I  was  both  young 
and  strong."  The  boor  of  Nithside  did  not  use  the  hare 
worse  than  the  critical  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  used 
the  Poem:  when  Bums  read  his  remarks  he  said,  *<  Gre- 
gory is  a  good  man,  but  he  crucifies  me  !"] 

Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh. 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart 
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Oo  UTe»  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field  I 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains : 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  Terdant 
plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretoh,  some  place  of  wonted 
rest, 
No  more  of  rest,  bat  now  thy  dying  bed  I 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest 

Oft  as  by  winding  l^th,  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  oto,  or  hail  the  cheerftd  dawn; 
mi  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hap- 
less ftte. 


on. 

TO  DR.  BLAOELOCE, 

IM  AIISWXX  TO  ▲  LBTTn. 

[ThU  blind  scholar,  though  an  indifferent  Poet,  was  an 
excellent  and  genenrae  man :  ha  waa  foremoet  of  the 
Edinbaif  h  literati  to  adnira  the  Poena  of  Buna,  pro- 
mote their  fame,  and  advise  that  the  anthor,  instead  of 
ahipping  himself  for  Jamaica,  should  come  to  Edinburgh 
and  publish  a  new  edition.  The  poet  reverenced  the  name 
of  Thomas  Blacklock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life^— Henry 
ICackenzie,  the  Earl  of  Olencaim,  and  the  Blind  Bard, 
were  his  three  favourites.] 

Wiiland,  21tt  Oct,  1789. 
Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  Tauntie  1 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie  t 
I  kenn'd  it  still  your  wee  bit  Jauntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to : 
Lord  send  you  ay  as  weel's  I  want  ye. 

And  then  ye'll  do. 

The  Ul-thief  blaw  the  heron  south  I 
And  nerer  drink  be  near  his  drouth  I 
He  tauld  mysel'  by  word  o'  mouth, 

He'd  tak  my  letter: 
I  lippen'd  to  the  chief  in  trouth. 

And  bade  nae  better. 

But  aiblins  honest  Master  Heron, 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one. 
To  ware  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tii'd  o'  sanls  to  waste  his  lear  on 

E'en  tried  th«  body. 


But  what  dy'e  think,  my  tnuly  fler, 
Vm  tom'd  a  gaugei^— Peace  be  heral 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Te'U  now  disdain  met 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  Uttle  gain  me. 

Te  glaiket,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha,  by  Gastalia's  wimplin'  streamies, 
Lowp,  sing,  and  laTe  your  pretty  limbiM, 

Te  ken,  ye  ken. 
That  Strang  neoessity  supreme  is 

'Hang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies ; 

Te  ken  yonrsels  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  Taunt, 
But  ru  sned  besoms— thraw  sau^  woodies. 

Before  th^  want 

Lord  help  me  thro'  this  warld  o'  care  I 
Pm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  air  t 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare, 

And  a'  men  brithers  f 

Gome,  firm  BesolTo,  take  thou  the  Tan, 
Thou  stalk  o'  oarl-hemp  in  man ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint-heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whyles  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme, 

(Pm  scant  o'  Terse,  and  scant  o'  time,) 

To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wifot 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie ; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckle. 

As  e'er  tread  clay  I 
And  grateftilly,  my  gnid  auld  cookie, 

Pm  yours  for  ay, 

BoBBET  Bmuie. 


OP  BOBfiRT  BUBNS. 
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om. 
DBLI  A. 

AS  ODB. 

[ThMS  7enM  irtn  ftnt  pfiated  in  Um  Star  Mwip^ 
pOT,  inBCay,  i:8».  Itte taid  that  om  daya Aimid  nad 
to  the  poet  aDiaa  ▼araai  from  the  8taT|  eompoied  oa  the 
pattern  of  Pope's  Soaff,  by  a  Peraon  of  Quality.  "  Then 
lines  are  beyond  youi"  he  added :  **  the  muse  of  Kyle 
eaaaot  match  the  nnue  of  London.'*  Buns  moied  a 
,  and  then  reeited  "  Delia,  an  Ode."] 

Faib  the  &oe  of  orient  daj. 
Pair  tiie  tints  of  op'ning  roee. 
Bat  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  loTely  far  her  beauty  blows. 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  laj, 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still 
Steal  thine  aooents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flow'r^namonred  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  lores  to  sip ; 
Sweet  the  streamlets  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip  ;— 

But,  Delia^  <m  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  Tagrant  insect,  roTe  1 
0,  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss  I 
For,  oh  I  my  soul  is  paroh'd*with  loTe. 


orv. 

TO  JOHN  M'MUBDO,  ESQ. 

[John  M'Mnrdo,  Esq.,  one  of  the  chamberUina  of  the 
Duke  of  Qneeneberry,  lived  at  Dramlanrig:  he  was  a 
high-minded,  warm-hearted  man,  and  much  the  Mend 
of  the  poet.  These  lines  accompanied  a  present  of  books : 
others  were  added  soon  afterwards  on  a  pane  of  glass  in 
Dmmlanrig  castle. 

"  Blest  be  M'Mnrdo  to  his  latest  day ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray; 
No  wrinkle  Airrowed  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
O  may  no  son  the  father's  honoor  staia, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain." 
How  luUy  the  poet's  wishes  were  ftilftlled  need  not  be 
toU  to  any  one  ac<iuainted  with  the  family.] 

0,  COULD  I  glTo  thee  India's  wealth. 

As  I  this  trifle  send  I 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  friend. 


But  golden  sands  did  nerer  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  nerer  buy- 

An  honest  Bard's  esteem. 


OV. 
PROLOGUB, 

SPOKnr  AT  THB  THSATRB,  DUlCnmS, 

1  Jam.  17W. 

[This  prologue  was  written  in  December,  17B0,  for 
Mr.  Sutherland,  who  recited  it  with  applause  in  the 
little  theatre  of  Dumfries,  on  new-year's  night.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  however,  has  given  to  Ellisland  the 
benefit  of  a  theatre !  and  to  Bums  the  whole  baronj  of 
Dalswinton  for  a  farm !] 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste    the  more's  the 

pity: 
Tho',  by-the-by,  abroad  why  wUl  you  roam  t 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  nattTOs  here  at  home : 
But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 
I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new  year ! 
Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye. 
Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story : 
The  sage  graye  ancient  cough'd,  and  bade  me 

Bay, 
'<Tou're  one  year  older  this  important  day." 
If  wiser  too— he  hinted  some  suggestion, 
But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion; 
And  with  a  would-be  roguish  leer  and  wink, 
He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — 
"think  I" 

Te  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush'd  with  hope 

and  spirit. 
Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit, 
To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say. 
In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proTsrb  way ; 
He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle. 
That  the  flrst  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle: 
That  tho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch 

him, 
Tet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 
That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing. 
Ton  may  do  miraecles  by  perseTcring. 

Last,  tho'  not  least  in  love,  ye  youth  5il  fair, 
AngeUc  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care  I 
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To  yon  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  hnmbly  begs  you'll  mind  the  important 

Kowl 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave, 
And  offers  bliss  to  give  and  to  recelTe. 

For  our  sincere,  tho*  haply  weak  endeaTOurs, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  fayours, 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  rcToal  it, 
Belieye  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it 


CVI. 
SCOTS  PROLOGUE, 

rOK  MB.  SUTHXBLAIVD'S  BINiriT  KIQHT, 

DtnfTRIBS. 

[Bams  did  not  ehine  in  prolo^nes :  he  prodnced  some 
▼igoTons  lines,  but  they  did  not  come  in  harmony  from 
all  tongue,  like  the  eongs  in  which  he  recorded  the  love- 
lineee  of  the  domes  of  Caledonia.  Satherland  was 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  a  writer  of  rhymes. — ^Bums 
said  his  players  were  a  very  decent  set:  he  had  seen 
them  an  evening  or  two.] 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on, 
How  this  new  play  an*  that  new  sang  is  comin'  ? 
Why  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted  ? 
Does  nonsense  mend  like  whiskey,  when  im- 
ported ? 
Is  there  nae  poet,  burning  keen  for  fame, 
Will  try  to  gie  us  son^s  and  plays  at  hame  t 
For  comedy  abroad  he  need  nae  toil, 
A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 
Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  and  Greece 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece ; 
There's  themes  enough  in  Caledonian  story, 
Would  show  the  tragic  muse  in  a'  her  glory. 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise,  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how  hapless  fell  ? 
Where  are  the  muses  fled  that  could  produce 
A  drama  worthy  o'  the  name  o*  Bruce ; 
How  here,  even  here,  he  first  unsheath'd  the 

sword, 
'Gainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord. 
And  after  mony  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 
Wrench'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  ? 
0  for  a  Shakspeare  or  an  Otway  scene. 
To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen! 
Vain  all  thV  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
'Gainst   headlong,   ruthless,  mad   Rebellion's 

arms. 


She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 

To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  rival  woman ; 

A  woman — ^tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil— 

As  able  and  as  cruel  as  the  Devil  I 

One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  immortal  page, 

But  Douglases  were  heroes  every  age : 

And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 

A  Douglas  foUow'd  to  the  martial  strife. 

Perhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  right  succeeds, 

Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads  I 

As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Would  take  the  muses'  servants  by  the  hand ; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronize,  befriend  them. 
And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend 

them; 
And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  hard,  and  say  the  folks  hae  done  their  best! 
Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  I'll  be  caution 
Te'll  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation, 
Will  gar  fame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack. 
And  warsle  time,  an'  lay  him  on  his  back  I 
For  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  spier, 
**  Whase  aught  thae  chiels  maks  a'  this  bustle 

here  I" 
My  best  leg  foremost,  I'll  set  up  my  brow, 
We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you ! 
We're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like. 
But  like  good  mithers,  shore  before  ye  strike. — 
And  grateAi'  stiU  I  hope  ye'll  ever  find  us. 
For  a'  the  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 
We've  got  frae  a'  professions,  sets,  and  ranks : 
God  help  us!  we're  but  poor — ye'se  get  but 

thanks. 


OVII. 


■  K  ■  T  0  H. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAT. 

TO  MBS.  DUHLOP. 
t 
[This  is  a  picture  of  the  Danlop  family :  it  was  printen 
from  a  hasty  sketch,  which  the  poet  oalled  extempore. 
The  major  whom  it  mentions,  was  General  Andrew 
Dunlop,  who  died  in  1804  :  Rachel  Danlop  was  after- 
wards married  to  Robert  Glasgow,  Esq.  Another  of  the 
Dunlops  served  with  distinction  in  India,  where  lie  rose 
to  the  rank  of  General.  They  were  a  gallant  race,  and 
all  disUngnished.] 

This  day.  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain. 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again : 


OF  KOBERT  BURNS. 
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I  Bee  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  ejes,  complexion  sallow, 
Adjust  the  unimpaired  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  loTer,  minor  heir, 
In  Tain  assail  him  with  their  prayer ; 
Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 
Will  you  (the  Major's  with  the  hounds, 
The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 
Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day. 
And  blooming  Keith's  engaged  with  Gray) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 
— That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow- 
And  join  with  me  a  moralizing, 
This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesternight  deliyer? 
"  Another  year  is  gone  for  ever." 
And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  T 
'*  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on !" 
Best  on — ^for  what  ?  what  do  we  here? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  T 
Will  time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore, 
Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  T 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 
Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 
Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  T 
Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  I 
The  Yoioe  of  nature  loudly  cries. 
And  many  a  message  from  the  skies. 
That  something  in  us  never  dies : 
That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state. 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 
That  future  life  in  worlds  unknown 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 
Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright, 
Or  dark  as  misery's  woeful  night. — 

Since  then,  my  honour'd,  first  of  friends. 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends, 
Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 
And  live  as  those  who  never  die. — 

Tho'  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd. 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(A  sight,  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight,  pale  envy  to  convulse,) 
Ofhers  now  claim  your  chief  regard ; 
Tonrself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 


CVIII. 
TO  A  GENTLEMAN 

WHO  HAD  BENT  HIM  ▲  XKWSPAPSB,  AND  orFBHVB  TO 
COMTXNVB  IT  FB»  OF  BZPSNBI. 

[TheM  larcastie  lines  contain  a  too  true  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written.  Thong^h  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  court  and  camp,  yet  Aaatria,  Ruaaia, 
and  Pruaaia  keep  the  tack  of  Poland :  nobody  saya  a 
word  of  Denmark :  emaaculated  Italy  ia  still  ainging ; 
opera  girla  are  still  dancing ;  bat  Chatham  Will,  g^laikik 
Charlie,  Daddie  Burke,  Royal  George,  and  Geordie 
Walea,  have  all  passed  to  their  account.] 

Kind  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And,  faith,  to  me  'twas  really  new ! 

How  guess'd  ye,  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted  t 

This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  gaunted. 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin' ; 

Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin' ; 

That  vile  doup-skelper,  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 

Or  how  the  coUieshangie  works 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks ; 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt. 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt : 

If  Denmark,  any  body  spak  o't ; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o't ; 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin' ; 

How  libbet  Italy  was  singin' ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss 

Were  sayin'  or  takin'  aught  amiss : 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame. 

In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game : 

How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him ! 

Was  managing  St.  Stephen's  quorum ; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin' ; 

Or  glaikit  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in ; 

How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin', 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  rax'd, 

Or  if  bare  a — s  yet  were  tax'd  ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls. 

Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera  girls ; 

If  that  daft  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 

Was  threshin'  still  at  hizzies'  tails ; 

Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser, 

And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. — 

A*  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of; 

And  but  for  you  I  might  despair'd  of. 

So,  gratefti',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 

And  pray,  a'  guid  things  may  attend  you  I 

JEUitland,  Monday  mominff,  1790. 
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oix. 

THE  KIRK'S  ALABM;> 

▲  •ATXKB. 
[first    VBBSIOlf.] 

[The  history  of  this  Poem  is  curioai.  M'Oill,  one  of 
the  miniateri  of  Att,  long  aaspected  of  entertaiiUDg 
heterodox  opinions  concerning  original  tin  and  the  Tri- 
nity,  pablished  *<  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  rigid 
portion  of  his  brethren,  inclined  both  to  Arianism  and 
Socinianism.  This  essay  was  denounced  as  heretical,  by 
a  minister  of  the  name  of  Peebles,  in  a  sermon  preached 
November  5th,  1788,  and  all  the  west  country  was  in  a 
ftame.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Synod,  and 
was  warmly  debated  till  M'Oill  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  disquiet  he  had  occasioned,  explained  away  or  apo- 
logized  for  the  challenged  passages  in  his  Essay,  and  de- 
clared his  adherence  to  the  standard  doctrines  of  his 
mother  church.  Bums  was  prevailed  upon  to  bring  his 
■atire  to  the  aid  of  M'OiU,  but  he  appears  to  have  done 
Bowith  reluctance.] 

Obthodoz,  orthodox, 
Wha  believe  in  John  Knox, 

Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience : 
There's  a  heretic  blast 
Has  been  blawn  in  the  wast, 

That  what  is  no  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

Dr.  Mac,'  Dr.  Mao, 

You  should  stretch  on  a  rack, 
To  strike  evil  doers  wi*  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense 

Upon  ony  pretence. 
Is  heretic,  damnable  error. 

Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr, 

It  was  mad,  I  declare, 
To  meddle  wV  mischief  a-brewing; 

ProYost  John'  is  still  deaf 

To  the  church's  relief. 
And  orator  Bob  ^  is  its  ruin. 

D'rymple  mild,'  D'rymple  mild, 

Thro'  your  heart's  like  a  child, 
And  your  life  like  the  new  driven  snaw, 

Yet  that  winna  save  ye, 

Auld  Satan  must  hav  ye, 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

t  This  Poem  was  written  a  short  time  after  the  pab> 
heation  of  M*OiU*s  Essay, 
t  Dr.  M'Oill.  S  John  Ballantyne. 

4  Robert  Aiken.  i  Dr.  Dalrymple. 

•  Mr.  RttsseU.  7  Mi.  M'Kinlay. 


Rumble  John,^  Rumble  John, 

Mount  the  steps  wi'  a  groan. 
Cry  the  book  is  wi'  heresy  cramm'd ; 

Then  lug  out  your  ladle. 

Deal  brimstone  like  adle. 
And  roar  every  note  of  the  damn'd. 

8imper  James,^  Simper  James, 
Leave  the  fair  Killie  dames. 

There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view ; 
I'll  lay  on  your  head 
That  the  pack  ye'U  soon  lead. 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Singet  Sawney,'  Singet  Sawney, 

Are  ye  herding  the  penny. 
Unconscious  what  evil  await  ? 

Wi'  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl. 

Alarm  every  soul. 
For  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gate. 

Daddy  Auld,*  Daddy  Auld, 

There's  a  tod  in  the  fauld, 
A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk ; 

Though  ye  can  do  little  skaith, 

Ye'U  be  in  at  the  death. 
And  gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark. 

Davie  Bluster,  i<^  Davie  Bluster, 
If  for  a  saint  ye  do  muster, 

The  corps  is  no  nice  of  recruits ; 
Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just, 
Royal  blood  ye  might  boast, 

If  the  ass  was  the  king  of  the  brutes. 

Jamy  Goose,"  Jamy  Goose, 

Ye  ha'e  made  but  toom  roose. 
In  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 

But  the  Doctor's  your  mark. 

For  the  L — d's  haly  ark ; 
He  has  cooper'd  and  dawd  a  wrang  pin  in*t. 

Poet  Willie, »»  Poet  Willie, 

Gie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 
Wi'  your  liberty's  chain  and  youp  wit ; 

O'er  Pegasus'  side 

Ye  ne'er  laid  astride. 
Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he  — ^ 

I  Mr.  Moody,  of  Riccarton. 
*  Mr.  Auld  of  MauchJIne. 
10  Mr.  Ornnt,  of  Ochiltree. 

II  Mr.  Young,  of  Cumnock. 
IS  Mr.  Peebles,  Ayr. 
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Andro  Qovk,^  Andro  Gouk, 

Te  nwy  slander  the  book. 
And  the  book  not  the  wanr,  let  me  tell  jre ; 

Te  are  rich  and  look  big, 

Bat  lay  by  hat  and  wig, 
And  ye'll  ha'e  a  oalf  s  head  o'  sma*  Talue. 

Barr  Steenie,'  Barr  Steenie, 

'What  mean  ye,  what  mean  ye  ? 
If  yell  meddle  nae  midr  wi'  tha  matter, 

Te  may  ha'e  some  pretence 

To  hayins  and  sense, 
Wr  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better. 

Irrine  side,'  Irvine  side, 

Wi*  your  turkey-cock  pride, 
Of  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share, 

Te*ye  the  figure  'tis  true, 

Even  your  faes  will  allow. 
And  yonr  friends  they  dae  grant  you  nae  mair. 

Muirland  Jook,^  Muirland  Jock, 

'When  the  L— d  makes  a  rook 
To  emsh  Common  sense  for  her  sins. 

If  ill  manners  were  wit, 

There's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  anoe. 

Holy  Will,*  Holy  Will, 
There  was  wit  1'  your  skull. 

When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor; 
The  timmer  is  scant, 
When  ye're'ta'en  for  a  saunt, 

Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

CalTin's  sons,  Calyin's  sons. 

Seize  your  spir'tual  guns. 
Ammunition  you  never  can  need ; 

Your  hearts  are  the  stuff. 

Will  be  powther  enough. 
And  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead. 

Poet  Bums,  Poet  Bums, 

Wi'  your  priest-skelping  turns. 
Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire  t 

Tour  muse  is  a  gipsie, 

E'en  tho'  she  were  tiprae, 
She  could  oa'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


I  Dr.  Andrew  Mitchell,  of  Monktoa. 
>  Mr.  Stephen  Yoong,  of  Barr. 
s  Mr.  0«OTg«  Smith,  of  Oaliton. 


OX. 


THE  KIRK'S  ALARM. 


[SIOOHD  TIRSIOir.] 

[Thia  vereion  it  from  the  pap«ni  of  Miei  Logan,  of 
Alton.  The  origin  of  the  Poem  is  thus  related  to  On^ 
ham  of  Fintry  by  the  poet  himeelf :  "  Though  I  dare  aaj 
yon  have  none  of  the  loienm  League  and  Covenant  fire 
which  shone  to  conspicaoui  in  Lord  George  Gordon,  and 
the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  Ayr,  and 
his  heretical  book,  God  help  him,  poor  man !  Though 
one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
whole  priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  every  sense 
of  that  ambiguous  term,  yet  the  poor  doctor  and  his 
numerous  family  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  (0th  December,  1700)  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter 
winds.  The  enclosed  ballad  un  that  business,  is,  I  con- 
fess, too  local :  but  I  laugliod  myself  at  some  conceits  in 
it,  though  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience  there  are  a 
good  many  heavy  stanzas  in  it  too."  The  Kitk'a  Alarm 
was  first  printed  by  Stewart,  in  1801.  Cromak  calls  it, 
*<  A  silly  satire,  on  some  worthy  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
in  Ayrshire."] 

I. 
Orthodox,  orthodox, 
Who  helieve  in  John  Knox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience — 
There's  a  heretic  blast. 
Has  been  blawn  i'  the  wast. 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense, 

Orthodox, 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense. 


Doctor  Mac,  Doctor  Mac, 

Ye  should  stretch  on  a  rack, 
And  strike  evil  doers  wi*  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense. 

Upon  any  pretence. 
Was  heretic  damnable  error, 

Doctor  Mac, 
Was  heretic  damnable  error. 

III. 
Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr, 
It  was  rash  I  declare. 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewing ; 
Provost  John  is  still  deaf, 
To  the  church's  relief, 
And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

Town  of  Ayr, 
And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

4  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  Muirkirk. 
»  Holy  Willie,  alias  WUliam  Fisher,  Elder  in  Maaoh« 
line. 
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IV. 

And  the  book  nought  thewaur— let  meteUyou; 

P'rymple  mild,  D'rymple  mild, 

Tho'  ye're  rich  and  look  big, 

Tho'  youp  heart's  like  a  child, 

Yet  lay  by  hat  and  wig, 

And  yout  life  like  the  new-driyen  snaw. 

And  ye'U  hae  a  calf  s-head  o'  sma'  value^ 

Tet  that  winna  saye  ye. 

Andrew  Gowk, 

Old  Satan  must  hare  ye 

And  ye'll  hae  a  ealfs-head  o'  sma'  value. 

For  preachiDg  that  three's  ane  an'  twa, 

_                         • 

D'rymple  mild, 

z. 

For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

Poet  Willie,  Poet  Willie, 

Gie  the  doctor  a  volley. 

T. 

Wi'  your  "Hberty's  chain"  and  your  wit; 

Calyin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons. 

O'er  Pegasus'  side. 

Seize  your  spiritual  guns. 

Ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride 

Ammunition  ye  never  can  need ; 

Ye  only  stood  by  when  he , 

Your  hearts  are  the  stuff. 

Poet  Willie, 

Will  be  powder  enough, 

Ye  only  stood  by  when  he . 

And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead, 

Calvin's  sons. 

XI. 

And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead. 

Barr  Steenie,  Barr  Steenie, 

What  mean  ye  T  what  mean  ye  ? 

VI. 

If  ye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 

Rumhle  John,  Rumble  John, 

Ye  may  hae  some  pretence,  man, 

Mount  the  steps  with  a  groan, 

To  bavins  and  sense,  man. 

Cry  the  book  is  with  heresy  cramm'd ; 

Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better. 

Then  lug  out  your  ladle, 

Barr  Steenie, 

Deal  brimstone  like  aidle. 

Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better. 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd. 

Bumble  John, 

XII. 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd. 

Jamie  Goose,  Jamie  Goose, 

Ye  hae  made  but  toom  roose. 

VII. 

0'  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant; 

Simper  James,  Simper  James, 

But  the  doctor's  your  mark. 

Leave  the  fair  Eillie  dames. 

For  the  L — d's  holy  ark. 

There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view ; 

He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't, 

m  lay  on  your  head. 

Jamie  Goose, 

That  the  pack  ye'll  soon  lead. 

He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Simper  James, 

XIII. 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Davie  Bluster,  Davie  Bluster, 

For  a  saunt  if  ye  muster. 

VIII. 

It's  a  sign  they're  no  nice  o'  recruits. 

Singet  Sawnie,  Singet  Sawnie, 

Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just, 

Are  ye  herding  the  penny. 

Boyal  blood  ye  might  boast, 

TTnoonscious  what  danger  awaits  T 

If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes. 

With  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl. 

Davie  Bluster, 

Alarm  every  soul, 

If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes. 

For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates. 

Singet  Sawnie, 

XIV. 

For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates. 

Muirland  George,  Muirland  George, 

Whom  the  Lord  made  a  scourge, 

IX. 

To  claw  common  sense  for  her  sins ; 

Andrew  Gowk,  Andrew  Gowk, 

If  ill  manners  were  wit. 

Ye  may  slander  the  book. 

There's  no  mortal  so  fit, 
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To  oonfoimd  the  poor  doctor  at  azioe, 
Muirl&nd  George, 
To  oonfoiind  the  poor  doctor  at  anoe. 

XT. 

CeBsnockaide,  Cesenockside, 
Wi*  your  turkey-cock  pride, 

0*  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 
Ye've  the  figure,  it's  true, 
Eyen  our  faes  maun  allow. 

And  your  friends  dauma  say  ye  hae  mair, 
Gessnockside, 

And  your  friends  dauma  say  ye  hae  mair. 

XVI. 

Daddie  Auld,  Daddie  Auld, 

There's  a  tod  i'  the  fauld 
A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk  ;> 

Tho'  ye  downa  do  skaith, 

Te'U  be  in  at  the  death. 
And  if  ye  oanna  bite  ye  can  bark, 
Daddie  Auld, 
And  if  ye  oanna  bite  ye  can  bark. 


Poet  Bums,  Poet  Bums, 

Wi'  your  priesi-skelping  turns, 

Why  desert  ye  your  auld  natiye  shire? 
Tho'  your  Muse  is  a  gipsy. 
Yet  were  she  eyen  tipsy. 

She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are, 
Poet  Bums, 

She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


PGSTSGRIPT. 

Alton's  Laird,  Afton's  Laird, 

When  your  pen  can  be  spar'd, 
A  copy  o'  this  I  bequeath. 

On  the  same  sicker  score 

I  mention'd  before. 
To  that  tmsty  auld  worthy  Glackleith, 

Afton's  Laird, 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Glackleith. 


CXL 
PEG  NIGHOLSON. 

These  batty  verMi  are  to  be  foxatd  in  a  letter  ad- 
dreand  to  Nicol,  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbuigh,  by  the 

1  OaTin  Hamilton. 


poet,  gbring  him  an  account  of  the  nnlooked-for  death 
of  his  mare,  Peg  Nichoimn,  the  luccestor  of  Jenny 
Oeddei.  She  had  luflered  both  in  the  employ  of  the  Joy 
ouB  prieit  and  the  though tleu  poet.  She  acquired  her 
name  from  that  frantic  vimgo  who  attempted  to  murder 
George  the  Third.] 

Pbo  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare. 

As  ever  trode  on  aim ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Gairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  rode  thro'  thick  an'  thin  ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  wanting  even  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare. 
And  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair ; 

And  much  oppress'd  and  bruis'd  she  was ; 
As  priest-rid  cattle  are,  &c.  &c. 


cxn. 


OH 


GAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDBBSON, 

▲   eBHTLnXAlf   WHO    HSLD   TBI  PA.TBHT  VOK  MIS    BO- 
HOUXt  mmDIATSLT  FnOM  ALMIOHTT  OOP. 

"  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?» 

SHAKtFSl.ai. 

But  now  his  radiant  coune  !•  run, 
For  Matthew'!  course  waa  bright ; 

His  lonl  wai  like  the  glorious  ran, 
A  matchless  heav'nly  light ! 

[Captain  Matthew  Henderson,  a  gentleman  cf  mj 
agreeable  manners  and  great  propriety  of  ohaxaeter, 
nsnally  lived  in  Edinburgh ,  dined  constantly  at  Fortune's 
Tavern,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Capillaire  Club,  which 
was  composed  of  all  who  desired  to  be  thought  witty  or 
joyous :  he  died  in  1780 :  Burns,  in  a  note  to  the  Poeai 
says, '( I  loved  the  man  much,  and  have  not  flattered  his 
memory.'*  Henderson  seems  indeed  to  have  been  uni- 
versally liked.  "In  our  travelling  party,"  nys  Sir 
James  Campbell,  of  Ardkinglaas,  *' was  Matthew  Hen« 
derson,  then  (1750)  and  afterwards  well  known  and  mnoh 
esteemed  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh ;  at  that  time  an  of- 
ficer in  the  twenty-fifth  regiment  of  foot,  and  like  myself 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army ;  and  I  may  say  with  tmth, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  never  known  a 
more  estimable  character,  than  Matthew  Hendenon." 
Mtmoirs  qfCampbtUf  of  ArdkinglaUf  p.  17.] 

G  Death  I  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody! 
The  meikle  dcTil  wi'  a  woodie 
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Havrl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

Mourn,  dam'rlng  craiks,  at  close  o'  day» 

O'er  horcheon  hides. 

'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay ; 

And  like  stook-fish  oome  o'er  his  staddie 

And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

WrthyauldsidesI 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 

Tell  thae  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay, 

He'sganel  he'sgane!  he's  frae  ub  torn, 

Wham  we  deplore. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom ! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn 

Ye  honlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow'r. 

By  wood  and  wild. 

In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tow'r. 

Where,  haply,  pity  strays  forlorn, 

What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glow'r. 

Frae  man  ezil'd ! 

Sets  up  her  horn. 

Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Te  hills!  near  neebors  o'  the  stams. 

'Till  waukrife  mom  I 

That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  calms  I 

Te  clifis,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns. 

0  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains ! 

Where  echo  slumbers  I 

Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains: 

Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

My  wailing  numbers  1 

But  tales  of  woe? 

And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  raina 

Moum,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens  I 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Yet  haz'lly  shaws  and  briery  dens  I 
Ye  bumies,  wimplin'  down  yOur  glens, 
Wi'  toddlin'  din. 

Moum,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
nk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 

Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 
Frae  lin  to  lin! 

Thou,  simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 
Shoots  up  it^  head. 

Thy  gay»  green,  flow'ry  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead  I 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 

Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hur. 

Ye  woodbines,  hanging  bonnilie. 

In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear : 

In  scented  bow'rs ; 

Thou,  winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

Ye  roses  on  your  thomy  tree, 

The  roaring  blast. 

The  first  o'  floVrs. 

Wide,  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost! 

At  dawn,  when  ev'ry  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head. 

Moum  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  lightl 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

Mourn,  empress  of  the  silent  night ! 

r  th'  rustling  gale, 

And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright, 

Ye  maukina  whiddin  thro'  the  glade. 

My  Matthew  moum ! 

Comejoinmy  waiL 

For  through  your  orbs  he's  ta'en  his  flighty 

Ne'er  to  return. 

Moum,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 

0,  Henderson !  the  man—the  brother ! 

Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud; 

And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  t 

Ye  curlews  calling  thro'  a  dud ; 

And  hast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river 

Ye  whistling  plover; 

Life's  dreary  bound  ? 

An*  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood!-* 

lake  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another. 

He's  gane  for  ever ! 

The  world  around  T 

Moum,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals; 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  great, 

Te  fisher  herons,  watching  eels: 

In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 

Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Circling  the  lake; 

Thou  man  of  worth ! 

Ye  bitterns,  tUl  the  quagmire  reels, 

And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

Bair  for  his  saka. 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 
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Stop,  passenger  I — ^my  story's  brief, 
And  troth  I  shall  relate,  man ; 

I  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief-^ 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 


If  thou  nncommon  merit  hast» 
Yet  spnm'd  at  fortune's  door, 

A  look  of  pity  hither  east^ 
For  Matthew  was  a  ifoor  man. 


If  thoa  a  noble  sodger  art. 

That  ^assest  by  this  grays,  man, 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart — 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways. 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man, 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise— 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 

If  thon  at  firiendship's  saored  ea' 

Wad  life  itself  resign,  man. 
Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa*^ 

For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man  1 

If  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain. 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man, 

This  was  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain — 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire, 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man. 

This  was  thy  billie,  dam  and  sire — 

For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

» 
If  ony  whiggish  whingin  sot, 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man. 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  lot ! 

For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 


oxin. 
THE   FIVE   CARLINS. 

A    SCOTS    BALLAD. 

Tune— CAcvy  Chau. 

[Ttaii  is  a  locaj  and  political  Poem  compoiad  on  the 
contest  between  Miller,  the  yonnger,  of  Dalswinton,  and 
Johnstone,  of  Westerhall,  for  the  representation  of  the 
Dnrafries  and  Galloway  district  of  Boroughs.  Each 
town  or  boroagh  speaks  and  acts  in  character :  Maggy 
penoaates  I>amfrie8,'  Maijory,  Loclunaben;  Bess  of 


Solwayside,  Annan ;  Whiskey  Jean,  Kirkcudbright ;  and 
Black  Joan,  Sanquhar.  On  the  part  of  Miller,  all  the 
Whig  interest  of  the  Dake  of  Queensberry  Mras  exerted, 
and  all  the  Tory  interest  on  the  side  of  the  Johnstone : 
the  poet's  heart  was  with  the  latter.  Annan  and  Loch- 
maben  stood  staunch  by  old  names  and  old  affections: 
a/ler  a  contest,  bitterer  tlian  anything  of  the  kindr 
bered,  the  Whig  interest  prevailed.] 

Thbkb  were  five  carlins  in  the  south. 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame, 

But  do  their  errands  there ; 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith 

Blight  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh ; 
And  Maijory  o'  the  mony  lochs, 

A  carlin  auld  and  teugh. 

And  blinkin'  Bess  of  Annandale, 

That  dwelt  near  Solway-side ; 
And  whiskey  Jean,  that  took  her  fpJl 

In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

And  black  Joan,  f^ae  Crighton-peel, 

O*  gipsey  kith  an'  kin ; — 
Five  wighter  carlins  were  na  found 

The  south  countrie  within. 

To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

They  met  upon  a  day; 
And  mony  a  knight,  and  mon/  a  laird. 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae. 

O  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird. 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae ; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please^ 

0  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

The  first  ane  was  a  belted  knight, 

Bred  of  a  border  band ; 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

Might  nae  man  him  withstand. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel, 

And  meikle  he  wad  say ; 
And  ilka  ane  about  the  court 

Wad  bid  to  him  gude-day. 

The  neist  cam  in  a  sodger  youth. 

And  spak  wi'  modest  grace, 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 
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He  wad  na  hecht  them  courUy  g^fte, 

Nor  meikle  speech  pretend ; 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart, 

Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 

Then  wham  to  chuse,  and  wham  refuse, 

At  strife  thir  oarlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentlefolks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel'. 

Then  ont  spak  mim-mou'd  Meg  o'  Nith, 

And  she  spak  up  wi'  pride, 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  yonth. 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court 

She  didna  care  a  pin ; 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son. 

Then  slow  raise  Maijory  o'  the  Lochs 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow ; 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  gray. 

Her  auld  Scotch  heart  was  true. 

«  The  London  court  set  light  by  me — 

I  set  as  light  by  them ; 
And  I  win  send  the  sodger  lad 

To  shaw  that  court  the  same." 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  of  Annandale, 

And  swore  a  deadly  aith, 
Says,  "  I  will  send  the  border-knight 

Spite  o'  you  oarlins  baith. 

'*  For  far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain ; 
But  I  hae  try'd  this  border-knight, 

Fll  try  him  yet  again." 

Then  whiskey  Jean  spak  o'er  her  drink, 

**  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmersa', 
The  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court. 

His  back's  been  at  the  wa'. 

"  And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup. 

Is  now  a  fremit  wight ; 
But  it's  ne'er  be  sae  wi'  whiskey  Jean,— 

We'll  send  the  border-knight." 

Says  black  Joan  o'  Crighton-peel, 

A  carlin  stoor  and  grim, — 
M  The  auld  gudeman,  or  the  young  gudeman, 

Por  me  may  sink  or  swim. 


**  For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  and  wrang. 
While  knaves  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 

But  wha  blaws  best  the  horn  shall  win, 
I'll  spier  nae  courtier's  leave." 

So  how  this  mighty  plea  may  end 

There's  naebody  can  tell : 
God  grant  the  king,  and  ilka  man, 

May  look  weel  to  himsel' ! 


OXIV. 
THE  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  0*  NITH. 

[Thii  short  Poem  waa  fint  published  by  Robert  Cham- 
bers. It  intimates  pretty  strongly,  how  much  the  poet 
disapproved  of  the  change  which  came  over  the  Doke 
of  Queensberry's  opinions,  when  he  supported  the  right 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  government,  with* 
out  consent  of  Parliament,  during  the  king's  alarming 
illness,  in  1788.] 

The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie, 

But  he'll  sair  them,  as  he  sair'd  the  Elng, 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa',  Jamie. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  guidin'  o't, 

Ye  turncoat  Whigs  awa'. 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend,^ 
Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie : 

Or  frae  puir  mati  a  blessin'  wan. 
That  day  the  Duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye. 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 


To  end  the  wark  here's  Whistlebirk,* 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ; 

And  Maxwell  true  o'  sterling  blue : 
And  we'll  be  Johnstones  a',  Jamie. 

1  Birkwhistle :  a  Oalloway  laird,  and  elector. 
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cxv. 
EPISTLE  TO  BOBEBT  GBAHAM,  ESa 

OF    PINTEAT: 
on  Tm  CLOH  or  thx  disputed  xlbctior  bxtwxsx 

•IR  JAXXa  JOHNBTORX  AND  CAPTAIN  KILLIX,  FOK 
THX  DDKyXIXS  DISTRICT  OV  BOXOVOHS. 

[« I  am  too  little  a  mail}**  aaid  Barns,  in  th«  note  to 
Fintmy,  which  accompanied  this  poem,  "  to  have  any 
political  attachment:  I  am  del^ly  indebted  to,  and  have 
the  warmest  veneration  for  individnals  of  both  parties : 
bat  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  the  father  of  a 
coantry,  and  who  acts  like  his  Grace  of  Qaeensberry,  is 
a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with  patience.'' 
Tills  Epistle  was  first  printed  in  my  edition  of  Bams  in 
1834  : 1  had  the  nse  of  the  Macmardo  and  the  Afton  ma- 
nascripts  for  that  parpose :  to  both  families  the  poet  was 
moch  indebted  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness.] 

FiSTRAT,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife. 
Friend  o'  my  muse,  friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am  ? 
Come  then,  yrV  uncouth,  kintra  fleg, 
O'er  Pegasna  TU  fling  my  leg, 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 

m  sing  the  seal  Drumlanrig  bears, 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  princes  and  their  darlings ; 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  towns, 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster  lowns. 

And  kissing  barefit  carlins. 

Combustion  thro'  our  boroughs  rode, 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad 

Of  mad  unmuzzled  lions; 
As  Queensberry  buff  and  blue  unfurl'd. 
And  Westerha'  and  Hopeton  hurl'd 

To  every  Whig  defiance. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war, 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star; 

Besides,  he  hated  bleeding: 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright,    ' 
Heroes  in  Csesarean  fight, 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

O !  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-meg, 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig^ s  banner ; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix. 
All  in  the  field  of  politics. 

To  win  immortal  honour. 

1  John  M'Mnrdo,  Esq.,  of  Drumlanrig. 
>  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch. 
*  Riddel  of  F riars-Carse 


M'Murdo^  and  his  lovely  spouse, 

(Th*  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows !) 

Led  on  the  loves  and  graces : 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  all-conquering,  play'd  his  part 

Among  their  wives  and  lasses. 

Craigdarroch'  led  a  light-arm'd  corps, 
Tropes,  metaphors  and  figures  pour, 

Like  Hecla  streaming  thunder: 
Glenriddel,*  skill'd  in  rusty  coins, 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs, 

And  bar'd  the  treason  under. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought, 
Bedoubted  Staig^  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory : 
And  Welsh,^  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonum  round 

With  Cyclopeian  fury. 

Miller  brought  up  th'  artillery  ranks. 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Besistless  desolation  I 
While  Maxwelton,  that  baron  bold, 
'Bfid  L^wson's'  port  intrenoh'd  his  hold. 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 

To  these" what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd. 
With  these  what  Tory  warriors  clos'd. 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large. 
With  fbriouB  speed  rush  to  the  charge, 

Like  raging  devils  driving. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  fate 

Amid  this  mighty  tulzie ! 
Grim  Horror  grinn'd — ^pale  Terror  roar'd, 
As  Murther  at  his  thrapple  shor'd. 

And  hell  mix'd  in  the  bmlsie. 

As  highland  craigs  by  thunder  deft, 
When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift, 

Hurl  down  with  crashing  rattle; 
As  flames  among  a  hundred  woods ; 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods ; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle  I 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die ; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  the  approaching  fellers : 

4  Provost  Staig  of  Dumfries. 

B  Sheriff  Welsh. 

•  A  wine-merchant  in  Dumfries. 
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The  Whigs  oome  on  like  Ocean's  roar. 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Bachan  Bnllers. 

Lo,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night, 
Departed  Whigs  eigoy  the  fight, 

And  think  on  former  daring : 
The  mni&ed  mnrtherer*  of  Charles 
The  Magna  Charter  flag  unfurls, 

All  deadly  gules  it's  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame, 

Bold  Scrimgeouz*  follows  gallant  Graham,' 

Auld  CoTenanters  Bhirer. 
(ForgiTe,  forgiye,  much-wrong'd  Montrose ! 
Now  death  and  hell  engulph  thy  foes. 

Thou  liy'st  on  high  for  ever  t) 

Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  bums, 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns ; 

But  fate  the  word  has  spoken : 
For  woman's  wit  and  strength  o'  man, 
Alas  I  can  do  but  what  they  can  I 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

0  that  my  een  were  flowing  bums. 
My  Toice  a  lioness  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cubs'  undoing  1 
That  I  might  greet,  that  I  might  cry, 
While  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly, 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing ! 

What  Whig  but  melts  for  good  Sir  James  I 
Dear  to  his  country  by  the  names 

Friend,  patron,  benefactor! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save  I 
And  Hopeton  falls,  the  generous  brave  I 

And  Stewart,^  bold  as  Hector. 

Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow ; 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  woe ; 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing  I 
How  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice ! 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  0  Prince,  arise, 

Thy  power  is  all  prevailing  I 

For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard,  afar 
He  only  hears  and  sees  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely ; 
So,  when  the  storm  the  forests  rends. 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends, 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 

I  Th«  executioner  of  Charlei  1.  was  naaked. 
t  Scrimgeour,  Lora  Dnmiee. 
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CAPTAIN  GROSE'S 
PSBEO&INATIONS  THBOUGH  BOOTLANDy 

COLLSCTIlfO  THX 
ANTIQUITIES   OF  THAT  KUCGDOX. 

[Thie  «  iae,  fat,  fodgel  wight*'  vna  a  elev«r  znaa,  a 
■Ulfal  antiquary,  and  fond  of  wit  and  win*.  He  wai 
well  acquainted  with  heraldry,  and  was  convenuit  with 
the  weapons  and  the  armonr  of  hie  own  and  other  coan* 
triee.  He  found  hie  way  to  Friara-Cane,  in  the  Vale 
of  Nith,  and  there,  at  the  social  "  board  of  Glenriddel," 
for  the  £rst  time  saw  Bams.  The  Englishman  heard,  it 
is  said,  with  wonder,  the  sarcastic  sallies  and  eloquent 
bursts  of  the  inipired  Scot,  who,  in  his  turn,  surreyed 
with  wonder  the  remarkable  corpulence,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  independent  sentiments  and  humoar- 
ous  turns  of  conversation  in  the  joyoui  Englishman. 
This  Poem  was  the  fruit  of  the  interview,  and  it  is  said 
that  Grose  regarded  some  passages  as  rather  personal  1 

Hbab,  Land  o'  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenhirk  to  Johnny  Groat's ; 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chiePs  amang  you  taking  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it  I 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 

Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight, 

0'  stature  shoft,  but  genius  bright, 

That's  he,  mark  weel — 
And  wow  I  he  has  an  unco  slight 

0'  cauk  and  keel. 

By  some  auld,  houlet-haunted  biggin. 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin. 

It's  ten  to  one  ye'll  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
Wl'  deils,  they  say,  L— 4  saye's  I  colleagnin' 

At  some  black  art 

nk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chaumcTy 

Te  gipsey-gang  that  deal  in  glamour. 

And  you  deep  read  in  hell's  black  grammar, 

Warlocks  and  witches; 
Tell  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer, 

Te  midnight  b s  I 

It's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled ; 


s  Graham,  Marquii  of  Montrose. 
*  Stewart  of  Hillside. 
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Bnt  now  he'B  qnat  the  sportle-blade, 
And  dog-skin  wallet» 

And  ta*6n  the— Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it 

He  has  a  fonth  o'  auld  nick-naokets : 
Busty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets. 
Wad  hand  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  guid ; 
And  panitoh-pats,  and  auld  saut-baokets. 

Afore  the  flood. 

Of  Ere's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubal-Oain's  fire-shool  and  fender; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O*  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  o'  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Forbye,  hell  shape  you  aff,  fu'  gleg, 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg : 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'U  proTO  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-kail  gully. — 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee. 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Guid  fellows  wi'  him ; 
And  port,  0  port!  shine  thou  a  wee, 

And  then  ye'll  see  him  1 

Now,  by  the  pow'rs  o'  verse  and  prose  I 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chiel,  0  Grose  I — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose. 

They  sair  misca'  thee ; 
rd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose, 

Wad  say.  Shame  fa'  thee ! 


of  Mnding  a  rhyming  Inqainr  a/t«r  hit  fat  friend,  and 
Cardonnel  iprMd  th«  condoling  inqniiy  over  the  Nortlk-- 
"  Is  ha  ala'a  by  Highlan*  bodies  T 
And  eaten  like  a  wether-haggiat^J 

EiH  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  7 

Igo  and  ago, 
If  he's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  T 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  south  or  is  he  north  T 

'  Igo  and  ago. 
Or  drowned  in  the  riyer  Forth  T 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Highlan'  bodies  T 
^  Igo  and  ago. 

And  eaten  like  a  wether-haggis  t 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abram's  bosom  gane  T 

Igo  and  ago, 
Or  haudin'  Sarah  by  the  wameT 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  L— d  be  near  him  I 

Igo  and  ago. 
As  for  the  deU,  he  daur  na  steer  him  I 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  the  enclosed  letter, 

Igo  and  ago. 
Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  he  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 
Igo  and  ago. 

The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, 
Igo  and  ago. 

The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


cxvn. 

WKITTSH  IH  A  WBAFPBS, 

KHCLoama 
A  LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN  GROSE, 

[Bnma  wrote  ont  soma  antiquarian  and  legendary 
memoranda,  respecting  certain  rains  in  Kyle,  and  en- 
eloaed  them  in  a  sheet  of  a  paper  to  Cardonnel,  a  north- 
ern antiquary.  As  his  mind  teemed  with  poetry  he 
conid  not,  as  he  afterwards  said,  let  the  opportunity,  pass 


oxvni. 


TAM  O'  SHANTER. 

A  TALK. 

"  Of  brownys  and  of  bogilis  full  is  this  buke.'* 

Gawir  DovoLAt. 

[This  is  a  West-oountry  legrend,  embellished  by 
gemus.  No  other  Poem  in  our  language  displays  such 
▼anely  of  power,  in  the  same  number  of  lines.    It  was 
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written  ai  an  inducement  to  Grose  to  admit  Alloway- 
Kirk  into  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland  ;  and 
written  with  such  ecstasy,  that  the  poet  shed  tears  in 
the  moments  oC  composition.  The  walk  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  on  the  braes  of  Ellislond,  is  held  in  remem- 
brance in  the  vale,  and  pointed  out  to  poetic  inquirers : 
while  the  scene  where  the  poem  is  laid — ^the  crumbling 
ruins— the  place  where  the  chapman  perished  in  the  snow 
—the  tree  on  which  the  poor  mother  of  Mungo  ended  her 
sorrows — the  cairn  where  the  murdered  child  was  found 
by  the  hunters— and  the  old  bridge  over  which  Ma^e 
bore  her  astonished  master  when  all  hell  was  in  pursuit, 
are  first-rate  objects  of  inspection  and  inquiry  in  the 
"Land  of  Bums."  "In  the  inimitable  tale  of  Tarn 
o'  Shanter,"  says  Scott  "Bums  has  left  us  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  combine  the  ludicrous  with  the 
awful,  and  even  the  horribi  e.  No  poet,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakspeare/  ever  possessed  the  po^r  of  exciting  the 
most  varied  and  discordant  emotions  with  each  mpid 
transitions."] 

Whbn  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  dronthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An*  folk  begin  to  tak'  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettln*  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 
0  Tam  I  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
8he  tauld  thee  wed  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  ftrae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  wasna  sober; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Eirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesy'd,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
Ho^  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  t 


But  to  our  tale  : — Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right; 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats^  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou'  for  weeks  thegither  I 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better: 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious ; 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus:* 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle — 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  I 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure: 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
Yon  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  Hke  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in; 
And  sic  a  night  he  take  the  road  in 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd: 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The.de'il  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 

A  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire. 

Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 

Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 


1  VAKIATXOR. 

The  cricket  raised  its  cheering  cry. 
The  kittlen  chasM  its  tail  in  joy. 
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Whiles  glow*ring  round  iri*  prudent  duns, 
Lest  bof^les  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-Allcwaj  was  drawing  Aigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  honlets  nightly  cry. — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  foord, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn. 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel'. 
Before  him  Boon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-AUoway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze ; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and.  dancing. 

Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn  I 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 

Wi*  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 

Wi'  usquabae  we'll  face  the  devil  I 

The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 

Fair  play,  he  oar'd  nae  dells  a  boddle. 

But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd, 

'Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 

She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light; 

And  wow  I  Tam  saw  an  unco  sightl 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 

Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reela; 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels : 

A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 

There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 

A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 

To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 

He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 

1*111  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 

Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses ; 

That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light — 

By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 

1  VASIATIOir. 

Throe  lawyora'  tongues  tarn'd  inside  out, 
Wi*  li«t  Mam'd  like  a  beggar's  cloat ; 


A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted ; 
Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; ' 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft:' 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amai'd,  and  curioua, 
The  mirth  and  fiin  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekiti 
'Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  I 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam  I  had  thae  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ;         , 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen, 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles. 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  hurdles  I 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droU, 
Bigwoodie  hags,  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  flinging  on  a  cummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 

There  was  a  winsome  wench  and  walie. 

That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 

(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ; 

For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 

And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat. 

And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 

And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear.) 

Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham, 

That,  while  a  lassie,  she  had  worn. 

In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 

It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie— 

Ah  I  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches  t 

And  prieste'  hearts  rotten  black  as  mack. 
Lay  stinking  vile,  in  every  neuk. 
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But  here  my  mnse  her  wing  maun  conr ; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  tmd  Strang,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fa'  fain, 
And  hotoh'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main: 
'^ill  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a*  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-sarkI" 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 

When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 

As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 

When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 

When  **  Catch  the  thief  I"  resounds  aloud; 

80  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  screech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam  1  Ah,  Tarn !  thou'll  get  thy  fairin'  I 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin'  I 
In  Tain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin'  I 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woeAi'  woman  1 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane'  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  darena  cross ! 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  1 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle'— 
Ae  spring  bro|^ght  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  0'  truth  shall  read, 
Bk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think!  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear — 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 

1  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  witches,  or  any  evil 
spirits,  have  no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  far- 
mer than  the  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.  It  may 
toe  proper  likewise  to  mention  to  the  benighted  traveUeT^ 


CXIX. 
ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBUB 

TO  TBI 
FBB8IDXNT  Of  THK    HIOHLAKD    800UTT. 

[This  Poem  made  its  first  appearance,  as  t  was  aasared 
by  my  ftiend  the  late  Thomas  Pringle,  in  the  Scots  Ma* 
gazine,  fbr  Febniaiy,  1818,  and  was  printed  from  the 
original  in  the  handwriting  of  Bums.  It  was  headed 
thus,  «  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
byne,  President  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honour- 
able the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  theS3d  of  May 
last,  at  the  Shakspeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  waju 
and  means  to  ftustrate  the  designs  of  four  hundred 
Highlanders,  who,  as  the  Society  were  informed  by  Mr. 
M.^ ,  of  A  s,  were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape from  their  lawful  lairds  and  masters,  whose  property 
they  were,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  Macdo- 
nald>  of  Glengarry,  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of 
that  fantastic  thing — LmxaxT."  The  Poem  was  com- 
municated by  Bums  to  his  friend  Rankine  of  Adam  Hill, 
in  Ayrshire.] 

Long  life,  my  Lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors ; 
Lord  grant  nae  duddie  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  dirk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger, 
May  twin  auld  Scotland  0'  a  life 
She  likes — »8  lambkins  like  a  knife. 

Faith,  you  and  A s  were  right 

To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight ; 
I  doubt  na !  they  wad  bid  nae  better 
Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water ; 
Then  up  amang  the  lakes  and  seas 
They'll  mak'  what  rules  and  laws  they  please ; 
Some  daring  Hancock,  or  a  Franklin' ; 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a  ranklin' ; 
Some  Washing^n  again  may  head  them, 
Or  some  Montgomery  fearless  lead  them, 
Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected 
When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed— 
Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire ! 
Nae  sage  North,  now,  nor  eager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  Tile, 
An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance. 
To  cowe  the  rebel  generation, 
An'  saye  the  honour  0'  the  nation  f 

They  an'  be  d d  I  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat  or  sleep,  or  light  0'  day  ? 
Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them? 

that  when  he  falls  in  with  boglett  whaterer  danger  tfaers 
may  be  in  his  going  forward,  there  is  much  mora  hajwd 
in  turning  bapk. 
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But  hear,  my  lord!  Olengarrf,  hear  I 

Tour  hand's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear; 

Your  factors,  grieyes,  trustees,  and  bailies, 

I  canna'  say  bat  they  do  gaylies ; 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies, 

An'  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses ; 

Yet  while  they're  only  poind' t  and  herrieti 

They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit ; 

But  smash  them  I  crash  them  a'  to  spalls  I 

An'  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jailfi  I 

The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour ; 

Let  wark  an'  hunger  mak'  them  sober  1 

The  hizzies,  if  theyre  aughtlins  fawsont, 

Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson'd  I 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

E'en  thigger  at  your  doors  an'  yet&y 

Flaffan  wi'  duds  an'  grey  wi'  beas', 

Frightin'  awa  your  deuks  an'  geese, 

Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  jowler, 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 

An'  gar  the  tattered  gypsies  pack 

Wi'  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back ! 

Go  on,  my  Lord !  I  lang  to  meet  you, 

An'  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ; 

Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle. 

The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle, 

At  my  right  han'  assigned  your  seat 

*Tween  Herod's  hip  an  Poly  crate, — 

Or  if  you  on  your  station  tarrow, 

Between  Almagro  and  Pizarro, 

A  seat  I'm  sure  ye're  wed  deserrin't ; 

An'  till  ye  come — Your  humble  rerrant, 

BXBLFKBUB. 

June  !«<,  Anno  MuntU  5790. 


OXX. 

TO 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 

[Barna,  it  appears,  was,  in  one  of  his  excnnioaa  in 
rerenae  matten,  likely  to  be  detained  at  Wanlockhead : 
the  ronds  were  slippery  with  ice,  his  mare  kept  her  feet 
with  difficulty,  and  all  the  blacksmiths  of  the  village 
were  pre-eogaged.  To  Mr.  Taylor,  a  person  of  influence 
in  the  place,  the  poet,  in  despair,  addressed  this  little 
Poem,  begging  his  interference :  Taylor  spoke  to  a  smith ; 
the  smith  flew  to  his  tools,  sharpened  or  frosted  the 
shoes,  and  it  is  said  lived  for  thirty  years  to  boast  that  he 
bad  *<  never  been  well  paid  bqt  ance,  and  that  was  by  a 
poet,  who  paid  him  iu  money,  paid  him  in  drink,  and 
pail  him  in  verae."] 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 
Apollo  weary  flying. 


Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay. 
On  foot  the  wa,y  was  plying, 

Poor  slip-shod  giddy  Pegasni 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker ; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 

To  get  a  frosty  calker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work. 
Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet, 

And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack ; 
Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod — 
I'll  pay  you  like  my  master. 

ROBKBT  BuBiit, 
Eamagett  8  cl'eloek,  (no  date.) 


CXXI. 
LAMENT 

OF 

MARY,  QUEEN  OP   SCOTS, 

ON   THB  APPBOACH   OF   SPBING. 

[The  poet  coromnnieated  this  "  Lament*'  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Moore,  in  February,  1791,  bat  it  was  composed  about 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the  request  of  Lady 
Winifred  Maxwell  Constable,  of  Terreogles,  the  last  in 
direct  descent  of  the  noble  and  ancient  house  of  Max- 
well, of  Nithsdale.  Bums  expressed  himself  more  than 
commonly  pleased  with  this  composition |  nor  was  he  un- 
rewarded, for  Lady  Winifred  gave  him  a  valnable  snuff- 
box, with  the  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  on  the  lid. 
The  bed  still  keeps  its  place  in  Terreagles,  on  which  the 
queen  slept  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  take  refuge  with 
her  cruel  and  treacherous  cousin,  Elizabeth ;  and  a  letter 
from  her  no  less  unfortunate  grandson,  Charles  the  First, 
calling  the  Maxwells  to  arm  in  his  cavse,  is  preserved  in 
the  family  archives.] 

I. 
Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea : 
Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams, 

And  glads  the  azure  skies ; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 


Now  lav'rocks  wake  the  merry  mom, 
Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
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The  merle,  in  hU  noontide  bow'r, 
Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 

The  mayis  wild  wi'  mony  a  note. 
Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 

In  loYe  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 
Wr  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 


Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn's  bndding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae ; 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  roYe  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang  1 

IV. 

I  was  the  Queen  o*  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fa'  lightly  rase  I  in  the  mom, 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en : 
And  I'm  the  soy'reign  o'  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there ; 
Tet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands 

And  never-ending  care. 


But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman  I 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae ! 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
Kor  th'  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 


My  son !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign. 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine ! 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend 

Remember  him  for  me ! 

VII. 

0 1  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom  I 
Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn ! 


And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  fiow'rs  that  deck  the  spring 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave  I 


oxzn. 
THE  WHISTLE. 

["At  the  authentic  proie  hiitoiy,'*  eaye  Burns,  *'nf 
the  <  Whiatle'  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it.  in  the 
train  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland 
with  our  James  the  Siztli,  there  came  over  also  a  Danisli 
gentleman  of  gigantic  stature  and  great  prowsss,  and  a 
matchless  champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony- 
whistle,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  oi^ies,  he 
laid  on  the  table,  and  whoever  was  the  last  able  to  blow 
it,  everybody  else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the 
bottle,  was  to  carry  off  the  whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
The  Dane  produced  credentials  of  his  victories,  without 
a  single  defeat,  at  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  in 
Germany ;  and  challenged  the  Scotch  Bacchnnaliajis  to 
the  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  of  acknow- 
ledging their  inferiority.  After  many  overthrows  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir 
Robert  Lawrie,  cf  Mnxwelton,  ancestor  of  tlie  present 
worthy  baronet  of  that  name;  who,  after  three  days  and 
three  nights'  hard  contest,  left  the  Scandinavian  under 
the  table, 

*  And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill  * 
"Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned, 
afterwards  lost  the  whistle  to  Waiter  Riddel,  of  Glen- 
riddel,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's.— On 
Friday,  the  IGth  of  October,  1790,  at  Friars-Curse,  the 
whistle  was  once  more  contended  for,  as  relotod  in 
the  ballad,  by  the  present  Sir  Robert  of  Moxw^elton; 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  lineal  descendant 
and  representative  of  Walter  Riddel,  who  won  the  whia- 
tle, and  in  whose  family  it  had  continued ;  and  Alexander 
Fergusson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  descended 
of  the  great  Sir  Robert ;  which  last  gentleman  carried  off 
the  hard-won  honours  of  the  field." 

The  jovial  contest  took  place  in  the  dining-room  of 
Friars-Carse,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bard,  who  dmuk 
bottle  and  bottle  about  witli  them,  and  seemed  quite  dis- 
posed to  take  up  the  conqueror  when  ttie  day  dawned.] 

LsiNO  of  a  whistle,  a  whistle  of  worth, 
I  sing  of  a  whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 
Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottbh 

king, 
And  long  with  this  whistle  all  Scotland  shall 

ring. 

Old  Loda,*  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall — 


1  See  Ossion^s  Carie-thara. 
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*'  Ttiis  wliiatle'B  jour  ohallenge^to  Scotland  get 

o'er, 
And  drink  them  to  hell.  Sir  I  or  ne'er  see  me 

more  T* 

Old  poeta  haye  snng,  and  old  chronioles  tell, 
What  champions  ▼entur*d,  what  champions  fell ; 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still, 
And  blew  on  his  whistle  his  requiem  shrill. 

Till  Robert,  the  Lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatched  at  the  bottle,  nnconquer'd  in  war, 
He  drank  his  poor  godship  as  deep  as  the  sea. 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  Tictorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remained ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  joyial  contest  again  haye  renew'd. 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of 

flaw; 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and 

law; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as 

oil, 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan. 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the 


«  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients  I"  Glenriddel  re- 
plies, 
"  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prize, 
ril  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More,i 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times 
o'er." 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend. 
But  he  ne'er  tum'd  his  back  on  his  foe-H>r  his 

friend. 
Said,  toss  down  the  whistle,  the  prize  of  the 

field. 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he'd  die  or  he'd  yield. 

To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair. 
So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 
But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known 

to  fame 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste  of  a  sweet  lovely 

dame. 


1  See  Johnson's  Toor  to  the  Hebrides 
13 


A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray. 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day; 
A  bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen. 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  oyer,  the  claret  they  ply, 
And  ey'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so 

set. 
And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they 

were  wet 

Gay  Pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o*er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core, 
And  Tow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite 

forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  find  them  next  mom. 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night. 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Tum'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor 
did. 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage. 
No  longer  the  warfare,  ungodly,  would  wage ; 
A  high-ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end ; 

But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart-bumpers  con- 
tend? 

Though  fate  said — a  hero  shall  perish  in  light; 

So  up  rose  bright  Phoebus — and  down  fell  the 
knight 

Next  up  rose  our  bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink ; — 
«  Craigdarroch,  thou'lt  soar  when  creation  shall 

sink; 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme. 
Come— one  bottle  more^and  have  at  the  sub- 
lime! 

«  Thy  line,  that  have  straggled  for  freedom  with 

Brace, 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of 

day !" 
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cxxm. 


ELEGY 


MISS  BUENET, 

Of  MONBODDO. 

[This  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  the  heavenly 
Burnet,  as  Burns  loved  to  call  her,  was  daughter  to  the 
odd  and  the  elegant,  the  clever  and  the  whimsical  Lord 
Monboddo.  "  In  domestic  circumstances,"  says  Robert 
Chambers,  "Monboddo  was  particularly  unfortunate. 
His  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  died  in  child-bed.  His 
son,  a  promising  boy,  in  whose  education  he  took  great 
delight,  was  likewise  snatched  from  his  affections  by  a 
premature  death ;  and  his  second  daughter,  in  personal 
loveliness  one  of  the  first  women  of  the  age,  was  eat  off 
by  consumption,  when  only  twenty-five  years  old.'*  Her 
name  was  Elizabeth.] 

Lif  s  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Bamet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumphed  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  aocomplish'd  Burnet  low. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget? 
In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 
In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown, 
As  by  his  noblest  work,  the  Godhead  best  is 
known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Te  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves, 

Te  cease  to  charm — Eliza  is  no  more ! 

Te  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes 
stor'd ; 
,re  rugged  clifiTs,  o'erhan^ng  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly,  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

Princes,  whose  cumb'rous  pride  was  all  their 
worth, 

Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  ? 
And  thou,  sweet  excellence !  forsake  our  earth, 

And  not  a  muse  in  honest  g^rief  bewail  ? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty  s  pride. 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the 
spheres ; 

But  like  the  sun  ecllps'd  at  morning  tide. 
Thou  left'st  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee, 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and 
care; 

60  ieck'd  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tre« ; 
S«  from  it  rarish'd,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 


CXXIV. 

LAMENT 

voa 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  GLENCAIBN. 

[Bums  lamented  the  death  of  this  kind  and  accom- 
plished nobleman  with  melancholy  sincerity :  he  more- 
over named  one  of  his  sons  for  him:  he  went  into  mourn- 
ing when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  he  sung  of  his  merits 
in  a  strain  not  destined  soon  to  lose  the  place  it  has  taken 
among  verses  which  record  the  names  of  the  noble  and 
the  generons.  He  died  January  30,  1791,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  James  Cunningham  viras  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  by  his  brother,  and  with  him  expired, 
in  1796,  the  last  of  a  race,  whose  name  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  days 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.] 


Thb  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills. 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craggy  steep,  a  bard, 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain. 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 


He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik,  [years ; 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch' d  his  trembling  harp, 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves. 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang. 

III. 
*<  Te  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing, 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Te  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay, 

Again  ye'U  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

IV. 

'<  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain ; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast, 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane  : 
Nae  leaf  0'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithera  plant  them  in  my  room. 
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"  I'to  seen  sae  monj  changefb'  yean. 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown: 
Unheard,  nnpitied,  nnrelieved, 

I  bear  alane  mj  lade  o'  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dost. 

Lie  a*  that  wonld  my  sorrows  share. 

Tt 

"  And  last  (the  snm  of  a'  my  griefs !) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  fiow'r  amang  our  barons  bold, 

His  oonntry*s  pride  I  his  country's  stay-- 
in weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  eyer  fled. 

VII. 

*<  Awake  thy  last  sad  roice,  my  harp  t 

The  Toice  of  woe  and  wild  despair ; 
Awake  I  resound  thy  latest  lay — 

Then  sleep  in  silence  eyermair  I 
And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb, 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard    [gloom. 

Though  brought  from  fortune's  mirkest 

Tin. 
"  In  poyerty's  low  barren  yale 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  inyoly'd  me  round ; 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun, 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air, 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 

IX. 

"  0 1  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ? 

While  villains  ripen  gray  with  time ; 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great. 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  I 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day  ? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  1— 
0  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low. 

X. 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  >      ^«»en : 


The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 

But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 
And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  I" 


oxxy. 

LINES 

SKIT  TO    t 

SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOOED,   BAET., 

OF    WHITXfOOBn. 
WITK   THX   VoaXOOINa   POSH. 

[Sir  John  Whitefoord,  a  name  of  old  standing  in 
Ayrahira,  inherited  the  lov9  of  his  family  for  literature, 
and  interested  himself  early  in  the  fame  and  fortones  of 
Bums.] 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st, 
Who,  saye  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly 

fear'st, 
To  thee  this  yotiye  offering  I  impart. 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  friend  thou  yaluedst,  I,  the  patron,  loVd ; 
His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approy'd, 
We'll  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone. 
And  tread  the  dreary  path  to  that  dark  world 

unknown. 


CXXYI. 

ADDEESS 

TO 

THE  SHADE   OF  THOMSON, 

OH  CSOWniNO  HI8  BUST  AT  BDKAM  WITH  BATS. 

["  Lord  Bachan  has  the  pleasure  to  inrite  Mr.  Bams 
to  make  one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson, 
on  Ednam  Hill,  on  the  22d  of  September :  for  which  day 
perhaps  his  mnse  may  inspire  an  ode  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion.  Suppose  Mr.  Bums  should,  leaving  the  Nith,  go 
across  the  country,  and  meet  the  Tweed  at  the  nearest 
point  from  his  farm,  and,  wandering  along  the  pastoral 
banks  of  Thomson's  pure  parent  stream,  catch  inspiration 
in  the  devious  walk,  till  he  finds  Lord  Bachan  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Drybuigh.  There  the  Commendator  will 
give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  try  to  l^ht  his  lamp  at 
the  pare  flame  of  native  genius,  upon  the  altar  of  Cale- 
donian virtue."  Such  was  the  invitation  ef  the  Earl  of 
Bnehan  to  Bums.  To  request  the  poet  to  lay  down  his 
■ieUe  when  hie  harvest  was  half  reaped,  and  trayerse 
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one  of  the  wildest  and  most  untrodden  ways  in  Scotland, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  looking  at  the  fantastic  coronation  of 
the  bad  bust  of  an  excellent  poet,  was  worthy  of  Lord 
Buchan.  The  poor  bard  made  answer,  that  a  week's 
absence  in  the  middle  of  his  harvest  was  a  step  he  durst 
not  venture  upon — ^but  he  sent  this  Poem. 

The  poet's  manuscript  affords  the  following  interesting 
varintions: — 

"  While  cold-eyed  Spring,  a  virgin  coy, 

Unfolds  her  verdant  mantle  sweet. 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  joy, 
A  carpet  for  her  youthful  feet : 

*'  While  Summer,  with  a  matron's  grace, 
Walks  statel|^  in  the  cooling  shade, 

And  oft  delighted  loves  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

"  While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

With  age's  hoary  honours  clad. 
Surveys,  with  self-approvii^  mind. 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed." 

Whilx  virpn  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood, 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolio  mood, 
Or  tunes  .^olian  strains  between : 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Tet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
'The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head, 

And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Boosing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows : 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year  I 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won ; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear, 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


OXXVII. 


TO 


ROBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ., 

OF    VINTBAT. 

By  this  Poem  Bums  prepared  the  way  for  bis  humble 
request  to  be  removed  to  a  district  more  moderate  in  its 
bounds  than  one  ^liiioh  extended  over  ten  coontry 
pfvriBues,  and  exposed  him  both  to  fatigue  and  expense. 


This  wish  was  expressed  in  prose,  and  was  in  due  time 
attended  to,  for  Fintray  was  a  gentleman  at  once  kind 
and  considerate.] 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg, 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg : 
Dull,  listiess,  teas'd,  dejected,  and  deprest, 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest ;) 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail  ? 
(It  soothes  poor  misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale,) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd. 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature !  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain : 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found, 
One  shakes  the   forests,  and  one  spurns  the 

ground : 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shelly 
Th'  envenom'd  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  minions,  kings,  defend,  control,  devour. 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 
Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtile  wiles  insure  ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure  ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are 

snug; 
EVn  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 
Her  tongue  and  eyes,  her  dreaded  spear  aad 

darts ; — 
But,  oh !  thou  bitter  stepmother  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor  fenceless,  naked  child — ^the  Bard  I 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill. 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still ; 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun ; 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 
And  those,  alas  I  not  Amalthea's  horn : 
No  nerves  olfact'ry.  Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  dullness'  comfortable  fur ; — 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride. 
He  bears  the  unbroken  blast  from  every  side. 
Yampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart 

Critics ! — appall'd  I  venture  on  the  name. 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame . 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes ! 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose. 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrung. 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stung ; 
His  well- won  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear. 
By  miscreants  torn,  who  ne'er  one  sprig  must 
wear: 
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Foil'd,  bleeding,  toTtiir*d,  in  the  unequal  Btrife, 
The  hapless  poet  flounders  on  through  life ; 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fir'd. 
And  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspir*d. 
Low  sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age, 
Dead,  eyen  resentment,  for  his  injur'd  page, 
He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's 
rage! 

So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd, 
For  half-stanr'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast : 
By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone, 
Lies  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 

0  dullness !  portion  of  the  truly  blest  I 
Calm  sheltered  hayen  of  eternal  rest  I 

Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up ; 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  de- 

serre, 
They  only  wonder  "  some  folks"  do  not  starye. 
The  graye  sage  hem  thus  easy  picks  his  Arog, 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope, 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope, 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  that  ''fools  are  fortune's 

care." 
So,  heayy,  passiye  to  the  tempest's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  oz. 

Not  so  the  idle  muses'  mad-cap  train. 

Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck 

brain; 
In  equanimity  they  neyer  dwell. 
By  turns  in  soaring  heay'n  or  yaulted  hell 

1  dread  thee,  fate,  relentless  and  seyere, 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father's  fear ! 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost, 
Glencaim,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust ; 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears, 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears :) 

O !  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray'r ! — 
Fintray,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare  I 
Thro*  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown ; 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down  1 
May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  priyate  ^ath ; 
Giye  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath, 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death ! 


oxxvin. 


TO 


BOBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ., 

Of  riNTBAT. 
OH   XXOXIVINa    A    tAyOUK. 

[Graham  of  Fintray  not  only  obtained  for  the  poet  the 
appointment  in  the  fixciie,  which,  while  he  lived  ia 
Edinbargh,  he  desired,  but  he  also  removed  him^  as  he 
wished,  to  a  better  district;  and  when  imputations  were 
thrown  out  against  his  loyalty,  he  defended  him  with 
obstinate  and  successful  eloquence.  Fintray  did  all  that 
was  done  to  raise  Bums  out  of  the  toiling  humility  of  his 
condition,  and  enable  him  to  serve  the  muse  wlthonk  fear 
of  want.] 

I  CALL  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns ; 
Friend  of  my  life !  my  ardent  spirit  bums. 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns, 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new, 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giyer,  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day  I  thou  other  paler  light  1 
And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  night ; 
If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface ; 
If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace ; 
Then  roll  to  me,  along  your  wandering  spheres, 
Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years ! 


GXXIX. 
A  VISION. 

[This  Vision  of  Liberty  descended  on  Bnms  among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  College  of  Linduden,  which 
stand  on  the  junction  of  the  Cluden  and  the  Nith,  a  short 
mile  above  Dumfries.  He  gave  us  the  Vision ;  perliaps, 
be  dared  not  in  those  yeasty  times  venture  on  the  song, 
which  his  secret  visitant  poured  from  her  lips.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  copied  from  nature :  the  swellings  of  the 
Nith,  the  bowlings  of  the  fox  on  the  hill,  and  the  cry  of 
the  owl,  unite  at  times  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot,  and  give  it  life  and  voice.  These  ruins  were  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  poet.] 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower. 
Where  the  wa' -flower  scents  the  dewy  wr. 

Where  th'  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  ci^e ; 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 
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The  Btream,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  rnin'd  wa's. 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith,i 
Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  canld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift. 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes. 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be.' 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 
His  darin*  look  had  daunted  me ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  gray'd  was  plain. 
The  sacred  posy — '  Libertiel' 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 
Might rous'd  the  slumVring  dead  to  hear; 

But,  oh  I  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  the  former  day. 
He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, — 
I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 


oxxx. 


JOHN  MAXWELL  OP  TERRAUGHTY, 

ON    Hit    BZSTH-DAT. 

tJohn  Maxwell  of  Terranghty  and  MuniheB,  to  whom 
these  veraea  are  addreised,  though  descended  from  the 
Eerls  of  Nithsdale,  cared  little  about  lineage,  and  claim- 
ed merit  only  from  a  judgment  sound  and  clear— a  know- 
ledge of  business  which  penetrated  into  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  and  a  skill  in  handling  the  most  difficult  subjects, 
which  was  considered  unrivalled.  Under  an  austere 
manner,  he  hid  much  kindness  of  heart,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  doing  an  act  of  gentleness  when  giving  a  re- 
fusal. He  loved  to  meet  Bums :  not  that  he  either  cared 
for  or  comprehended  poetry ;  but  he  was  pleased  with 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  keen  and 

TAaiATIOIfS. 

1  To  join  yon  river  on  the  Strath. 

>  Now  looking  over  firth  and  faold, 
Her  horn  the  palo-fac'd  Cynthia  rearM ; 

When,  lo,  in  form  of  minstrel  auld, 
A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  appeared. 


piercing  remarks  in  which  he  indulged.  He  was  seven- 
ty-one years  old  when  these  verses  were  written,  anit 
survived  the  poet  twenty  years.] 

Health  to  the  MazwelFs  vet'ran  chief! 
Health,  ay  unsourM  by  care  or  grief: 
In^irM,  I  turned  Fate's  sybil  leaf 

This  natal  mom ; 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o'  prief. 

Scarce  quite  half  worn 

.  This  day  thou  metes  three  score  eleven. 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heayen 
(The  second  sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven  times  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it. 

If  envious  buckles  view  wi*  sorrow 

Thy  lengthen'd  days  on  this^blest  morrow, 

May  desolation's  latf^  teeth*d  harrow; 

'    ,^\ne  miles  an  hour. 

Rake  them  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoore— 

--       % 

But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mony, 
Baith  honest  men  and  lasses  bonnie, 
May  couthie  fortune,  kind  and  cannie. 

In  social  glee, 
Wi'  mornings  blythe  and  e'eniugs  fiinny 

Bless  them  and  thee  I 

Fareweel,  auld  birkie !  Lord  be  near  ye. 
And  then  the  Dell  he  daur  na  steer  ye ; 
Your  friends  ay  love,  your  faes  ay  fear  ye; 

For  me,  shame  fa*  me, 
If  neist  my  heart  I  dinna  wear  ye 

While  Burns  they  ca'  me  I 

Dvmfriet,  18  Feb.  1792. 


CXXXI. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

All  OCCASIONAL  ADDHBSS  SPOKEN  BT  XT8S  VONTSNSLLl 
ON  BBR  BKNBVIT   NIGHT, 

Nov.  26, 1792. 

[Miss  Fontenelle  was  one  of  the  actresses  whom  Wil- 
liamson, the  manng^er,  brought  for  several  seasons  to 
Dumfries :  she  was  young  and  pretty,  indulged  in  little 
levities  of  speech,  and  rumouradded,  perhaps  maliciously, 
levities  of  action.  The  Rights  of  Man  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Paine,  the  Rights  of  Woman  by  Mary  Wol- 
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iioiiocroft,  and  nought  was  talked  of,  bot  the  monl  and 
political  regeneration  of  the  world.    The  line 

"  But  trace  with  kings  and  truce  with  conatitutionsi" 
got  an  anciril  twist  in  recitation,  from  aome  of  the  andi- 
•nce.    The  words  were  eagerly  caught  up,  and  had  some 
hisses  bestowed  on  them.] 

While  Europe's  eye  is  ftx'd  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  his 

plan, 
And  eren  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention. 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First  on  the  sexes'  intermixed  connexion, 
Ono  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is  protection. 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate, 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate, 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  loyely  form^ 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — ^bnt  needless  here  is  caution. 
To  keep  that  right  inyiolate's  the  fashion. 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He*d  die  before  he'd  wrong  it — 'tis  decorum. — 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polish'd  days, 
A  time,  when  rough,  rude  man  had  naughty 

ways; 
Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot, 
Nay,  eyen  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet. 

Now,  thank  our  stars !  these  Gothic  times  are  fled ; 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well- 
bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our 

dearest, 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest. 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings  in  low  pros- 
tration 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  admiration! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  liye  and  moye ; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life — immortal  loye. — 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  sayage  dares-* 
When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms, 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  ? 

But  truce  with  kings  and  truce  with  constitutions, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  reyolutions. 
Let  majesty  your  first  attention  summon, 
Ah  I  9a  ira !  ths  majesty  of  woman  ! 


cxxxir. 

MONODY, 

OM  A  LADT  FABCSD  WOK  HSR  CAPSICS. 

[The  heroine  of  this  rough  lampoon  was  Mrs.  Riddel 
of  Woodleigh  Park :  a  Indy  young  and  gay,  much  of  a 
wit,  and  something  of  a  poetess,  and  till  the  hour  of  hie 
death  the  friend  of  Borna  himself.  She  palled  his  dis- 
pleasure on  her,  it  is  said,  by  smiling  more  sweetly  than 
he  liked  on  some  "epnuletted  coxcombs, '^  for  so  he 
sometimes  designated  commissioned  officers:  the  lady 
soon  laughed  him  out  of  his  mood.  We  owe  to  her  pea 
an  account  of  her  last  interview  with  the  poet,  writtea 
with  great  beauty  and  feeling.] 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  flred, 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately 
glistened  I 
How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft 
tired, 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  lis* 
ten'dl 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 

From  friendship  and  dearest  afi'ection  re- 
moy'd ;  ^ 

How  doubly  seyerer,  Maria,  thy  fate, 
Thou  diest  unwept  as  thou  livedst  unloy'd 

Loyes,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you ; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear: 
But  come,  all  ye  offspring  of  Folly  so  true, 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Maria's  cold  bier. 

We'll  search  through  the  garden  for  each  silly 
flower. 
We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle 
weed; 
But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 
For  none  e'er  approach'd  her  but  rued  the 
rash  deed. 

Well  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the 
lay; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey. 
Which  spuming  Contempt  shall  redeem  from 
his  ire. 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect. 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem 
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OXXXIII. 
EPISTLE 

VROX 

ESOPUS  TO  MARIA. 

piVilliamBon,  the  actor,  Colonel  Macdonall,  Captain 
Gillespie,  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  are  the  characters  which  paas 
over  the  stage  in  this  strange  composition :  it  is  printed 
from  the  Poet's  own  munnscript,  and  seems  a  sort  of 
outpouring  of  wrath  and  contempt,  on  persons  who,  in  his 
eyes,  gave  themselves  airs  beyond  their  condition,  or 
their  merits.  The  verse  of  the  lady  is  held  up  to  con- 
tempt and  laughter :  the  satirist  celebrates  her 

*<  Motley  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  strayed  ;'* 
and  has  a  passing  hit  at  her 

"  Still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all  reply."] 

Fbou  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  infamy  with  sad  repentance  dwells ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portaJ  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast ; 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar, 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore,  no  more ; 
Where  tiny  thieves  not  destined  yet  to  swing, 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  ray  wretched  lines  I  date. 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

"  Alas  I  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here !" 

'Tis  real  hangmen,  real  scourges  bear ! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  polled, 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold. 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care. 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or  haughty  Chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arms. 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

While  sans  culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high. 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest  Highland  bonnet!     Once  my  proudest 

dress, 
Ifow  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press. 
I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar. 
And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war. 
I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons,' 
And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bfonze; 
The  crafty  colonel '  leaves  the  tartan'd  lines, 
For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines ; 

1  Captain  Gillespie. 


The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred, 
Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head ; 
Comes,  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs  to  display 
That  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  his  way ; 
The  shrinking  bard  adown  the  alley  skulks. 
And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich 

hulks ; 
Though  there,  his  heresies  in  church  and  state 
Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate : 
Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on. 
And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 
(What  scandal  call'd  Maria's  janty  stagger 
The  ricket  reelijig  of  a  crooked  swagger, 
Whose  spleen  e'en  worse  than  Burns'  venom  when 
He  dips  in  gall  unmix'd  his  eager  pen, — 
And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line. 
Who  ohristen'd  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine ; 
The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  bemused. 
And  even  th'  abuse  of  poesy  abused ! 
Who  call'd  her  verse,  a  parish  workhouse  made 
For  motley  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  stray'd  ?) 

A  workhouse !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes, 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep ; 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore, 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus  thy  wrath   on  vagrants 

pour  ? 
Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  ? 
Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell, 
And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 
Thou  know'st,  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse, 
The  vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 
Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall, 
Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 
In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 
As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls. 
Who  on  my  fair  one  satire's  vengeance  hurls? 
Who  calls  thee,  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 
A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit  ? 
Who  says,  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due. 
And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 
Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn. 
And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born : 
For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 
My  periods  that  deciphering  defy. 
And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all 
reply. 


B  Col.  Macdonall. 
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cxxxiv. 

POEM 
ON  PASTORAL  POBTET. 

[Though  Gilbert  Banui  nft  there  ii  loiiie  doabt  of 
this  Poem  being  by  hie  brother,  and  though  Robert  Chain- 
be  rs  declares  that  he  "  haa  scarcely  a  doabt  that  it  is  not 
bf  the  Ayrshire  Bard,"  I  mast  print  it  as  his,  for  I  have 
Qo  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  foond  among  the  papers 
of  the  poet,  in  his  own  handwriting :  the  second,  the 
fimrth,  and  the  concluding  verses  bear  the  Burns*  stamp, 
which  no  one  has  been  successful  in  counterfeiting: 
they  resemble  the  verses  of  Beattie,  to  which  Chambers 
has  compared  them,  as  little  as  theory  of  the  eagle  re- 
sembles the  chirp  of  the  wren.] 

Hail  Poesie  I  thou  Nympli  reserr'd! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crowds  hae  swerr'd 

Frae  common  sense,  or  sunk  enenr*d 

'Mang  heaps  o'  claTen ; 
And  och  I  o'er  aft  thy  joes  hae  starred 

Mid  a'  thy  f avonn  I 

Saj,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang, 
While  loud  the  trump's  heroic  clang. 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alang, 

To  death  or  marriage ; 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives; 
Esehylus'  pen  Will  Shakspeare  drives ; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

Even  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches ; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 

0'  heathen  tatters ; 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear, 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace ; 
And  wi'  the  far-fam'd  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

Tes!  there  is  ane;  a  Scottish  callan — 
There's  ane ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan  t 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallan, 

But  thou's  for  ever ! 


Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines ; 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines. 

Where  Philomel, 
Wkile  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines. 

Her  griefs  will  tell  I 

In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays. 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes  ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi*  hawthorns  gray. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel' ; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

0'  witchin'  love; 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell. 

The  sternest  move. 


oxxxv. 

SONNET, 

WmiTTSN    ON  TH«   TWSIfTT-riVTH   OF    XANVAKT,  17W, 

TU    BISTHDAT    OF    THX    AUTHOR,    ON    HXASINO   ▲ 

THEVSH  SING  IN  A  BCOHNINO  WALK. 

[Bums  was  fond  of  a  saunter  in  a  leafless  wood,  when 
the  winter  storm  howled  among  the  branches.  These 
characteristic  lines  were  composed  on  the  morning  of  his 
birthday,  with  the  Nith  at  his  feet,  and  the  ruins  of 
Lincluden  at  his  side :  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  un- 
looked-for song  of  the  thrush  as  a  fortunate  omen.] 

SiHO  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough, 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain : 
See,  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign, 

At  thy  blythe  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 

So,  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear, 
Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanzious  heart. 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  Thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient 
skies! 

Riches  denied,  Thy  boon  was  purer  joys, 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away. 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care, 
The  mite  high  Heaven  bestow'd,  that  mite  with 
thee  I'll  share. 
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oxxxvi. 

BONNET, 

ON  THX 

DEATH  OF  BOBEET  BIDDEL,  ESQ. 

OF  OLBKBIDDKL, 

Apsil,  17M. 

[The  death  of  Qiencairn,  who  wae  hit  patron,  and  the 
death  of  Glenriddel,  who  was  his  friend,  and  had,  while 
he  lived  at  Ellisland,  been  his  neighbour,  weighed  hard 
on  the  mind  of  Bums,  who,  about  this  time,  began  to 
regard  his  own  future  fortune  with  more  of  dismay  than 
of  hope.  Riddel  united  antiquarian  pursuits  with  those  of 
literature,  and  experienced  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  en- 
tertained by  the  peasantry  against  those  who  indulge  in 
such  researches.  His  collection  of  what  the  rustics  of 
the  vale  called  '*  queer  quaims  and  swine-troughs,"  Is 
now  scattered  or  neglected :  I  have  beard  a  competent 
judge  say,  that  they  threw  light  on  both  the  public  and 
domestic  history  of  Scotland.] 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood — no  more  1 
Nor  pour  yonr  descant,  grating,  on  my  sonl ; 
Thou  young-eyed  Spring,  gay  in  thy  verdant 
stole, 
More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest 
roar. 

How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flow'rs,  with  all  your  dyes  t 
Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend : 
How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 

That  strain  flows  round  th'  untimely  tomb  where 
Biddel  lies. 

Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  woe ! 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  on  this  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth,  who  has  not  left  his  peer, 

Is  in  his  "  narrow  house"  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet, 
Me,  memory  of  my  loss  will  only  meet 


oxxxvn. 

IMPROMPTU, 
ON  MBS.   B *S  BIBTHDAY. 

[By  compliments  such  as  these  lines  contain,  Bums 
■oothed  the  smart  which  his  verses  '*  On  a  lady  famed 
for  her  caprice''  mflicted  on  the  aeoompliahed  Mrs. 
Riddel.] 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard. 

Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferred,— 


What  have  I  done  of  all  the  year. 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags,  dreary,  slow : 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning. 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

Now,  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil. 
To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 
Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say, 
Give  me  Maria's  natal  day  1 
That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me, 
.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me ; 
'Tis  done !  says  Jove ;  so  ends  my  story, 
And  Winter  once  rcjoic'd  in  glory. 


oxxxvni. 

LIBEBTY. 

A    FBAOMKHT. 

[Fragments  of  verse  were  numerous,  Dr.  Currie  said, 
among  the  loose  papers  of  the  poet.  These  lines  formed 
the  commencement  of  anode  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ment of  liberty  for  America,  under  the  directing  genius 
of  Washington  and  Franklin.] 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among. 
Thee,  fam'd  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song. 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  ? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead ! 

Beneath  the  hallo w'd  turf  where  Wallace  lies! 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death  I 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep ; 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep. 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath. 

Is  this  the  power  in  freedom's  war, 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage  ? 
Behold  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate, 

Crushing  the  despot's  proudest  bearing! 


TO 


OXXXIX. 
VERSES 
A  YOUNG  LADY. 


[This  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  tne  poets 
friend,  Graham  of  Fintray;  and  the  gift  alladed  to  wu  s 
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copT  of  Oaotge  Thomioo't  Selaot  Seottiih  Songs:  a 
work  which  owm  many  attnotions  to  the  \jrio  ganiai  of 
BnmB.] 

Hbbs,  wliere  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  joln'd, 

Accept  the  gift ; — tho'  humble  he  who  gireSy 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffian  feeling  in  thy  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among; 

But  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 
Or  loTC  ecstatic  -wake  his  seraph  song. 

Or  pity's  notes  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  rcTeals ; 

While  conscious  firtue  all  the  strain  endears, 
And  heaTcn-bom  piely  her  sanction  seals. 


CXL. 
THE  VOWELS. 

A   TALE. 

[Barna  admired  genius  adorned  by  leamlag ;  bat  mere 
learning  without  genius  he  always  regarded  as  pedantry. 
Those  critics  who  scrupled  too  much  about  words  he 
called  eunachs  of  literature,  and  to  one,  who  taxed  him 
with  writing  obscure  langunge  in  questionable  grammar, 
he  said,  *<  Thou  art  but  a  Gretna-green  mateh-siaker  be- 
tween vowels  and  consonants  I''] 

'TwAS  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are 

The  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pride ; 

Where  ignorance  her  darkening  rapour  throws. 

And  cruelty  directs  the  thickening  blows ; 

Upon  a  time.  Sir  Abece  the  great, 

In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  elate, 

ffia  awfol  chair  of  state  resolres  to  mount, 

And  call  the  trembling  vowels  to  account. — 

First  entered  A,  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight, 
But,  ah  I  deform'd,  dishonest  to  the  sight  I 
His  twisted  head  look'd  backward,  on  the  way. 
And  flagrant  from  the  scourge  he  grunted,  ail 

Beluetant,  E  stalk'd  in;  with  piteous  race 
The  justUng  tears  ran  down  his  honest  face  I 
That  name  I  that  well-worn  name,  and  all  his 

own, 
Pale  he  surrenders  at  the  tyrant's  throne  i 
The  pedant  stifles  keen  the  Roman  sound 
Not  all  bis  mongrel  diphthongs  can  compound; 


And  next  the  title  following  close  behind. 
He  to  the  nameless,  ghastly  wretch  assigned. 

The  cobweb'd  gothic  dome  resounded  Y I 
In  sullen  yengeance,  I,  dlsdain'd  reply : 
The  pedant  swung  his  felon  cudgel  round, 
And  knocked  the  groaning  vowel  to  the  ground! 

In  rueftil  apprehension  enter'd  O, 
The  wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe ; 
Th'  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert 
Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art ; 
So  grim,  deform'd,  with  horrors  entering  U, 
His  dearest  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew  I 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast. 
The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  clutched  him  fast. 
In  helpless  infants'  tears  he  dipp'd  his  right, 
Baptis'd  him  en,  and  kick'd  him  fh)m  his  sight 


CXLI. 

VERSES 

TO  JOHN  RANKINE. 

fWith  the  "  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rsnkine,*'  of 
Adam-hiU,  In  Ayrshire,  Bums  kept  up  a  will  o'-wispish 
sort  of  a  correspondence  in  rhyme,  till  the  day  of  his 
death :  these  communications,  of  which  this  is  one,  were 
sometimes  graceless,  but  always  witty.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  lines  were  suggested  by  Falstaff*s  account 
of  his  ragged  recruiu  :— 

"I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat!»'] 

Ax  day,  as  Death,  that  grusome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl* 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad, 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad ; 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination, 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station. 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter. 
To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter : 
Asham'd  himsel*  to  see  the  wretches. 
He  mutters,  glowrin'  at  the  bitches, 
«  By  G— d,  m  not  be  seen  behint  them. 
Nor  'mang  the  spiritual  core  present  them, 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man. 
To  grace  this  d — d  infernal  clan." 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
«« L — d  G — d  I"  quoth  he,  "  I  have  it  now. 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith  t" 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine*s  breath. 
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CXLH. 
ON  SENSIBILITY. 

TO 

MT  DBAE  ASB  XVCH  HOKOTmSD  VETXirD,  WU.  DVNtOP; 
or  D17KLOP. 

[Theie  veraes  were  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  aome 
tentiments  contained  in  a  communication  from  Mn.  Dun- 
lop.  That  excellent  lady  waa  sorely  tried  with  domestic 
afflictions  for  a  time,  and  to  these  he  appears  to  allude ; 
but  he  deadened  the  effect  of  his  sympathy,  when  he 
printed  the  stanzas  in  the  Museum,  changing  the  fourth 
line  to^ 

"Dearest  Nancy,  thou.canst  tell  !*' 
and  so  transferring  the  whole  to  another  heroine.] 

Sensibility  how  charming, 

Thou,  tay  friend,  canst  truly  tell : 

Bat  distress  with  horrors  arming. 
Thou  hast  also  known  too  well. 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily, 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray : 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  yalley, 

See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  wood-lark  charm  the  forest^ 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys : 
Hapless  bird !  a  prey  the  surest, 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure, 

Finer  feeling  can  bestow ; 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 


CXUII. 
LINES, 

8BXT  TO  A  OENTLBUAN  WHOM    HB  HAD 
OFFENDBD. 

[The  too  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Riddel  occasioned 
these  repentant  strains:  they  were  accepted  as  they 
were  meant  by  the  party.  The  poet  had,  it  seems,  not 
only  spoke  of  mere  titles  and  rank  with  disrespect,  but 
had  allowed  his  tongue  unbridled  license  of  speteh,  on 
the  claim  of  political  importance,  and  domestic  equality, 
Which  Mary  Wolstonecroft  and  her  followers  patron- 
ized, at  which  Mrs.  Riddel  affected  to  be  grievously  of- 
foaded.] 

Thb  fHend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way, 
The  fhmes  of  wine  infuriate  send ; 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray;) 
Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 


Mine  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part, 
Ah,  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


CXMV. 

A  B  D  B  E  S  S, 
spokbn  bt  miss  foktbnellb  ok  hbb  BfehxFrr 

NIGHT. 

[This  address  was  spoken  by  Miss  FonteneUe,  at  the 
Dumfries  theatre,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1795.] 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour. 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better; 
So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies. 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ; 
Said  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  Prologue-business  slyly  hinted! 
'<  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of 

rhymes, 
«I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing 

times: 
Can  you — but.  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears, 
Dissolve  in  pause — and  sentimental  tears ; 
With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence, 
Bouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers,  fell  Repent- 
ance; 
Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand. 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand. 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty 
land?" 

I  could  no  more^askance  the  creature  eyeing, 
D'ye  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  cry- 
ing? 
I'll  laugh,  that's  poz-^nay  more,  the  world  shall 

know  it ; 
And  so  your  servant !  gloomy  Master  Poet  1 
Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief^ 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief; 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  eigoy'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh, 
Still  under  bleak  Jklisfortune's  blasting  eye ; 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive — 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five : 
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Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face— the  beldam  witch! 
Baj,  jou'U  be  meny,  tho'  yon  can't  be  rich. 

Thon  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  loye, 
Who  long  with  jiltish  arts  and  airs  hast  stroye; 
Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project^ 
Measnr'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope— thy 

neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o*erhang8  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 
Would'st  thou  be  cur'd,  thou  silly,  moping  elf  ? 
Laugh  at  their  follies — ^laugh  e'en  at  thyself: 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific. 
And  loTe  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  adyise ; 

And  as  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 


CXLV. 


ON 


8££ING  MISS  FONTENELLE 

XH  ▲  rAVOUBITX  CHABACTXa. 

[The  good  looks  and  the  natural  acting  of  Miw  Fon- 
teaelle  pleased  othere  ae  well  aa  Barns.  I  know  not  to 
what  character  in  the  range  of  her  personations  he 
allades :  she  was  a  favourite  on  the  Dumfries  boards.] 

SwsKT  naivete  of  feature. 

Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  nature. 

Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected. 
Spuming  nature,  torturing  art ; 

Loyes  and  graces  all  rejected. 
Then  indeed  thou'dst  act  a  part 
B.  B. 


OXLVI. 
TO  CHLOBIS. 


[Chloris  was  a  Nithsdale  beanty.  Love  and  sorrow 
wore  strongly  nungled  in  her  early  history :  that  she  did 
not  look  80  lovely  in  other  eyes  as  she  did  in  those  of 
Bams  is  well  known :  but  he  had  much  of  the  taste  of 
an  artist,  and  admired  the  elegance  of  her  form,  and  the 
liannony  of  her  motion,  as  much  as  he  did  her  bloomii^ 
Dice  and  sweet  voice.] 

'Tu  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  firiend. 
Nor  thou  the  gift  r^tue, 


Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 
The  moralizing  muse. 

Since  thou  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms. 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
'  (A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms) 
To  join  the  friendly  few. 

Since,  thy  gay  mom  of  life  overcast, 
Chill  came  the  tempest's  lower ; 

(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 
Did  nip  a  fairer  flower.) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  mori^ 

Still  much  is  left  behind ; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store^ 

The  comforts  of  the  mind  I 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  glow, 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,'  dearest  gift  of  heaven  below. 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart. 

The  joys  refin'd  of  sense  and  taste. 

With  every  muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest. 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


oxLvn. 

POETICAL  INSCBIPTION 

FOB  AN  ALTAB  TO  UVDIFEVDENCE. 

[It  was  the  fashion  of  the  feverish  times  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  plant  trees  of  Liberty,  and  raise  altars  to 
Independence.  Heron  of  Kerroughtree,  a  gentleman 
widely  esteemed  in  Galloway,  was  about  to  engage  in 
an  election  contest,  and  these  noble  lines  served  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  candidate's  sentiments  on  free- 
dom.] 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind, 

With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd ; 

Prepared  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brare. 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere. 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear. 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 
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oxLvni. 

THE  HEBON  BALLADS. 

[ballad  visit.] 

[Thii  if  tb«  flrat  of  MfW9nl  party  ballads  wliioh  Bams 
wrote  to  Mrve  Patrick  Heron,  of  Kerroaghtree,  in  two 
eleetiona  for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbrlghti  in  which 
be  waa  opposed,  first,  by  Gordon  of  Balmaghie,  and 
secondly,  by  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Stewart.  There  is  a 
personal  bitterness  in  these  lampoons,  which  did  not 
mingle  with  the  strains  in  which  the  poet  recorded  the 
oontest  between  Miller  and  Johnstone.  They  are  printed 
here  as  matters  of  poetry,  and  I  feel  sare  that  none  will 
be  di^leased,  and  some  will  smile.] 


Whom  will  yoa  send  to  London  town. 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that  7 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserres  to  fa'  that? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Thro  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserres  to  fa'  that? 


Wha  sees  Eerroughtree's  open  yett, 

And  wha  is't  neyer  saw  that  ? 

Wha  eyer  wi*  Kerroughtree  meets 

And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that  ? 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that, 
The  independent  patriot. 
The  honest  man,  an'  a'  that. 


Tho'  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 
St  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 


But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk, 

And  it's  against  the  law  that ; 
For  why,  a  lord  may  be  a  gouk, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wr  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that 


A  beardless  boy  oomes  o'eor  the  hin% 

Wi'  unele's  purse  an'  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  an'  a'  that 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  an'  sold 
Like  naigs,  an'  nowt,  an'  a'  that 


Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Eerroughtree's  laird,  an'  a'  that. 
Our  representatiye  to  be, 
For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he. 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that 


CXLIX. 

THE   HERON  BALLADS. 

[ballad  second.] 

[In  this  ballad  the  poet  gathers  together,  after  the 
manner  of  "  Fy !  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal,"  all  the  leading 
electors  of  the  Stewartry,  who  befriended  Heron,  or 
opposed  hira;  and  draws  their  portraits  in  the  colours  of 
light  or  darkness,  accordii^  to  the  complexion  of  their 
politics.  He  is  too  severe  in  most  instances,  and  in  some 
he  is  yenomous.  On  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  family,  and 
on  the  Murrays  of  Broughton  and  Caillie,  as  well  as  on 
Bush  by  of  Tinwaldowns,  he  pours  his  hottest  satire. 
But  words  which  are  unjust,  or  undeserved,  fall  off  their 
Victims  like  rain-drops  from  a  wild-duck's  wing.  The 
Murrays  of  Broughton  and  Caillie  have  loi^  borne,  from 
the  vulgar,  the  stigma  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Prince 
Charles  Stewart :  from  such  infamy  the  family  is  wholly 
free :  the  traitor,  Murray,  was  of  a  race  now  extinct  j 
and  while  he  was  betraying  the  cause  in  which  so  much 
noble  and  gallant  blood  was  shed,  Murray  of  Broughton 
and  Caillie  was  performii^  the  duties  of  an  hononnble 
and  loyal  man :  he  was,  like  his  great-grandson  now, 
representing  his  native  district  in  parliament.] 

THE   ELECTION. 


•'t,  let  US  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 
Vor  there  will  be  bickerin*  there ; 
Murray's'  light  herse  are  to  muster, 
0,  hr^  the  heroes  will  swear ! 

</ay,  of  Bronghton  awl  Caillie. 
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An'  there  wfil  be  Murray  commander, 

An'  there  will  be  Bnittie's*  apostle. 

And  Gordon*  the  battle  to  win ; 

Wha's  more  o'  the  black  than  the  blue; 

like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other, 

An*  there  wiU  be  folk  from  St  Mary's,^      ' 

8ae  knit  in  alUanoe  an'  kin. 

A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note. 

The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly,— 

II. 

The  deil  ane  will  gie  them  his  Tote! 

An'  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnnie," 

The  tongne  o'  the  tramp  to  them  a' ; 

VII. 

And  he  get  na  heU  for  hU  haddin' 

An'  there  wiU  be  wealthy  young  Wchard," 

The  deil  gets  na  justice  ava* ; 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck; 

And  there  will  Eempleton's  birkie. 

For  prodigal,  thriftless,  bestowing. 

A  boy  no  sae  black  at  the  bane. 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect : 

Bnt,  as  for  his  fine  nabob  fortune. 

An'  there  will  be  rich  brother  nabobs. 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

Tho'  nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first. 

An'  there  will  be  Oollieston's"  whiskers. 

III. 
An*  there  will  be  Wigton's  new  sheriff. 

An'  Qttintin,  o'  lads  not  the  worst. 

Dame  Justice  fti'  brawlie  has  sped. 

VIII. 

She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushby, 

But,  Lord,  what's  become  o'  the  head? 

An'  there  will  be  stamp-office  Johnnie, » 

An'  there  will  be  Cardoness,'  Esquire, 

Tak'  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram ; 

Sae  mighty  in  Cardoness'  9ye8 ; 

An'  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

A  wight  that  will  weather  damnation, 

An'  there  will  be  gleg  Colonel  Tam; 

For  the  devil  the  prey  will  despise 

An'  there  will  be  trusty  Eerroughtree,!* 

Whose  honour  was  eyer  his  law. 

IT 

K  the  yirtues  were  pack'd  in  a  parcel. 

An'  there  will  be  Douglasses^  doughty, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 

New  christ'ning  towns  far  and  near ; 

Abjuring  their  democrat  doings, 

IX. 

By  kissing  the  —  oV  a  peer ; 

An'  can  we  forget  the  auld  major. 

An'  there  will  be  Eenmure^  sae  gen'rous, 

Wha'U  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys, 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm. 

Our  flatt'ry  we'll  keep  for  some  other. 

To  saye  them  from  stark  reprobation, 

Him  only  'tis  justice  to  praise. 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 

An'  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran, 

And  also  Barskimming'e  gude  knight, 

▼. 

An'  there  will  be  roarin*  Birtwhistle, 

But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle,* 

Wha  luckily  roars  in  the  right. 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape  I 

He'd  yentuve  the  gallows  for  siller, 

An*  'twere  na  the  cost  o*  the  rape. 

z. 

An*  where  is  our  king's  lord  lieutenant, 

An'  there,  frae  the  Niddisdale  borders. 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu*  return  » 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droyes  ; 

The  billie  is  gettin'  his  questions, 

Teugh  Johnnie,  staunch  Geordie,  an'  Walie) 

To  say  in  St.  Stephen's  the  mom. 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  an'  loayes ; 

An'  there  will  be  Logan  Mac  Douall,'^ 

TL 

Sculdudd'ry  an'  ho  will  be  there, 

An'  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  gospel. 

An'  also  the  wild  Scot  of  Galloway, 

Muirhead,'  wha's  as  gude  as  he's  true ; 

Sodgerin*,  gunpowder  Blair. 

1  Gordon  of  Balmaghia. 

8  The  Minister  of  Bnittle. 

<  BoBhby ,  of  Tinwald-downi. 

9  Earl  of  Selkirk's  family. 

9  Maxwell,  of  Cardonau. 

10  Oswald,  of  Auchuncruive. 

*  TheDouglaasea,  of  Orchardtownand  Gastle-Donglas. 

11  Copland,  of  Coll ieston  and  Blackwood.  , 

ft  Gordon,  afterwards  Viaeonnt  Ksninore. 

12  JoLn  8yme,  of  the  Stamp-office. 

•  Laurie,  of  Radeaatle. 

13  Heron,  of  Kerroughtree. 

T  Morohead,  Miaiater  of  Urr 

M  Colonel  MacdonaU,  of  Lofl^an. 
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Here's  an  honest  conscience 

Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Bronghton, 

Might  a  prince  adorn  ; 

An'  hey  for  the  blessings  'twill  bring? 

Frae,  the  downs  o'  Tinwald~-9 

It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 

So  was  never  worn. 

In  Sodom  'twonld  make  him  a  king ; 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

An'  hey  for  the  sanctified  M y, 

Our  land  who  wi'  chapels  has  stor'd ; 

Here's  its  stuff  and  lining, 

He  fonnder'd  his  horse  among  harlots. 
But  gled  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 

Cardoness'^  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger 
A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 
Here's  a  HtUe  wadset 

Buittle's<^  scrap  o'  truth. 

Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 

OL. 

Quenching  holy  drouth. 

THE  HERON  BALLADS. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  Ac. 

[ballad  third.] 

Here's  armorial  bearings 

[Thii  third  and  last  ballad  was  written  on  the  contest 

Frae  the  manse  o'  Urr;' 

oetween  Heron  and  Stewart,  which  followed  close  on 

The  crest,  an  auld  crab-apple 

that  with  Gordon.    Heron  carried  the  election,  bat  was 

Rotten  at  the  core. 

unseated  by  the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 

Boy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

of  Commons  :  a  decision  which  it  is  said  he  took  so  much 

to  heart  that  it  aflected  his  health,  and  shortened  his 
jfe.j 

Here  is  Satan's  picture. 

Like  a  bizzard  gled, 

AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

Pouncing  poor  Bedeastle,^ 

Tune. — '^Buy  broom  besoms.** 

Sprawlin'  as  a  taed. 

, 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin, 

Fine  election  ware ; 

Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 

CoUieston^  can  boast; 

A'  in  high  repair. 

By  a  thievish  midge 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

They  had  been  nearly  lost 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

Wha  wants  troggin 

Let  him  come  to  me. 

Here  is  Murray's  fragments 

0'  the  ten  commands ; 

There's  a  noble  Earl's* 

Gifted  by  black  Jock« 

Fame  and  high  renown     . 

To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 

For  an  auld  sang — 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

It's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin? 
If  to  buy  ye're  slack, 

Homie's  tumin'  chapman,                    * 

Here's  the  worth  o'  Broughton* 

He'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 

In  a  needle's  ee ; 

Buy  braw  troggin. 

Here's  a  reputation 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 

Tint  by  Balmaghie. 

Wha  wants  troggin 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

Let  him  come  to  me. 

I  The  Earl  of  Galloway. 

OMorehead,ofUrr. 

■  Murray,  of  Broughton  and  Caillie. 

7  Laurie,  of  Redcastle. 

•     »  Bushby,  of  Tinwald-downs. 

•  Copland,  of  CoUieston  and  Blackwood. 

4  Maxwell,  of  Cardoness. 
The  Minister  of  Baittle. 

»  John  Bushby,  of  Tinwnld-dowM. 
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OLI. 
POEM, 

▲  BSBBttBD   TO 

MR.  SOTOHEIiL^  OOLLEOTOR  Of  JBX0I8E. 

DUKVBIIB,  1796. 

[The  gmtlemuL  to  whom  this  very  modMt,  and,  under 
the  ciTCQjiMtaiices,  most  effecting  application  for  hie 
nlury  was  made,  filled  the  oiBce  of  Collector  of  Ezciie 
for  the  dietrict,  and  wu  of  a  kind  and  generont  nature : 
bat  few  were  aware  that  the  poet  wae  loffering  both 
ftom  iU-health  and  poverty.] 

Fkixsd  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alaJse,  the  meikle  dell 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  at  it,  skelpin'  jig  and  reel, 

In  my  poor  pouches  t 

I  modestly  f^i'  fain  wad  hint  it. 
That  one  pound  one,  I  sairly  want  it, 
If  wi'  the  hixsie  down  ye  sent  it. 

It  would  be  kind ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted 

rd  bear't  in  mind. 

So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  new  come  laden,  groaning, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine ; 
]>omestio  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hale  design. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Ti'tb  heard  this  while  how  Fve  been  licket. 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nicket ; 
Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  fecket, 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  guid  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  tum'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  Pve  got  a  share  o't, 
And  by  that  life,  I'm  promised  mair  o't. 
My  hale  and  weel  Til  tak  a  care  o't, 

A  tentier  way : 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't. 

For  ance  and  aye  I 


OLn. 


'TO 


MISS  JESST  LEWARS, 

DUKISIIS. 
WIVK    JOBHSOH'e    (MVBICAL    MVaiVM.* 

[Mils  lewy  Leware  watched  over  the  declining  dayi 
of  the  poet,  with  the  affectionate  reverence  of  a  dangh- 
ter :  for  thia  ahe  hai  the  lilent  gratitude  of  all  who  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  Burns ;  she  has  received  more,  the 
thanks  of  tne  poet  himself,  expressed  in  verses  not  dee- 
tiaed  soon  to  die.] 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair. 
And  with  them  take  the  Poet's  prayer ; 
That  fate  may  in  her  fairest  page, 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name : 
With  native  worth  and  spotless  fame, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  man's  felon  snare ; 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find« 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend.  The  Bard. 
JvM  26,  1796. 


cLin. 

POEM    ON    LIFE^ 

ASVRMBUn  TO 

COLONEL   BE   PETSTEB. 

DUKIBIIS,    1796. 

[This  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  Poem  written  by  the 
hand,  or  conceived  by  the  muse  of  Bums.  The  person 
to  vHiom  it  is  addressed  was  Colonel  of  the  gentlemen 
Volunteen  of  Dumfries,  in  whose  ranks  Barns  was  a 
private:  he  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  prided  hiiu- 
self  on  having  defended  Detroit,  against  the  united  efforts 
of  the  French  and  Americans.  He  was  rough  and  aus- 
tere, and  thought  the  science  of  war  the  noblest  of  all  sci- 
ences :  he  affected  a  taste  for  literatnre,  and  wrote  verves. 

Mt  honoured  colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Tour  interest  in  the  Poet*s  weal ; 
Ah !  now  sma*  heart  hae  I  to  speel 

The  steep  Parnassus, 
Surrounded  thus  by  bolus,  pill. 

And  potion  glasses. 

0  what  a  canty  warld  were  it, 

Would  pun  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it; 

And  fortune  favour  worth  and  merit," 

As  they  deserve  I 
(And  aye  a  rowth,  roast  beef  and  claret ; 

Syne,  wha  wad  starve  Tl 
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Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 

Poov  man,  the  flie,  aft  bines  bye, 

And  in  paste  gems  and  .frippery  deck  her ; 

And  aft  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh. 

Oh  I  flickering,  feeble,  and  nnsicker 

Thy  auld  damn'd  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy. 

IVe  found  her  stUl, 

And  hellish  pleasure; 

Ay  wayering  like  the  willow-wicker, 

Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

'Tween  good  and  ill. 

Thy  sicker  treasure » 

Then  that  cnrst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 

Soon  heels-o'er  gowdie !  in  he  gangs, 

Watches,  like  bandrons  by  a  rattan, 

And  like  a  sheep  head  on  a  tangs. 

Our  sinfn'  saul  to  get  a  claut  on 

Thy  giming  laugh  eigoys  his  pangs 

YfV  felon  ire ; 

And  murd'ring  wrestle. 

Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye'll  ne'er  cast  sant  on— 

As,  dangling  in  the  wind,  he  hangs 

He's  aff  like  fire. 

A  gibbet's  tassel. 

Ah  Nickl  ah  Nick  I  it  is  na  fair. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  unoiril. 

First  shewing  us  the  tempting  ware, 

To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  driyel, 

Bright  wines  and  bonnie  lasses  rare. 

Abjuring  a'  intentions  eril, 

To  put  us  daft ; 

Iquatmy  pen: 

Syne,  weave,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

The  Lord  preserve  us  frae  the  devil, 

0*  hell's  damn'd  waft 

Amen  I  amen! 

EPITAPHS,  EPIGRAMS,  FRAGMENTS, 


ETC.,   ETC. 


ON    THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER. 

[William  Bamess  merited  his  ion's  ealogiumi:  he 
was  an  example  of  piety,  patience,  and  fortitnde.] 

0  Ts  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains. 

Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence  and  attend  I 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe ;    [pride ; 

«*  For  eVn  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 


ON  R.   A.,   ESQ. 


[Robert  Aiken,  Esq.,  to  whom  "  The  Cotter's  Sataiday 
Night"  is  addressed :  a  kind  and  generous  man.] 

Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  death  n€*er  made  cold. 


ni. 

ON  A  FRIEND. 

[The  name  of  this  friend  is  neither  mentioned  nor 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  poet's  productions.] 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest 
As  e'er  God  with  his  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth ; 
Few  hearts  like  his,  with  virtue  warm'd, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  inform'd : 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 


IV. 
FOR  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

[These  lines  allude  to  the  persecution  which  Hamilton 
endured  for  presuming  to  ride  on  Sunday,  and  stfy, 
"damn  it,**  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  Manchline.] 

The  poor  man  weeps— here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd : 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 
May  I  be  saVd  or  damn'd  I 
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V. 

VIU. 

ON  WEB  JOHNNY. 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  BULINO  ELDER. 

HIO  JAOIT  Wl>  JOHHNT. 

[Sonter  Hood  obtained  the  distinoUon  of  this  Epigram 

(Wm  Johnny  ww  John  Wilson,  printer  of  the  Kilmor- 
wek  edition  of  Bnms*s  Poeme :  he  donbted  the  racceu  of 

by  his  impertinent  inqniries  into  what  he  called  the 
moral  delinqneneies  of  Bums.] 

Hnni  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep  ;— 

which  he  printed  unaware  of  their  meaning.J 

To  h— U,  if  he's  gane  thither. 

WHOB*m  thon  art,  0  reader,  know, 

Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep. 

That  death  has  mnrdeT'd  Johnny ! 

He'U  hand  it  weel  thegither. 

An'  here  his  body  Ues  fa*  low— 

For  sanl  he  ne'er  had  ony. 

VI. 

IX. 
ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC. 

ON  JOHN  DOVE, 

[This  noisy  polemic  was  a  mason  of  the  name  of  Jamee 

Humphrey :  he  astonished  Cromek  by  an  eloquent  die* 

IHHKBIPIB,   MAUOHLIHl. 

tion.] 

hie  religion  ie  made  to  consist  of  a  comparative  appre- 

BiLOW  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes : 

ctation  of  the  Uqnors  he  kept.] 

0  Death,  it's  my  opinion. 

Hna  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon ; 

Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  blethrin'  b— oh 

What  was  his  religion? 

Into  thy  dark  dominion ! 

Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken. 

To  some  other  warP 
Mann  follow  the  carl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pidgeon  had  nane ! 

Strong  ale  was  ablution— 

X. 

Small  beer,  persecution, 
A  dram  was  memento  mari; 

ON  MISS  JEAN  SCOTT. 

But  a  fall  flowing  bowl 

[The  heroine  of  these  complimentary  lines  lived  in 

Was  the  saying  his  soal. 

Ayr,  and  cheered  the  poet  with  her  sweet  Toioe,  as  well 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 

Oh  !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times, 

Been  Jeany  Scott,  as  thou  art, 
The  brsTest  heart  on  English  ground 

Had  yielded  Uke  a  coward! 

VU. 

ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINB. 
[Thb  laboriotti  and  nsefol  wag  was  the  "  Dear  Smith, 

tlton  Bleeet  pawUe  thief,"  of  one  of  the  poet's  finest 

•pistles :  he  died  in  the  West  Indies.] 

XI. 

Lamxiit  him,  Manchline  husbands  a'. 
He  aften  did  assist  ye ; 

ON  A  HENPECKED  COUNTRY  SQUIBB. 

For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa, 

[Though  satisfied  with  the  severe  satire  of  these  line% 

Tour  wiyes  they  ne'er  had  missed  ye. 

the  poet  made  a  second  attempt.] 

Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  press 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 

To  school  in  bands  thegither, 

II  case  that's  still  too  common. 

0  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass,— 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd, 

Perhaps  he  was  your  father. 

The  de^il  rul'd  the  woman. 
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zn. 
ON  THE  SAME. 

[Th«  Moond  attempt  did  not  in  Baras't  faney 
tbia  fraitfai  tabject :  he  tried  hii  liand  again.] 

0  DxATH,  hadflt  thon  but  spared  his  life. 

Whom  we  this  day  lament, 
We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife. 

And  a'  been  weel  content  I 

fiVn  as  he  is,  canld  in  his  graff. 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do't ; 
Take  thon  the  oarlin's  carcase  aff, 

Thoa'se  get  the  sonl  to  boot 


xm. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

[In  theae  lines  he  bade  farewell  to  this  lonlid  dame, 
who  lived,  it  is  said,  in  Netherplaee,  near  Maachllne.] 

Oni  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  depriVd  of  her  husband  she  loved  so  well, 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he'd  showed 

her, 
She  reduc'd  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the 

powder. 
But  Queen  Netherplaee,   of  a  diff'rent  com- 
plexion. 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fhn'ral  direction, 
Would  have  eat  her  dear  lord,  on  a  slender  pre- 
tence, 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but  to  save  the  ex- 
"pense. 


XIV. 
THE  HIGHLAND  WELCOME. 

[Bnoi^took  farewell  of  the  hospitalitiei  of  the  Boot- 
tlah  Highland!  in  theee  happy  linei.] 

Whin  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come ; 
In  Heaven  itself  FU  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 


XV. 
ON  WILLIAM  SMELLIE. 

[Bmellie,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  History;  a  rfa- 
galar  person,  of  ready  wit,  and  negligent  in  notliiBg  savS 
his  dress.] 

Shxbwd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallaa  came, 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  gray  surtout,  the  same; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  rni^t^ 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaTiDg 
night: 

His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks  wild  staring,  thateh'd 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  un- 
matched : 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude, 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent^  and  good. 


XVI. 
VEBSES 

WXITTXir  ON  ▲  WIKDOW  OF  THB  INN   AT    CULXOV. 

[These  lines  were  written  on  receiving  what  tiie  poet 
considered  an  oncivil  refusal  to  look  at  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Carron  foundry.] 

Wb  came  na  here  to  view  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell. 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 

For  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door. 
Tour  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 

Sae  may,  shou'd  we  to  hell's  yetts  come 
Tour  billy  Satan  sair  us  1 


'  xvn. 

THE  BOO&WOBMS. 

[Bams  wrote  this  reproof  In  a  Shakspeare,  which  ht 
found  splendidly  bound  and  gilt,  but  unread  and  i 
eaten,  in  a  noble  person's  library.] 

Thbough  and  through  the  inspir'd  leaves, 
Te  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 

But  oh  I  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings. 
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xvni. 
LINES  OH  STIRLING. 

[On  Tiriting  Stirling,  Bum  wta  ■tang  at  baholdiBg 
nothing  bnt  deaoiatiott  in  th«  palacei  of  oar  princM  nd 
oar  halla  of  legislation,  and  vantad  his  indignation  in 
thoM  onto jal  Unas :  loma  ona  haa  nid  that  thaj  wara 
writtan  by  hii  eompanion,  Nieol,  bat  thia  waata  oos- 
ftnnation.] 

HiBB  8ta«rt8  <moe  in  glory  reign'd,   ' 
And  lawi  for  Sootland's  weal  ordain'd ; 
But  now  nnroof  d  their  palace  stands, 
Their  eoeptre's  sway'd  by  other  hands ; 
The  ixjnred  Stoart  line  is  gone, 
A  rae«  outlandish  flUs  their  throne ; 
An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost ; 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most 


XIX. 

THE  BEPBOOF. 

[Tha  impradanea  of  making  tha  iinaa  writtan  at  Stir- 
ling pablio  -was  hintad  to  Barns  by  a  iViand ;  ha  said, "  Oh, 
bat  I  maan  to  raprora  myself  for  it,"  wliich  ha  did  in 
tfaeaa  words.] 

Bash  mortal,  and  slanderous  Poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame ; 
Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes 

like  the  Bible, 
BajB  the  more  'tis  a  truth.  Sir,  the  more  'tis  • 

libel? 


XX. 
THE  BEPLT. 


[Tha  miniatar  of  Gladsomir  wrote  a  eansnra  on  tha 
Stiiltng  linas,  intimating,  as  a  priest,  that  Baras*s  nca 
was  nigh  ran,  and  as  a  prophet,  that  oblivion  awaited 
hia  mosa.    Tha  poat  replied  to  tha  ezpostalation.] 

LiKs  Esop's  lion.  Bums  says,  sore  I  feel 
All  others'  scorn— but  damn  that  ass's  heel. 


XXI. 
LIKES 


WSXRSir  VMSBE   TBS  PICmtS  or   THX  OXLSBIATXD 
MISS  BVHRS. 

(Tha  maa  Bams  of  thesa  Unea  waa  wall  known  in 
ftosa  days  to  tha  backs  of  tha  Scottish  metropolis :  there 
ia  still  a  lattar  by  tha  poet,  claiming  from  tha  magis- 


trates of  Edinborgh  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
social  morality,  ia  behalf  of  his  fair  namesake.] 

CiABi,  ye  prudes,  your  enyious  railings, 
LoTely  Bums  has  charms— confess : 

Trae  it  is,  she  had  one  failing — 
Had  a  woman  eter  less  f 


xxn. 

EXTEBIPORE  IN  THE  COUBT  OF  SESSION. 

[These  portraits  are  strongly  coloarad  with  tha  paf* 
tialitias  ot  tha>>at:  Dandaa  had  offended  Ua  prida, 
Eiakua  had  pleased  his  vanity ;  and  as  ha  felt  ha  spoka.j 

LORD  ADTOOATl. 

Hi  elenoh'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist. 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
'TUl  in  a  declamation-mist 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gaped  for't,  he  grap'd  for^t, 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short 

He  eked  out  wi'  law,  man. 


Collected  Hany  stood  awee. 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man : 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  mefbl  e'e, 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man; 
Like  wind-driVn  hail  it  did  assail. 

Or  torrents  owre  a  linn,  man; 
The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 


xxni. 

THE  HENPECKED  HUSBAND. 

[A  lady  who  expressed  hersalf  with  ineiTility  aboal 
har  hasband's  potationa  with  Bams,  waa  lawardad  by 
thasa  sharp  lines.] 

Cuss'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life. 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife  I 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  fHend's  secret  teU ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell  i 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart ; 
rd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
rd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perrerst  b— k 
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XXIV. 

WRITTEN  AT  INVERAET. 

[Neglected  at  the  inn  of  Inverary,  on  aeconnt  of  the 
preienee  of  eome  northern  chiefs,  and  overlooked  by  his 
Grace  of  ArgyUj  the  poet  let  looee  his  wrath  and  his 
rhyme :  tradition  speaks  of  a  parsoit  which  took  place 
on  the  part  of  the  Campbell,  when  he  was  told  of  his 
mistake,  and  of  a  resolution  not  to  be  soothed  on  the 
part  of  the  bard.] 

Whoi'bs  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  ease,  * 

Unless  he's  come  to  wait  upon 
The  Lord  their  God,  his  Grace. 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger ; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surelj  in  his  anger. 


XXV. 

ON  ELPHINSTON'S  TRANSLATIONS 

or 

kabtial's  xpianAMS. 

[Bams  thus  relates  the  origin  of  th\s  sally  :— 
"Stopping  at  a  merchant's  shop  in  Edinbniigh,  a 
fHend  of  mine  one  day  pat  Elphinston's  Translation  of 
Martial  into  my  hand,  and  desired  my  opinion  of  it.  I 
asked  permission  to  write  my  opinion  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  book ;  which  being  granted,  I  wrote  this  epigram.] 

0  THOV,  whom  poesy  abhors, 
Whom  prose  has  turned  out  of  doors, 
Heard^st  thou  that  groan?  proceed  no  further; 
'Twas  laurelled  Martial  roaring  murtherl 


XXVI. 
INSCRIPTION, 

ox  THS  HIADSTONB  Of  IBBOUSSOH. 

[Some  social  friends,  whose  good  feelings  were  better 
than  their  taste,  have  ornamented  with  sapplemental 
iron  work  the  headstone  which  Bums  erected,  with  this 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  bard,  Fer- 
gasson.'' 

Here  lies 
RoBSXT  FnoVBBON,  Poet. 
Bom,  September  5, 1761 ; 
Died,  Oct.  Iff,  1774. 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
'*  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ;" 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o*er  her  poet's  dust 


xxvn. 

ON  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[The  Willie  Michie  of  this  epigram  was,  it  is  said, 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gleiah,  in  Fifeshin :  he 
met  Bams  daring  his  first  visit  to  Edinboxgh.J 

HiBi  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes ; 

0,  Satan  I  when  ye  tak'  him, 
Gi'  him  the  schoolin'  o'  your  weans, 

For  derer  de'ils  he'll  mak'  them. 


XX  vm. 
A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

[This  was  an  extempore  grace,  prononaoed  by  the 
poet  at  a  dinner-table,  in  Domfries:  he  was  ever  ready 
to  contribate  the  small  change  of  rhyme,  for  either  the 
nse  or  amassment  of  a  company.] 

0  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  eyery  creature's  want  I 
We  bless  thee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  please  thee,  Heayenly  Guide, 

May  neyer  worse  be  sent ; 
But,  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Lord  bless  us  with  content  1 

Amen. 


XXIX. 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

[Pronoaneed,  tradition  says,  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  RM- 
del,  of  Woodleigh-Park.] 

0  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move. 

Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore. 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  proye. 

And  grateful  would  adore. 
And  if  it  please  thee,  Power  aboTC) 

Still  grant  us  with  such  store. 
The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  lore. 

And  we  desire  no  more. 


XXX. 

ON  WAT, 


[The  name  of  ths  object  of  this  fierce  epigram  might 
be  found,  bat  in  gratifying  cariosity,  some  pain  woald  b^ 
inflicted.] 

Sio  a  reptile  was  Wat, 
Sic  a  miscreant  slaye. 
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That  the  yery  irormB  duxui*d  him 
When  laid  in  his  graye. 

"In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine," 
A  starr'd  reptile  ones ; 

**  An'  his  heart  is  rank  poison,'' 
Another  replies. 


ON  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  GROSE. 

[This  was  a  ftAv  fally :  It  is  nid  that  OroM,  who 
was  yerj  fat,  though  he  joinad  in  the  laugh,  did  not  n- 
lishit.] 

Thi  deyil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying, 
So  whip!   at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came 

flying; 
Bat  when  he  approach'd  where  poor  Francis  lay 

moaning, 
And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burden  a-groan- 

ing, 
AstonisVdl    confounded  I    ory'd  Satan,    '<By 

m  want  him,  ere  I  take  such  a  danmable  load  1" 


xxxn. 

IMFBOHPTU, 
TO  MISS  AINSLIE. 

[These  lines  were  occasioned  by  a  sermon  on  sin,  to 
wUeh  the  poet  and  Miss  Alnslie  of  Berrywell  had 
listened,  during  his  visit  to  the  border.] 

Fair  maid,  yon  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue : — 
^Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 

Not  angels  such  as  you ! 


xxxm. 

THE  KIRK  OF  LAMINGTON. 

[One  rough,  cold  day,  Bums  listened  to  a  sermon,  so 
itile  to  his  liking,  in  the  kirk  of  Lamington,  in  Clydes- 
dale, that  he  left  this  protest  on  the  seat  where  he  sat.] 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  eyer  blew. 
As  oaulder  kirk,  and  in't  but  few; 
As  cauld  a  minister's  e*er  spak, 
Ye'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  come  back. 


xxxrv. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

(In  answer  to  a  gentleman,  who  called  the  solem 
League  and  Covenant  ridiculous  and  fanatical.] 

Thb  solemn  League  and  Coyenant 
Cost  Scotland  blood— cost  Scotland  tears ; 

But  it  sealed  freedom's  sacred  cause— 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  i 


XXXV. 

WRITTEN  ON  A  PANE  OF  GLASS, 

IN  THI  mil  AT  KorrAT. 

[A  friend  asked  the  poet  why  God  made  Miss  Davies 
so  little,  and  a  lady  who  was  with  her,  so  large :  before 
the  ladies,  who  had  just  passed  the  window,  were  out 
of  sight,  the  following  answer  was  recorded  on  a  pane 
ot  glass.] 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? 

Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
The  higher  yalue  on  it. 


XXXVI. 

SPOKEN, 

OH  BlXao  APPOIHTBD  TO  THS  SZCISI. 

[Bums  took  no  pleasure  in  the  name  of  ganger :  the 
situation  was  unworthy  of  him,  and  he  seldom  hentated 
to  say  so.] 

SBAEOHDro  auld  wiyes'  barrels, 

Och — hon  1  the  day  I 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ; 

But— what'll  ye  say  I 
These  moyin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans 
Wad  moTc  the  yery  hearts  o'  stanes  1 


xxxvn. 

LINES  ON  MRS.  EEMBLE. 

[The  poet  wrote  these  lines  in  Mrs.  Riddel's  box  in  the 
Dumfries  Theatre,  in  the  winter  of  1791 :  he  was  much 
moyed  by  Mrs.  Kemble's  noble  and  pathetic  acting.] 

Ebmbli,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod ; 
At  Tarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flowed. 
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xxxym. 

TO  MR.   STME. 

[John  Bjmo,  of  By^dald,  a  rkymw,  a  wit,  and  a  gantlo- 
man  of  adacation  and  intelliganca,  wai,  whila  Barns 
laaidad  in  Dumfrieti  hia  ohiaf  companion :  ha  waa  brad 
to  tfaa  law. 

No  more  of  your  gaests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 
And  cook'ry  the  first  In  the  nation ; 

Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 


XXXIX. 

TO  MR.  STME. 

With  ▲  PKinicT  of  ▲  dozsn  or  voktib. 

[Tha  tayam  where  theie  linei  were  written  wai  kept 
by  a  wandering  mortal  of  tha  name  of  Smith;  who, 
having  viiitad  in  lome  capacity  or  other  the  Holy  Land, 
pat  on  hie  lign,  "  John  Smith,  from  Jeraaalem.''  He 
wai  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jeroealem  John.] 

0,  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 

Or  hops  the  flavonr  of  thy  wit, 
'Twere  drink  for  first  of  hmnan  kind, 
A  gift  that  e'en  for  Syme  were  fit. 
Jinuakm  Tavern,  Dumfries. 


XL. 
A   GRACE. 


(Thia  Grace  wai  epoken  at  tha  table  of  Byadale,  where 
to  the  beet  oookery  was  added  the  richeat  wine,  aa  well 
aa  tha  rareet  wit:  Hyelop  wai  a  diitiller.] 

Lord,  we  thank  and  thee  adore, 
For  temporal  gifts  we  little  merit ; 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more. 
Let  William  Hyslop  give  the  spirit 


XLI. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  GOBLET. 

pYritten  on  a  dinner-goblet  by  the  hand  of  Bnmi. 
Byrne,  exasperated  at  having  hii  let  of  cryital  defaoad, 
threw  the  goblet  nnder  the  grate :  it  wai  taken  np  by  hii 
clerk,  and  it  ii  itiU  preierved  ai  a  cariosity.] 

There's  death  in  the  cnp-^ae  beware  t 
Nay,  more — ^there  is  danger  in  touching ; 

But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  f 
The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching  t 


XLn. 

THE  INVITATION. 

[Bo  mi  had  a  happy  knack  in  acknowledging  eiviitiai 
these  linei  were  written  with  a  pencil  on  tha  paper  ia 
which  Mn.HyBlop,  of  Lochrntton,  enclosed  an  invitatioa 
to  dinner.] 

The  King's  most  humble  servant  I, 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 

But  I  am  yours  at  dinner-time, 
Or  eke  the  devil's  in  it. 


xun. 

THE  CREED  OP  POVERTY. 

[When  tha  commimonen  of  Exciia  told  Bnmi  that 
ha  waa  to  act,  and  not  to  think ;  he  took  out  hii  pencil 
and  wrote  «  The  Creed  of  Poverty."] 

In  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix. 

And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 
Bear  this  in  mind — ^be  deaf  and  blind; 

Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 


XLIV. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

[That  Barm  loved  liberty  and  lympathlxed  with  thou 
who  were  warring  in  Its  causa,  these  lines,  and  hondiads 
more,  sofllcienUy  testify.] 

Grant  me,  indulgent  HeaVn,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give, 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air. 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 


XLV. 

THE  PARSON'S  LOOKS. 

[Some  sarcastic  person  said,  in  Bams's  hearing,  Uial 
there  was  falsehood  in  tha  Reverend  Dr.  Bumside's 
ooks :  the  poet  mased  for  a  moment,  and  replied  in  lines 
which  have  less  of  trnth  than  point.] 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 

I  must  and  will  deny ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave— 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 
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XLVI. 

THE  TOAD-EATEB. 

[This  reproof  wu  adminiiUred  •zttmpora  to  one  of 
the  goMU  at  the  table  of  Sfazwell,  of  Terranghty,  whoae 
whole  talk  was  of  Dokei  with  whom  he  had  dined,  and 
of  earla  with  whom  he  had  tapped.] 

What  of  eftrla  with  whom  you  haye  sapt, 
And  of  dukes  that  you  cUned  with  yestretn  ? 

Lord !  a  loii8e»  Sir,  Is  stOl  but  a  louse, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen. 


XLvn. 

ON  BOBEBT  BIDDEL. 

[I  eopied  theie  linea  from  a  pane  ot  glaae  in  the  Prlan- 
CarM  Hermitage,  on  which  they  had  been  traeed  with 
the  diamond  of  Bonn.] 

To  Biddel,  much-lamented  man. 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear ; 
Reader,  dost  Talne  matchless  worth  ? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 


XLYin. 
THE   TOAST. 


[Banifl  being  called  on  for  a  loiig,  by  hie  brother  Toloa- 
leers,  on  a  festiTe  occasion,  gave  the  following  Toast.] 

IiBTKAD  of  a  song,  boys,  Til  give  you  a  toast- 
Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that 

we  lost  I— 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say?  nay,  by  HeaVn,  that 

we  found ; 
For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes 

round. 
The  next  in  succession.  Til  give  you — ^the  King ! 
Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he 

swing; 
And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitu- 
tion, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Bevolution ; 
And  longer  vrith  politics  not  to  be  eramm'd. 
Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  snd  be  Tyranny  damn'd ; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal. 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first 
triiL 


ZLIX. 
OV  ▲  PBBSOH  HI0KH1.KBD 

THE    MABQUIS. 

[.n  a  moment  when  vanity  prevailed  against  prudence^ 
this  person,  who  kept  a  respectable  pnblic-honse  in  Dnm- 
IHet,  desired  Buns  to  write  his  epitaph.] 

Hbbji  lies  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  were 

shamm'd; 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


L. 

LINES 
wuTTiN  OH  A.  wnmow. 

[Bnma  traced  these  words  with  a  diamond,  on*the 
window  of  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  DomAries,  as  a 
reply,  or  reproof,  to  one  who  had  been  vritty  on  excise- 
men.] 

Ts  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneer- 
ing 

'Gainst  poor  Excisemen?  give  the  cause  a  hear- 
ing; 

What  are  you,  landlords'  rent-rolls?  teasing 
ledgers: 

What  premiers — ^what?  even  monarchs'  mighty 
gangers : 

Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming  godly  wise 
men? 

What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  Excisemen? 


LI. 

LINES 
vraitnor  oir  a.  wnreow  or  m  slobi  tavxbh. 


[The  Globe  Tavern  was  Bnnis's  favoulto  "  Howff," 
as  h«  called  it.  It  had  other  attractions  than  good 
liqnor;  there  liyed  "Anna,  with  the  golden  locks.*'] 

Tki  graybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his 
treasures. 
Give  me  vrith  gay  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  plea- 
sures. 
But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 
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Ln. 

THE  SELKIRK  GRACE. 

[On  a  Tiiit  to  St.  Mary's  Isia,  Burns  was  reqaestod  ly 
the  noble  owner  to  say  grace  to  dinner;  he  obeyed  in 
these  linesi  now  known  in  Galloway  by  the  name  of  *  <  The 
Selkirk  Grace."] 

Som  hae  meat  and  oanna  eat» 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

Bat  we  hae  meat  and  we  oaa  eat, 
And  eae  the  Lord  be  thanket. 


LHI. 

TO  BR.  MAXWELL, 
ON  JESSIE  STAIG'B  RECOVEBT. 

[Maxwell  was  a  skilfal  physician ;  and  Jessie  Staig,  the 
Provost's  eldest  daughter,  was  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty :  she  died  early.] 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  yon  craye 

That  merit  I  deny. 
Yon  saye  fair  Jessie  from  the  graye— 

An  angel  conld  not  die. 


LIV. 
EPITAPH. 


[These  lines  were  traced  by  the  hand  of  Bums  on  a 
goblet  belonging  to  Gabriel  Richardson,  brewer,  in 
Dumfries:  it  is  car^nlly  preserved  in  the  family.] 

HiBi  brewer  Gabriers  fire's  extincti 

And  empty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest— if,  as  he  brew'd,  he  drink — 

Li  upright  yirtnons  morals. 


LV. 

EPITAPH 
ON  WILLIAM  NICOL. 

^^S[eo\  was  a  seholar,  of  ready  and  rough  wit,  who 
toyed  a  Joke  and  a  gill.] 

Ts  maggots,  feast  on  Nicors  brain. 
For  few  do  feasts  yeVe  gotten ; 

And  fix  your  claws  in  NicoVs  heart, 
For  deU  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 


LVL 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAP-DOG, 

NAKSn    SOHO. 

[When  visiting  with  Syme  at  Kenmore  Castle,  Buns 
wrote  this  Epitaph,  rather  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  at  the 
request  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  honour  of  her  lap 
dog.] 

Ik  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Tour  heayy  loss  deplore ; 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around. 
Scream  your  discordant  Joys ; 

Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 
With  Echo  silent  lies. 


Lvn. 

ON  A  NOTED  GOX£;OMB. 

[Neither  Ayr,  Edinbuigh,  nor  Dumfries  have  contested 
the  honour  of  producing  the  person  on  whom  these  lines 
were  written :— coxcombs  are  the  growth  of  all  dis- 
tricts.] 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Willy's  breast, 
His  chicken-heart  so  tender ; 

But  build  a  castle  on  his  head. 
His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 


LVm. 

ON  SniHG  THS  BBAUTIFUL  SBAT  OV 

LOED  GALLOWAY. 

[This,  and  the  three  succeeding  Epigrams,  are  hasty 
squibs  thrown  amid  the  tumult  of  a  contested  election, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  the  fixed  and  deliberate  sent:- 
ments  of  the  poet,  regarding  an  ancient  and  noble  house.] 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair?— 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  caye, 

The  picture  of  tiiy  mind  I 
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ON  THE  SAME. 

No  Stewart  art  thon,  Galloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  braye ; 

Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knaye. 


LX. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

Bbioht  ran  thy  line,  0  Galloway, 
Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  sire  I 

So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way, 
So  ended  in  a  mire. 


LXI. 
TO  THE  SAME, 

OR  THS  ▲VTHOK   BXXHO    TBBSATXXXS   WITH   HII 
KXBSHTMXIVT. 

Spaxs  me  thy  Tengeance,  Galloway, 

In  qniet  let  me  liye : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 

For  thou  hast  none  to  giye. 


IiXn. 

ON   A  COUNTRY  LAIRD. 

[BIr.  ICaxwell,  of  Cardonew,  afterwards  Sir  DaTid, 
ttpoaed  himaelf  to  tha  rhyming  wrath  of  Bams,  by  liia 
tetivity  in  the  eontesAd  elections  of  Heron.] 

Bless  Jesns  Christ,  0  Cardoness, 

With  grateM  lifted  eyes, 
Who  said  that  not  the  sonl  alone 

Bat  body  too,  most  rise : 
For  had  he  said,  <*the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliyer ;" 
Alas  t  alas  I  0  Cardoness, 

Then  thon  hadst  slept  for  eyer. 


LXni. 
ON  J[OHN  BUSHBT. 

(Bams,  In  his  harshest  lampoons,  always  admitted  the 
talents  of  Boshby :  the  peasantry,  who  hate  all  clever 


attorneys,  loyed  to  handle  hie  ehaimoter  with  nnsparing 
Aeyerity.] 

Embm  lies  John  Boshby,  honest  man ! 
Cheat  him,  Deyil,  fpn  ye  can. 


LXIV. 
THE  TRUE  LOYAL  NATIVES. 

[At  a  dinner-party,  where  politics  ran  high,  lines 
signed  by  men  who  called  themselves  the  tme  loyal 
natives  of  Ihimfries,  were  handed  to  Bnms :  he  took  ■ 
pencil,  and  at  once  wrote  this  reply.] 

Ti  trne  **  Loyal  Natives,"  attend  to  my  song. 
In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long ; 
From  enyy  or  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt. 
But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  con- 
tempt? 


LXV. 
ON  A  SUICIDE. 

[Bams  was  observed  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Copland  Hat- 
ohison,  to  fix,  one  morning,  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  grave 
of  a  person  who  had  committed  saicide :  on  the  paper 
these  lines  were  pencilled.] 

Eabth'd  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 

Planted  by  Satan's  dibble- 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  damn'd  himsel' 

To  saye  the  Lord  the  trouble. 


LXVI. 

EXTEMPORE 
FnrKiD  ON  A  lady's  ooaoh. 

["Printed,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "flrom  a  copy 
in  Bams*s  handwriting,"  a  slight  alteration  in  the  last 
line  is  made  from  an  oral  version.] 

Lr  yon  rattle  along  like  yoor  mistress's  tongue. 
Your  speed  wiU  outrival  the  dart : 

But,  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on 
the  road 
If  your  stuff  has  the  rot,  like  her  heart 
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Lxvn. 

LINES 
TO  JOHN  RANKINB. 

[Thate  linM  wvra  nid  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet  to  RaaUne,  of  Adamhill,  with  orden  to  forward 
them  when  he  died.] 

Hi  who  of  Ranldiie  saag  lies  stiif  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grasa j  hillock  hidee  his  head ; 
Alasl  alaal  a  deTiliah  change  indeed. 


LXYin. 
JESST  LEWABS. 

pYritten  on  the  blank  side  of  a  list  of  wild  beaats,  exhi- 
biting in  Dnmfriea.  "  Now,'*  latd  the  poet,  who  waa 
then  very  iU,  <<  it  ia  fit  to  be  presented  to  a  lady."] 

Talk  not  to  me  of  sayages 

From  Afric's  bnming  sun, 
No  sayage  e'er  could  rend  mj  heart 

As,  Jessy*  thou  hast  done. 
Bat  Jessy's  loTcly  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  OTon  to  yiew  the  heayenly  choir 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight 


LXIX. 

THE  TOAST. 

[One  day,  when  Bams  was  ill  and  seemed  in  slumber, 
he  observed  Jessy  Lewars  moving  about  the  house  with 
a  light  step  lest  she  should  disturb  him.  He  took  a 
crystal  goblet  oontaining  wine-and-water  for  moistening 
his  lips,  wrote  these  words  upon  it  with  a  diamond,  and 
presented  it  to  her. 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine. 
Gall  a  toast— a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessy  be  tl^e  name ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast, 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 


LXX. 
ON  MISS  JESST  LEWABS. 

[The  constancy  of  her  attendance  on  the  poet's  sick* 
bed  and  anxiety  of  mind  brought  a  slight  illness  upon 
Jessy  Lewars.    "  Ton  must  not  die  yet,*'  said  the  poet :  | 


"give  me  that  goblet,  and  I  shall  prepare  yon  for  tht 
worst."  He  traced  these  lines  with  his  diamond,  and 
said,  <*  That  will  be  a  compdnion  to  <  The  Toast*  >* 

Sat,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 
Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside  ? 

It  is  not  purity  and  worth. 
Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 

B.  B. 


LXXI. 

ox  TKS 

BEGOVEBT  OF  JESST  LEWABS. 

[A  little  repose  brought  health  to  the  young  lady. 
"  I  knew  you  would  not  die,"  observed  the  poet,  with  a 
smile :  <*  there  is  a  poetic  reason  for  your  recovery :"  he 
wrote,  and  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  following  lines.] 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth. 

The  natives  of  the  sky ; 
Tet  still  one  seraph's  left  on  earth, 
*       For  Jessy  did  not  die. 

B.  B. 


Lxxn. 

TAM,  THE  CHAPMAN. 

[Tam,  the  chapman,  is  said  by  the  late  William  Cob- 
bett,  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  Thomas  Kennedy,  a 
native  of  Ayrshire,  sgent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  confounds  him 
with  the  Kennedy  to  whom  Bums  addressed  several  let- 
ters and  verses,  which  I  printed  in  my  edition  of  the  poet 
in  IBM :  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
one  was  Thomas  and  the  name  of  the  other  John.] 

As  Tam  the  Chapman  on  a  day, 
Wi'  I>eath  forgather'd  by  the  way, 
Weel  pleas'd  he  greets  a  wight  so  famous. 
And  Death  was  nae  less  pleas'd  wi'  Thomas, 
Wha  eheerftilly  lays  down  the  pack. 
And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack ; 
His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart, 
Sae  tickled  Death  they  could  na  part: 
Sae  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 
Death  takes  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarterSi 
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[Thate  liBM  •Mm  to  ow«  tlMir  origin  to  th*  prM«pt  of 


«  The  prtwnfe 
Thibnu.tW9 


Uoarala, 


Hibb'8  a  bottle  and  an  honest  fHend ! 

What  wad  you  wish  for  mair,  mant 
Wha  kens  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  o'  oare,  mant 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought»  ma&l 
Beliere  me,  happiness  is  shy. 

And  comes  not  ay  when  sought,  man. 


ULXTV. 

lT1i«  MBtiinrat  which  theM  line*  «zpi«M,  wu  one 
&iiuliar  to  Bnnu,  in  the  early,  u  well  u  coacloding 
daTBofhialife.] 

Thouqk  fickle  Fortune  has  deceiTed  me. 
She  promised  fair  and  performed  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereaV d  me, 
Tet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still.— 

ni  act  idth  prudence  as  fur's  I'm  able^ 

But  if  success  I  must  neyer  find. 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

m  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 


LXXV. 

TO  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[The  John  Kennedy  to  whom  theee  verieB  and  the  rae- 
eeedinf  line*  were  addreoed,  lived,  in  1796,  at  Dnrnfriei- 
houe,  and  hit  taate  waa  so  mneh  eiteemed  by  the  poet, 
that  he  aabmitted  hia  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  and  the 
"Mountain  Daiey"  to  hie  judgment:  he  Mema  to  have 
been  of  a  social  disposition.] 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchline  Cross, 

Ir—d,  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy, 
And  down  the  gate  in  faith  they're  worse 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But  as  Vm  sayin',  please  step  to  Dew's, 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brews, 
1^  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  ye  are  there. 
And  if  we  dinna  hae  a  bouze 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 


If  B  no  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow. 
Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow, 
But  gie  me  Just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  ingine, 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow, 

And  then  we'll  shine. 

Now  if  ye're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak, 
An'  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  nae  friendship  I  will  troke. 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel, 
Te  hate  as  ill's  the  yery  deil 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel-^ 

Come,  Sir,  here's  tae  you  1 
Hae,  there's  my  haun,  I  wise  you  weel, 

And  gude  be  wi'  you. 

BoBiBT  BuunsB. 
MougiO,  8  March,  1786. 


LXXVI. 

TO  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

Fabxwxll,  dear  friend  I  may  guid  luck  hit  you. 
And  'mang  her  fayourites  admit  you ! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  emit  you. 

May  nane  belieye  him  t 
And  ony  deU  that  thinks  to  get  you. 

Good  Lord  deceiye  him ! 
R.  B. 
KUmamoek,  Augmt,  1780 


Lxxvn. 

[Cromek  found  these  chaaaeteristie  lines  among  tha 
poet's  papers.] 

Thxbs's  naethin  like  the  honest  nappy  I 
WhaurHl  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy. 
Or  women,  sonsie,  saft  an'  sappy, 

'Tween  mom  an'  mom 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie 

In  glass  or  horn  T 

rye  seen  me  daezt  upon  a  time ; 
I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme ; 
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Just  ae  hanf  mnohkin  does  me  prime. 
Ought  less  Ib  litde, 

Then  beck  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme, 

Asgleg'sawhitae. 


LXXYin. 
OV  THB  BLAXX  UAV 


OF  ▲ 

WOBK  BT  HANNAH  MOBS. 

FRI8BHTBD  BT  MBS.  0 ^ 

Thou  flattering  work  of  friendship  kind, 
8tUl  may  thy  pages  oall  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor ; 
Though  sweetly  female  eyery  part, 
f  et  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart, 

Does  both  the  sexes  honour. 
She  showed  her  taste  refined  and  Just^ 

When  she  selected  thee, 
Tet  deviating,  own  I  must. 
For  so  approving  me  I 
But  kind  still.  Til  mind  still 

The  giver  in  the  gift ; 
ril  bless  her,  and  wiss  her 
A  Friend  aboTO  the  Lift 
ifo«^  AprU,  1786. 


LXXIX. 

TO  THB  MBN  Aim  BBITHBBV 
OF  IBM 

MASONIC  LODGE  AT  TABBOLTON. 

Within  your  dear  mansion  may  wayward  con- 
tention. 
Or  withering  enyy  ne*er  enter : 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 
And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre. 
EdMwrghj  28  Augwt,  1787. 


LXXX. 

IMPBOMPTU. 

[The  tambler  on  which  theM  ▼arwi  ve  inieilbad  bj 
the  diamond  of  Barns,  found  its  way  to  the  handa  of  Bir 
Walter  Bcott,  and  ia  no w  among  the  traaaoiM  of  Abboti- 
ford.] 

You'bi  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 
You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 
That's  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art 


Come  bumpers  high,  express  your  ji^y 
The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 

The  tappit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben. 
To  welcome  Willie  Stewart 

My  foes  be  Strang,  and  fHends  be  slaok, 

Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it, 
May  woman' on  him  turn  her  back. 

That  wrongs  thee,  Willie  Stewart 


LXXXI. 
PBATEB  FOB  ADAM  ABMOUB. 

[The  origin  of  thia  prayer  ia  curiooa.  In  1785,  the 
maid-iervant  of  an  innkeeper  at  Manchline,  having  heea 
eaoght  in  what  old  ballad*makera  delicately  call  "  the 
deed  of  ahame,"  Adam  Armour,  the  brother  of  the  poet'i 
bonnie  Jean,  with  one  or  two  more  of  hia  comradea,  eza- 
eated  a  natic  act  of  juitice  upon  her,  by  parading  her 
perforce  through  the  village,  placed  on  a  loogh,  on- 
pruned  piece  of  wood :  an  nnpleaaant  ceremony,  vulgarly 
called  "  Riding  the  Stang.>>  Thia  waa  reaented  by 
Qeordie  and  Nanae,  the  girPe  master  and  miatreaa :  law 
waa  reaorted  to,  and  aa  Adam  had  to  hide  till  the  matter 
waa  tattled,  he  dunt  not  venture  home  till  late  on  the 
Saturday  nighta.  In  one  of  these  home-cominga  he  met 
Buma,  who  laughed  when  he  heard  the  atory,  and  aaid, 
"  You  have  need  of  aome  one  to  pray  for  yon."  "  No 
one  can  do  that  better  than  youraelf,"  waa  the  reply,  and 
thia  huraoroua  interceaaion  was  made  on  the  instant,  and, 
aa  it  ia  aaid,  "  clean  off  loof."  From  Adam  Armour  I 
obtained  the  verses,  and  when  he  wrote  them  out,  he 
told  the  atory  in  which  the  prayer  originated.] 

LoKD,  pity  me,  for  I  am  little. 
An  elf  of  mischief  and  of  mettle, 
That  can  like  ony  wabster's  shuttle. 

Jink  there  or  here. 
Though  scarce  as  lang's  a  gude  kale-whittie, 

I'm  unco  queer. 
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Lord  pity  now  onr  waefti'  oaee, 

For  Geordie'8  Jnrr  we're  in  diegrace, 

Because  we  stang'd  her  through  the  place, 

'Mang  hundreds  laughin', 
For  which  we  dauma  show  onr  face 

Within  the  clachan. 

And  now  we're  dem'd  in  glens  and  haUows, 
And  hnnted  as  was  William  Wallace, 
By  constables,  those  blackguard  fellows, 

And  bailies  baith, 
0  Lord,  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows  f 

That  cursed  death. 

Auld,  grim,  black-bearded  Geordie's  sel', 
0  shake  him  ewre  the  mouth  o'  hell, 
And  let  him  hing  and  roar  and  yell, 

Wi'  hideous  din. 
And  if  he  offers  to  rebel 

Just  heaye  him  in. 


When  Death  comes  in  wi'  glimmering  blink* 
And  tips  auld  drunken  Nanse  the  wink' 
Oaur  Satan  gle  her  a — e  a  clink 

Behint  his  yett, 
And  fill  her  up  wi'  brimstone  drink, 

fied  reeking  het! 

There's  Jookie  and  the  haVrel  Jenny, 
Some  deyil  seize  them  in  a  hurry. 
And  waft  them  in  th'  infernal  wherry, 

Straught  throa{^  the  lake. 
And  gle  their  hides  a  noble  curry, 

Wi'  oU  of  aik. 

As  for  the  lass,  lascinous  body, 

She's  had  mischief  enough  already, 

Weel  stang'd  by  market,  mill,  and  smiddie, 

She's  suffer'dsair; 
But  may  she  wintle  in  a  widdie. 

If  she  wh-re  mair. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 


I. 

r 

HANDSOME   NELL. 

Tune. — "lam  a  man  unmarried," 

[*'Thii  eompontioB,"  mb.jm  Bunu  in  hii  "Gonunon- 
p.ac«  Book,*'  *<  was  the  fint  of  my  performancM,  and 
doM  at  an  early  period  in  life,  when  my  heart  glowed 
with  honeat,  warm  aimplicity ;  unacquainted  and  oneor- 
mpted  with  the  waya  of  a  wicked  world.  The  mbjeet 
of  it  wai  a  yonng  girl  who  really  deaenred  all  the  praiaei 
I  have  beatowed  on  her."] 

I. 

0  oxci  I  loVd  a  bonnie  lass. 

Ay,  and  I  loye  her  still ; 
And  whilst  that  honour  warms  my  breast, 

I'll  loye  my  handsome  Nell. 


As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen. 
And  mony  fall  as  braw ; 

But  for  a  modest  gracefti'  mien 
The  like  I  neyer  saw. 

III. 


A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess. 
Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e. 


But  without  some  better  qualities 
She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 


But  Nelly's  looks  are  blithe  and  sweet. 

And  what  is  best  of  a'. 
Her  reputation  is  complete. 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 


She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat. 

Both  decent  and  genteel : 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

VI. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 

But  it*s  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart 

VII. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 
'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 

For  absolutely  in  my  breast 
She  reigns  without  control 
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LUCKLESS    FORTUNE. 

[TheM  lin6B|  as  Bunui  infonni  a«,  were  written  to  a 
tnne  of  hii  own  eomponng,  oonniting  of  thrae  parts, 
and  the  words  were  the  eoho  of  the  air.] 

0  BAQiira  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0 1 
0  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  mj  leaf  foil  low,  0 1 
My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 

My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  0 ; 
The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 

And  made  my  branches  grow,  0. 
But  luckless  fortune's  northern  stdrms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0 ; 
But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0. 


ni. 

I  DBEAM'D  I  LAT. 

[Thete  melancholy  yeriei  were  written  when  the  poet 
was  aome  seventeen  years  old :  his  early  days  ware  typi- 
eal  of  his  latter.] 


I  dbiam'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing. 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rare  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling  drumlie  ware. 

II. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning. 

Such  the  pleasure  I  enjoy'd : 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiVd  me, 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony  a  Joy  and  hope  boreaVd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


IV. 

TIBBIE,   I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAT. 

Tune— "/n9«reaZcr«  J2m2." 

[The  Tibbie  who  "  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stcmre," 
was,  it  is  said,  the  daoghter  of  a  man  vrfto  was  laird  ct 
three  acres  of  peatmoss,  and  thought  it  became  her  fee 
pat  on  airs  in  consequence.] 

OHO&US. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day. 

Ye  wad  na  been  sae  shy; 
For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 


YiSTBSBH  I  met  you  on  the  moor. 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  Fm  poor. 
But  fient  a  hair  care  L 


I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think. 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  widIe, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

III. 
But  sorrow  tak  him  thaf  s  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean, 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

IV. 

Altiio'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  oast  your  head  anither  airt. 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 


But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 


But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  adrice. 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price. 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  L 

VII. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  nae  gie  her  in  her  sark. 
For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 
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V. 

MT  FATHER  WAS  A  FARMER. 

Tizn»— <*  The  Weaver  and  hie  ShuUle,  0.*' 

["Tbe  followiiv  toiig,"  wyi  the  poet,  "U  a  wUd 
rhapsody,  muerably  deficient  in  yeraifioetion,  but  u  the 
■entiniente  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for  that 
leaion  I  liaye  a  particular  pleasure  in  conning  it  over."] 


Mt  father  wm  a  fanner 

Upon  the  Carrick  border,  0, 
And  oareftdly  he  bred  me, 

In  decency  and  order,  0 ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part. 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  0 ; 
For  without  an  honeet  manly  heart. 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  0. 

zi. 

Then  oat  into  the  world 

My  course  I  did  determine,  0 ; 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish, 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming,  0 : 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst. 

Nor  yet  my  education,  0 ; 
BesoVd  was  I,  at  least  to  try. 

To  mend  my  situation,  0. 


In  many  a  way,  and  yain  essay, 

I  courted  fortune's  fayour,  0 ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  f^strate  each  endeayour,  0 : 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd. 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  0, 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  stall  was  worst  mistaken,  0. 

ly. 
Then  sore  harassed,  and  tir'd  at  last, 

With  fortune's  yain  delusion,  0, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams. 

And  came  to  this  conclusion,  0 : 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  ftiture  hid ; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  0 ; 
Bat  the  present  hour,  was  in  my  poVr 

And  so  I  would  exgoy  it,  0. 


No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  yiew  had  I, 
Nor  person  to  befriend  me,  0 ; 

So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat  and  broil. 
And  labour  to  sustain  me,  0 : 
14 


To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow. 
My  father  bred  me  early,  0 ; 

For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred. 
Was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly,  0. 


Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor. 

Thro'  life  I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  0, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay, 

In  eyerl^ting  slumber,  0. 
No  yiew  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 

Might  breed  me  pain  or  sorrow,  0: 
I  Uye  to-day  as  well's  I  may. 

Regardless  of  to-morrow,  0. 

VII. 

But  cheerfU  still,  I  am  as  well. 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  0, 
Tho'  Fortune's  Arown  still  hunts  me  dow% 

With  all  her  wonted  malice,  0 : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread. 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  0 ; 
But,  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  0. 


When  sometimes  by  my  labour 

I  earn  a  little  money,  0, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune 

Comes  gen'rally  upon  me,  0.: 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect, 

Or  my  goodnatur'd  folly,  0 ; 
But  come  what  will,  l*ye  sworn  it  still, 

m  ne'er  be  melancholy,  0. 

IX. 

AH  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power* 

With  unremitting  ardour,  0, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss, 

Tou  leaye  your  yiew  the  farther,  Oi 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts. 

Or  nations  to  adore  you,  0, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown 

I  will  prefer  before  you,  0. 
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VI. 

IX.                              . 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN: 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim ; 

A  BALLAD. 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

[Composed  on  the  plan  of  on  old  song,  of  whieh  David 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

Laisg  has  giren  an  aathentio  version  in  his  very  eaitoni 

volume  of  Metrical  Tales.] 

z. 

I. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

Thxks  were  three  kings  into  the  east^ 

To  work  him  farther  woe ; 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high ; 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared. 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

XI. 

XI. 

They  wasted  o*er  a  scorching  flame 

They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 

Put  clods  upon  his  head ; 

But  a  miller  U8*d  him  worst  of  all — 

And  they  ha'e  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

He  crush'd  him  'tween  two  stones. 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

XII. 

III. 

And  they  ha*e  ta*en  his  very  heart's  blood. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

And  sore  surprised  them  aU. 

XIII. 

TV 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold. 

1  y. 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  came, 

For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong ; 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

XIV. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

V. 

'TwiU  heighten  all  his  joy: 

The  sober  autumn  enter'd  mild, 

'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

His  beading  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  faU. 

XV. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

▼I- 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 

His  colour  ncken'd  more  and  more, 

And  may  his  great  posterity 

He  faded  into  age ; 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  I 

And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

VII. 

They've  ta'en  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp, 

Vll. 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 

THE  RIGS  0'  BARLEY. 

Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart. 

Tune—"  Com  riff»  are  bonnie," 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

[Two  yonng:  women  of  the  west,  Anne  Ronald  sad 

▼III. 

Anne  Blair,  have  each,  by  the  district  traditions,  been 

claimed  as  the  heroine  of  this  early  song.] 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back. 

And  cudgelled  him  full  sore ; 

I. 

They  hung  him  up  before  the'  storm. 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

And  turn'd  him  o*er  and  s'er. 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie. 

OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Beneatli  the  moon's  tmeloaded  Bi^^ 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed, 

'Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed, 

To  see  me  through  the  barley. 


The  sky  was  bine,  the  wind  was  ttiU, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly; 
I  set  her  down  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley: 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

III. 
I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace  1 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  I 
Bat  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  T 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  I 

IV. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin' ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin' : 
Bnt  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly. 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

OHOBUS. 

Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonnie : 
ni  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 


vm. 

MOKTGOMERT'S  PEQGT. 
Tune—"  OaUa-WtUer," 

[*'  My  Blontgomeiy*!  Peggy,'*  nyi  Barna,  "  was  my 
deity  for  six  or  eight  monthi :  she  had  been  bred  in  a 
■tyle  of  life  rather  elegant :  it  coat  me  aome  henrt-aohea 
to  get  rid  of  the  affair."    The  yoong  lady  liatened  to  the 


eloquence  of  the  poet,  poured  ont  in  many  an  interview, 
and  then  qnietly  told  him  that  ahe  atood  unalterably 
engaged  to  another.] 


Altho*  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie, 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be. 
Had  I  my  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms. 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy ; 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


Were  I  a  baron  proud  and  high, 
And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready. 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  Joy  to  me, 
The  sharin't  with  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


IX. 

THE  MAUCHLINE  LADY. 

Txme—**Ihad  a  hone,  I  had  nae  mair" 

[The  Manchline  lady  who  won  the  poet'a  heart  wna 
Jean  Armoar :  ahe  loved  to  relate  how  the  bard  made  her 
acquaintance:  his  dog  ran  acroaa  aome  linen  weba  which 
ahe  waa  bleaching  among  Maucbline  gowana,  and  he 
apologized  so  handsomely  that  ahe  took  another  look  at 
him.  To  this  interview  the  world  owea  some  of  our 
moat  impaaaioned  atrains.] 

Whin  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  nae  steady ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  ay : 
But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Manchline  town. 

Not  dreadin'  any  body. 
My  heart  was  caught  before  I  thought. 

And  by  a  Manchline  lady. 


X. 

THE  HIOHLANB  LASSIE. 
Tune — "  ITie  deulu  dang  o*er  my  daddy  /" 

['<  The  Highland  Laaaie"  waa  Mary  Campbell,  whose 
too  early  death  the  poet  aung  m  straina  that  will  endure 
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^^lile  ffae  Ullage  Uits.  «  She  waa,>'  wbju  Banu,  ** 
warm-haartad,  ohanmng  yoouf  craatnre  aa  orar  t  kaaa 
a  nan  with  faaerooa  love."] 


Nai  gentle  dames,  tho'  e*er  sae  fair, 
ShaU  erer  be  my  mnee's  oare : 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show ; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 
Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0, 
Aboon  the  plains  sae  roshy,  0, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  good-will. 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine, 
Ton  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine, 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me. 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I'll  loye  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


Altho*  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 
For  her  bosom  bums  with  honour's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  lassie,  0. 


For  her  I'll  dare  the  billows'  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore. 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

VI. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand. 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band ! 
'ISU  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
Vm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 
Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0 1 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rushy,  0 1 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


PEGGY. 

[The  hatoine  of  this  song  ia  aaid  to  hava  bean  ". 
gomary'a  Paggy.»»] 

Tun»— «  /  had  a  horde,  I  had  na$  hump.'* 


Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  goaa 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather : 
Now  waring  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rore  aft 
night 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 


The  partridge  loyes  the  firuitful  fellB ; 

The  ploTcr  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells; 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains ; 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 


Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away  I  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  eiy, 

The  flutt'ring,  goxy  pinion. 


But  Peggy,  dear,  the  eVning's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  riew, 

AH  fading-green  and  yellow : 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  riew  the  charms  of  nature ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

▼. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 
Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 

ni  grasp  thy  wiust,  and,  fondly  prest, 
Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly: 
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Swew  how  I  love  the*  dearly: 


n  ^'- w  WT.'3  t'ijlh    ^y^'jx^ 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Not  Ycmal  show'n  to  budding  floVrSy 
Not  aatamn  to  the  farmer^ 

So  dear  can  be  as  thon  to  me> 
M7  fair,  my  loTely  charmer ! 


xn. 

THE  RANTDT  DOG,  THE  DADDIE  O'T. 

TQn»— '<  Bast  nook  0'  I^t," 

[The  taaroiiM  of  thii  hnmorouB  ditty  wm  th«  nothOT 
of  "  Soiuie,  fmirUngi  dear-bonf  ht  B«m,»  a  p«non  whom 
the  poet  legaided,  ae  he  layi,  both  for  her  form  and  h«r 
|«ce.] 

I. 
0  WHA  my  babie-clonts  will  bny  t 
0  wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  hias  me  where  I  lie  ? — 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


0  wha  will  own  he  did  the  fan't  T 
0  wha  will  bny  the  groanin'  mant  t 
0  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca'tf 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


When  I  mount  the  creepie  chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  Y 
Gie  me  &ob.  Til  seek  nae  mair, 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 

IT. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane? 
Wha  will  make  me  fidgin'  fain  f 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ?-^ 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


xni. 

MY  HEABT  WAS  ANCE. 

Tune—"  To  the  weavart  gin  ye  goJ*^ 

I "  The  ehoniB  of  this  aoogi"  wblj%  Barni,  in  hie  note  to 
the  Mueam,  *<  is  old,  the  rest  is  mine."  The  "  bonnie, 
westlia  weaver  lad"  is  eaid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
rivaJa  of  the  poet  in  the  alTectiona  of  a  west  landlady.] 

I. 

Mt  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free 
As  simmer  days  were  lang. 


But  a  bonnie,  westlin  weaver  lad 
Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  yon  right  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  ga. 


My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town. 
To  warp  a  plaiden  wab ; 

Bnt  the  weary,  weary  warpin  o't 
Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 


A  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad, 

Sat  working  at  his  loom ; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net, 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 

IV. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin-wheel. 

And  ay  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock, 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 

V. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan. 
As  my  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad 

C!onvoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

VI. 

But  what  was  sidd,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  toll ; 
But,  oh  I  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 
Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 


XIV. 

NANNIE. 
Tune.— "JTyiVoimM,  0." 

[Agnes  Fleming,  servant  at  Caieothill,  iaepired  this 
fine  song :  she  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  form  than  face.  When 
questioned  about  the  love  of  Bums,  she  smiled  and  said, 
«  Aye,  atweel  he  made  a  great  wark  about  me."] 


BsHiND  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows, 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  0» 
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The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  closed, 

I  sat  me  down  to  ponder. 

And  ril  awa  to  Nannie,  0. 

Upon  an  auld  tree  root : 

Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  me, 

11. 

And  bioker'd  to  the  seas ; 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an*  ahrill ; 

A  cushat  crooded  o'er  me, 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0 ; 

That  echoed  thro'  the  braes. 

But  I*U  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I'U  steal, 

An'  owr«  the  hilln  to  Nannie   0. 

III. 

XVI. 

My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young ; 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0 : 

BONNIE  PEQGT  ALISON. 

May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

Tune-"  jBroa  o'  Bal^ihiddir" 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  0. 

without  limit.    Pegyy  Alison  u  said,  by  a  western  tra- 

IV. 

dition,  to  be  Montgomery's  Peggy,  bnt  this  eeenui  doubt- 

Her face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true. 

ful.] 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  0 : 

CHORUS. 

The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  0. 

I'U  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again ; 

V. 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree. 

My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  I 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  0 ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be  ? 

I. 

I'm  welcome  ay  to  Nannie,  0. 

Ilk  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

•  I  oyer  mair  defy  them,  0 ; 

▼I. 

Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee. 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 ! 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  0 ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

II. 

My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  0. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  0,          ^ 

▼n. 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thriye  bonnie,  0 ; 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0 ! 

But  I'm  as  blythe  thai  hands  his  pleugh, 

III. 

An'  has  nae  care  '.  ut  Nannie,  0. 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

VIII. 

I  swear,  I'm  thine  for  eVer,  0 1 — 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by, 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  0 : 

And  break  it  shall  I  never,  0 ! 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  haye  I, 

m  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

But  live,  an'  love  my  Nannie,  0. 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again; 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  I 

XV. 

A  FEAGMENT. 

Tunfr— «  JbAn  Anderwn  myjo» 

XV 11. 

[Thli  verie,  written  early,  and  probobly  intended  for 

THERE'S  NOUGHT  BUT  CARE. 

Tune — "  Green  grov)  the  rathei" 

of  the  poet.] 

One  night  as  I  did  wander, 

["  Man  was  made  when  nature  was  bnt  an  apprentice ; 
but  woman  is  the  laat  and  most  perfect  work  of  na- 

When com  begins  to  shoot, 

ture,"  says  an  old  writer,  in  a  rare  old  book:  a  passage 
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whieh  ezpxMSM  the  miHwMnt of  Bonu;  yt  it  ii  all  bat 

certain,  that  the  Ploaghman  Bard  waa  nnaequaiatad  with 
"  Capid'a  Whirlygig,'*  whan  Hmm  trorda  ara  to  be 
3 


OHO&US. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 

The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  0. 


Thbbb's  nought  but  care  on  eVry  han', 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  0 : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An*  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  0. 

II. 
The  warly  race  may  riches  chase. 

An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  0 ; 
An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 

Their  hearts  can  ne'er  ei^oy  them,  0. 


But  gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 
Hy  arms  about  my  dearie,  0 ; 

An'  warly  cares,  an'  warly  men. 
Hay  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  0. 


For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Te're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  0 : 

The  wisest  man  the  warV  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  loVd  the  lasses,  0. 


Atdd  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 : 
Her  'prentice  ban'  she  tryM  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0. 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  0. 


Tune 


xvni. 
MY  JEANI 
-"  The  Northern  Lass.** 


[TTha  lady  on  whom  thia  paaaionate  Tone  waa  written 
waa  Jean  Armoar. 

Though  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 
Far  as  the  pole  and  line, 


Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart, 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between ; 
Tet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean 


XIX. 

BO  BIN.   ' 

Tune — " Daintie  Davie" 

[Stothard  painted  a  clever  little  picture  ttom  thia 
eharaoteriatic  ditty:  the  cannie  wife,  it  waa  evident, 
aaw  in  Robin'a  palm  aomething  which  tickled  her,  and 
a  eariona  intelligence  aparkled  in  the  eyea  of  her  goaaipa.] 

I. 
Trbrb  was  a  lad  was  bom  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Bobin. 
Bobin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Bantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 
Bobin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Bantin'  rovin'  Bobin! 


Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  bat  ane 
Was  fiye-aiid-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Bobin. 


The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof. 
Quo'  she,  wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Bobin. 


He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma'. 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  to  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Bobin. 


But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine^ 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line. 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
8o  leese  me  on  thee,  Bobin. 

VI. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  she,  I  doubt  you  gar. 
The  bonnie  lasses  lie  aspar, 
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Bat  twentr  '*^t8  ye  may  hae  vaiir, 
80  blessin's  on  thee,  Robin  t 
Bobin  was  a  roTin'  boy, 

Bantin'  roTin',  rantin'  roYin' ; 
Bobin  vas  a  roTin'  boy, 
Bantin'  roTin'  Bobin  1 


ZX. 

HEB  FLOWING  LOCKS. 

Tone— (onknoinL) 

[One  day— It  ii  tomdition  that  ipeakB— Barns  had  hia 
Ibot  in  the  itirvap  to  retam  from  Ayr  to  Maachlina,  whan 
a  young  lady  of  grant  beanty  roda  up  to  tha  inn,  and  or- 
darad  rafraohmaKtB  for  bar  ■arvanti :  ha  mada  thaia  linai 
at  tha  momant,  to  kaap,  ha  uid,  so  mnch  beanty  in  his 

Hss  flowing  looks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  nnto  that  breast  to  cling. 

And  roond  that  neck  entwine  herl 
Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
0,  what  a  feast  her  bonnie  mon'  I 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 

A  crimson  still  diyiner. 


XXI. 

0  LEAVE  NOVELS. 

Tune—"  MauehUne  bellei.*' 

[Who  thasa  Manehlina  ballas  wara  tha  bard  in  othar 
versa  informs  ns : — 
"  Miss  MUlsr  is  fins,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith,  sha  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw; 
There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  with  Miss  Morton, 
Bat  Armour's  the  jewel  for  roe  o'  them  a\"] 


0  LBATx  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 

Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Bob  MossgieL 


Tour  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Qrandisons, 
They  make  yonr  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins. 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Bob  MossgieL 


Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 
A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 


That  flBeling  heart  bat  sets  a  par^« 
Tia  rakish  art  in  Bob  Mossgiel. 


IV. 


The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress. 
Are  worse  than  poison'd  darts  of  steel; 

The  frank  address  and  politeese 
Are  all  finesse  in  Bob  Mossgiel. 


xxn. 

TOUNa  PEGGY. 

Tvaie^**Latt  time  Icamtferthe  mukJ* 

[In  these  verses  Bums,  it  is  said,  bade  farewaU  to  oat 
on  whom  he  had,  according  to  his  own  account,  waslad 
eight  months  of  courtship.  Wa  hear  no  mora  of  Mont* 
gomary's  Peggy.] 

I. 

Young  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass. 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  da?m,  the  springing  grass. 

With  early  gems  adorning : 
Her  eyes  outshone  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams. 

And  cheer  each  fresh'ning  flower. 


Her  lips,  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  graced  them  ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them : 
Her  smile  is,  as  the  evening  mild. 

When  feather'd  tribes  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playftil  bands  disporting. 


Were  fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe. 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her. 
As  blooming  spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  g^in, 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen ; 
And  fretful  envy  grins  in  vain 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

IV. 

Ye  powers  of  honour,  love,  and  tnxth, 
From  every  ill  defend  her ; 

Inspire  the  highly-favonr'd  youth, 
The  destinies  intend  her : 
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Still  fan  the  fweet  oonnnbial  flame 

And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair ; 

ResponsiTe  in  eaoh  bosom, 

For  a  big-bellied  bottie's  a  heaVn  of  care. 

And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossonL 

VII. 

ADDID  ni  A  MASON  KODGB. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflowt 

xxin. 

The  honours  masonic  prepare  fcr  to  throw ; 

Biay  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and 

THE  CXTEB  FOE  ALL  OAER 

square 

Tone — **  Prtpoitt^  my  dear  brethrtn,  to  th«  tavern 

Have  a  big-beUied  bottle  when  harass'd  with 

kftfy." 

care! 

[Tkrboltoa  Lodge,  of  which  th«  poet  wai  a  in«mb«r, 

wai  noted  for  its  eoeialitiee.    Maeonio  lyziei  an  aU  of  a 
Uxk  and  mystic  order ;  and  those  of  Baxiia  are  scarcely 

KB  exception.] 

I. 

xxrv. 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 

No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 

ELIZA. 

No  sly  man  of  business,  eontriying  to  snare— 

Tune— "OiWerc^y." 

For  a  big-beUied  botUe's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

[My  late  excellent  friend,  JohnOalt,  informed  me  that 

the  Eliza  of  this  song  was  his  relative,  and  that  her  name 

II. 

was  Elizabeth  Barbonr.] 

The  peer  I  don't  enyy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  eyer  so  low ; 

I. 

But  a  dub  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are 

Fbom  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

here, 

And  firom  my  native  shore ; 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

The  cruel  Fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar: 

III. 

But  boundless  oceans  roaring  wide 

Here  passes  the  sqnire  on  his  brothex"— his  horse ; 

Between  my  loye  and  me. 

There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his 

They  neyer,  never  can  divide 

pnrse; 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee ! 

But  see  yon  The  Crown,  how  it  wayes  in  the  air  I 

There  a  big>bellied  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

II. 

IV. 

Farewell,  fareweU,  Eliza  dear, 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas  I  she  did  die ; 

The  maid  that  I  adore  I 

For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fiy ; 

A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  found  that  old  Solomon  proyed  it  fair. 

We  part  to  meet  no  morel 

That  a  big-beUied  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

The  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  death  stands  victor  by, 

V. 

That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  yenture  to  make ; 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh  t 

A  letter  informed  me  that  all  was  to  wreck  ;— 

But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddled  up 

stairs. 

l^th  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI. 

XXV. 

"Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,'" — a  maxim 

THE  SONS  OF  OLD  EILLIE. 

laid  down 

By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the 

Tune— "^Aawndoy." 

black  gown ; 

[*«  This  song,  wrote  by  Mr.  Bums,  was  sang  by  him 

in  the  Kilmarnock-Kilwinning  Lodge,  in  1786,  and  given 

1  Tonnv'e  NIffht  Thoughts. 

by  him  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  Master  of  the  Lodge." 
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Th6M  inteiMtiiif  iroidi  an  on  th«  original,  m  thepoot'i 
handwriting,  ii  the  poMoanon  of  Mr.  Oabrial  Neil,  of 
Oln^ow.J 


Im  8on8  of  old  Eime»  MMmUed  bj  WJiaJt, 

To  follow  the  noble  Tocation ; 
Tour  thrifty  old  mother  has  soaroe  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
Vre  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  muse  you  well  may  excuse, 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 


Te  powers  who  preside  o*er  the  wind  and  the 
tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order ; 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  con* 
tention 

Or  withered  envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound. 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre. 


XXVT. 

M  £  N  I  £. 

Tune.— "/oAnny'f  ^^  hreekt,*' 

[Of  the  lady  who  inspired  thii  eong  no  one  hu  given 
any  aceoant :  It  fint  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  as  the  chorus  was  written  by  an  Edin- 
burgh gentleman,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  song  was 
a  matter  of  friendship  rather  thap  of  the  heart.] 

I. 

Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  T 
For  it's  Jet,  Jet  black,  an'  it's  Uke  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 

II. 
In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lots  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 


The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  Joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  waiuks. 


The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  oiy, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  L 


The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 


And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  fiittering  wings^ 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 


Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree: 
Thy  gloom  will  sooth  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  I 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e? 
For  it's  Jet,  Jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 


XXVII. 
THE    FAREWELL 

TO  THS 

BRETHIU3N  OP   8T.    JAMES'S  LODGE, 
tahbolton. 

Tune — "  Good-night,  and  Joy  he  vr€  you  a ." 

[Bums,  it  is  said,  sung  this  song  in  the  St.  James's 
Lodge  of  Tarbolton,  when  bis  chest  was  on  the  way  to 
Greenock :  men  are  yet  living  who  had  the  honour  of 
hearing  him— the  concluding  verse  affected  the  whole 
lodge.] 

I. 
Adisu  !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  I 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie! 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few. 
Companions  of  my  social  Joy  I 
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Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  Me, 

IL 

PoTBiiing  FoTtane'8  alidd'ry  ba% 

She's  sweeter  than  the  itoming  dawn 

mth  melting  heart,  and  brim^il  eye, 

When  riSing  Phcebns  first  is  seen. 

ru  mind  yon  stiU,  the'  far  awa'. 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn ; 

XI* 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een 

Oft  haTe  I  met  your  social  band. 

III. 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 

She's  stately  like  yon  yoothfU  ash. 

Oft,  hononr'd  with  supreme  command. 

That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between. 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  rigoor  fresh ; 

And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright, 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw  I 

Strong  mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

IV. 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa*. 

She's  spotless  like  the  flow'ring  thorn. 

With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green. 

III. 

When  porest  in  the  dewy  mom ; 

May  fireedom,  harmony,  and  lore 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  design, 

V. 

Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  aboTO, 
The  glorions  Architect  divine ! 

Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 

That  yon  may  keep  th'  nnerring  line, 

Btill  rising  by  the  plummet's  law. 
Tin  order  bright  completely  shine. 

When  evening  Phoebos  shines  serene. 
While  birds  rejoice  on  every  spray — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa'. 

VI. 

\ 

Her  hur  is  like  the  curling  mist 

IV. 

That  climbs  the  mountain-sides  at  e'en, 

And  yon  farewell  I  whose  merits  claim. 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past ; 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear  I 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

HeaVn  bless  your  hononr'd,  noble  name, 

# 

To  masonry  and  Scotia  dear  t 

VII. 

A  last  request  permit  me  here. 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 

When  gleaming  sunbeams  intervene, 

One  round— I  ask  it  with  a  tear,— 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow ; 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa'. 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

VIII. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem. 

The  pride  of  all  the  flow'ry  scene. 

Jost  opening  on  its  thorny  stem ; 

ZXVlll. 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

ON  OESSNOGE  BANES. 

IX. 

Ttme— "^^  be  a  butcher  neat  and  trim.'' 

Her  teeth  are  like  the  nightly  snow 

[Thew  are  many  TarUtioiis  of  this  song,  which  wei 

When  pale  the  morning  rises  keen, 

While  hid  the  murmuring  streamlets  flow 

a  Olaflgow  lady,  on  wlioae  charma  tha  poet,  in  early  life, 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  eon 

compoMdit.] 

I. 

z. 

Oir  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 

Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe. 

Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 

Onr  lasses  a'  she  far  excels, 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight. 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  rogoish  een. 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 
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zx. 


Her  teeth  are  like  a  flook  of  skeep, 
With  fleeeea  newlj  waehen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  riaing  steep ; 
An'  she  haa  twa  glancin'  roguiah  een. 


Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breese 
That  genUj  stirs  the  blossomed  bean, 

When  Phoebos  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

XIIL 

Her  voice  is  like  the  eVning  thrush 
That  sings  on  Cessnock  banks  unseen. 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 


But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
TUo'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

'Tis  the  mind  that  shines  in  ey'ry  grace, 
An'  chiefly  in  her  roguish  een. 


XXIX. 

MARY! 

T\ine—"Blu6  Bonnets,** 

[In  the  original  raannscript  Burns  calls  this  song  **  A 
Prayer  for  Mary  {"  his  Highland  Mary  ii  suppoead  to  be 
Ihe  inapirer.] 

I. 

PowEBS  celestial !  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander. 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care : 
Let  her  form  sae  fair  and  faultless. 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own. 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 


Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceAil  as  her  breast; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels  1    0  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me. 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home« 


XXX. 

THE  LASS  OF  BALLOCHMTLS. 

Tune— <'Miff  Forbes't  FareweU  to  Banff." 

[Hies  Alexander,  of  Balloehinyle,  u  the  poet  tells  hei 
in  a  letter,  dated  November,  1786,  inspired  this  popnlar 
aong.  He  ehanced  to  meet  her  in  one  of  his  favoarlte 
walln  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  and  the  fine  scene  sad 
the  lovely  lady  set  the  mnae  to  work.  Miae  Alexander, 
perhaps  nnaeeastomed  to  this  forward  wooing  of  the 
mnse,  allowed  the  offering  to  remain  aaaoticed  for  a 
time :  it  ia  now  in  a  ooatly  frame,  and  hong  in  her  eham- 
ber— as  It  deserves  to  be.] 


'TwAS  eren— the  dewy  fields  were  green. 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang, 
The  sephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean. 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang: 
In  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  listening  seem'd  the  while. 
Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle  1 


With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd. 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy. 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy ; 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye. 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smUe, 
Perfection  whisper'd  passing  by. 

Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle  t 


Fair  is  the  mom  in  fiow'ry  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay. 

Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonely  wild ; 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  nhe  does  compile ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foird 

By  the  •bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

IV. 

0,  had  she  been  a  country  m^d, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain. 
The'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain. 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain. 

With  Joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 
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Then  pride  might  olimb  the  slippery  eteep, 

Where  fftme  and  honours  lofty  shine : 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine ; 
GiTO  me  the  oot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks,  or  till  the  soil, 
And  eVry  day  have  Joys  diyine 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


XXZI. 
THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT. 

[t<I  had  taken,"  aayi  Buras,  "  the  laat  fareweU  of  my 
IHeada,  my  chest  waa  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  and  I  had 
eompoaed  the  last  aong  i  should  ever  measare  in  Caledo- 
aiap- 

<  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast.* "] 

I. 
Thb  gjloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast ; 
Ton  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  run, 
I  see  it  driTing  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scattered  coveys  meet  secure; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 


The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  com, 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn ;  / 

Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly: 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave— 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare. 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

III. 
*Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear ! 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IT. 

Farewell  old  Goila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 


The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves  I 
Fsrewell,  my  friends !  farewell,  my  foes  I 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those— 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare ; 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayrl 


xxxn. 

0  WHAB  DID  TE  GET 

Tone— *<  Sonnif  Dundee.** 

[This  is  one  of  the  first  songs  which  Bums  conumwl 
catad  to  Johnson's  Mnsieal  Mnsenm :  the  starting  verse 
is  partly  old  and  partly  new :  the  s»'  osd  is  wholly  by  his 
hand.] 

I. 

0,  WHAS  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock? 

0  silly  blind  body,  0  dinna  ye  see? 
I  gat  it  frae  a  young  brisk  sodger  laddie. 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
0  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't  I 

Aft  has  he  doudl'd  me  up  on  his  knee ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and 
'  me  I 

II. 
My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie. 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  bonnie  e'e  brie  I 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  ay  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  I 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks. 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear ; 
And  rU  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine. 

And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear 


xzxni. 

THE  JOTFXTL  WIDOWER. 
Tune—"  Ma^s^  Lauder  J* 


[Most  of  this  song  is  by  Bums :  his  fancy  was  fl..ee 
with  images  of  matrimonial  joy  or  infelicity,  and  he  ha^ 
them  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  the  muse.  It  was  first 
printed  in  the  Musical  Mnsenm.] 


I  XASBISD  with  a  scolding  wife 
The  fourteenth  of  November ; 

She  made  me  weary  of  my  life. 
By  one  unruly  member. 
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Long  did  I  bear  the  heayy  yoke, 

XXXV. 

And  many  griefs  attended; 

Bat  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

I  AM  MT  MAMMY'S  A£  BAIBN. 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

Tune—"  Phi  o'er  young  U>  many  yiL** 

II. 

[The  title,  and  part  of  the  chorus  only  of  this  song,  ars 

Wb  liVd  fdU  one-and-twenty  years 

old ;  the  rest  is  by  Bams,  and  was  written  for  Johnson.] 

A  man  and  wife  together ; 

I. 

At  length  ftrom  me  her  course  she  steered, 

I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  bairn. 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither : 

Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary.  Sir; 

Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess. 

And  lying  in  a  man's  bed. 

Fm  fle/d  it  make  me  eerie.  Sir. 

Of  all  the  woman  in  the  world. 

Fm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I  noTer  could  come  at  her. 

Fm  o'er  young  to  marty  yet ; 

III. 

Fm  o'er  young— 'twad  be  a  sin 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell. 

The  dell  would  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder ; 
For  why, — methinks  I  hear  her  Toics 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


xxxrv. 

COME  DOWN  THE  BACK  STAIRS. 

Tune — "  Whistle,  and  PU  come  to  you,  my  lad  J* 

[The  air  of  this  song  was  composed  by  John  Bmce,  a 
DumTrios  fiddler.  Bams  gave  another  and  happier  yer- 
sion  to  the  work  of  Thomaon :  this  was  written  for  the 
Haseom  of  Johnson,  where  it  was  first  published.] 

OHOSVS. 

0  whistle,  and  Fll  come 

To  you,  my  lad  ; 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither 

Should  baith  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad. 

Comb  down^the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs 

When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs. 

And  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na 

Coming  to  me. 


Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane. 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter.  Sir; 

And  you  an'  I  in  ae  bed. 
In  trouth,  I  dare  na  yenture,  Sir. 


Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind, 

Blaws  through  the  leafless  timmer.  Sir ; 
But,  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  g^n  simmer,  Sir. 
Fm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 
Fm  o'er  young,  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet 


XXXVI. 

BONNIE  LASSIE,   WILL  YE  GO. 

Tune—"  The  birka  o/AberfeUfy,'' 

[An  old  strain,  called  «  The  Birks  of  Abeigeldie,*'  was 
the  foreranner  of  this  sweet  song :  it  was  written,  the 
poet  says,  standing  under  the  Falls  of  AberfelJy,  near 
Moness,  in  Perthshire,  daring  one  of  the  toars  i 
made  to  the  north,  in  the  year  1787.] 

0H0SU8. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go,  wiU  ye  go ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  T 


Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays; 
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Come  let  xm  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birlcs  of  Aberfeldj. 


IX. 


The  UtUel>irdie8  blithely  sing, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hasels  hing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


III. 


The  braes  ascend,  like  lofty  wa's. 
The  foamy  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
Overhang  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


IV. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bnmie  ponrs. 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misfy  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

▼. 
Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me^ 
Supremely  blest  wi'  Ioto  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go,  wiU  ye  go ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy? 


xxxvn. 

MACPHERSON'S  FABBWELL. 

Tnne— "if 'PA«-«>«'«  Rant." 

[This  yehemeat  and  daring  song  had  iti  origin  In  an 
older  and  inferior  strain,  recording  the  feeling!  of  a  noted 
freebooter  when  brought  to  "  jnetify  hit  deeda  on  the 
gallows-tree*'  at  Inverness.] 

I. 

Fakewbll,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong. 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Ilacpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 


Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I'tc  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  plaee 

I  scorn  him  yet  again ! 


III. 


Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 

And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
But  ril  brave  him  at  a  word. 


I've  UVd  a  life  of  stnrt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie : 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 


Now  farewell  light— thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  I 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name. 
The  wretch  that  dares  not  die ! 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantoifly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 


xxxvin. 


BRAW  LADS  OF  GALLA  WATER. 

Tune—"  GaUa  Water. 

[Bams  found  this  song  in  the  collection  of  Herd; 
added  the  first  verse,  made  other  bat  not  material  emen- 
dations, and  published  it  in  Johnson :  in  1703  he  wrote 
another  version  for  Thomson.] 

OHosns.  * 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water ; 

0  braw  lads  of  Oalla  Water : 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 


Sab  fair  her  hair,  sae  brent  her  brow^ 
Sae  bonny  blue  her  een,  my  dearie ; 

Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou'. 
The  mair  I  kiss  she's  ay  my  dearie. 


O'er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae, 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather  ; 
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ni  kilt  my  ooats  aooon  my  knee, 

II. 

And  foUov  my  loTe  thro*  the  water. 

Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing* 

III. 

Western  breezes  softly  blowing* 

Pown  amang  the  broom,  the  broom. 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 

The  lassie  lost  a  silken  snood, 

III. 

That  cost  her  mony  a  blirt  and  bleary. 

In  the  cause  of  Bight  engaged. 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water ; 

Wrongs  injorions  to  redress. 

0  braw  lads  of  GaUa-Water : 

Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged. 

ril  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 

But  the  heavens  denied  Baocesa. 

And  follow  my  love  thro*  the  water. 

IT. 

XXXIX. 

STAT,  MT  GHABMEB. 

Tune— "uln  Oille  dubh  eiar  dhubh.^ 

[Tli«  ftir  of  tfaii  ■ong  wai  picked  np  by  the  poet  in  one 
of  his  nortiieTn  tears :  hia  Highland  ezcaraioui  colonred 
■lany  of  hli  iTrio  compoiitione.] 

I. 
Stat,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  T 
Cruel,  cruel,  to  deoeiye  me ! 
Well  you  know  how  much  you  grieye  me ; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  T 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 


By  my  love  so  ill  requited ; 

By  the  faith  yon  fondly  plighted ; 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted ; 
Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  I 
Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so! 


XL. 

THICKEST  NIGHT,  O'EBHANG  MT 
DWELLING. 


Tune 


'  Strathallah's  Lament^ 


[The  Viseonnt  Strathallan,  whom  thii  song  comme- 
morates, was  William  Drummond :  he  was  slain  at  the 
eamageof  Cnlloden.  It  was  long  believed  that  he  es- 
eaped  to  France  and  died  in  exile.] 


Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling  I 
Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave  ! 

Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 
Boaring  by  my  lonely  cave  I 


Buin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  U8| 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend. 

The  wild  world  is  all  before  u»- 
But  a  world  without  a  friend 


XLI. 

MT    HOGGIE. 
Tune— '< IF%<i<  vfiUIdo  gin  my  HoggU  dUf* 

[Bams  was  struck  with  the  pastoral  wildneas  of  this 
Liddesdale  air,  and  wrote  these  words  to  it  for  the  Ma- 
■eom :  the  first  line  only  :s  old.] 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie  I 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae. 

And  vow  but  I  was  vope ! 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld. 

Me  and  my  faithf^*  doggie ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie ; 
But  the  houlet  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa*, 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie. 
The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  Hoggie. 
When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw» 

The  morning  it  was  foggie ; 
An*  unco  tyke  lap  o*er  the  dyke* 

And  maist  has  kill*d  my  Hoggie. 


XUI. 

HEB  DADDIE   FOBBAD. 

Tune— "Jtimjwi'  John/* 

[This  is  one  of  the  old  songs  which  Bitson  i 
Boms  of  amending  for  the  Mnsenm :  little  of  it,  how- 
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•ver,  it  his,  mvo  a  touch  here  and  there— but  they  are 

Boms- 8  tnuchea.] 

XLIV. 

I. 

THB 

Hbb  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad ; 

TOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER. 

Forbidden  fihe  wadna  be: 

gbe  vadna  trow*t,  the  browst  she  brewed 

Tune— "iforay." 

Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

[The  Young  Highland  Rover  of  this  strain  is  suppose! 

The  lang  lad  they  ca*  jumpin'  John 

by  some  to  be  the  Chevalier,  and  with  more  probability 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie, 

by  others,  to  be  a  Gordon,  as  the  song  was  composed  in 

The  lang  lad  they  ca*  Jumpin'  John 

consequence  of  the  poet's  visit  to  "  bonnie  CasUe-Oor- 
don,"  in  September,  1787.] 

Beguiled  ^e  boflnie  lassie. 

I. 

II. 

'  hoxTD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe  and  a  hanf, 

The  snawB  the  mountains  cover ; 

.    And  thretty  gude  shillings  and  three ; 

Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

A  vera  gude  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  doohter, 

Since  my  young  Highland  rover 

The  lass  wi'  the  bonnie  black  e'e. 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin*  John 

Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden : 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon  I 

XLHI 

II. 
The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 

Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging. 

UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY 

The  birdies  dowie  moaning. 

Tune— «  Cold  bhtot  the  wind." 

Shall  a'  be  blithely  singing, 

["  The  choruB  of  this  aong/'  eaya  the  poet,  in  hia  notea 

'      And  every  flower  be  springing. 

on  the  Scottish  Lyrics,  "is  old,  the  two  stanzas  are 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 

nuBO.*'    The  air  is  ancient,  and  was  a  favourite    « 

When  by  his  mighty  Warden 

Mar>'  Stuart,  the  queen  of  William  the  Tb'^.} 

My  youth's  returned  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 

OHOS17  8. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 

When  a'  the  hills  are  coyer'd  wi*  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it*B  winter  fairly. 

XLV. 

I. 

HEY,   THE  DUSTY  MILLER. 

Cauld  blawB  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

Tune—"  Tht  Dwiy  MxOer:* 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly  ; 

S)^e  loud  and  shill  I  hear  the  blast, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

[The  Dusty  Miller  is  an  old  strain,  modified  for  th« 
Museum  by  Bums :  it  is  a  happy  specimen  of  his  taste 
and  skill  in  making  the  newjook  like  the  old.] 

II. 
The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn. 

I. 
Hbt,  the  dusty  miller. 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely ; 

And  his  dusty  coat; 

And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  mom— 

He  will  win  a  shilling. 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Or  he  spend  a  groat. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Dusty  was  the  coat,      • 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 

Dusty  was  the  colour, 

When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 

Dusty  was  the  kiss 

Pm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 
15 

That  I  got  frae  the  miller. 
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II. 
Hej,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dustj  sack ; 
Leeie  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck. 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller ; 
I  irad  gie  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 


XLVI. 

THERE  WAS  A  LASS. 
Tune — " Duncan  Davison" 

[There  are  MTeral  other  yerBioni  of  Doncen  Dayiion, 
which  it  ii  more  delicate  to  allude  to  than  to  quote :  thii 
one  ie  in  the  Mnieam.] 

I. 
These  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
There  vas  a  lad  that  follow*d  her. 

They  oa'd  him  Duncan  Dayison. 
The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  could  na  win ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock, 

And  ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 


As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  bum  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green. 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd-their  shanks, 

And  ay  she  set  the  wheel  between : 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  mom. 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin*  graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o*er  the  bum. 


We'll  big  a  house, — a  wee,  wee  house. 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass. 

And  ay  be  welcome  back  again. 


XLVn, 

THENIEL  MENZIES'  BONNIE  MARY. 

Tune.—"  The  Ruffian's  Bant," 

[BaniB,  It  ii  believed,  wrote  thii  eong  daring  his  firit 
Highland  toar,  when  he  danced  among  the  northern 
dames,  to  the  tone  of  "Bab  at  the  Bowater,"  till  the 
morning  ean  roae  and  reproved  them  from  the  top  of  B«a 
] 


Ih  ooming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry ; 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky. 
We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 


Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry ; 

And  ay,  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile. 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 


We  lap  and  danced  the  lee  lang  day, 

Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary ; 
But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay, 
For  kisdin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Eiasin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 


XLVni. 


THE  BANKS   OP  THE   DEVON. 

Tune. — '<  Bhannerach  dhon  na  ehri." 

[Theee  versea  were  composed  on  a  charming  yaorg 
lady,  Charlotte  Hamilton,  sister  to  the  poet's  friend, 
Gavin  Hamilton  of  Bfanchline,  residing,  when  the  sod; 
was  written,  at  Harvieston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon, 
in  the  county  of  Clackmannan.] 


How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  windmg 
Devon, 
With   green  spreading  bushes,  and  flowers 
'blooming  fair  I 
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But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the 
I>eYon 
Wae  once  a  sweet  bad  on  the  braes  of  the 
Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  son  on  this  sweet  blnshing  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the 
dew; 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  yemal  shower, 
That  steals  on  the  eyening  each  leaf  to  re- 
new. 


0  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breeses. 

With  chiU  hoary  wing,  as  ye  nsher  the  dawn; 
And  far  be  then  distant,  thon  reptile  that  seizes 

The  Terdnre  and  pride  of  the  garden  and 
lawn! 
Let  Bonrbon  exnlt  in  his  gay  gilded  Lilies, 

And  England,  trinmphant,  display  her  proud 
Bose: 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  ralleys. 

Where  Beron,  sweet  Deyon,  meandering  flows. 


XUX. 

WEARY  FA'   TOir,  DUNCAN  GRAT. 

Tnne — "Duncan  OrayJ^ 

[TlM  original  Donean  Gray)  oat  of  which  th«  prmeDt 
■traio  wasextractad  for  Johnaon,  had  no  right  to  be  oallad 
a  lad  of  grace :  another  Teraion,  and  in  a  happier  mood, 
waa  written  for  Thomaon.] 


Wbaxt  fa*  you,  Duncan  Gray — 

Ha,  ha,  thegirdino'tl 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't  I 
When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play. 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee  lang  day, 
And  jog  the  cradle  wi*  my  tae, 

And  a'  for  the  girdin  o't ! 


Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o*t ! 
Glowrin*  a'  the  hills  aboon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't  I 
The  girdin  brak,  the  beast  cam  down, 
I  tint  my  curch,  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
Ah  I  Duncan,  ye're  an  unco  loour-* 

Wae  on  the  bad  girdin  o't  I 


But,  Duncan,  gin  yell  keep  your  aith— 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Fse  bfess  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath-* 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't  1 
Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith. 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 

And  clout  the  bad  girdin  o't. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

Tune—"  Up  vf€  (he  ploughman." 

[The  old  worda,  of  which  these  in  the  Mnaenm  are  aa 
altered  and  amended  veraion,  are  in  the  collection  ot 
Herd.] 


Ths  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 
/    His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo, 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi'  him  my  ploughman  lad. 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken. 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 


My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en. 
He's  aften  wat  and  weary ; 

Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry. 
And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie  I 


I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose. 
And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay ; 

I  will  mak  my  ploughman's  bed. 
And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 

IV. 

I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 
I  hae  been  at  Saint  Johnston ; 

The  bonniest  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin'. 


Snaw-white  stockins  on  his  legs, 
An^  siller  buckles  glancin' ; 

A  gude  blue  bonnet  on  his  head— 
And  0,  but  he  was  handsome  I 
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TI- 

Commend  me  to  the  barn-yard, 
And  the  oom-moo,  man; 

death  of  her  sister,  and  the  still  more  melanoholy  death 
of  her  sister's  hnsband,  the  late  Earl  of  London,  in  1706."! 

I. 

I  never  gat  my  coggie  fou, 
Till  I  met  wi'  the  ploughman. 

Up  wi'  him  my  plonghman  lad. 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman  1 
Of  a*  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  plonghman. 

Rating  winds  around  her  blowing. 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strewing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray'd  deploring — 
<<  Farewell  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  liight  of  sorrow. 

Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow  1 

M. 

II. 

LANDLADY,   COUNT  THE  LAWIN. 

Tune— "iZiy  tutti,  taitu" 

(Of  thii  song,  the  firit  and  leeond  versei  are  by  Barns: 
the  closing  verse  belongs  to  a  strain  threatening  Britain 
with  an  invasion  from  the  iron-handed  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  restore  the  line 
oftheStnarU.] 

I. 

<<  0*er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief. my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing. 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing. 
Gladly  how  would  I  resign  thee. 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee !" 

TiANDLADT,  couut  the  lawlu. 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin; 
Ye're  a*  blind  drunk,  boys. 
And  I'm  but  jolly  fou. 
Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti— 
Wha's  fou  now  T 

- 

LIIL 
HOW  LONG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 

•II. 
Cog  an'  ye  were  ay  fou, 
Gog  an*  ye  were  ay  fou, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  yon 
If  ye  were  ay  fou. 

To  a  Gaelic  air. 

[Composed  for  the  Mnseum :  the  air  of  this  affectinf 
strain  is  true  Highland  :  Burns,  though  not  a  musician, 

dies.] 

I. 

III. 
Weel  may  ye  a'  be ! 
HI  may  we  never  see  I 
God  bless  the  king, 
And  the  companiel 

Hey  tutti,  taiti,                              , 
How  tutti,  taiti— 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night 
When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 

I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

I  sleepless  lie  frae  e*en  to  mom, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

II. 
When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 
I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie. 

Wha's  fou  now  ? 

Ln. 

And  now  what  lands  between  ns  lie, 

How  can  I  but  be  eerie ! 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

BAVINa  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING. 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

Tune—"  Maegregor  ofRuTa'%  Lament" 

III. 

[«I  eompoaed  these  verses,"  says  Bnms,  «on  Miss 
Isabella  M'Laod,  of  Ran,  alluding  to  hK?  feelings  on  the 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary! 
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It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

I. 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

By  Auchtertyre  grows  the  aik. 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw ; 

When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie. 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 

Than  braes  of  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

MY. 

II. 
Her  looks  were  like  a  flow'r  in  May, 

MUSING  ON  THE  ROARINa  OCEAN. 

Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  mom ; 

T}me—**J)ruimion  dubh," 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Em, 

As  light 's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

[The  air  of  thii  song  la  from  the  Highlands :  the  vertea 

wera  written  in  compliment  to  the  feeltnga  of  Mrs. 

III. 

M'Laachlan,  whose  huaband  waa  an  officer  sernng  in 

theEaatladiea.] 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

J, 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea ; 

The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 

MvsiKG  on  the  roaring  ocean, 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  ee. 

Which  diyides  my  lore  and  me ; 

Wearying  heaven  in  warm  devotion, 

IV. 

For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 

And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been ; 

II. 

But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 

Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 

That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 

Yielding  late  to  nature's  law, 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 

Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben : 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 

III. 

And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

Te  whom  sorrow  never  wonnded. 

Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear. 

Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded. 

LVI. 

Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

THE  BLUBE   RED   ROSE  AT   YULB 

IV. 

MAY  BLAW. 

Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me ; 

Tune-^"  lb  daunton  am." 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw ; 

Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 

[The  Jacobite  strain  of  «  To  daunton  me,"  mnst  have 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa  I 

been  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote  this  pithy 

lyric  for  the  Masenm.] 

LV. 

I. 

Thb  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 

The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaW, 

BLITHE  WAS  SHE. 

The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 

Tune — '^Andro  and  his  cutty  ffun," 

But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

(The  heroine  of  this  song,  Enphemia  Mnrrny,  of  Lin- 
trose.was  justly  called  the  "  Flower  of  Strathmore :" 

To  daunt6n  me,  and  me  so  young, 

Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue. 

she  is  now  widow  of  Lord  Methven,  one  of  the  Scottish 

That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 

jndges,  and  mother  of  a  fine  family.    The  song  waa 

For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me* 

Written  at  Ochtertyre,  in  June  1787.} 

CHORUS. 

II. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut. 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben : 

For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 

Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 

For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie. 

And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
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III. 
His  gear  may  buy  him  kje  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
Bat  me  he  shall  not  bny  nor  fee, 
For  an  anld  man  shall  never  daonton  me. 


He  hirples  twa  fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  anld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  rains  doim  frae  his  red  bleer'd 
That  anld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daonton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fanse  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne*er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


Lvn. 

COME  BOAT  ME  O'ER  TO  CHARLIE. 
Tune—"  Cer  the  water  to  Charlie." 

I  [The  Moond  atanza  of  this  long,  and  nearly  all  the 
third,  are  by  Bums.  Many  aongi,  soma  of  merit,  on  the 
same  fabject,  and  to  the  lome  air,  were  in  other  days 
earrent  in  Scotland.] 

I. 
Comb  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie ; 
I'll  gie  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 


I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Tho'  some  there  be  abhor  him  : 
But  0,  to  see  auld  Niok  gaun  hame, 

And  Charlie's  faes  before  him ! 

III. 
I  swear  and  tow  by  moon  and  stars, 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early, 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 
I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  CharUe ; 
Come  weal,  oome  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie ! 


LVIII. 

A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 

Tune—"  The  Roee-hud." 

[The  «  Rose-bad"  of  theie  sweet  reraes  was  Bliss 
Jean  Cruiicshank,  afterwards  Mrs.  Henderson,  daughter 
of  William  Cmikshank,  of  St.  James's  Square,  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbaiigh :  »she  ii 
also  the  subject  of  a  poem  equally  sweet.] 

I. 
A  BOSB-BVD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk. 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 


Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest. 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood. 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd. 

Awake  the  early  morning. 


So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair. 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tends  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


LIX. 

RATTLIN',   ROARIN'   WILLIE. 
Tune—"  Rattlin\  roarin*  Willie." 

["  The  hero  of  this  chant,"  says  Bnnui  «  waa  one  of 
the  worthiest  fellows*  in  the  world— William  Donbar, 
Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  o. 
the  Crochallan  corps— a  club  of  wits,  who  took  that  titls 
at  the  time  of  raising  the  fencible  regiroeata."] 

I. 
0  battlih',  roarin'  Willie, 

0,  he  held  to  the  fair. 
An'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

An'  buy  some  other  ware ; 
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Bat  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

LXI. 

The  saut  tear  blint  his  ee ; 

And  rattlin',  roarin*  Willie, 

TIBBIE   DUNBAR. 

Ye*re  welcome  hame  to  me ! 

Tune— "/oAnnyJtf'G^f." 

[We  owe  the  air  of  this  song  to  one  Johnny  M*OIU,  a 

1 1. 

fiddler  of  Oirran,  who  bestowed  his  own  name  on  it :  and 

0  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

the  song  itself  partly  to  Bums  and  partly  to  some  an 

0  sell  jovdt  fiddle  sae  fine ; 

known  minstrel.    They  are  both  in  the  Museum.] 

0  Willie,  come  sell  jonr  fiddle, 

I. 

And  bny  a  pint  o'  irine  I 

0,  WILT  fhou  go  wl'  me. 

If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  T 

The  warl*  would  think  I  was  mad ; 

0,  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me, 

For  mony  a  rantin'  day 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  t 

My  fiddle  and  I  hae  had. 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse, 

Or  be  drawn  in  a  car. 

HI. 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 
I  cannily  keekit  ben— 

Or  walk  by  my  side, 
0,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  T 

BattUn',  roarin'  WiUie 

II. 

Was  sittin'  at  yon  board  on* ; 

I  care  na  thy  daddie. 

Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

His  lands  and  his  money. 

And  amang  good  oompanie ; 

I  care  na  thy  kindred. 

Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly :                 ^ 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 

But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me 

For  better  for  waur — 
And  come  in  thy  coatie, 

LX. 

BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  I 

Lxn. 

[<*  This  sooff,"  says  the  poet,  <'  I  composed  on  one  of 

the  nKi«t  accomplished  of  women,  Miss  Peggy  Chalmere 

STREAMS   THAT   GLIDE   IN 

tiiet  WHS,  now  Mra.  Lewis  Hay,  of  Forbes  and  Co.»b 

ORIENT  PLAINS. 

bank,  Edinburgh."    She  now  Ures  at  Pau,  in  the  sooth 

of  France.] 

Tune— "ifora^." 

I. 

[We  owe  these  verses  t|  the  too  bnef  visit  which  the 

Whsrb,  braying  angry  winter's  storms, 

poet,  in  1787,  made  to  Gordon  Castle :  he  was  hurried 

The  lofty  Ochels  rise, 

away,  much  against  his  will,  by  his  moody  and  obstinate 

Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

friend  William  Nicol.] 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes ; 

I. 

As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream. 

Stkbahs  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 

A  lonely  gem  suryeya, 

Never  bound  by  winter's  chains ; 

Astonished,  doubly  marks  its  beam. 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands ; 

II. 

These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves. 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade. 

I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour. 

Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 

Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  snrrey'd. 

The  banks  by  Castle-Gordon. 

When  first  I  felt  their  power ! 

The  tyrant  Death,  with  grim  control, 

II. 

May  seize  my  fleeting  breath ; 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 

But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Shading  from  the  burning  ray, 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
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Or  the  mthloBB  native's  way, 
Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms  by  Castle-Gordon. 

III. 
Wildly  here  without  control, 
Natare  reigns  and  rules  the  whole ; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul. 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood ; 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave. 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 
By  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 


LXni. 

MY  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT   GAY. 

Tune — **IIighlander'a  Lament" 

[**  The  ckorat,"  nys  Burns,  "  I  picked  np  from  an  old 
woman  in  Damblana :  the  rest  of  the  song  ia  mine."  He 
oompoaed  it  for  Johnaon :  the  tone  is  Jacobitical.] 

I. 
Mt  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain: 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 

I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  I 

0  for  him  back  again  I 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen ; 

I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
And  ay  I  wish  him  back  again. 


0  were  some  villains  hangit  high. 
And  ilka  body  had  their  ain  I 

Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 
My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  t 

0  for  him  back  again ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 

For  Hif::hland  Harry  back  again. 


LXIV. 

THE  TAILOR. 

Tune—"  Ths  TaUor  fell  thro*   the  bed,  ihimblet 
an*  a\" 

[The  second  and  fourth  verses  are  by  Bams,  the  ree* 
is  very  old,  the  air  is  also  very  old,  and  is  played  at  trade 
festivals  and  processions  by  the  Corporation  of  Tailon.] 

I. 
Ths  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a', 
The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a' ; 
The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they 

were  sma', 
The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a'. 


The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill. 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  oauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still. 
She  thought  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  nae  iU. 


Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  night  it  is  lang. 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan  I 


There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  somebody  weary  wl'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  would  be 

fain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  come  skippin'  again. 


LXV. 

SIMMER'S  A  PLEASANT  TIME. 

Tune— "^y  waukm  o'." 

[Tytlerand  Ritson  unite  in  considering  the  airof  thes« 
words  as  one  of  our  most  ancient  melodies.  The  first 
verse  of  the  song  is  from  the  hand  of  Bums ;  the  rest  had 
the  benefit  of  his  emendations :  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
j^useum.] 


Simmer's  a  pleasant  time, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour ; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh, 
And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 
Ay  waukin  0, 

Waukin  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 
For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 
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II. 

the  work  of  Buma.    Every  trade  had,  in  other  daya,  aa 

When  I  Bleep  I  dream, 

air  of  iu  own,  and  aongs  to  correapond ;  but  toil  and 

aweat  came  in  harder  measure,  and  drove  melodiea  out 

When  I  wank  I*m  eerie ; 

of  working-men'a  heada.j 

Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

I. 

Whbn  rosy  May  comes  in  wi*  flowers, 

III. 

To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  lowers. 

Lanely  night  comes  on, 

Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 

A'  the  lave  are  sleeping ; 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad 

The  crystal  waters  gently  fa' ; 

And  I  bleer  mj  een  with  greetin'. 

The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a' ; 

Ay  wankin  0, 

^     The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw — 

Wankin  still  and  wearie: 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 

LXVI. 

Then  thro*  the  dews  he  maun  repair-* 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

BEWARE  0'  BONNIE  ANN. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 

The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest, 

He  flies  to  her  anus  he  lo'es  best — 

[Bonu  wrote  this  lODg  in  honour  of  Ann  Masterton, 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

iaugbtar  of  Allan  Masterton,  author  of  the  air  of  Strath- 

allan'a  Lament :  ehe  ia  now  Mrs.  Derbiihire,  and  re- 

ndea  in  London.] 

I. 
Tb  gallants  bright,  I  red  ye  right, 

Lxvm. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann  ; 

Her  comely  face  sae  fa'  o'  grace. 

BLOOMING   NELLT. 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 

Tune—"  On  a  bank  of  flowers," 

Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

[One  of  the  lyrica  of  Allan  Ramaay'a  collection  aeemi 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan ; 

to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Burna  when  he  wrote  thia : 

Sae  j  imply  lac'd  her  genty  waist. 

the  worda  and  air  are  in  the  Muaeum.] 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

I.. 

II. 

On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day. 

Tenth,  grace,  and  love  attendant  moye. 

For  summer  lightly  drest, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van : 

The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms. 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 

They  wut  on  bonnie  Ann. 

When  Willie  wand'ring  thro'  the  wood. 

The  captiye  bands  may  chain  the  hands, 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued. 

But  lore  enslaves  the  man ; 

He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd. 

Te  gallants  braw,  I  red  you  a', 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann ! 

II. 

Her  closed  eyes  like  weapons  sheath'd. 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose ; 

LXVII. 

Her  lips  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd. 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose. 

WHEN  ROSY  MAT. 

The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest. 

Tune — "  The  gardener  wC  hiapaicUe," 

Wild— wanton,  kisa'd  her  rival  breast; 

[The  air  of  thia  aong  la  played  annually  at  the  procea- 

He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd- 

lion  of  the  Gardenera :  the  title  only  ia  old ;  the  reat  ia 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest 
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Her  robes  light  waving  in  the  breeie 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace ; 
Her  loTely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace: 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole ; 
He  gai*d,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd. 

And  sigh'd  his  yeiy  soul. 

IV. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake. 

On  fear-inspired  wings, 
So  Nelly,  starting,  half  awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs : 
But  Willie  followed,  as  he  should. 

He  overtook  her  in  a  wood; 
He  vow'd,  he  pra/d,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all  and  good. 


LXIX. 
THE  DAY  RETURNS. 

Tune—"  Seventh  of  November." 

[The  sayenth  of  November  was  the  annivemiy  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  of  Frian-Carse,  and 
these  verses  were  composed  in  compliment  to  the  day.] 

I. 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  bums. 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet, 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd, 

Ne*er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 

And  crosses  o*er  the  sultry  line ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes. 

Heaven  gave  me  more — ^it  made  thee  mine  I 


While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give. 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone  I  live. 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below, 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bliss— it  breaks  my  heart 


LXX. 

MY  LOVE  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 

Tjine-^'*  Lady  £andin9eo(h*9  Reel," 

[These  verses  had  their  origin  in  an  olden  strain, 
tqaally  lively  and  less  delicate :  some  of  the  old  lines 


keep  their  place :  the  title  is  old.    Both  words  i 
are  in  the  Musical  Museum.] 


Mt  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet. 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa. 

She'll  no  be  half  so  saucy  yet 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  he's  woo'd. 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  0 ! 

II. 
Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet; 
Oae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will. 

But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife. 

An'  oould  na  preach  for  thinkin'  o't 


LXXI. 

JAMIE,    COME    TRY    ME. 
Tune— "  •Tizjny,  come  try  me," 

[Bams  in  these  verses  caught  np  the  starting  note  of 
an  old  song,  of  which  little  more  than  the  starting  wnrdi 
deserve  to  be  remembered :  the  words  and  air  are  in  Ui« 
Masical  Museum.] 

OHORUS. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 


Iv  thou  should  ask  my  love, 
Could  I  deny  thee  T 

If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 


If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
Jamie,  confe  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me; 
If  thou  would  win  my  loVe, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
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LZXII. 

MY  BONNIE  MART. 

Tune — "  Oofeieh  to  me  a  pint  o*  wine." 

[Coneeroing  this  fine  long,  Burn*  in  hit  nofa  anyg, 
"  This  air  is  Oswald's :  the  first  half-stanza  of  the  song  is 
old,  the  rest  is  mine."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  soi^  is  from  his  hand :  in  Hogg  and  Blother- 
vralPs  edition  of  Bams,  the  starting  lines  are  sapplied 
from  an  olden  strain :  bat  some  of  the  old  strains  in  that 
xrozk  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.] 


Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fa'  load  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  feny ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwioh-law, 

And  I  maon  leare  my  bonnie  Mary. 


The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 
It's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


LXXin. 

THE    LAZY    MIST. 
Tune — «  The  Uuy  nUaL" 

[All  that  Bams  says  about  the  authorship  of  The  Lazy 
Hist,  is, «  This  song  is  mine.'*  The  air,  which  is  hy  Os- 
wald, together  with  the  words,  is  in  the  Musical  Bfuse- 
am.] 

I. 
The  laxy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  ap- 
pear! 
As  Autumn  to  Winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown. 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pur- 
sues! 


How  long  have  I  liv'd,  but  how  much  liVd  in 

vain! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain  I 
What  aspects,  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has 

worn! 
«What  ties  cruel  Fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn ! 
How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'dl 
And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd, 

how  pain'd  1 
Life  is  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give^ 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must 

Uve. 


LXXIV. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  LADY. 

Tune — "  0  mount  andffo.** 

[Part  of  this  song  belongs  to  an  old  maritime  strain, 
with  the  same  title :  it  was  communicated,  along  with 
many  other  songs,  made  or  amended  by  Bums,  to  the 
Muaioal  Museum.] 

0ROBV8. 
0  mount  and  go. 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 
0  mount  and  go. 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


Whbn  the  drums  do  beat. 
And  the  cannons  rattle, 

Thou  shall  sit  in  state, 
And  see  thy  love  in  battle. 


When  the  yanquish'd  foe 

Sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 

To  the  shades  we'll  go, 

And  in  lore  eigoy  it. 

0  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 

*  0  mount  and  go. 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


LXXV. 

OP  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW 
Tmi^-^**  Mi$$  Admiral  Gordon* e  Straihspey** 

[Bums  wrote  this  charming  song  in  honour  of  Jean  Ar> 
Bour :  he  archly  says  in  his  notes,  «  P.  8.  it  was  daring 
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the  honey-moon."    Other  Tereiona  are  abroad ;  this  one 
b  ftom  the  manuvsripta  of  the  poet.] 


Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo*e  best : 
There  'wild-woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

la  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 


I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean 


0  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  safi 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  m% 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 


What  sighs  and  tows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa  I 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awn  1 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken,  . 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean ! 


LXXVI. 

FIRST  WHEN    MAGGY  WAS    MY 
CARE. 

Tune—"  Whittle  o'er  the  lave  o'<." 

[The  air  of  this  aong  was  composed  by  John  Dmee,  of 
Dumfries,  tp  isician :  the  words,  though  originating  in  an 


olden  strain,  are  wholly  by  Bums,  and  right  bitter 
they  ore.    The  words  and  air  are  in  the  Mnsenm.] 

I. 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air ; 
Now  we're  mamed — spier  nae  mair— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't — 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child ; 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd-* 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't 

II. 
How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.— 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — ^but  Meg  maun  see't  — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


LXXVII. 
0  WERE  I  ON  PARNASSUS  HILL. 


Tune — "3fy  lave  ts  loet  to  me.* 


[The  poet  welcomed  with  this  exqaisite 
to  Nitlisdale :  the  air  la  one  of  Oswald's.] 


•ong  hia 'Wife 


0,  WERE  I  on  Parnassus'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill. 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muse's  well ; 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel': 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glow'r  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

II. 
Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay  I 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  coudna  sing,  I  coudna  say. 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green. 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  cen  — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  lovt  thee  1 


By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame. 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 


*v 
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And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name— 

T  only  live  to  lore  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 
Till  then — ^and  then  I  love  thee. 


Lxxvni. 

THERE'S  A  YOUTH   IN  THIS  CITY. 

To  a  GaeUc  Air, 

['•This  air,"  says  Bonis,  "is  claimed  by  Neil  0«w, 
who  calls  it  a  Lament  for  bis  Brother.  The  first  half- 
■:.)nza  of  the  song  is  old :  the  rest  is  mine.'*  They  are 
iMth  in  the  Museum.] 

I. 

There's  a  youth  in  this  city, 

It  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  frae  our  lasses  shou'd  wander  awa : 

For  he's  bonnie  an'  braw, 

Weel-favour'd  an'  a. 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buoUe  an'  a'. 

His  coat  is  the  hue 

Of  his  bonnet  sae  blue ; 
His  feck  it  is  white  as  the  new-driven  snaw ; 

His  hose  they  are  blae, 

And  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 
And  his  dear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 


For  beauty  and  fortune 

The  laddie's  been  oourtin' ; 
Weel-featured,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted  uid 
braw; 

But  chiefly  the  siller, 

That  gars  him  gang  till  her. 
The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen 

That  fain  wad  a  haen  him ; 
Aiid  Susie,  whose  daddy  was  laird  o'  the  ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy 

Maist  fetters  his  fancy — 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 


LXXIX. 

MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Tune— "J'aOttf  na  Miotg," 

[The  words  and  the  air  are  in  the  Museum,  to  which 
ihey  were  contributed  by  Bums.    He  says,  in  his  notes 


on  that  collection,  "  The  first  half-stanza  of  this  song  is 
old ;  the  rest  mine."  Of  the  old  strain  no  one  has  re- 
corded any  remembranee.l 


Mt  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe— 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth : 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 


Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover' d  with 

snow; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here. 
My  heart's  in  {he  Highlands  a-chasing  the 

deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  : 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


LXXX. 

JOHN  ANDEBSON. 
Tune — "  John Anderton^  my  Jo" 

[Soon  aAer  the  death  of  Bums,  the  very  handsome 
Miscellanies  of  Brash  and  Reid,  of  Olasgowy  contained 
what  was  called  an  improved  John  Anderson,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Ayrshire  bard ;  but,  save  the  second  stanza, 
none  of  the  new  matter  looked  like  his  hand. 
**  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
When  nature  first  began 
To  try  her  cnnnie  hand,  John, 
Her  master-piece  was  man ; 
And  you  amang  them  a%  John, 

Sae  trig  frae  tap  to  toe, 
She  proved  to  be  nae  joumeywork, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo.] 


JoHV  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
Bnt  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 
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II. 

Lxxxn. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  damb  the  hill  thegither ; 

CA'  THE  EWES. 

And  monj  a  canty  day,  John, 

Tune— «  Ca'  the  ewet  to  ike  knowet." 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

[Most  of  this  sweet  pastoral  is  of  other  days:  Barni 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go ; 

made  several  emendations,  and  added  the  eoncladiiy 
verse.   He  afterwards,  it  will  be  observed,  wrote  for 

And  Bleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

Thomson  a  seeond  version  of  the  sabject  and  the  air.] 

John  Anderson,  my  jo.' 

1 

0B0BU8. 

Ca'  the  ewei  to  the  knowes, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows. 

LXXXI. 

Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowes, 

OUR   THBISSLES    FLOURISHED 

My  bonnie  dearie  I 

FRESH  AND  FAIR. 

I. 

Tune—"  Awa  Whiga,  awaV 

[Boms  trimmed  ap  this  old  Jacobite  ditty  for  the  Ma- 

There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad, 

■earn,  and  added  aome  of  the  bittereit  bite:  the  eecond 

He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid. 

An'  he  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 

0H0KU8. 

II. 

Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side, 

Awa  Whigs,  awa  I 

And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide. 

Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide  T 

Ye'll  do  nae  good  at  a'. 

The  moon  it  shines  fu'  dearly. 

I. 
Ottk  thrissles  flourished  fresh  and  fair. 

III. 
I  was  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school. 

And  bonnle  bloom'd  our  roses  ; 

My  shepherd  lad,  to  play  the  fool. 

But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  in  June, 

And  a'  the  day  to  sit  in  dool, 

And  withered  a*  our  posies. 

And  naebody  to  see  me. 

II. 
Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust — 

IT. 

Je  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 

Deil  blin*  them  wi'  the  stoure  o*t; 

Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 

And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, . 

And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep, 

Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 

And  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

III. 
Our  sad  decay  in  Church  and  State 

T. 

If  ye'll  but  stand  to  what  ye've  said. 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 

I'se  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad. 

The  Whigs  came  «'er  us  for  a  curse, 

And  ye  may  rowe  me  in  your  plwd. 

And  we  hae  done  wi'  thriving. 

And  I  shall  be  your  dearie. 

IT. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  ha's  taen  a  nap, 

VI. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea ; 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken ; 

While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 

'Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  e'e. 

Are  hunted  like  a  maukin. 

Ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes. 

Awa  Whigs,  awa! 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 

Te're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 

Te'll  do  nae  gude  at  a'. 

My  bonnie  dearie. 

OF  ROBERT   BURNS. 
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LXXXIJI. 

&IERBT  HA£  I  BEEN  TEETHIN'  A  HECKLE. 

Tune — "  Lord  Breadalbon^t  March." 

[Part  of  this  Mng  it  old :  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  says  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  m  the  Masenm:  let  him  look 
again.] 

I. 

0  HBB&T  hae  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle, 

And  merry  hae  I  been  shapin'  a  spoon; 
0  merry  hae  I  been  clontin  a  kettle, 

And  kissin'  my  Katie  when  a*  was  done. 
0  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca*  at  my  hammer, 

An'  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing, 
A*  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer, 

An'  a'  the  lang  night  as  happy's  a  king. 


Bitter  in  dool  I  liokit  my  winnins, 

0'  marrying  Bess  to  gie  her  a  slaTe: 
Blest  be  the  honr  she  coolM  in  her  linens,' 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  graTe. 
Gome  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie, 

An'  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again  I 
Dronken  or  sober,  here's  to  thee,  Katie  1 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 


Lxxxiy. 

THE   BRAES    0'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

Tnne— "  Ths  Braes  o'  BaUoehmyle,". 

[Mary  Whitefoord,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  White< 
foord,  was  the  heroine  of  this  song  :  it  was  written  when 
that  ancient  family  loft  their  ancient  inheritance.  It  is  in 
the  Masenm,  with  an  air  by  Allan  Masterton.] 

I. 
The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen. 

The  flowers  deoay'd  on  Catrine  lea, 
Nae  laVrock  sang  on  hillock  green. 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while. 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle  I 


Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 
Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 

Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 
Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 


But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 
Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile  ; 

Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 
Fareweel,  fareweel!  sweet  Ballochmyle  1 


LXXXV. 

TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

Tune  — "Death  of  Captain  Cook.** 

[This  sablime  and  affecting  Ode  was  composed  by 
Bnms  in  one  of  his  fits  of  melancholy,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Highland  Mary's  death.  All  the  day  he  had  been 
thnaghtful,  and  at  evening  he  went  out,  threw  himself 
down  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  corn-ricks,  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  "  a  bright,  particular  star,"  was  found  by 
his  wife,  who  with  difficulty  brought  him  in  from  the 
chill  midnight  air.  The  song  was  already  composed,  and 
he  had  only  to  commit  it  to  paper.  It  first  appeared  in 
the  Masenm.] 


Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov*st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  7 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  7 

Heas'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  t 


That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Eternity  cannot  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  I  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last  I 


Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn,  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene ; 
The  flow'rs  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray- 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 


Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  I 
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Time  bat  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  T 

Seest  thoa  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
Hear'st  thoa  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 


LXXXVI. 

EPPIE    ADAIB. 

Tune-—"  My  £ppie.*' 

[('This  song,*'  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolai,  "which  has 
bean  ascribed  to  Bums  by  some  of  his  editors,  is  in  the 
Masieal  Museum  without  any  name.''  It  is  partly  an 
old  8train|Corrected  by  Burns :  he  communicated  it  to  the 
Museum.] 


As*  0 1  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi*  Eppie  Adair? 
By  love,  and  by  beauty. 
By  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair  I 


An*  0  I  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie  I 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair  ? 
A'  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me. 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, ' 

My  Eppie  Adair  I 


Lxxxvn. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIPF-MUIE. 
Tune — "  Cameronian  Rant" 

[One  Barclay,  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  Edinburgh, 
wrote  a  rhsrming  dialogue  between  two  rustics,  on  the 
battle  of  Sheriff-muir :  Bums  was  in  nowise  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  the  reverend  rhymer  handled  the 
Highland  clans,  and  wrote  this  modified  and  improved 
version.] 

I. 

"  0  CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 
Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 

Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 
And  did  the  battle  see,  man  ?'' 


I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin'  red  ran  mony  a  sheugh,    ' 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
0*  clans  ftrae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 


The  red-ooat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades. 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man ; 
They  rush*d  and  push'd,  and  blade  outgush'd. 

And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa*,  man : 
The  great  Argyll  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  they  glanc*d  for  twenty  miles : 
They  hough'd  the  clans  like  nine-pin  kyles, 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  broad-swords 

clashed. 
And  thro*  they  dash*d,  and  heVd,  and  smash'd, 
'Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

III. 
Bat  had  you  seen  the  philibegs. 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man  ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs 

And  covenant  true  blues,  man ; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  bayonets  opposed  the  targe. 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi*  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath, 
Drew  blades  o*  death,  'till,  out  o'  breath. 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man. 

IV. 

**  0  how  deil,  Tam,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  f^ae  the  north,  man; 
I  saw  myself,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dumblane,  in  my  ain  sight,       % 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a*  their  might, 
And  straught  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut ; 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat, 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man !" 

V. 

My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man ; 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill. 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good-will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill ; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o*  brose — ^they  scar'd  at  blows. 

And  80  it  goes,  you  see,  man. 
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TheyVe  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man  I 

I  fear  mj  Lord  Panmure  is  slain. 
Or  fallen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  doable  fight. 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

And  monj  bade  the  world  goid-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell, 

By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  fell. 
And  Whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man. 


LXXXVin. 

YOUNG  JOCKEY. 
'  Young  Jockey" 


Tune — " 


[With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  lines,  thii  long, 
though  marked  in  the  Maseum  ai  an  old  song  with 
fuiditions,  is  the  work  of  Bams.  He  often  seems  to  have 
sat  down  to  amend  or  modify  old  verses,  and  found  it 
easier  to  make  verses  wholly  new.] 


Young  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa: 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu*  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roosed  my  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma'. 
And  ay  my  heart  came  to  my  mou' 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 


My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plidn, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snav ; 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  leuk  fu'  fain, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
An'  ay  the  night  comes  round  again. 

When  in  his  arms  he  takes  me  a'. 
An'  ay  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain, 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


LXXXIX. 

0   WILLIE   BREW'D. 

Tune — **  Willie  breie'd  apeck  o'  mauV 

[The  scene  of  this  song  is  Xaggan,  in  Nithsdale,  a 

fmaU  estate  which  Nicol  bought  by  the  advice  of  the 

poet.    It  was  composed  in  memory  of  the  hoase-heating. 

**We  had  such  a  joyous  meeting, '^  says  Bums,  **that 

16 


Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  to  cele- 
brate the  business.^'  The  Willie  who  made  the  browst 
was,  therefore,Wil]iam  Nicol ;  the  Allan  who  composed 
the  air,  Allan  Masterton ;  and  he  who  wrote  this  choicest 
of  convivial  songs,  Robert  Burns.] 


0,  Willis  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut. 

And  Rob  and  Allan  came  to  see : 
Three  blither  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night 
Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 


It  is  the  moon — I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame. 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee  I 


Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 
A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he ! 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa'. 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three ! 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


XO. 

WHARE  HAE  YE  BEEN. 

Tune— ITtKitfcranAM. " 

[«  This  song,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  is  In  the 
Museum  without  Bums*s  name."  It  was  composed  by 
Burns  on  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  sent  in  his  own 
handwriting  to  Johnson :  he  puts  it  into  the  month  of  a 
Whig.] 

I. 
Whakk  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  0? 
0,  whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam  ye  by  KiUiecrankie,  0  ? 
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An*  je  liad  been  whare  I  hae  been. 
Ye  wad  na  been  so  cantie,  0 ; 

An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen, 
On  the  braes  o'  Eilliecrankie,  0. 


I  fought  at  land,  I  fought  at  sea; 

At  faame  I  fought  my  auntie,  0 ; 
But  I  met  the  Devil  an^  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Eilliecrankie,  0. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

An*  Clayers  got  a  clankie,  0 ; 
Or  I  had  fed  on  Athole  gled, 

On  the  braes  o*  Eilliecrankie,  0. 


XCI. 

I  GAED  A  WAEFU'  GATE  YESTREEN. 
Air—"  The  hlue-eyed  lots," 

[Thia  blue-eyed  lass  was  Jean  Jefiery,  daug^hter  to  the 
minister  of  Lochmaben:  she  was  then  a  rosy  girl  of 
leventeen,  with  winning  manners  and  laoghlng  blue  eyes. 
Bhe  is  now  Mrs.  Renwick,  and  lives  in  New  York.] 

I. 
I  OABD  a  waefu*  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearlie  rue ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 

Her  lips,  like  roses,  wat  wi'  dew. 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


She  talked,  she  smiPd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd ; 

She  charm'd  my  soul — I  wist  na  how : 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  la^  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


XCII. 

THE    BANKS    OF    NITH. 

Tune — "Robie  donna  Goraeh." 

[The  command  which  the  Comyns  held  on  the  Nith 
Iras  lost  to  the  Douglasses :  the  Nithsdulo  power,  on  the 
iownfall  of  that  proud  name,  was  divided ;  part  went  to 


the  Charteris's  and  the  better  portion  to  the  Maxwells: 
the  Johnstones  afterwards  came  m  for  a  share,  and  now 
the  Seotts  prevail.] 


Thb  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea. 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me, 

Where  Comyns  ance  had  high  command: 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land. 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear ! 
Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 


How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales. 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom ! 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom. 

Far  from  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes, 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days  I 


xoni. 

MY  HEART  IS  A-BREAKING,  DEAR  TITTBS. 

Tune—"  Tarn  Olm." 

[Tam  Glen  is  the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  eong,  and  older 
air :  of  the  fonner  all  that  remains  is  a  portion  of  tho 
chorus.    Bums  when  he  wrote  it  sent  it  to  the  Maseam.] 

I. 
My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie  I 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'. 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi*  Tam  Glent 


I'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow. 
In  poortitii  I  might  make  a  fen* ; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow. 
If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen  ? 


There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o*  Dumeller, 
"  Gude  day  to  yon,  brute !"  he  comes  ben : 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o*  his  siller. 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen? 


My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o*  young  men; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, 
^ut  wha  can  think  so  o'  Tam  Glen? 
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If  J  daddie  says,  gin  Til  forsake  him. 
He'll  gie  me  gold  hund*  marks  ten : 

Bat,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
0  wha  wi}l  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen  ! 


Yestreen  at  the  Valentine's  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tam  Glen. 


The  last  Halloween  I  was  wankin 
My  dronkit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken ; 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin, 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen ! 


Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie  I  don't  tarry — 
m  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  that  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 


XOIV. 
FBAB  THE  FRIENDS  AND  LAND  I  LOVE. 

Air— **  Carron  Side.'' 

[Barns  nys,  "  I  added  the  four  last  lines,  by  way  of 
living  a  torn  to  the  theme  of  the  poem,  sach  as  it  is.'' 
The  rest  of  the  song  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  same 
aand :  the  lines  are  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  collections.] 

I. 
FiLAS  the  friends  and  land  I  lore, 

DriY'n  by  fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  belov'd  I  rove, 

Never  mair  to  taste  delight ; 
Neyer  mair  maun  hope  to  find, 

Ease  firae  toll,  relief  frae  care : 
When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind, 

Pleasures  but  unyeil  despair. 


Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear, 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shore, 
Till  the  Fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  lore,  and  peace  restore ; 
Till  RoTenge,  wi'  laurcU'd  head. 

Bring  our  banish'd  hame  again ; 
And  ilka  loyal  bonnie  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 


xov. 

SWEET  CLOSES  THE  EVENING. 
Tune — **  Craigie-hurnrwood,** 

{This  is  one  of  several  Ane  songs  in  hononr  of  Jean 
Lorimer,  of  Kemmis-hall,  Kirkmahoe,  who  for  some 
time  2ved  on  the  banks  of  Craigie-bum,  near  Moflbt.  It 
was  composed  in  aid  of  the  eloquence  of  a  Mr.  Giitospie, 
who  was  in  love  with  her :  but  it  did  not  prevail,  for 
she  married  an  of&cer  of  the  name  of  Whelpdale,  lived 
with  him  for  a  month  or  so :  reasons  arose  on  both  sides 
which  rendered  separation  necessary ;  she  then  took  up 
her  residence  in  Dumfries,  where  she  had  many  oppor 
tunities  of  seeing  the  poet.    She  lived  till  lately.] 

0R0BU8. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  0,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 

0  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  I 


SwxBT  closes  the  evening  on  Craigie-bum-wood, 
And  blithely  awaukens  the  morrow; 

But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigie-buin- 
wood 
Can  yield  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 


I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 

But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me, 
While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

III. 
I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 


I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight,  and  tall, 
I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie ; 

But  oh  !  what  will  my  torments  be. 
If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnnie  I 


To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms, 
In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 

'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 
My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 


But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
Say,  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me  ; 
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And  »'  my  days  o*  life  to  come 

It's  a*  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree; 

rU  gratefully  adore  thee. 

It's  a'  for  the  hiney  he'U  cherish  the  bee ; 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie. 

My  laddie's  sae  m«kle  in  luve  wi'  the  Biller, 

And  0,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 

0  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 

That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 

II. 

Your  proffer  o*  luve's  an  airl-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 

XOVI. 

But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin', 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 

COCK  UP  TOUR  BEAVER. 

Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o*  yon  rotten  wood. 

Tune — "  Gock  up  your  heaver.*^ 

Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  tree. 

Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

[('  Printed,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolaa,  <'  in  the  Mnslcal 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me 

Muaenm,  bat  not  with  Bums's  name.*'    It  is  an  old  song, 

save  the  last  line,  is  his;  several  of  the  lines  too  of  the 
first  verse,  have  felt  his  amending  hand ;  he  commoni- 

oated  it  to  the  Mnsenm.] 

I. 

XOVIU. 

When  first  my  braye  Johnnie  lad 

GANE  IS  THE  DAY. 

Came  to  this  town. 

He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

Tune—"  Qudewife  count  the  lawm.'* 

That  wanted  the  crown ; 

(The  air  as  well  as  words  of  this  song  were  faraiahed 

But  now  he  has  gotten 

to  the  Museum  by  Barn8«   "  The  chorus,"  he  says,  « ii 

A  hat  and  a  feather,— 

part  of  an  old  song."] 

Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 

I. 

Cock  up  your  beaver  I 

Gahb  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night, 

But  we'U  ne'er  stray  for  fau't  o'  Ught, 

II. 

For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon, 

Cock  up  your  beaver. 

And  blude-red  wine's  the  rising  sun. 

And  cock  it  fu*  sprush, 

Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin, 

We'll  over  the  border 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 

And  gie  them  a  brush ; 

Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin, 

There's  somebody  there 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair  1 

We'll  teach  better  behaviour— 

Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

II. 

Cock  up  your  beaver  I 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 

And  simple  folk  maun  fight  and  fen ; 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord, 

For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

xovn. 

III. 

MEIKLE    THINKS    MY    LUVE. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 

Tune— "ify  toehei'a  ihejetoeV* 

That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 

[These  verses  were  written  by  Bums  for  the  Mnsenm, 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 

to  an  air  by  Oswald :  but  he  wished  them  to  be  sung  to 

An'  ye  drink  but  deep  ye'll  find  him  out 

a  tune  called  "  Lord  Elcho's  favourite,''  of  which  he 

Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin ; 

was  an  admirer.] 

The  lawin,  the  lawin. 

I. 

Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin. 

0  MEiKLB  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair  ! 

And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin ; 

But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie 
My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 

* 
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XOIX. 
THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE. 

Time — **  There  are  few  gude  feUowe  token  WUU^e 
awa" 

[The  bard  wni  in  one  of  his  Jacobitical  moodi  when 
he  wrote  this  son^.  The  air  is  a  well  known  one,  called 
"  There's  few  gnde  fellows  when  Willie's  awa."  Bat 
of  the  old  words  none,  it  is  supposed,  are  presenred.] 


Bt  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

I  heard  a  man  Bing,  though  his  head  it  was 

And  as  he  was  singing  the  tears  down  came, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
The  chnrch  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars ; 
Pelnsions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars ; 
We  darena  weel  say't,  though  we  ken  wha's  to 

blame, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 


My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the 

yerd. 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld 

dame— 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burthen  that  bows  me  down, 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the 


Therell  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame  I 


HOW  CAN  I  BE  BLYTHE  AND  GLAD? 
Tune — **The  bonnie  lad  (haCa  far  awa,*' 

[This  lamentation  was  written,  it  is  said,  in  allusion 
to  the  snflerings  of  Jean  Armour,  when  her  correspond- 
eace  with  Bams  was  discovered  by  her  family.] 

I. 
O  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 

Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa? 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 

Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa. 


If  s  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 


But  ay  the  te&r  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e. 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 


My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 
My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 


A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gae  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 


0  weary  Winter  soon  will  pass. 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken  shaw ; 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa. 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa. 


I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  SAE  FAIR. 
Tune— "/Jo  eonfeee  thou  art  eaefair." 

["  I  do  thlnk^"  says  Bams,  in  allusion  to  this  song, 
"  that  I  have  improved  the  simplicity  of  the  sentimenu 
by  giving  them  a  Scottish  dress."  The  original  song  is 
of  great  elegance  and  beauty :  it  was  written  by  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  secretary  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  Qoeea 
of  James  I.] 

I. 
I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  love. 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  muve. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets. 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind, 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 


See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 
Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy ; 
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How  snne  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 
When  pon'd  and  worn  a  common  toy ! 

Sic  fate»  ere  lang,  shall  thee  betide, 
Tho^  thou  may  gaily  bloom  awhile ; 

Tet  snne  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside 
like  ony  common  weed  and  yile. 


on. 

TON  WILD   MOSSY  MOUNTAINS. 
Tune — "  Y(m  toUd  mossy  mountairu" 

["  This  long  alludes  to  a  pan  of  my  private  history, 
which  it  is  of  no  conseqaenee  to  the  world  to  know." 
These  are  the  words  of  Bums :  he  sent  the  song  to  the 
Musical  Museum ;  the  heroine  is  supposed  to  be  the 
*<  Nannie,"  who  dwelt  near  the  Lngar.] 

I. 
Yon  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide, 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'  the 

Clyde, 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coTeys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed. 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  fiock  as  he  pipes  on 
his  reed. 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coyeys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed, 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes 
on  his  reed. 


Not  Gowrie's  rich  Tallcys,  nor  Forth's  sunny 

shores, 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild,  mossy 

moors; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequeiter'd  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my 
dream. 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequester'd  stream. 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my 
dream. 


Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my 

path. 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow 

strath; 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  roye, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flee  the  swift  hours  o' 

loye. 
For  there  wi*  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  roye, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flee  the  swift  hours  o' 

loye. 


She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair; 
0'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 

But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'ea 
me. 

V. 

To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a 

prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,   and  blushes,  and 

sighs? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her 

darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd 

her  darts. 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flee  to  our 
hearts. 


But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  spark- 
ling e'e, 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me : 
And  the  heart  beating  loye  as  I'm  clasp'd  in 

her  arms, 
0,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms! 
And  the  heart  beating  loye  as  Fm  clasp'd  in 

her  arms, 
0,    these    are   my   lassie's    all-oonquering 
charms ! 


cin. 

IT  IS  NA,  JEAN,  THY  BONNIE  FACE. 

Tune—"  The  Maid's  Complaint" 

[Bnnii  found  this  song  in  English  attire,  bestowed  a 
Scottish  dress  upon  it,  and  published  it  in  the  Mnseom, 
together  with  the  air  by  Oswald,  Which  is  one  of  his 
best.] 

I. 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face, 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire, 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  gprace 

Might  weel  awake  desire. 
Something  in  Uka  part  o'  thee. 

To  praise,  to  loye,  I  find ; 
But  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 
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III. 

Kae  mair  ungen'roas  wish  I  hae, 

Lanely  nights  come  on. 

Nor  stronger  in  my  breast. 

A*  the  house  are  sleeping, 

Than,  if  I  canna  mak  thee  sae, 

I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad. 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 

An'  I  blear  my  een  wi*  greetin' » 

Content  am  I,  if  heaven  shaU  give 

Ay  waukin,  ko. 

But  happiness  to  thee : 

And  as  in*  thee  Td  irish  to  live, 
For  thee  Td  bear  to  die. 

CVl. 
I  MURDER  HATE. 

CIV. 

"These  verses  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  which  may 

be  alluded  to  without  being  named,  in  which  many  of 

WHEN  I  THINK  ON  THE  HAPPY  DAYS. 

Burna*s  strains,  some  looser  than  these,  are  to  be  found.] 

[Theia  yeraes  were  in  latter  yean  expanded  by  BurnM 

I. 

mto  a  loog,  for  the  collection  of  Thornton :  the  aong  will 
be  fonnd  in  its  place :  the  yariationi  are  worthy  of  pre- 

I  HUUDES  hate  by  field  or  flood, 

■arfation.] 

Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us : 

In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood, 

I. 

Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 

Whsk  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi*  you,  my  dearie ; 

II. 

And  now  what  lands  between  ns  lie, 

The  deities  that  I  adore 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  I 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty, 

I'm  better  pleas' d  to  make  one  more, 

II. 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  I 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by. 

When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie. 

OVII. 
0  GUDE  ALE  COMES. 

OV. 

[These  verses  are  in  the  Museum :  the  first  two  a 

old,  the  concluding  one  is  by  Burns.] 

WHAN  I  SLEEP  I  DREAM. 

J, 

[This  presenta  another  version  of  song  LXV.    Varia- 
tions are  to  a  poet  what  changes  are  in  the  thoughts  of  a 

0  GUDB  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes, 

painter,  and  speak  of  fertility  of  sentiment  in  both.] 

Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 

Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 

I. 

Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

Weak  I  sleep  I  dream. 

^ 

Whan  I  wauk  Pm  eerie. 

II. 

Bleep  I  canna  get. 

I  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh. 

For  thinkui'  o*  my  dearie. 

They  drew  a*  weel  eneugh. 

I  sell'd  them  a*  just  ane  by  ane  ; 

II. 

Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

Lanely  night  comes  on. 

A'  the  house  are  sleeping, 

III. 

I  think  on  the  bonnie  lad 

Gude  ale  bauds  me  bare  and  busy. 

That  has  my  heart  a  keeping. 

Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hiziie, 

Ay  waukin  0,  waukin  ay  and  wearie, 

Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done, 

Sleep  I  canna  get,  for  thinkin'   o'  my 

Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

dearie. 

0  gude  ale  comes,  &o. 
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ovm. 

ROBIN  SHURE  IN  HAIRST. 

[Thii  U  an  old  chaunt,  oat  of  which  Burns  brnthed 
■ome  looae  ezprassiona,  added  the  third  and  fonrth 
verses,  and  sent  it  to  the  Mnsenm.] 

I. 
Robin  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  m'  him, 
Fient  a  henk  had  I, 
Tet  I  stack  by  him. 


I  gaed  up  to  Danse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden. 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin. 

III. 
Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter, 
Plaj'd  me  sic  a  trick, 
And  me  the  eller's  dochter  7 
Robin  shore  in  hairst,  &c. 

IT. 

Robin  promised  me 

A*  my  winter  vittle  ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  bat  three 

Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shure  in  hairst,  &o. 


CIX. 


BONNIE    PEG. 


[A  fourth  verse  makes  the  moon  a  witness  to  the  en- 
dearments of  those  lovers;  but  that  planet  sees  more  in- 
discreet matters  than  it  is  right  to  describe  .J 


As  I  came  in  by  our  gate  end, 

As  day  was  waxin*  weary, 
0  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street, 

But  Bonnie  Peg  my  dearie  I 

II. 
Her  air  sae  sweet,  and  shape  complete, 

Wi*  nae  proportion  wanting ; 
The  Queen  of  Love  did  never  move 

Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 


WV  linked  hands,  we  took  the  sands 
A-down  yon  winding  river ; 

And,  oh !  that  hour  and  broomy  bower, 
Can  I  forget  it  ever  ? 


OX. 

GUDEEN  TO  YOU,   KIMMER. 

[This  song  in  other  days  was  a  controversial  one,  and 
contained  some  sarcastic  allusions  to  Mother  Rome  and 
her  brood  of  seven  sacraments,  five  of  whom  were  ille- 
gitimate. Bums  changed  the  meaning,  and  published  his 
altered  version  in  the  Museum.] 


GuDSEK  to  you,  Eimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  do  ? 
Hiccup,  quo'  Eimmer, 
The  better  that  Tm  foa. 
We're  a'  noddin,  nid  nid  noddin, 
We're  a'  noddin,  at  our  house  at  hame. 


Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk, 

Suppin  hen  broo ; 
Deil  tak  Kate 

An'  she  be  na  noddin  too  I 
We're  a'  noddin,  &o. 

III. 
How*s  a*  wi*  you,  Eimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  fare  ? 
A  pint  o'  the  best  o't^ 
And  twa  pints  mair. 
We're  a'  noddin,  &o. 


How's  a*  wi'  you,  Eimmer, 
And  how  do  ye  thrive ; 

How  many  bairns  hae  ye  ? 
Quo'  Eimmer,  I  hae  five. 
We're  a'  noddin,  &o. 


Are  they  a'  Johnie's  ? 

Eh  I  atweel  no : 
Twa  o'  them  were  gotten 

When  Johnie  was  awa. 
We're  a  noddin,  &c 
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TI. 

Gats  like  milk, 

And  dogs  like  broo ; 
Lads  like  lasses  weel, 

And  lasses  lads  too. 
We're  a'  noddin,  &o. 


OXI. 

AH,  CHLORIS,  SINCE  IT  MAT  NA  BE. 
Tnne—"  if<vor  Oraham," 

[Sir  Harris  Nicolas  found  these  lines  on  Chlorii  among 
ihe  papers  of  Burns,  and  printed  them  in  his  late  edition 
of  the  poet's  works.] 

I. 
Ah,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be, 

That  then  of  love  mlt  hear ; 
If  from  tbe  loyer  thon  mann  flee, 

Tet  let  the  fHend  be  dear. 


Altho'  I  lore  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  ever  tongue  could  tell,; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declaie, 
ru  say,  I  wish  thee  well. 

III. 
Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  then  art. 

And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 
I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 


cxn. 

0  SAW  YE  MT  DEARIE. 

Tune — "  Eppie  Macnab,*^ 

["  Published  in  the  Moseam,*'  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
<*  wlthont  any  name."  Barns  corrected  some  lines  in  the 
Old  soof ,  which  had  more  wit,  he  said,  than  decency, 
and  added  others,  and  sent  his  amended  version  to  John- 
ion.] 

X. 
0  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  T 
0  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  she's  kissin*  the  laird, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
Whate'er  thou  hast  done,  be  it  late,  be  it  soon, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  t 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  eyer  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


cxni. 

WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER-DOOR. 

Tune—"  Jau9  an  I  come  near  thee," 

[The  "  Anld  man  and  the  Widow,*'  in  Ramsay's  col- 
lection is  said,  by  Gilbert  Burns,  to  have  suggested  this 
song  to  his  brother.:  it  first  appeared  in  ihe  Museum.] 

I. 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower-door  ? 

0,  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  t 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here  I— 

Indeed,  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief  ? 

0  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Before  the  mom  ye'U  work  mischief; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 


Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in  ? 

Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Te'll  keep  me  waukin  wi'  your  din ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  you  should  stay? 

Let  me  stay,  quo'  Findlay ; 
I  fear  ye'U  bide  till  break  o'  day ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 


Here  this  night  if  ye  remain ; — 

I'll  remain,  quo'  Findlay ; 
I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate  agidn ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower, — 

Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Te  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay  I 
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OXIV. 

WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE. 

Tone—"  What  etm  a  young  Uusie  do  voC  an  auld 
man" 

[In  the  old  itrain,  which  partly  taggeated  this  song,  the 
heroine  threatene  only  to  adorn  her  hasband'i  browa: 
Buraa  propoMa  a  ayatemof  domeatic  annoyance  to  break 
nis  heart.] 


What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young 
lassie, 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 

To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian*  I 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 

To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian'  I 

II. 

He's  always  oompleenin'  firae  momin'  to  e'enin', 

.He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang; 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 

0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  I 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 

0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  I 

III. 
He  huns  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he 
cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can ; 
He's  peeyish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows : 

0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  I 

He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows: 

0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  I 


My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan ; 
m  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart- 
break him. 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new 
pan. 
I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart- 
break him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new 
pan. 


OXV. 

THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING. 

Tune—*'  Bonnie  wee  thing.'* 

["Compoaed,"  aaya  the  poet,  «  on  my  little  idol,  tin 
charming,  lovely  Davies."] 

I. 
BoHHiB  wee' thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishftilly  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 


THt,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty. 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wcrt  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine  I 


OXVI. 

THE   TITHEB   MORN. 

To  a  JBighland  Air, 

[«  The  tnne  of  this  song,"  says  Bama,  "  ia  ori^nally 
from  the  Highlands.  I  have  heard  a  Gaelic  wog  to  it, 
which  was  not  by  any  meana  a  lady*B  aoog.*'  "  It  oe- 
cnra,'*  aaya  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  in  the  Masenm,  without 
the  name  of  Bama."  It  was  sent  in  the  poet's  own  band* 
writing  to  Johnaon,  and  is  believed  to  be  his  compoaiticA.] 

I- 

Th«  tither  mom. 

When  I  forlorn, 
Aneath  an  oak  sat  moaning, 

I  did  na  trow 

I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beside  me,  gun  the  gloaming. 

But  he  sae  trig, 

Lap  o'er  the  rig. 
And  dawtingly  did  cheer  me. 

When  I,  what  reck. 

Did  least  expec'. 
To  see  my  lad  so  near  me. 
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II. 

His  bonnet  he, 

A  thought  ajee, 
GockM  spmsh  vhen  first  he  clasp'd  me ; 

And  I,  I  wat, 

Wi'  f&inness  grat, 
While  in  his  grips  he  press'd  me. 

Deiltak' thewar! 

I  late  and  air 
Hae  wish'd  since  Jock  departed ; 

Bat  now  as  glad 

Tm  iri*  my  lad, 
As  short  syne  broken-hearted. 

II. 

Fn'  aft  at  e*en 

Wi'  dancing  keen. 
When  a*  were  blythe  and  merry, 

I  car'd  na  by, 

Sae  sad  was  I 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

But  praise  be  blest, 

My  mind's  at  rest, 
Fm  happy  wi*  my  Johnny : 

At  kirk  and  fair, 

I'se  ay  be  there, 
And  be  as  cant/s  ony. 


oxvn. 

A£  FOND  EIETS. 
Tone—"  Rtry  DalPt  Fort." 

[Believwl  tonlate  to  the  poet'i  parting  with  Clarioda. 
"  Thete  exqni«itoIy  aflTeeting  •tanzas,"  nyB  Scott, "  oca- 
tain  the  asaenoa  of  a  thousand  lova- tales."  They  are  in 
the  MoMam.] 

I. 
As  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  serer ; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  for  eyer ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  Til  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leayes  him  T 
Me,  nae  eheerfu'  twinlde  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

II. 
rU  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
Bat  to  see  her,  was  to  Iotc  her ; 
Loye  but  her,  and  love  for  eyer. — 


Had  we  neyer  loy'd  sae  Undly, 
Had  we  never  loVd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met— or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 


Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  ezgoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  farewell,  alas  I  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee  1 


cxvin. 

LOVELY  DAVIES. 

Tune— «  if»M  iftftr." 

[Written  for  the  Maseum,  in  honour  of  the  witty,  the 
handaome,  the  lovely,  and  u|ifortnnate  Miu  Davies.] 

I. 

0  HOW  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 

The  poet's  occupation. 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours. 

That  whispers  inspiration  ? 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair, 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us, 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse. 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 
Each  eye  it  cheers,  w||pn  she  appears, 

like  PhoebuB  in  the  morning, 
When  past  the  shower,  and  ev'ry  flower 

The  garden  is  adorning. 
As  the  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore, 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is ; 
Sae  droops  our  heart  when  we  maun  part 

Frae  charming  lovely  Davies. 


Her  smile's  a  gift^  frae  'boon  the  lift, 

That  maks  us  mair  than  princes ; 
A  scepter' d  hand,  a  king's  command. 

Is  in  her  darting  glances : 
The  man  in  arms,  'gainst  female  charms, 

Even  he  her  willing  slave  is ; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 
My  muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme. 

Her  feeble  pow'rs  surrender : 
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The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 
The  sun's  meridian  splendour: 

I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  strain, 
The  deed  too  daring  brave  is ! 

m  drap  the  lyre,  and  mute  admire 
The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 


CXIX. 

THE  WEARY  FUND   0'   TOW. 

Tune—"  Ths  weary  Fund  o*  Tow,** 

["This  ■ong,"  saya  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  is  in  the 
Blusicol  Maseam ;  but  it  is  not  attributed  to  Bums.  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  does  not  state  upon  what  authority  he 
has  assigned  it  to  Bums.''  The  critical  knight  might 
have,  if  he  had  pleased,  stated  similar  objections  to  many 
songs  which  he  took  without  scruple  from  my  edition, 
wnere  they  were  claimed  for  Burns,  for  the  first  time, 
and  on  good  authority.  I,  however,  as  it  happens,  did 
not  claim  the  song  wholly  for  the  poet :  I  said  "  the 
idea  of  the  song  is  old,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  words." 
It  was  sent  by  Bums  to  the  Museum,  and  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.] 

I. 
Thx  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o*  tow : 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 

Before  she  spin  her  tow. 
I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 

As  gude  as  e'er  did  grow ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 

Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 


There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  low. 
And  ay  she  took  the  tither  souk. 

To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 


Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 
Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 

She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 
She  brak  it  o*er  my  pow. 


At  last  her  feet— I  sang  to  see't— 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 
And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
rU  wallop  in  a  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o*  tow  I 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 


oxx. 

NAEBODT. 
•Tune— «'JViM6o</y." 

[Bnms  had  built  his  house  at  Ellisland,  sowed  his  first 
crop,  the  woman  he  loved  was  at  his  side,  and  hope  was 
high;  no  wonder  that  he  indulged  in  this  independsat 
■tmia.] 


I  HAB  a  wife  o'  my  i 

m  partake  wi'  naebody ; 
ril  tak  cuckold  frae  nane, 

m  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — thanks  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend, 

ril  borrow  frae  naebody. 

II. 
I  am  naebody's  lord — 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 

m  tak  dunts  frae  naebody. 
ril  be  merry  and  free, 

m  be  sad  for  naebody ; 
Naebody  cares  for  me, 

I'll  care  for  naebody. 


OXXI. 

0,  FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTY,   TAM! 

Tune—"  The  Moudiewort.*' 

[In  his  memoranda  on  this  song  in  the  Mnsenm,  Bums 
■ays  simply, "  This  song  is  mine."  The  air  for  a  centnry 
before  had  to  bear  the  burthen  of  very  ordinary  words.] 

0H0EU8. 

An  0,  for  ane-and-twenty.  Tarn, 
An'  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty.  Tain, 

ril  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang. 
An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty.  Tarn. 

I. 
Thbt  snool  me  sair,  and  hand  me  down. 

And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tam  ! 
But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun'— 

And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 

II. 
A  gleib  o*  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear. 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam  , 
At  kith  or  kin  I  need  na  spier. 

An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
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III. 
They'll  liae  me  wfed  a  wealthy  coof, 

Tho'  I  mysel*  hae  plenty,  Tarn ; 
But  hear*8t  thou,  laddie — there's  my  loof— 
I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 
An  0,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  I 

An  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  I 
ril  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang, 
An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 


CXXII. 

0  KENMURE'S  ON  AND  AWA. 

Tim»— «  0  Ktnmuret  on  and  awa,  WUUeJ^ 

[The  aeeond  and  third,  and  conclading  Tersefl  of  thia 
Jacubite  strain,  were  written  by  Bams :  the  whole  waa 
■est  in  hia  own  handwriting  to  the  M uaenm.] 

I. 
0  KsNjfu&E's  on  and  awa,  Willie  I 

0  Kenmore's  on  and  awa  I 
And  Kenmnre's  lord's  the  bravest  lord. 

That  ever  Qalloway  saw. 

II. 
Saccess  to  Eenmnre's  band,  Willie ! 

Saccess  to  Kenmnre's  band ; 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig, 

That  rides  by  Eenmure's  hand. 


Here's  Kenmnre's  health  in  wine,  Willie ! 

Here's  Kenmnre's  health  in  wine ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmnre's  blade, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 


0  Kenmvre's  lads  are  men,  Willie ! 

0  Kenmnre's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true— 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 


They'll  live  or  ^e  wi'  fame,  Willie  I 
They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame  ,* 

Bat  soon  wi'  sounding  victorie. 
May  Kenmnre's  lord  come  hame. 


Here's  him  that's  far  awa,  Willie, 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa ; 
4nd  here's  the  flower  that  I  love  best — 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw ! 


oxxm. 

MY  COLLIER  LADDIE. 

Tnne— "  The  CoUier  Laddie,'* 

[The  CoUier  Laddie  waa  oommnnioated  by  Barns,  and 
in  hia  handwriting,  to  the  Muaeam :  it  la  chiefly  hia  owi 
eompoaition,  though  coloured  by  an  older  atrain.] 

I. 
Whbbb  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass  t 

An'  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye ; 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddie. 
My  name  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddie. 

II. 
See  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales, 

The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie ! 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

III. 
Te  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy ; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand. 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

IV. 

Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly ; 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a'. 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 


I^can  win  my  five  pennies  a  day. 
And  spen't  at  night  fli'  brawlie ; 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  nenk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

VI. 

Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me, 
Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  hand  me ; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread. 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 
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cxxrv. 

NITHSBALE'S  WELCOME  HAME. 

[These  versea  were  written  by  Barns  for  the  Masenm: 
the  Maxwells  of  Terreogles  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Earls  of  Nithadale.] 

I. 

Thb  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  border, 
And  they'll  gae  bigg  Terreagle*B  towers, 

An'  set  them  a'  in  order. 
And  they  declare  Terreagles  fair, 

For  their  abode  they  chuse  it ; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land, 

But's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

II. 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear, 

And  angry  tempests  gather ; 
The  happy  hoar  may  soon  be  near 

That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 

May  hae  a  joyful  morrow ; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief — 

Fareweel  our  night  o'  sorrow  I 


CXXV. 

AS    I    WAS    A-WAND'RING. 
Tune — «*  Rinn  Meudial  mo  Mhealladh.*^ 

[The  original  song  in  the  Gaelic  language  was  trans- 
Jtited  for  Bums  by  an  Inverness-shire  lady  j  he  tamed  it 
into  verse,  ana  sent  it  to  the  Maseum.*] 

I. 
As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin', 
The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  making  their 
game; 
Amang  them  I  spied  my  faithless  fause  lover. 
Which  bled  a'  the  wound  o'  my  dolour  again. 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  ihe,  may  pleasur^ae  wi' 
him; 
I  may  be  distressed,  but  I  winna  complain ; 
I  flatter  my  faftcy  I  may  get  anither, 
My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 


I  could  na  get  sleeping  till  dawin  for  greetin', 
The  tears  trickled  down  like  the  hail  and  the 
rain: 

Had  I  na  got  greetiin',  my  heart  wad  a  broken. 
For,  oh  I  luve  forsaken's  a  tormenting  pain. 


III. 
Although  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  riUer, 

I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win ; 
I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow 

Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gu 
wi'  him, 

I  may  be  distressed,  but  I  winna  complain; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  ainither, 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 


CXXTI. 


BESS  ANB  HER  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

Tune-*«  The  tweet  laee  that  lo*et  me." 

[There  are  several  variations  of  this  song,  but  they 
neither  affect  the  sentiment,  nor  afford  matter  for  qooU- 
tion.] 

I. 
0  LEEZE  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 
0  leeze  me  on  the  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  mUk  and  meal— 
0  leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel  I 


On  Uka  hand  the  bumies  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white, 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest : 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel', 
Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

III. 
On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  Echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Belighted,  rival  ither's  lays  : 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay. 
The  paitriok  whirrin  o'er  the  ley. 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shlel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheel. 


Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
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0  wha  wad  leare  this  humble  state, 

V. 

For  a*  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  t 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu' 

Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys, 

Wi'  its  locks  0*  siller  gray, 

Amid  their  cambrous,  dinsome  Joys, 

Where,  like  i^  aged  man, 

Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 

It  stands  at  break  of  day. 

Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning-wheel  T 

But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush 

I  winna  tak  away — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

oxxvn. 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

0  LUVE  WILL  VENTURE  IN. 

TI. 

Tnne — "  The  Fons," 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu' 

When  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 

["The  Pone  is  my  compoiition,''  nyi  Bnnu,  in  a  let- 

And the  diamond  drops  o'  dew 

ter  to  Thonuon.    "The  air  wae  taken  down  from  Mra. 
Bams's  voice."    It  was  firat  printed  in  the  Mmeiiffl.] 

Shall  be  her  e'en  sae  clear; 

The  violet's  for  modesty. 

I. 

Which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear. 

0  Luva  will  venture  in 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

Where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen ; 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

0  lave  will  venture  in 

Where  wisdom  ance  has  been. 

TII. 

But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove, 

m  tie  the  posie  round, 

Among  the  wood  sae  green — 

Wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve. 

And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie 

And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast. 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  I'll  swear  by  a'  above, 

That  to  my  latest  draught  of  life 

II. 

The  band  shall  ne'er  remove. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu', 

And  this  will  be  a  posie 

The  firstling  o'  the  year, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  I  will  pu'  the  pink, 

• 

The  emblem  o*  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind, 

And  blooms  without  a  peer — 

CXXVIII. 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

COUNTRY  LASSIE. 

III. 

Tune—"  The  Country  Lass." 

rU  pu'  the  budding  rose, 

[A  mannscript  copy  before  me,  in  the  poet's  handwri- 

When Phcsbus  peeps  in  riew, 

ting,  presents  two  or  three  immaterial  variations  of  thja 

For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss 

dramatic  song.] 

0'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou* ; 

I. 

The  hyacinth's  for  constancy, 

In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn. 

Wi'  its  unchanging  blue^ 

And  com  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

Whift  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield  ; 

BUthe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

IV. 

Says— I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  wiU; 

The  lily  it  is  pure, 

Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild— 

And  the  lUy  it  is  fair, 

0'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

And  in  her  lovely  bosom 

ril  place  the  lily  there; 

II. 

The  daisy's  for  simplicity, 

It's  ye  hae  wooers  mony  ane. 

And  unaffected  air — 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken ; 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

A  routhie  butt,  a  routhio  ben : 
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There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 
Fu*  is  his  bam,  fti*  is  his  byre ; 

Tak  this  Arae  me,  mj  bonnie  hen, 
It*8  plenty  beets  th^  layer's  fire. 

III. 
For  Johnie  o*  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  lave  to  spare  for  me : 
Bat  blithe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  nae  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

IV. 

0  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faaght ; 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  ay  fu'  han't  is  fechtin  best, 

An  hungry  care's  an  anco  care : 
Bat  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare. 

An'  wilfa'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my^aiden  fair. 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill. 


0,  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land. 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye ; 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  Iccsome  Iutc, 

The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy ; 
We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I, 

Light  is  the  burden  lure  lays  on; 
Content  and  luye  brings  peace  and  joy — 

What  mair  hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ? 


OXXIX., 

FAIR   ELIZA. 

A  Oadic  Air, 

[The  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  song  wai  at  firat  Ra- 
bina:  bat  Johnson,  the  publisher,  alarmed  at  admitting 
■omething  new  into  verse,  caused  Eliza  to  be  substituted ; 
which  was  a  positive  fraud ;  for  Rabina  was  a  real  lady, 
and  a  lovely  one,  and  Eliza  one  of  air.] 


Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part. 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover  I 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu'  heart  ? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise ! 


IL 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended  ? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  eyer, 

Wha  for  time  wad  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom. 

Thou  Shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe ; 
Turn  again,  thou  loyely  maiden. 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 


Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy. 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon ; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e, 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture. 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


cxxx. 

YE  JACOBITES  BY  NAME. 

Tune—"  r«  Jaeobitu  by  name.'* 

["  Ye  Jacobites  by  name,"  appeared  for  tbo  first  time 
in  the  Museum :  it  was  sent  in  the  handwriting  of  Bonu.] 


Yb  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name. 
Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim. 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame — 
You  shall  hear. 


What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law,  by 
the  law  ? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang,  by  the  law? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  ? 
A  short  sword,  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  Strang 
For  to  draw. 


What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd 
afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidie  war. 
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IT. 

Then  let  your  scliemee  alone,  in  the  state,  in 
the  state ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  state ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 


OXZXI. 

THE  BANKS  OF  DOON. 

[rinsT  ysnsioH.] 

[An  A7*-«hiTC  legend  aayt  the  heroine  of  this  aiTeetiag 
^ong  wu  Min  Kennedy,  of  Dalganook,  a  yonng  eree- 
tare,  be8«tifal  oad  accompliahed,  who  fell  a  yiotim  to 
aer  love  for  her  kinnnan,  McDoual,  of  liOgaa.] 


Tb  flowery  banks  o'  bonme  Boon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  f^'  o'  care ! 

II. 
Thonll  break  my  heart,  thon  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  love  was  true. 

III. 
Thou'U  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 


Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  love ; 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 


IfV  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 
Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 

And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 
But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


oxxzn. 

THE  BANKS  0'  BOON. 

[SSOOHDTSnSIOH.] 

Tune — "CaUdanian  Eimf9  Delight,** 

[Bnnu  injured  eonewhat  the  lifflplioitv  of  the  eoog  by 
adapting  it  to  a  new  air,  accidentally  compoeed  by  an 
amateur  who  wae  directed.  If  he  dedred  to  oreato  a  Soot- 
tiih  air,  to  keep  his  fingen  to  the  black  keye  of  the  harp* 
■iohoid  and  preierve  rhythm.] 

I. 

Yb  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care  I 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn: 
Thou  minds  me  o*  departed  Joys, 

Beparted— never  to  return  I 


Aft  hae  I  roVd  by  bonnie  Boon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But,  ah  I  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


o;xxxn. 

WILLIE  WASTLE. 

Tune — "The  eight  nun  of  MoidanV* 

[The  perion  who  ia  raieed  to  the  dingreeable  elevatioB 
of  heroine  of  this  song,  wae,  it  is  laid,  a  farmer'e  wife  of 
the  old  school  of  domestic  care  and  nncleaaness,  whe 
Uved  nigh  the  poet,  at  EUisland.] 

I. 
Wnxn  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  oall*d  it  Linkum-doddie^ 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  onie  bodie ; 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

II. 
She  has  an  e*e — she  has  but  ane. 
The  oat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 
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Hye  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

We'll  sew  a  green  ribbon 

A  dapper-tongue  wad  deaye  a  miller : 

Bound  about  hie  hat» 

A  whiBkin*  beard  about  her  mou*, 

And  that  wiU  let  them  ken 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither— 

He*B  to  marry  yet. 

Sic  a  wife  as  WUlie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

III. 
Lady  Marv  Ann 

She's  bow  hough'd,  she's  hem  shinn'd, 

A  limpin'  leg,  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter : 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther— 
Sio  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

IT. 

Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin' ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion. 
Her  walie  nicTes  like  midden-creels, 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water— 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 


cxxxrv. 

LADY   MABY  ANN. 

Tune — "  Craigtoum^t  grotoing,** 

[The  poet  eent  thia  song  to  the  Mueeam,  in  hie  own 
handwriting :  yet  part  of  it  is  believed  to  be  old ;  how 
much  cannot  be  well  known,  with  such  skill  haa  he  made 
hie  interpolattons  and  changes.] 


0,  Lady  Mary  Ann 

Looks  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonnie  boys 

Playing  at  the  ba' ; 
The  youngest  he  was 

The  Hower  amang  them  a'- 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young 

But  he's  growin'  yet 

11. 
0  father!  0  father! 

An'  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year 

To  the  college  yet: 


Was  a  flower  i'  the  dew^ 
Swe<^  was  its  smell. 

And  bonnie  was  its  hue ; 
And  the  langer  it  blossom'd 

The  sweeter  it  grew ; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud 

Will  be  bonnier  yet. 

IV. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran 

Was  the  sprout  of  an  aik ; 
Bonnie  and  bloomin' 

And  straught  was  its  make : 
The  sun  took  delight 

To  shine  for  its  sake. 
And  it  will  be  the  brag 

0'  the  forest  yet 


The  simmer  is  gane, 

When  the  leayes  they  were  green. 
And  the  days  are  awa, 

That  we  hae  seen ; 
But  far  better  days 

I  trust  will  come  again. 
For  my  bonnie  laddie's  young. 

But  he's  growin'  yet 


cxxxv. 


SUCH  A  PABCEL  OF  BOGUES  IN  A  NATION. 
Tune. — "-4  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  natian," 

[This  song  was  written  by  Bams  in  a  moment  of 
honest  indignation  at  the  northern  sconadrels  who  sold  to 
those  of  the  south  the  independanee  of  SeoUand,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.] 


Faiuwbel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 

Fareweel  eyen  to  the  Scotdsh  name, 
Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story. 

Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 
And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean,     . 
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To  mark  where  England's  proyince  Btands-^ 
8nch  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 


What  force  or  guile  could  not  rabdiMy 
Thro'  many  warlike  ages, 

Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few 
For  hireling  traitor's  wages. 

The  English  steel  we  conld  disdain ; 
Secure  in  valour's  station ; 

But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 

III. 
0  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 
My  auld  gray  head  had  lien  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 

I'll  mak'  this  declaration ; 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold^ 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 


OXXXVI. 


THE  GAKLE  OF  EELLTBURK  BBAES. 

Tune—"  KeUylmm  Brae$." 

[Of  this  aong  Mra.  Bnrna  said  to  Cromek,  whan  ranning 
.ler  finger  over  the  long  list  of  lyrice  which  her  hnshand 
had  written  or  amended  for  the  M UBenm,  "  Robert  gae 
thiff  one  a  terrible  braahing."  A  conaiderable  portion  of 
the  old  still  remains.] 


Thxkb  lived  a  carle  on  Eellybum  braes, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

II. 
Ae  day  as  the  carle  gaed  up  the  lang  glen, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
He  met  wi'  the  devil ;  says,  "  How  do  yow  fen  ?" 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  ne  is  in 
prime. 

III. 

"  r  f  e  got  a  bad  wife,  sir ;  that's  a'  my  complaint ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 

For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 

prime." 


"  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall 
crave, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime." 

V. 

"0  welcome,  most  kindly,"  the  blythe  carle 
said, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
"  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  nor  ye're 
ca'd. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  an<{  rue  if  in 
prime." 

VI. 

The  devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

VII. 

He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  b— h  and  a  w— e, 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

VIII. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his 
band, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
Whate'er  she  gat  hands  on  cam  near  her  nae 
mair; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

z. 

A  reekit  wee  devil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
**  0,  help,  master,  help,  or  she'll  ruin  us  a', 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  la 
prime." 

XI. 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thymeX 
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He  pitii'ed  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife ; 
And  the  thyme  it  if  withered,  and  rae  is  in 
prime. 


The  deril  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heay'n,  bat  in  hell ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rae  is  in 
prime. 

ZIII. 

Then  Satan  has  trayelled  again  wi'  his  pack; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And  to  her  anld  husband  he's  carried  her  back : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withered,  and  rae  is  in 
prime. 

XIV. 

'<  I  hae  been  a  deyil  the  feck  o'  my  life ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rae  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
Bnt  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rae  is  in 
prime.'' 


OXXXVII. 


JOCKEY'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KISS. 

Tune — ^^  Jockey* 9  ta'en  the  parting  kisa," 

[Bunui,  when  he  Bent  thie  aong  to  the  Musenm,  eeid 
nothing  of  iti  origin:  and  he  ie  ailent  about  it  in  hie 
memonuula.] 

I. 
Jogkst's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss,  « 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane ; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  Iuto,  ye  winds  that  blaw. 

Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw, 

Drifting  o'er  the  firozen  plain. 

II. 
When  the  shades  of  eyening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blithe  his  waukening  be ! 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name ; 
For  where'er  he  distant  royes, 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


oxxxYin. 

LADY  ONLIE. 

Tune—"  The  Bt^ffianU  Bant.'' 

[Commnnicated  to  the  BCnieam  in  the  handwriting  oi 
Burne :  part,  bat  not  mnch|  is  believed  to  be  old.] 

L 

A'  THS  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Buokj, 
They'll  step  in  an'  tak'  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Luc^  I 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Luc^  I 

Brews  good  ale  at  shore  o'  Bnoky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gnde  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Buc^. 


Her  house  sae  bira,  her  ourch  sae  dean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky ; 

And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 

Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  I 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  good  ale  at  shore  o'  Buc^  r 
1  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale. 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Buoky. 


OXXXIX. 

THE  CHEVALIER'S   LAMENT. 

Tune—"  Captain  CKean.'* 

I"  Composed,"  says  Burns  to  M'Mnido, "  at  the  desire 
of  a  friend  who  had  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  air  and 
the  subject."  The  friend  alluded  to  ie  sappoeed  to  be 
Robert  Cleghom :  he  loved  the  air  much,  and  he  was 
much  of  a  Jacobite .]  • 

I. 
Thi  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leares  re- 
turning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  tfaio* 
the  vale ; 
The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the 
morning, 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green 
dale: 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem 
fair. 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd 
by  care? 
No  flow'rs  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly 
sinpng, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 
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XL 

The  deed  that  I  dared,  oonld  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  ? 
Hie  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 
Yallejs, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can 
find  none ; 
But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thas  wretched,  for- 
lorn; 
Hy  braTC  gallant  friends!  'tis  your  min  I 
mourn ; 
Tour  deeds  proyed  so  loyal  in  hot-bloody  trial — 
Alas !  I  can  make  you  no  sweeter  return  I 


OXL. 

SONG  OF  DEATH. 
Air—"  Oran  an  Aoig,'' 

["  I  hare  jnvt  finished  the  following  nong,'*  sayi  Banw 
to  Mn.  Donlop,  "which  to  a  lady,  the  descendant  of 
Wallace,  and  heraalf  the  mother  of  Mveral  loldiera, 
needs  neither  preface  nor  apolo^ry."] 
Stuu    A  field  of  battle.    Time  of  the  day,  CTening.    The 

wonnded  and  dying  of  the  vietorioas  army  are  supposed 

to  join  in  the  following  song : 

I. 

Fabswbll,  thou  fair  day,  then  green  earth,  and 
ye  skies, 
Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
Farewell  loyes  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender 


Our  race  of  existence  is  ran  1 


II. 


Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thoa  life's  gloomy 
foe! 
Go  frighten  the  coward  and  slaye; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant  I'  bat  know, 
•    Ko  terrors  hast  thoa  to  the  braye ! 


Thou  Btrik'st  the  doll  peasant— he  sinks  in  the 
dark, 

Kor  sayes  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name ; 
Thoa  strik'st  the  yoong  hero — a  glorious  mark ! 

He  falls  in  the  blaie  of  his  fame ! 


In  the  field  of  proud  honour— our  swords  In  our 
hands. 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  saye— 
While  yictory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

Oh!  who  woold  not  die  with  the  braye! 


OXU. 

FLOW  GENTLY,  SWEET  AFTON. 

Tone— "4/J5<m  Water:' 

[The  scenes  on  Afton  Water  are  beantiftil,  and  the 
poet  felt  them,  as  well  as  the  generous  kindness  of  his 
earliest  patroness,  Mrs.  General  Stewart,  of  Afton-lodge, 
when  he  wrote  this  sweet  pastoral.] 

I. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !   among  thy  green 

braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

II. 

Thou  stock-doye,  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the 
glen; 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den ; 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  for- 
bear— 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

IIL 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton !  thy  neighbouring  hiUs, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  coarses  of  clear,  winding 

rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 


How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  yalleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses 

blow! 
There,  oft  as  mild  eyening  weeps  oyer  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

V. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  loyely  it  glides^ 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  laye. 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  dear 
waye. 

VI. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton!  among  thy  green 

braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  riyer,  the  theme  of  my  lays  I 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  mormuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton!    distorb   not  her 

dream. 
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III. 

THE  SMILING  SPRING. 

We'll  live  a'  our  days, 

And  them  that  come  behin'. 

Tnne— «  Th^  Bonnie  BdV* 

Let  them  do  the  like, 

[*•  Bonnie  B«U,»  waa  first  printed  in  the  Mneenm :  who 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 

the  heroine  wmi  the  poet  hae  neglected  to  tell  ni,  end  it 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca*  thro'. 

leapity.] 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

I. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

Ths  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing. 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies; 

And  bonnie  bine  are  the  sonny  skies ; 

OXTiTV. 

Fresh  o*er    the  mountains  breaks    forth  the 

morning, 

THE  GALLANT  WEAVER. 

The  eVning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Tune— The  Weavers'  March." 

All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 

And  I  r^oioe  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 

[Sent  by  the  poet  to  the  Mu^nm.    Neither  tiaditio« 

nor  eriticinn  has  notieed  it,  but  the  boi«  is  popolar 

II. 

am3ng  the  looms,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.] 

I. 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near. 

Whbu  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea, 

Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter, 

By  mony  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 

There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me. 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell. 

Oh,  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine. 

But  neyer  ranging,  still  unchanging. 

They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 

I  adore  my  bonnie  BelL 

And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

II. 
Hy  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band. 

OXLUI. 

To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land ; 

But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand. 

THE  CARLES  OF  DYSART. 

And  j^e  it  to  the  weaver. 

Tun©— "fiiy  ea*ikro\** 

While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers; 

While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flowers; 

handwriting :  part  of  it  ie  hie  eompoeition,  and  aome  be- 

While com  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 

lieve  the  whole.] 

I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver. 

I. 
Up  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart, 
And  the  lads  o'  Buckhayen, 

And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 

And  the  lasses  o'  LcTen. 

CXLV. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

THE  BAIRNS  GAT  OUT. 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado ; 

Hey,  oa'  thro',  oa'  thro'. 

Tun©— «  The  deuke  dang  o'er  my  daddie,^ 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

[Bums  foond  some  of  the  sentiments  and  a  few  of  the 

words  of  this  song  in  a  strain,  rather  rough  and  homespoa, 

IX. 

of  Scotland's  elder  day.    He  commanioated  it  to  the  Ma- 

We  hae  tales  to  tell. 

eenm.] 

And  we  hae  sangs  to  mng ; 

I. 

We  hae  pennies  to  spend, 

Thb  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout, 

And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 
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The  fien*-ma-care,  qno'  the  feirrie  auld  wife, 

He  was  but  a  paidlin  body,  0 1 
He  paidles  out,  an'  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  an'  early,  0 ! 
This  seffbn  lang  yean  I  hae  lien  by  his  Ad% 

An'  he  is  but  a  fosionless  carlie,  0! 


O,  hand  your  tongue,  my  feirrie  anld  wife, 

O,  hand  your  tongue,  now  Nansie,  0 1 
Fye  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye. 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  0 ! 
rye  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose^ 

And  caddled  me  late  and  early,  0 ! 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now, 

And,  oh  I  I  feel  it  sairly,  0! 


OXLVI. 

SHE'S  FAXB  AND  PAUSE. 

Tnne— "/SWf/otr  and  /««#«." 

lOae  of  the  happiett  as  well  at  the  moat  aareaetio  of 
the  ■oBgi  of  the  North :  the  air  ie  almost  aa  happy  aa  the 
words.] 

I. 
Bin's  fair  and  fanse  that  causes  my  smart,  * 

I  lo'ed  her  melUe  and  lang ; 
She's  broken  her  tow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam  in  wi'  ronth  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear ; 
Bat  woman  is  bnt  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang. 

XL 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  Ioto, 

To  this  be  nerer  blind, 
Hae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  iickle  she  proYe, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
O  woman,  loyely  woman  fair ! 
An  angel  form's  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  glen  thee  mair— 

I  mean  an  angel  mind« 


Tnne 


OXLVII. 
THE  EXCISEMAN. 
~Th4  Deil  earn*  fiddlmg  through  iU  town/' 


[Compoaed  and  ntng  by  the  poet  at  a  feetive  meetiflf  of 
the  ezoiaeinen  of  the  Dumfries  district.] 


Thi  deil  cam'  fiddling  throngh  the  town. 

And  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman, 
And  ilka  wife  cries— <<  Anld  Hahoiin, 
I  wish  yon  look  o'  the  prise,  man  I" 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  dano'd  awa. 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  I 


Well  mak  onr  mant,  we'll  brew  onr  drink. 
We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  r^oioe,  man ; 

And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deH 
That  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 


There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man; 
Bnt  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land 
Was— the  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman: 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he'j  dano'd  awa. 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 


cxLvin. 

THE  LOVELY  LASS  OF  INVERNESS. 

Tnne — **L<ut  of  Invemett.** 

[As  Bams  passed  slowly  over  the  moor  of  Callodea, 
in  one  of  his  Highland  tours,  the  lament  of  the  Lass  of  In- 
Temess,  it  is  said,  rose  on  his  fancy :  the  first  fonr  lines 
are  partly  old.] 

I. 
Thb  loyely  lass  o'  Inyemess, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  mom,  she  cries,  alas  I 

And  ay  the  sant  tear  blin's  her  e'e: 
Brumossie  moor — Dromossie  day — 

A  waef^'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 
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XI. 

Their  winding,  sheet  the  bloidy  olay. 

Their  grayes  are  growing  green  to  Bee: 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  eyer  blest  a  woman's  e'e  I 
Kow  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bloidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  monj  a  heart  thon  hast  made  sair. 

That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee. 


OZLIZ. 

A  BED,  BED  BOSE. 

Tnne^(7raAafn*«  Strathipey.** 

[Soma  editon  have  pleaied  thenuelyei  with  trmeinf 
tiM  MntinMnta  of  this  long  ia  certain  street  ballade :  it 
iMemblee  them  ae  mach  ae  a  lOur  aloe  reeemblee  a  drop- 
ripe  damaon.] 

I. 
0,  MT  Inye's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 
That's  newly  sprang  in  June : 
0,  mj  luye's  like  the  melodle, 
That* s  sweeUj  played  in  tune. 

II. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  luye  am  I : 
And  I  will  luye  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 


'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 

I  will  luye  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 


And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luye  I 
And  fare  thee  weel  a-while ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luye, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


OL. 

LOUIS,  WHAT  RECK  I  BY  THEE. 

Tune^^Zottif,  what  reek  I  by  thee.*' 

[The  Jeannie  of  thie  yeiy  ahort,  but  verj  eleyer  aoog , 
ia  Mra.  Barns.  Her  name  haa  no  chance  of  paaainf  from 
the  earth  if  impaaaioned  yerae  can  preaerye  it.] 

I. 
Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee. 
Or  Qeordie  on  his  ocean  f 


Dyyor,  beggar  loons  to  i 
I  reign  in  Jeannie's  bosom. 


Let  her  crown  my  loye  her  law, « 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  mcb 

Kings  and  nations — swith,  awa  I 
Beif  randies,  I  disown  ye  1 


OLI. 

HAD  I  THE  W7TB. 

Tvn^^^'ffadlthi  wjfU  9he  bade  ms." 

[Bama  in  eyoUag  thia  wong  oat  of  the  old  yeraea  did 
not  caat  wholly  oat  the  apirit  of  ancient  licenoe  in  wkich 
oar  minatrela  indulged.    He  aent  it  to  the  Mnnenm.] 

I. 
Had  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte, 

Had  I  the  wyte  she  bade  me ; 
She  watchM  me  by  the  hie-gate  side^ 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaVd  me ; 
And  when  I  wadna  yentore  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca*d  me ; 
Had  kirk  and  state  been  in  the  gate, 

I  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 


Sae  oraftilie  she  took  me  ben. 

And  bade  me  make  nae  clatter ; 
"  For  our  ramgunshoch  glum  gudemaa 

Is  out  and  owre  the  water:" 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her. 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place. 

Syne  say  I  was  the  fkutor. 

III. 
Gould  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame^ 

Could  I  for  shame  revised  hert 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blarney 

Had  I  unkindly  used  her? 
He  claw*d  her  wi'  the  ripplin-kame. 

And  blue  and  bluidy  bruised  her; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame^ 

What  wife  but  had  excused  hert 

IV. 

I  dighted  ay  her  een  sae  blue. 
And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy; 

And  weel  I  wat  her  willing  mou'. 
Was  e'en  like  sugar-candy. 
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A  gloaminHBhot  it  was  I  wot, 
I  lighted  on  the  Monday  ; 

But  I  cam  through  the  Tysday*!  dew, 
To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 


GUI. 

COMING  THBOUaH  THE  BTE. 

Tone — "  Ccmmg  ikrough  th$  fy«." 

[The  po»t  in  this  woog  Temoved  loin*  of  the  ooane 
thair,  rrom  the  old  ohant,  end  fitted  it  for  the  Mneenni, 
where  it  wmi  first  printed.] 

I. 
Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Coming  through  the  rye, 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Coming  through  the  rye. 


II. 


Gin  a  body  meet  a  body — 
Coming  through  the  rye, 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 
Need  a  body  ory  ? 


Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 

Need  the  world  ken  ?. 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body ; 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 


OLHI.  " 

rOUNG  JAMIE,  PEIDE  OP  A'  THE  PLAIN. 
Tune^"  The  earUn  o'  th$  gUn.*^ 

[Sent  to  the  Maeenm  by  Bame  in  hie  own  handwriting : 
lert  only  ii  thought  to  be  his.] 

I. 
Yoima  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain ; 
Thro'  aS  our  lasses  he  did  roYO, 
And  reign'd  resistless  king  of  Iotc  : 


But  now  wi'  righs  and  starting  taan. 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  cayes 
His  sad  complaining  dowie  raves. 

II. 
I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rore, 
And  chang'd  with  cTery  moon  my  loye, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear : 
The  slighted  maids  my  torment  see. 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ;        * 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scomAi'  fair. 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair  I 


OUV. 

OUT  OVEE  THE  POETH. 

Tune — "  Charlie  OordanU  weleame  home,'* 

[In  one  of  hie  letters  to  Cnnaisgham,  deted  11th  Mareh 
1791,  Bums  quoted  the  four  last  lines  of  this  tender  end 
gentle  lyrl^y  "^  inquires  how  he  likes  them.] 

I. 
Out  oyer  the  Perth  I  look  to  the  north. 

But  what  is  the  north  And  its  Highlands  to  me  ? 
The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast, 

The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wild  rolling  sea. 

II. 
But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may 
be; 
For  far  in  the  west  liyes  he  I  lo'e  best. 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


OLV. 

THE  LASS  OP  ECCLEFECHAN. 

,  Tuna— ",r<ic*y  Xotm." 

[Bums  in  one  of  his  professional  visits  to  Ecclefeehsa 
was  amused  with  a  rough  old  district  song,  which  some 
one  sung :  he  rendered,  at  a  leisure  moment,  the  language 
more  delicate  and  the  sentiments  less  warm,  and  seat  it 
to  the  Museum.] 

X. 

Gat  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me, 

0  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething  ? 
Bock  and  reel,  and  spinnin'  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
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Bye  attour,  mj  gntoher  has 
A  hich  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 

A*  for  bye,  my  bonnie  ael', 
The  (088  of  Ecclefechan. 


0  hand  your  tongue  now,  Lnckie  Laing, 

0  hand  your  tongue  and  Jauner ; 
T  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met» 

Syne  I  began  to  wander : 

1  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure : 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luekie  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure. 


OLVI. 

THE  COOPER  0'  CUDDIB. 

Tune— <<i?a6  at  the  botDHer.'* 

[The  wit  of  this  long  is  better  than  iu  deliescy :  it  is 
printed  in  the  MuMum,  with  the  name  of  Baraa  attached.] 

I. 
The  cooper  o'  Cuddie  cam'  here  awa, 
And  oa*d  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a* — 
And  our  gude-wife  has  gotten  a  ca' 

That  anger'd  the  silly  gude-man,  0. 
WeUl  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door ; 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door; 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 

And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  0. 

II. 
He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi',  deil  hae  her !  and,  deil  hae  him  I 
But  the  body  was  sae  doited  and  blin*, 
He  wist  na  where  he  was  gaun,  0. 


They  coopered  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  mom, 
'Till  our  gude-man  has  gotten  the  scorn ; 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn. 

And  swears  that  they  shall  stan',  0. 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door ; 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door. 

And  ooTcr  him  under  a  mawn,  0. 


CLVn. 

SOMEBODT. 
Tune— «jPor  the  sake  ofeomebodyy 

[Bams  eeemi  to  have  borrowed  two  or  three  linei  ol 
thie  lyric  from  Ranuay :  he  eent  it  to  the  Moeeam.j 

I. 

Mt  heart  is  sair — ^I  dare  na  tell — 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
Oh-hon  1  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody  I 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  I 

II. 
Ye  powers  that  smile  on  lirtaous  loTe, 

0,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  I 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody  1 
Oh-hey  I  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do — ^what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 


CLVin. 

THE  OARDIN'  O'T. 

Tune—"  Salt'Juh  and  dumplmfft." 

[«  This  song,'*  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  « is  in  the  Mm 
deal  Maseam,  bat  not  with  Bams's  name  to  it."  It  wai 
given  by  Bams  to  Johnson  in  his  own  handwritai^.] 


I  oorr  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo'. 

To  make  a  wat  to  Johnny  o't ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  ony  yet. 

The  carditt*  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 

II. 
For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray, 
And  tho'  his  brow  be  held  aboon ; 
Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  gproat. 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 
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CLIX. 

WHEN  JANUARY  WIND. 

Tone—"  The  lau  that  made  the  bed  for  hm." 

[Bans  found  aa  old,  clever,  but  not  rerj  deeoroiu 
ftrain,  recording  aa  adventure  which  Charlee  the  Second, 
wliile  under  Presbyterian  rule  in  Bcotand,  had  with  a 
yoang  lady  of  the  house  of  Port  Letham,  and  ezereisinf 
Us  taste  and  skill  upon  it,  produced  the  present— still  too 
free  aonf ,  for  the  Museum.] 


Whih  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  oanld, 
As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 

The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfanldy 
I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day* 


By  my  good  luck  a  maid  I  met. 
Just  in  the  middle  o*  my  care ; 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 


I  boVd  tvJ  low  nnto  this  maid, 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  conrtesle ; 

I  boVd  ta*  low  nnto  this  maid. 
And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  to  me. 


She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down ; 

She  put  the  cnp  to  her  rosy  lips. 
And  drank,  <'  Toong  man,  now  sleep  ye 
sonn'." 


She  snatoh'd  the  candle  in  her  han^ 
And  firae  my  chamber  went  wi*  speed ; 

But  I  call*d  her  quickly  back  again 
To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 


A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head. 
And  served  me  wi*  due  respect ; 

And  to  salute  her  wi*  a  kiss, 
I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

VII. 

*<  Hand  alFyour  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

<'  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be : 
If  ye  hae  onie  love  for  me, 

0  wrang  na  my  virginitie !" 


VIII. 

Her  hair  waa  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 
Her  teeth  wete  like  the  ivorie ; 

Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


Her  bosom  was  the  drlTen  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane, 
The,  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


I  ki8S*d  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
And  ay  she  wist  na  what  to  say ; 

I  laid  her  between  me  and  the  wa*— 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

XI. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rose, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

But  aye  she  blushed,  and  aye  she  sigh'd. 
And  sud,  '*  Alas !  ye*Te  ruin'd  me." 

XII. 

I  dasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne, 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin'  in  her  e'e ; 

I  said,  **  Hy  lassie,  dinna  cxy. 
For  ye  ay  shall  mak  the  bed  to  me." 

XIII. 

She  took  her  mither's  Holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be^ 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

XIV. 

The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me  : 

ril  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  I 


CTiX. 

SAE   FAR   AWA. 

Tune—**  Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridge." 

[This  song  was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Bums,  la  his 
own  handwriting.] 

I., 
0,  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part. 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  natiye  land  sae  far  awa. 
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Thoa  tliat  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 
That  form'd  this  fair  sae  far  awa, 

Gie  bodj  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 
At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

II. 
How  tme  is  love  to  pore  desert, 

So  loTe  to  her,  sae  far  awa : 
And  nocht  can  heal  mj  bosom's 

WhUe,  ohi  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Kane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  bat  hers,  sae  far  awa ; 
Bat  fairer  never  toach'd  a  heart 

Than  hers,  the  fair  sae  far  awa. 


OLXI. 

I'LL  AY  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN. 

Tone—"  ru  gae  nae  tnair  to  yon  town.'* 

[Jmq  Armour  inapired  this  very  swMt  •ong.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolaa  ntyi  it  \%  printed  in  Gromek's  RaliquM : 
it  wot  first  printed  in  the  Mueeum.] 

I. 

I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again; 
ru  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  gness, 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again ; 
Bat  she  my  fairest  faithfii'  lass. 

And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

II. 
She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin-time  draws  near  again ; 
And  when  her  lorely  form  I  see, 

0  haith,  she's  doably  dear  again  I 
111  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
ru  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 


OLZn. 

0,  WAT  YB  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN. 

Tone—"  ru  ay  ea*  in  by  yon  toum:* 

[The  beantiAiI  Lney  Johnstone,  married  to  Oswald, 
•f  Anohencmiye,  was  the  heroine  of  this  song :  it  was 
•ot,  however,  composed  expressly  in  honour  of  her 
channs.    «  As  I  was  a  good  deal  pleased,"  he  says  in  a 


letter  to  Syme,  «<  with  my  performance,  I,  in  my  fink  fer. 
vonr,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Oswald.'*  He  sent 
it  to  the  Museum,  perhaps  also  to  the  lady.] 

OHOBUS. 

0,  WAT  ye  wha's  in  yon  town. 
Ye  see  the  e'enin  son  upon  7 

The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town. 
That  e'enin  son  is  ahinmg  on. 


Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw. 
She  wanders  \f  yon  spreading  tre« ; 

How  blest  ye  flow'rs  that  roond  her  Uaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 

II. 
How  blest  ye  birds  that  roond  her  sing. 

And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  I 
And  doably  welcome  be  the  spring. 

The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

III. 
The  son  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town. 

And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr ; 
Bat  my  delight  in  yon  town. 

And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lacy  fair. 

IV. 

Without  my  lore,  not  a'  the  charms 
0'  Paradise  coold  yield  me  joy; 

Bat  gie  me  Lacy  in  my  arms,    • 
And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky  t 

V. 

My  caye  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 

And  she  a  loTdy  Uttle  flower. 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

VI. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town. 

Yon  sinkin  san's  gane  down  npon ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 
His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

VII. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 
And  sofforing  I  am  doom'd  to  bear; 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below. 

But  spare  me— spare  me,  Lacy  dear! 

VIII. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  Is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shaU  ne'er  depart. 
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And  Bhe— AS  faireit  is  her  form ! 
Sh«  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart  t 
O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town. 
Ye  see  the  e*enin  sun  upon? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town 
That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 


CLxm. 

0  HAT,   THY  MOBK. 

Tune — "  May,  ihy  mam.** 

[Oar  iTrical  legrads  assign  the  inspimtion  of  this  •train 
to  tba  aeeompliahed  Clarinda.  It  baa  been  omitted  bj 
Chambers  in  his  **  People*8  Edition"  of  Bums.] 

I. 
P  Mat,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 

And  private  was  the  chamber: 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  win  ay  remember. 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember. 


And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel. 

Can  push  about  the  Jorum ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel. 

May  a'  that's  guid  watch  o'er  them. 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  I 


CLXIY. 

LOVELY   POLLY  STEWART. 
Tune— <<  T<^re  v>dcom$^  Charlie  SUwart," 

[The  poet'e  eye  was  on  Polly  Stewart,  bnt  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  with  Charlie  Stewart,  and  the  Jaeob- 
he  ballads,  when  he  penned  these  words ;— thej  are  in 
theMnsenm.] 

I. 
0  LOTELT  Polly  Stewart! 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart  I 
There's  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades  and  fa's. 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 
Will  give  to  Polly  Stewart 


May  he  whose  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ; 
To  him  be  giyen  to  ken  the  heayen 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart. 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart ! 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart  1 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  sweet  as  thou  art 


CLXV. 

THE    HIGHLAND   LADDIE. 

Tune — "  ](/  ih<m*Uplay  me  fair  play,** 

[A  long  and  wearisome  ditty,  called  "  The  Highland 
Lad  and  Lowland  Lassie,*'  which  Bums  compressed  into 
these  stanzas,  for  Johnson's  Mnseum.] 

I. 

Thi  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
Wore  a  plaid,  and  was  fu'  braw, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
His  royal  heart  was  Arm  and  true, 

BodMe  Highland  laddie. 

XI. 

Trumpets  sound,  and  cannons  roar, 

Bonnie  lassie.  Lowland  lassie ; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 
Glory,  honour,  now  inyite, 

Bonnie  lassie,  Lowland  lassie. 
For  freedom  and  my  king  to  flght, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 


The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  take^ 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
Go,  for  yourself  procure  renown, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king,  his  crown, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
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PLXVI. 

the  Nitfa  to  the  Dee :  bat  to  the  Dee,  if  the  poet  ^loki  is 

his  own  person,  no  such  inflnences  could  belong.] 

ANNA,   THT  CHARMS. 

j_ 

Tune— <'  Bonnie  Mary," 

[The  heroine  of  thie  ahort,  swelt  eong  !■  unkiiown :  it 

Where  late  wi'  careless  thought  I  rang'd. 

was  inaerted  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Poems.] 

Though  prest  wi'  care  and  sunk  in  woe. 

Anxa,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 

To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unehang'd. 

And  waste  my  soul  with  oare ; 

Bat  ah  !  how  booUess  to  admire, 

II. 

When  fated  to  despair  I 

I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braes, 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  loyely  fair, 

Tho'  mem'ry  there  my  bosom  tear ; 

To  hope  may  be  forgiVn ; 

For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart, 

For  snre  'twere  impious  to  despair, 

Yet  to  that  heart,  ah !  still  how  dear  1 

80  much  in  sight  of  HeaVn. 

CLXIX. 

OLXVn. 

BANNOCKS  0'  BARLEY. 

GASSILLIS'  BANKS. 

Tune—"  The  KiOogie," 

Tune — [unknown.  ] 

[«  This  song  is  in  the  Museum,'*  says  Sir  Harris  NieoUs, 

[It  is  supposed  that  "Highland  Biary,"  who  lived 
verses.] 

"  but  without  Bujns's  name.**  Bums  took  up  an  old  soqg, 
and  letting  some  of  the  old  words  stand,  infosed  a  Jacobits 
spirit  into  it,  wrote  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  the  Museam.] 

X. 

Now  bank  an*  brae  are  claith*d  in  green. 

I. 
Bannogkb  0'  bear  meal. 

An'  scattered  cowslips  sweetly  spring ; 

Bannocks  0'  barley ; 

By  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  streai^ 

Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 

Bannocks  0'  barley. 

To  Cassillis'  banks  when  evening  fa's, 

Wha  in  a  brulzie 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee. 

Will  first  cry  a  parley? 

There  catch  her  ilka  glance  of  love. 

Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bonnie  blink  0'  Mary's  e'e  I 

The  bannocks  0'  barley. 

II. 
The  chield  wha  boasts  0'  warld's  walth 

II. 
Bannocks  0'  bear  meal. 

Is  afben  laird  0'  meikle  care ; 

Bannocks  0'  barley ; 

But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain — 

Here's  to  the  lads  wi'  . 

Ah  I  fortune  canna  gie  me  mair. 

The  bannocks  0'  barley. 

Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis'  banks, 

Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Wi'  her,  the  lassie  dear  to  me, 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 

And  catch  her  ilka  glance  0'  love. 

Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bonnie  blink  0'  Mary's  e'e  I 

The  bannocks  0'  barley  ? 

CLXVm. 

OLXX. 

TO  THEE,   LOVED  NITH. 

HEE  BALOU. 

Tune — [unknown.  ] 

Tune—"  The  BtgKUmd  Balou." 

[There  are  several  variations  extant  of  these  verses, 

["Published  in  the  Musical  Museum,**  says  Sir  Hsnii 

•ad  among  others  one  which  transfers  the  praise  from 

Nicolas, "  but  without  the  name  of  the  author.**   It  issn 
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•M  itrain,  •ked  oat  and  amended  by  Bnnw,  and  i 
the  Maeeam  in  lua  own  handwriting.] 


Hn  balou  I  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thiet 

II. 
Leexe  me  on  thy  bonnie  oraigie, 
An*  thou  UTe,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie : 
TraTel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 


Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  border, 
Wed,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder : 
Heny  the  louus  o'  the  laigh  oountree. 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


eto 


GLXXI. 

WAE  IS  MT  HKABT. 

Tune—**  Woe  is  my  heart,'* 

[Compoaed,  it  ia  aaid,  at  the  requeat  of  Clarke,  the 
nasieian,  who  felt,  or  imagined  he  felt,  acme  panga  of 
heart  for  one  of  the  lovelieat  yoang  ladiea  in  Nithadale, 
PhUliaM'Miudo.j 

I. 
Was  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e ; 
Lang,  lang,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me ; 
Forsaken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear. 
And  the  sweet  Yoice  of  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my 

ear. 

II. 
Lore,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  loTed ; 
Lore,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  proYcd ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my 

breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest 


0,  if  I  were  happy,  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonnie  castle 

green; 
For  there  he  is  wandering,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  fraehis  Phillis's  e'e. 


cixxn. 

HEBE'S   HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER. 

Tune—"  The  Job  of  journey-work." 

[Boma  took  the  hint  of  thia  aong  from  an  older  and  leea 
decorooa  atrain,  and  wrote  theae  worda,  it  haa  been  aaid 
in  homoroua  allaaion  to  the  condition  in  which  Jeao  Ar 
moar  foand  henelf  before  marriage ;  aa  if  Bnma  eouid 
be  capable  of  anything  ao  Uualting.  The  worda  are  ia 
the  Mnaeom.] 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

An'  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
Altho'  my  badk  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water  I 
0 !  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 

Sae  brawlie  he  could  flatter ; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair, 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter. 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor; 
But  tho'  my  back  be  a(  the  wa'. 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water  I 


CLXXm. 


MY  PEGGY'S  FACE. 

Tune—  "My  Ptggy'e  Face:' 

* 

[Compoaed  in  honour  of  Miaa  Margaret  Chalmer8,after- 
warda  Mra.  Lewia  Hay,  one  of  the  wiaeet,  and,  it  ia  aaid, 
the  wittieet  of  all  the  poet'a  lady  correspondeata.  Burna, 
in  the  note  in  which  he  communicated  it  to  Johnaon,  aaid 
he  had  a  atrong  private  reason  for  wiihing  it  to  apf  «ar 
in  the  aecond  volume  of  the  Muieom.] 


My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm ; 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air. 
Her  face  so  truly,  heav'nly  fair. 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art. 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart 


The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye. 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway  f 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay  I 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear. 
The  gen'rous  purpose,  nobly  dear. 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  disarms- 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 
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dixxiy. 

OLOOMT  DECEMBER. 

Tune—"  Wanderwff  WUlu,'* 

[Th«M  yeriM  w*t«,  it  to  nid,  inspired  bj  Clanada, 
and  must  be  token  u  a  record  of  faie  feelings  at  parting 
with  one  dear  to  him  to  the  lateat  momeati  of  ezistenoe 
*-the  Mra.  Mae  of  many  a  toaet,  both  in  lerioBe  and  fee- 
tive  hoars.] 

I. 
Anoi  midr  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December  I 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi*  sorrow  and  care : 
Sad  Was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 
Fond  loTcrs*  parting  is  sweet  painf^  pleasure, 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hoar ; 
But  the  dire  feeling,  0  farewell  for  CTer ! 

Is  anguish  unmingiled,  and  agony  pure. 


Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

/Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown. 

Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom. 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone! 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remem- 
ber, 
Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


CLXXV. 

MY  LADY'S  GOWN,  THERE'S  OAIBS 
UP  0  N'T. 

Tune—"  Oreffft  P^a** 

[Most  of  this  song  is  fh>m  the  pen  of  Bams :  he  cor- 
rected the  improprieties,  and  infased  some  of  his  own 
lyric  genias  into  the  old  stralnt  and  printed  the  resnlt  in 
the  Museam.] 


My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet, 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon't 
My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane. 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 

II. 
My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red. 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude ; 


But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  gnid 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

IIL 

Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moes, 
Whare  gor-oocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wildemees. 

IV. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  gentj  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  loTers'  hymns: 
The  diamond  dew  is  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  loTe  sae  wanton  swims* 

V. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
0  that's  the  lass  to  make  him  blest 
My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't; 
But  Jenny's  Jimps  and  jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon't 


OLXXVI. 

AMANG  THE  TBEES. 

Tune->"  The  King  of  France,  he  rode  a  race.' 

[Bams  wrote  these  verses  in  scorn  of  those,  end  thsr 
are  many,  who  prefer 

"  The  capon  craws  end  queer  lia  ha's !" 
of  emascnlated  Italy  to  the  original  and  dellcioni  oin, 
Highland  and  Lowland,  of  old  Caledonia:  the  song  i«> 
fragment — the  morels  the  pity.] 

I. 

AxANO  the  trees,  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  0, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  0 ; 
'Twas  pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels. 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  0, 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  O. 

II. 
Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's. 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  0 ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike^ 

'Till  we  were  wae  and  weary,  0 ; 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa. 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  north 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  0. 
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OLXXVII. 

THE   GOWDEN  LOCKS   OF  ANNA. 

Tune—**  Bankt  of  Banna.'* 

[**  Anne  with  the  ^Iden  locks,"  one  of  the  attendant 
matdene  in  Bnrns*a  hoMrfT,  in  Dninfriea,  waivery  fair  and 
Tery  tractable,  and,  aa  may  be  aurmiied  from  the  eong, 
had  other  pretty  ways  to  render  herself  agreeable  to  the 
eaatomers  than  the  serring  of  wine .  Bams  recommended 
this  song  to  Thomson ;  and  one  of  his  editors  makes  him 
aay,  <*  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  love-songs  I  ever 
eompoaed,"  but  theae  are  not  the  words  of  Bams ;  this 
contradiction  is  made  openly,  leat  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  bard  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  this  strain  to 
dozens  of  others  more  simple,  more  impassioned,  and 
more  natural.] 


TiBTBXsiv  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na* ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  looks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 


Ye  monarchs  tak  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah  I 
Gie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  empress  or  sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna ! 


Awa,  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day ! 

Awa,  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Bk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray, 

When  Tm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  night ! 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna  I 


The  kirk  an'  state  may  join  and  tell^ 

To  do  sio  things  I  maunna  : 
The  kirk  and  state  may  gang  to  hell. 

And  ril  gae  to  my  Anna. 
She  is  the  sunshine  of  my  e'e. 

To  live  but  her  I  canna: 
Hnd  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 

18 


oifXxyni. 
MY  AIN  KIND  DEABIE  0. 

[This  is  the  first  song  composed  by  Bums  for  the 
national  collection  of  Thomson :  it  was  written  in  Octo- 
ber, 1793.  "  On  reading  over  the  Lea-rig,'*  he  says,  **  I 
immediately  set  about  trying  my  hand  on  it,  and,  afler 
all,  I  could  make  nothing  more  of  it  than  the  following.*' 
The  first  and  second  verses  were  only  sent :  Bums  added 
the  third  and  last  verse  in  December.] 


Whsk  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ;  * 
And  owsen  frae  the  fturrow'd  field 

Betum  sae  dowf  and  weary,  0 ! 
Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  btrks ' 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo ; 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1 


In  mirkest  glen,  at  mididght  hour, 

I'd  roYe,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  0 ; 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild. 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie»  0, 
rd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 ! 

III. 
The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  snn, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Alang  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray, 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-ring, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 ! 


CLXXIX. 


TO  MABY  CAMPBELL. 

["  In  my  very  early  years,**  says  Bums  to  Thomsosi, 
"  when  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I 
took  the  following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  Toa  must 
know  that  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the  breathings 
of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it  might  have  been  easy  in 
after  times  to  have  given  them  a  polish,  yet  that  polish, 
to  me,  would  have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  so 

I  For  "  scented  birks,**  in  some  copies,  <*birken  bade.** 
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faithAilly  iuoribed  on  them.  Their  anconth  ■implicit)^ 
wai,  u  they  lay  ofwinee,  their  race.'*  The  heroine  of 
thif  early  eompontion  wu  Highland  Mary.] 

X. 

Will  je  go  to  the  Indies,  mj  Maiy, 

And  le»Te  old  Scotia's  shore  f 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ! 


0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pice ; 

Bat  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  ncTer  equal  thine. 

III. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heayens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heayens  to  be  true ; 

And  sae  may  the  Heayens  forget  me 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

IV. 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily  white  hand; 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  ScoUa's  strand. 


We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join ; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


OLXXX. 
THE   WINSOME   WEE   THING. 

[Theie  words  were  written  for  Thomson:  or  rather 
made  extempore.  "  I  might  give  you  lomethiog  more 
profound/'  lays  the  poet,  *<  yet  it  might  not  rait  the 
light-horse  gallop  of  the  air,  so  well  as  this  random 
elink.>>] 


Shb  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine.^ 


I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer ; 
And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her. 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 


III. 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  things 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 


The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  FU  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


CLXXZI. 
BONNIE   LESLET. 

[«I  haye  just,*'  saya  Bums  to  Thomson,  "  been  look- 
ing over  the  *  Collier's  bonnie  Daaghter,*  and  if  the  fol- 
lowing rhapsody,  which  I  composed  the  other  day,  on  a 
charming  Ayrshire  girl,  Miss  Leslie  Baillie,  as  she  passed 
through  this  place  to  England,  will  rait  yonr  taste  better 
than  the  Collier  Lassie,  fall  on  and  weloome."  This 
lady  was  soon  afterwards  married  to  Bfr.  Cnmiqg,  of 
Logie.] 


0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  ga'ed  o'er  the  border  f 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

II. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither ! 


Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee : 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 


The  deil  he  could  na  soaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say,  <*  I  canna  wrang  thee." 


The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee : 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  so  lovely. 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
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TI. 


Return  again,  fair  Lefllej, 

Return  to  Caledonle ; 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


OLXXxn. 
HIGHLAND    MART. 

Tnn^-'"  Kaiherine  OgieJ* 

{VUrj  Campboll,  of  whoM  worth  and  bMaty  Banu 
uf  sang  with  mich  deep  feeling,  wu  the  daoghter  of  a 
marijier,  who  lived  in  Greenock.  She  became  acqnainted 
with  the  poet  while  on  eeryiee  at  the  cattle  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  their  etiolla  in  the  woods  and  their  roaming 
trystet  only  aerved  to  deepen  and  aettle  their  nffectiona. 
Their  lore  had  much  of  the  solemn  aa  well  at  of  the  ro- 
mantic :  on  the  day  of  their  aeparation  they  plighted  their 
mntoal  faith  by  the  exchange  of  Biblea :  they  atood  with 
a  ronning- stream  between  them,  and  lifting  up  water  in 
their  hands  vowed  love  while  woods  grewaad  waters  ran. 
The  Bible  which  the  poet  gave  was  elegantly  bound : 
<  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,'  was  written 
in  the  bold  BCauehline  hand  of  Bnma,  and  nnderneath 
was  his  name,  and  his  mark  as  a  freemason.  They  parted 
to  meet  no  more :  Mary  Campbell  was  carried  off  sud- 
denly by  a  burning  fever,  and  the  first  intimation  which 
the  poet  had  of  her  fate,  was  when,  it  is  said,  he  visited 
her  friends  to  meet  her  on  her  return  from  Cowal,  whi- 
ther she  had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for  her  mar- 
riage. The  Bible  is  in  the  keeping  of  her  relations :  we 
have  seen  a  lock  of  her  hair;  it  was  very  long  and  very 
bright,  and  of  a  hue  deeper  than  the  flaxen.  The  song 
was  written  for  ThooMon's  work.] 


Tb  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomerj, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Tour  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  Simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 

0*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp*d  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweeMighland  Mary  I 


Wi'  mony  a  tow,  and  lock'd  embraee. 

Our  parting  was  f u'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I — 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 


0  pale,  pale  now,  those  roqr  lip« 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  1 
And  dos'd  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  I 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly— > 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  I 


OLXXXm. 
AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

[The  starting  lines  of  this  song  are  from  one  of  no  lude 
merit  in  Ramsay's  collection :  the  old  strain  is  sarcastic ; 
the  new  strain  is  tender :  it  was  written  for  Thomson.] 


Thbrs's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon 

glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld 

men; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coiFers',  he  has  owsen  and 

kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 


She's  ftresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lamb  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e.  •  • 


But  oh!  she's  an  heiress, — auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and 

yard; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed ; 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my 

dead. 
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IV. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me 

nane; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  bnt  my  rest  it  is  gane: 
I  wander  mj  lane  like  a  nlght-tronbled  ghaist, 
And  I  ngh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my 

breast. 

V. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  npon 

me! 
0,  how  past  descrlTing  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 


CLXXXIV. 
DUNCAN    GRAY. 


[This  Daneaa  Gray  of  Bami,  hat  nothing  in  common 
with  the  wild  old  song  of  that  name,  lave  the  first  line,  and 
a  part  of  the  third,  neither  has  it  any  share  in  the  senti- 
ments of  an  earlier  strain,  with  the  same  title,  by  the 
nd.    It  was  written  for  the  work  of  Thomson.] 


DuHOAH  Qray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
On  blythe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fa'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Dnncaa  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  oH ; 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 

Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 

Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 

III. 
Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Slighted  loYe  is  sair  to  bide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
^he  may  gae  to — ^France  for  me  I 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 


How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  grew  sick— as  he  grew  heal. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings : 
And  0,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


Dunean  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 

Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 

Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 

Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 

Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 


OLXXXV. 

0  POORTITH  CATJLD. 

.  Tune—"  /  had  a  horse," 

[Jean  Lonmer,  the  Chloris  and  the  «  Laaaie  with  the 
lint-white  locks"  of  Bums,  was  the  heroine  of  this  ex- 
quisite lyric :  she  was  at  that  time  Tery  young ;  h«i 
iriiape  was  fine,  and  her  "dimpled  cheek  and  cheny 
mott"  will  be  long  remembered  in  Nithsdale.j 

I. 
0  POOBTiTH  cauld,  and  restless  Iotc, 

Te  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Tet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 
An'  twere  na'  for  my  Jeanie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  ha?e» 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  loTe 
Depend  on  fortune's  shining! 


This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on« 
It's  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't — 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slaTe  o'tl 


Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  ay. 
She  talks  of  rank  and  Ikshion. 
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CLxxxvn. 

0  wha  can  pradence  think  upon, 

LORD  GREGORT. 

And  Bio  a  lasaie  by  him  f 

0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 
And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 

[Dr.  Wolcot  wrote  a  Lord  Gregory  for  Thoinaoa*s 

eoUection,  in  imitation  of  which  Bumi  wrote  hie,  and 

the  Englishnian  complained,  with  an  oath,  that  the 

Scotchman  aought  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  hie  compo- 

V. 

■ition.    Wolcot'a  eong  waa,  Indeed,  written  ftrat,  but 

they  are  both  but  imitationa  of  that  moat  ezquiaite  old  ba.- 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate  !> 

lad,  «  Fair  Annie  of  Lochryan,"  which  neither  Wo.oot 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 

nor  Bnma  valued  aa  it  deaerred :  it  far  anrpasiea  botli 

The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 

their  songa.] 

Can  neyer  make  them  eerie. 

I. 

0  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  hare. 

0  KIKK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  Ioyc 

A  waeAi'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door ! 

II. 
An  exile  flrae  her  father's  ha'. 
And  a'  for  loying  thee ; 

At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw, 

OLXXXVI. 

If  loTC  it  may  na  be. 

GALLA   WATER. 

III. 

■ODg  by  Bams :  bat  both  aoogu  owe  aome  of  their  attrac- 

By  bonnie  Irwin-side, 

tioni  to  an  older  atrain,  which  the  exquisite  air  haa  made 

Where  first  I  own'd  that  rirgin-loTe 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  f 

I.' 
Trbeb's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 

IV. 

How  often  didst  thou  pledge  and  tow 

That  wander  thro*  the  blooming  heather ; 

Thou  wad  for  ay  be  mine  ; 

But  Tarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shaws 

And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true, 

Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 

It  ne'er  mistrust  ed  thine. 

II. 
Bat  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 

Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 
And  ril  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 

V. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast— 
Thou  dart  of  heaTcn  that  flashest  by, 

The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  Water. 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

.III. 

VI. 

.Te  mustering  thunders  firom  above, 

\ltho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 

Tour  willing  victim  see ! 

And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  loTe, 

f  et  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  ai^d  me ! 

Well  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 

IV. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 

OLXXXVni. 

That  eoft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 

MART  MORISOK. 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  loTe, 

0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure  1 

Tune— "-5itf«ytfy«<.'* 

["The  aong  pre£zed," obaervea  Bnma  to  Thomaoa, 
"  ia  one  of  my  Javenile  worka.    I  leave  it  in  yoni  hands 

»"TiiewiM.wood  Indian**  Pate,»»  in  the  original  BfS. 
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1  do  not  think  it  very  remarkable  either  for  its  merits  or 
its  demerits.'*  "  Of  all  the  prodactions  of  Bams,"  says 
Hazlitt,  <*  the  pathetic  and  serious  love-songs  which  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  ballads,  are, 
perhaps,  those  which  take  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
jMid  of  the  mind.  Bach  are  the  lines  to  Mary  Mofison.** 
The  song  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  one  of  a 
fiunily  of  Moriaons  at  Mauchline.] 


0  Mabt,  at  ihy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  my  see 

TJiat  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  MorisonI 


Testreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

<<  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

III. 
0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  f 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


CLXXXIX. 
WANDEBING  WILLIE. 

[riBBT  ▼IBBION.] 

[The  idea  of  this  song  is  taken  from  verses  of  the  same 
name  published  by  Herd :  the  heroine  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Riddel.  Erskine  and 
Thomson  sat  in  judgment  upon  it,  and,  like  true  critics, 
squeezed  much  of  the  natural  and  original  spirit  out  of 
it.  Bums  approved  of  their  alterations ;  but  he  approved, 
BO  donbt,  in  bitterness  of  spirit.] 

I. 
HiBX  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Now  tired  with  wandering,  hand  awa  hame ; 


Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie, 
And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the 
same. 


Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  part- 
ing; 
It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my 
e'e; 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my 
WilUe, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

III. 
Te  hurdoanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers ! 

0  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms ! 
Awaken,  ye  breexes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  anoe  mair  to  my 
arms. 

IV. 

But  if  h^'s  forgotten  his  faithfulest  Nannie, 
0  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring 
main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 


0X0. 

WANDERING  WILLIE. 

[last  ybbsion.] 

[ThU  is  the  "Wandering  WUlie*'  as  alterad  by  E^ 
skine  and  Thomson,  and  approved  by  Bums,  after  reject- 
ing several  of  their  emendations.  The  changes  wars 
made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  harmoniring  the  words 
with  the  music— 4U1  Italian  mode  of  mending  the  harmony 
of  the  human  voice.] 

I. 
HsBi  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  hand  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie, 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same 


Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  oauld  at  our  part' 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e ; 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 
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Best,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  oaye  of  your  slum- 
bers, 
How  your  dread  howling  » lover  alarms  I 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my 
arms. 


Bat  oh,  if  he's  fkithless,  and  minds  na  his 
Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  ns,  thou  wide  roaring  main ; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 


CXOI. 
OPEN   THE   DOOR  TO  ME,   OHI 

[Written  for  T^^oiiiBon'f  colleetioa :  kha  fint  venioB 
which  he  wrote  was  not  happy  in  its  harmony :  Burai 
altered  and  corrected  it  aa  it  now  ftande,  and  then  laid, 
M I  do  not  know  if  thia  eong  be  really  mended.*'] 


On,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh !' 
Tho'  thon  has  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  tme, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me.  Oh ! 


Canld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek. 

Bat  caulder  thy  love  for  me.  Oh  1 
The  frost  that  fireezes  the  life  at  my  heart, 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee.  Oh  I 

III. 
The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  Oh  I 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

ni  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee.  Oh  I 

XV. 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain.  Oh ! 
My  true  love !  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his 
side, 

Never  to  rise  again.  Oh  I 

1  Thia  aeooad  line  wna  originally—"  If  love  it  may  na 
be.  Oh!" 


oxen. 

JESSIE. 

Tune— "^ofiuM  Jhrndee,** 

[Jaeaie  Staig,  the  eldeet  daughter  of  the  provoet  Ob 
Dnmfriee,  waa  the  heroine  of  thia  long.  She  became  • 
wife  and  a  mother,  but  died  early  in  life :  ahe  ia  etill  af- 
fectionately remembered  in  her  native  place.] 


I. 
he. 


the  sad  swiun  o'  the 


Tkvi  hearted  was 
Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the 
Ayr, 
^ut  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river^ 

Are  loYcrs  as  faithAil,  and  maidens  as  fair: 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over; 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Qrace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

II. 
0,  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger— 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'  I 


OXCIII. 

THE   POOR  AND  HONEST  80DGEB. 

Air—"  The  MUl,  MiU,  O." 

[Bnme,  it  ie  laid,  composed  this  song,  once  very  popn- 
lar,  on  hearing  a  maimed  soldier  relate  his  adventures, 
at  Brownhill,  in  Nithsdale :  it  was  poblished  by  Thorn* 
■on,  after  suggesting  some  alterations,  which  were  pro- 
perly rejected.] 

I. 

Whin  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless. 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

II. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder; 
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And  for  fair  Sootia,  hame  again, 
I  cheery  on  did  wander. 

I  thought  upon  the  banks  o*  Coil, 
I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 

I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 
That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 


At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonny  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thom. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  siJftd  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 


Wi'  altered  Toice,  quoth  I,  sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0 !  happy,  happy,  may  he  be 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  1 
My  purse  is  light,  Tve  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  serr'd  my  king  and  country  lang^ 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 


Sae  wistftQly  she  gaz'd  on  me. 

And  loTelier  was  then  eyer ; 
Quo'  she,  a  sodger  ance  I  lo'd. 

Forget  him  shall  I  neyer : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade— 

Te're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't 


She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  ] 

Syne  pale  like  onie  lily ;    ' 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky — 

By  whom  true  loye's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded ! 


The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 
And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 

Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  lore, 
And  roair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 


Quo'  she,  my  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 
A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 

And  come,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 
Thon'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  I 


For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize. 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour ; 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise. 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Bemember  he's  his  country's  stay, 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


OXOIV- 

MEG  0'  THE  MILL. 

Air — "  Hey!  bcnnU  lau,  wiUyou  He  in  a  barrack  f" 

[(( Do  yoa  know  a  fine  air,"  Bami  aaka  Thomaon, 
April,  1703,  "  called  <  Jackie  Hame's  Lament  V  I  have 
a  lOng  of  coneiderable  merit  to  that  air :  I'll  endoM  yoa 
both  aung  and  tune,  aa  I  have  them  ready  to  send  to  the 
MaMnm."  It  ia  probable  that  Thomaon  Uked  theat 
vertei  too  well  to  let  them  go  willingly  from  hia  hamla : 
Bama  touched  up  the  old  eong  with  the  eame  atari iqg 
linef  bat  a  leaa  delicate  concluaion,  and  published  it  in 
the  Muaeum.] 


0  KBN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten! 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claute  o'  siller. 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 


The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy; 
A  heart  like  a  lord  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  guid-fellow  and  ta'en  the  chuiL 


The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving; 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'   matter  mair 

moving, 
A  fine  pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

IV, 

0  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing ; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen' 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl  1 
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cxcv. 

BLTTHE   HAB  I   B£EN. 
Tune— "  JW^ycram  Ooth," 

[Bams,  who  seldom  proiiad  hit  own  compoutiona,  told 
Tfaomion,  for  whote  work  he  wrote  it,  that  *^  Btythe  hae 
I  been  on  yon  hill,"  was  one  of  the  finest  songs  he  had 
•▼er  made  in  his  life,  and  composed  on  one  of  the  most 
lovely  women  in  the  world .  The  heroine  was  Miss  Lea> 
.ey  Baillie.] 

I. 
Bltthi  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill 

As  the  lambs  before  me ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free 
As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me. 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play. 
Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  eoy. 
Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

HeaTy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring: 
Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glow'r, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing  I 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling. 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 


OXCVI. 
LOGAN  WATER. 

[''Have yon  ever,  my  dear  sir,"  says  Bams  to  Thom- 
son, S5th  June,  1708,  "  felt  yoar  bosom  ready  to  burst 
with  indignation  on  reading  of  those  mighty  villains  who 
diTide  kingdom  against  kingdom,  desolate  provinces,  and 
lay  nations  waste,  out  of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or 
oAea  from  still  more  ignoble  passions  ?  In  a  mood  of 
this  kind  to-day  I  recollected  the  air  of  Logan  Water. 
If  I  have  done  anything  at  all  like  jastice  to  my  feelings, 
the  following  song,  composed  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hoar's  meditation  in  my  elbow-chair,  ought  to  have  some 
merit.'*  The  poet  had  in  mind,  too,  daring  this  poetio 
fit,  the  beautiful  song  of  Logan-braes,  by  my  friend  John 
Mayne,  a  Nithsdale  poet.] 


0  LooAR,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ! 
And  years  synsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  IiOgan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  fir  frae  me  and  Logan  braes ! 


Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers ; 

Blythe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  Evening's  tears  are  teaiB  of  joy : 

My  soul,  delightless,  a',  surveys. 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 


Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

IV. 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state. 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  I 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ?* 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


OXOVII. 

THE  RED,   RED  ROSE. 

Air — "Huffhie  Oraham.** 

[There  are  snatohes  of  old  song  so  exquisitely  fine 
that,  like  fractured  crystal,  they  cannot  be  mended  or 
eked  out,  without  showing  where  the  hand  of  the  re- 
storer has  been.  This  seems  the  case  with  the  first  verse 
of  this  song,  which  the  poet  found  in  Witherspoon,  and 
completed  by  the  addition  of  the  second  verse,  which  he 
felt  to  be  inferior,  by  desiring  Thomson  to  make  his  own 
the  first  verse,  and  let  the  other  follow,  which  would 
conclude  the  strain  with  a  thought  as  beautiful  as  it  viras 
original.] 

I. 
0  wsBi  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing  t 

1  Originally— 

"  Ye  mind  na,  *mid  your  crael  joys, 
The  widow^s  tears,  the  orphan's  cries.'* 
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How  I  wad  moam,  when  it  was  torn 
Bj  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rudel 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing. 
When  youthfti'  May  its  bloom  renewed. 


0  gin  my  lore  were  jon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 
And  I  myeer  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa'  I 
Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-eaft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light 


OXCVIII. 

BONNIE  JEAN. 

[Je»  M'Mardb,  the  heroine  of  thii  woag,  the  eldeit 
daughter  of  John  M'Murdo  of  Drumlenrig,  was,  both  in 
merit  nnd  iook,  very  worthy  of  eo  eweet  a  etrain,  and 
justified  the  poet  from  the  charge  made  against  him  in 
the  West,  that  hie  beauties  were  not  other  men's  beau- 
ties. In  the  M'Murdo  manuscript,  in  Bums*s  handwrit- 
ing, there  is  a  well-merited  compliment  which  hae  slipt 
out  of  the  printed  copy  in  Thomson :— • 

«  Thy  kandsomt  foot  tbou  shalt  na  set 
In  bam  or  byre  to  trouble  thee."] 


Theai  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair. 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen. 

When  a*  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 


And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  ay  she  sang  so  merrilie : 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 


But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  Joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers. 
And  lore  will  break  the  soundest  rest 


Young  Bobie  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 


He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste. 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  doim ; 

And,  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  wf^  tint,  her  peaoe  was  stowi 

VI. 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 
The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  lore 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 


Anol  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 

Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 

VIII. 

But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'«, 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  of  Ioto, 
Ae  e'enhi'  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

IX. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love : 


0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leaye  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

zi. 
At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 
But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 

And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 


Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  f 
She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 

At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 
And  lore  was  ay  between  them  twiu 
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CXOIX. 

PHILLIS  THE  FAIR. 

TwiQ^**  Robin  Adair,^* 

[Tho  ladieiofthe  M'Mardo  family  ware  graeefal  and 
kMotiful,  and  laeky  in  finding  a  poat  capable  of  record- 
ing their  charms  in  lasting  strains.  The  heroine  of  this 
song  was  PhiUis  M>Mardo ;  a  faroarite  of  the  poet.  The 
yerses  were  composed  at  the  request  of  Clarice,  the  ma- 
sicisn,  who  believed  himself  in  love  with  his  "  charming 
popil."    She  laaghed  at  the  presamptooos  fiddler.] 


Whilb  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann'd  the  pure  air. 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring. 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Gay  the  san's  golden  eye 
Peep'd  o'er  the  monntains  high; 
Such  thy  mom !  did  I  ory, 

Phillifl  the  fair. 

II. 
In  eaoh  bird's  oareless  song, 

Glad  I  did  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Sneh  thy  bloom  !  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

III. 
l>own  in  a  shady  walk 

Doyes  cooing  were, 
I  mark'd  the  cmel  hawk. 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be. 
Such  make  his  destiny  I 
He  who  would  iigure  thee, 

PhilUs  the  fair. 


00. 

HAD  I  A  CAVE. 

Txm^--"  Robin  Adair." 

[Alexander  Cnnningham,  on  whose  nnfortnnate  lore* 
adTsnture  Bnms  composed  this  song  for  Thomaoa,  was 
a  Jeweller  la  Edinburgh,  well  connected,  and  of  agreea- 
ble and  polished  manners.  The  story, of  his  faithless 
I  was  the  talk  of  Edinbaigh,  in  1793,  when  these 


words  were  written :  the  hero  of  the  lay  has  been  long 
dead;  the  heroine  resides,  a  widow,  in  Edinburgh.] 


Had  I  a  caTe  on  some  wild,  distant  shore. 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  wayes'  dashing 
roar; 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 
There  seek  my  lost  repose. 
Till  grief  my  eyes  should  dose, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 


Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare, 
All  thy  fond  plighted  tows — ^fleeting  as  air! 
To  thy  new  lover  hie, 
Laugh  o'er  thy  peijury. 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  1 


001. 
B7  ALLAN  STREAM. 

["  Bravo !  say  I,"  exclaimed  Bams,  when  he  wrote 
these  verses  for  Thomson.  "  It  is  a  good  song.  Should 
you  think  so  too,  not  else,  you  oan  set  the  music  to  it, 
and  let  the  other  follow  as  English  verses.  Autumn  is 
my  propitious  season ;  I  make  more  verses  in  it  than  all 
the  year  else."  The  old  song  of  "  O  my  love  Annie's 
very  bonale,"  helped  the  muse  of  Burns  with  this  lyric] 

I. 

Bt  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rore 

While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 
The  winds  were  whispering  through  the  grote. 

The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready ; 
I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  mony : 
And  aye  the  wild  wood  echoes  rang^ 

0  dearly  do  I  lo'e  thee,  Annie  t 


II. 
0  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  eyer  sorrow  stain  the  hour. 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie  I 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast. 

She,  sinking,  said,  «*I'm  thine  for  •▼•r?'* 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 

The  sacred  tow,— we  ne'er  should  sever. 
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The  haunt  o*  Spring's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  Simmer  joya  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery,  thro*  her  shortening  day, 

Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow  ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart) 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure. 
Or  thro*  each  nerye  the  rapture  dart. 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  f 


CCII. 
0  WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU. 

[In  on*  of  the  ▼mTiatioDi  of  this  wan§  the  name  of  the 
heroine  if  Jeanie :  tbe  aong  itself  owes  some  of  the  tenti- 
mentsas  well  as  words  to  an  old  favoarite  Nithsdale 
chant  of  tbe  same  name.  "  Ts  Whistle,  and  IMl  come 
to  yon,  my  lad,'*  Bums  inquires  of  Thomson,  "one  of 
your  airs  T  1  admire  it  much,  and  yesterday  I  set  tbe 
following  verses  to  it."  The  poet,  two  years  afterwards, 
altered  the  fourth  line  thus : — 

"  Thy  Jeany  will  venture  wi»  ye,  my  lad," 
and  assigned  this  reason  :  "  In  fact,  a  fair  dame  at  whose 
shrine  T,  the  priest  of  the  Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of 
Parnassus;  a  dame  whom  the  Graces  hs  e  attired  in 
witchcraft,  and  whom  tbe  I^oves  have  armed  with  light- 
ning ;  a  fair  one,  herself  the  heroine  of  the  song,  insists 
on  the  amendment,  and  dispute  her  commands  if  yoa 
dare."] 


0  WHISTLE,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
0  whistle,  and  1 11  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-Jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-sUle  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 


At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Qang  by  me  a^  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 


,  Ay  TOW  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  Jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  ftrae  me. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  firae  me. 


0  whistle,  and  FU  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad: 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  Fll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 


ocm. 

ADOWN  WINDING  NITH, 

I"  Mr.  Clarke,"  says  Bams  to  Thomnon, «  bege  yon  ts 
give  Miss  Phiilis  a  comer  in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  par- 
ticular flame  of  his.  She  is  a  Miss  Phiilis  M'Murdo, 
sister  to  < Bonnie  Jean;'  they  are  both  papils  of  bis.*' 
This  lady  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Norman  Loekhart,  of 
Carawath.] 


Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring; 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander. 

Of  Phiilis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 
Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beautieB, 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare : 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phiilis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

II. 
The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phiilis, 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 


The  rose-bud's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer, 
Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest: 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily, 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast 


Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour. 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phiilis  can  Tie : 

Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine. 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 


Her  Toice  is  the  song  of  the  morning. 
That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  grove^ 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains/ 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  loTe. 


But  beauty  how  frail  and  how  fleeting. 
The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 

While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phiilis 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 
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Awa  ni'  joxxt  belles  and  joor  beauties, 
They  never  wi*  her  can  compare : 

WhaeTer  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis 
Has  met  wi'  the  qneen  o'  the  fair. 


OOIV. 

COME,  LET  ME  TAKE  THEE. 

Air— "CattWJTotf." 

[Burnt  composed  thii  lyric  in  Aofnit,  1799,  and  tradi- 
tion nyi  it  was  produced  by  the  charms  of  Jean  Lorimer. 
'*  That  tune,  Cauld  Kail,"  he  saya  to  Thomson,  <*  is  such 
a  favourite  of  yonra,  that  I  once  more  roved  out  yester- 
day for  a  gloamin-shot  at  the  Muses ;  when  the  Muse 
that  presides  over  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather  my  old 
iiupiriflg,  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whispered  me  the  fol- 
lowii^."] 


CoHX,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone, 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 


Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
ni  seek  nae  mur  o'  heaven  to  share, 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure: 
And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  Tm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


CCV. 

DAINTY  DAVIE. 

[From  the  old  song  of  **I>aintie  Davie''  Burns  has 
borrowed  only  the  title  and  the  measure.  The  ancient 
strain  recorda  how  the  Rev.  David  Williamson,  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  dragoons,  in  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion, was  hid,  by  the  devout  Lady  of  Cherrytrees,  in  the 
same  bed  with  her  ailmg  daughter.  The  divine  lived  to 
have  six  wives  beside  the  daughter  of  the  Lady  of  Cher- 
rytrees and  other  children  besides  the  one  which  his 


hiding  from  the  dragoons  produced.  When  Charles  the 
Second  was  told  of  the  adventure  and  ita  upshot,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Ood*s  fish  !  that  beaU  me  and 
the  oak :  the  man  ought  to  be  made  a  bishop.*'] 

I. 
Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers; 
And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours. 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you^ 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

II. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa'. 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breeses  round  us  blaw, 
A  wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 


When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repidr, 
To  meet  my  faithfti'  Davie 

IV. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  best, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Bonnie  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 
iThere  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
,  My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 


OOVI. 
BBTJCE  TO  HIS  MEN  AT  BANNOCEBUBN. 

[riBST  YIBSION.] 

Tune— "  JBTi^,  tuttie  taiHe.** 

[Byme  of  Ryedale  states  that  this  fine  ode  was  com* 
posed  daring  a  storm  of  rajn  and  fire,  among  the  wilds  of 
Olenken  in  Oalloway :  the  poet  himself  gives  an  account 
much  less  romantic.  In  speaking  of  the  air  to  Thomson, 
he  says,  **  There  is  a  tradition  which  I  have  met  with  in 
many  places  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert  Brace's 
march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbura.  This  thought,  in 
my  solitary  wanderinga,  wanned  roe  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  I 
threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that 
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«■•  might  MippoM  to  b»  th«  royal  9eot*s  addroM  to  bia 
baiole  foUowara  on  that  ayantfol  moraiaf  .**  It  waa 
writtaa  in  BapMabar,  1793.] 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  Tictorie  t 

XI. 

Now'b  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  poVr- 
Chains  and  slaTerie  t 

IIL 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knaTe  t 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  graToT 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slaye  T 
Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 

IT. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'» 
Let  him  follow  me  t 


By  oppression's  woes  and  pidns ! 
By  our  sons  in  seryile  chains  1 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  yeins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  1 


Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  t 
Tyrants  fall  in  eyery  foe  1 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  1 — 
Let  us  do  or  die  1 


ccvn. 

BANNOCKBURN. 

ROBERT  BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARBCY. 

[SIOOND  VBKSION.] 

[Thomaoii  aekoowladgad  tha  charm  which  this  martial 
and  natiomil  oda  had  for  him,  hot  ha  ditlikad  tha  air,  and 
propoaad  to  aabatitnta  that  of  Lawii  Gordon  in  ita  plaea. 
Bat  Lawia  Gordon  raquirad  a  coupla  of  ayllablas  mora 
In  avary  fourth  Una,  which  loadad  tha  varaa  with  axpla- 
trras,  and  waakanad  tha  simpla  anai^  of  tha  original : 
Bama  ooniantad  to  tha  proper  alteration*,  after  a  alight 


raaialanea;  Imt  when  Thomaon,  hayii^  anecaadad  in 
thia,  propoaad  a  change  in  the  expranton,  no  wmrriorof 
Bnice*8  day  ever  reairted  more  atemly  the  mareh  of  a 
Sonthron  over  the  border.  <*  The  only  line,"  aava  the  mi- 
•ician,  '<  which  I  dislike  in  the  whole  eoqg  ia, 

<  Welcome  to  yonr  gory  bed :' 
gory  praaente  a  diiagreeable  image  to  the  mind,  and  t 
pmdant  general  would  avoid  aaying  anything  to  hia  aol- 
diera  which  might  tend  to  moke  death  more  frightfnl  thu 
it  ia.»  "  My  ode,"  replied  Bama,  "  pleaaaa  ma  ao  mach 
that  I  cannot  alter  it :  yoar  pn^aed  altarationa  would, 
in  my  opinion,  make  it  tame."  Thomaon  eriea  ont,  like 
the  timid  wife  of  Coriolanna,  «  Oh,  God,  ao  blood !" 
while  Bama  exclaima,  like  that  Roman'a  heroie  mother, 
<t  Yea,  blood !  it  bacomea  a  aoldier  mora  than  gilt  hii 
trophy."  The  ode  aa  originally  written  waa  raatomd 
aftarwaida  in  Thomaon*a  collection.] 


Boots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has.aften  led; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victorie  1 


Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour- 
See  the  Aront  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Edward  !  chains  and  slaverie  I 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  trutor-knave  ? 

Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 

Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  T 

Traitor !  coward  I  turn  and  flee  I 
a 

IT. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonian  I  on  wi'  me  I 


By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  1 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  1 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be— shall  be  Areet 


Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  I 
Forwards  let  us  do,  or  die  I 


AaJ^CL  30'     jL  Ak^^ 


.Ji^j ,. 


An.!     hor.'j   ;i    hand    my    Iru.-iy    fic-r. 

Ani    v.i  ■::     i    hind     o'   tlune 
And    w-^'ll    tak    a    riv^hi   fruri    nviIIh.    w 

f.-v  /mi1(!     '>■!  tu'     s\  li*'  " 


-zn 


And  here's  a  nauu,  m^  u-iusipj  u«ao, 

Now  thoa*8  left  thy  lass  for  aj— 

And  gie's  a  hand  o*  thine ; 

I  maun  aee  thee  neyer,  Jamie, 

And  we'U  toke  a  right  gnid  wiUie-waoght, 

1*11  see  thee  neTer  I 

For  aold  lang  sjrne. 

h  in.l 
ri.-li!    , 
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.  cjovm. 

BEHOLD  THE  HOUB* 

Tune—"  Oran-^acil" 

["  The  foUowiog  long  I  hare  eompoMd  for  Um  HighUmJ 
■ir  that  you  tell  me  in  year  last  you  have  reeolved  to 
give  a  place  to  in  your  book.  I  have  thie  moment  ftnished 
the  song,  so  yon  have  it  glowing  from  the  mint.'*  These 
are  the  words  of  Burns  to  Thomson :  he  might  have 
added  that  the  soqg  was  written  on  the  meditated  voyage 
of  CUrinda  to  the  West  Indies,  to  join  her  husband.] 

I. 
Bkhold  the  hour,  the  boat  arriTe ; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  he«rt ! 
Sever'd  from  thee  can  I  survive  t 

But  fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part* 
ril  often  greet  this  surging  swell, 

Ton  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
«(£'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There,  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  Bail.** 


Along  the  solitary  shore 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

ril  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye  i 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I'll  say. 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be  t 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

0  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  T 


CCIX. 

THOU  HAST  LEFT  MB  EVER. 

Tune—"  Fm  him,  father." 

('<  I  do  not  give  these  venes,"  says  Bums  to  Thorn- 
son,  *'  for  any  merit  they  have.  I  composed  them  at  the 
iime  in  which  <  Patle  Allan's  mither  died,  about  the 
beck  o'  midnight,'  and  by  the  lee  side  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company,  except  the 
Mutbois  and  the  muse."  To  the  poet's  intercourse  with 
lusicians  we  owe  some  fine  songs.] 

I. 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  1 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever ; 
Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  for  ay — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I'll  see  thee  never  1 


Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  t 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  Jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking : 
Boon  my  weary  een  I'll  close. 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mur  to  waken  I 


COX. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

(<<  Is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,"  Bums  writes  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  t<Aald  laag  syne,  exceedingly  expressive? 
There  is  an  old  song  and  tune  which  bus  often  thrilled 
through  my  soul :  I  shall  give  you  the  verses  on  the  other 
sheet.  Light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  heaven-in- 
spired poet  who  composed  this  glorious  fragment." 
*'  The  following  song,"  says  the  poet,  when  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  George  Thomson,  *<  an  old  song  of  the  olden 
times,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print,  nor  even  in 
manuscript,  until  I  took  it  down  from  an  old  man's  sing- 
ing, is  enough  to  recommend  any  air."  These  are  strong 
words,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  save  for  a  line  or 
two,  we  owe  the  song  to  no  other  minstrel  than  "  min- 
strel Bums."] 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 


We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pu't  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 
Frae  momin'  sun  till  dine : 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  take  a  right  guid  willie-waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
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And  surely  ye'Il  be  jqwt  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  Til  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  onp  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 


OOXI. 

FAIR  JEANT. 

Tune—"  Saw  y$  my  father  V* 

[In  September,  1793,  this  song,  as  well  at  several 
others,  was  communicated  to  Thomson  by  Bums.  **  Of 
the  poetry,"  he  says,  "  I  speak  with  confidence  :  bat  the 
music  is  a  business  where  1  hint  my  ideas  with  the  ut- 
most difiidence."] 


Whxks  are  the  joys  I  haye  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song? 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'ring. 
At  eyening  the  wild  woods  among  ? 


No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  riyer, 
And  marking  sweet  flow'rets  so  fair : 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 


Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  yalleys, 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near  ? 
No,  no,  the  bees'  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Prodaim^it  the  pride  of  the  year. 


Fain  would  I  hide,  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  hare  I  known, 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jeany,  fair  Jeany  alone. 


Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal. 

Nor  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Gome  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Ei^oyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 


coxn. 

DELUDED  SWAIN,  THE  PLEASURE. 

[To  the  air  of  the  "Collier's  dochter,"  Bums  bids 
TlK>mson  add  the  following  old  Bacchanal :  it  is  sUghtl/ 
altered  from  a  rather  stilT original.] 


Dbludbd  swain,  the  pleasure 
The  fickle  fair  can  (^ve  thee. 

Is  but  a  faiiy  treasure— 
Thy  hopes  will  soon  deoeiTe  thee 


The  billows  on  the  ocean, 
The  breezes  idly  roaming, 

The  clouds  uncertain  motion — 
They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

III. 
0 !  art  thou  not  ashamed 

To  doat  upon  a  feature? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named. 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 


Go  find  an  honest  feUow ; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee : 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 


ooxni. 

NANCT. 

[This  song  was  inspired  by  the  charms  of  Clannos. 
In  one  of  the  poet*s  manuscripts  the  song  commences 
thus: 

Thine  am  I,  my  lovely  Kate, 
Well  thou  mayest  discover 
Every  pulse  along  my  veins 
Tell  the  ardent  lover. 
This  change  was  tried  out  of  compliment,  it  is  believed, 
to  Mrs.  Thomson;  but  Nancy  ran  more  smoothly  on  the 
even  road  of  lyrical  verse  than  Kate.] 

I. 
Thihb  am  I,  my  faithful  fair. 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  yeins, 

Ey'ry  roring  fancy. 

II. 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 
There  to  throb  and  languish: 
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Tho*  despftir  had  vning  its  core, 
That>woald  heal  its  angnieh. 


Take  away  those  rosy  lips, 
Rich  with  balmy  treasure : 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  loTe, 
Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 


What  is  life  when  wanting  lore  t 
Night  without  a  morning : 

LoTo's  the  cloudless  summer  ran, 
Nature  gay  adorning. 


OOXTV. 

HUSBAND,   HUSBAND. 

Tnn^— "Jo  Janet,'* 

["My  Jo  Jui«t,'*  in  th«  coUectios  of  Allan  RaniMty, 
wu  ia  the  poet'i  aye  when  he  eompoaed  thie  aong,  ai 
rarely  ae  the  matrimonial  bickerings  recorded  by  the  old 
minatrels  were  in  his  mind.  He  deiires  Thomaon  briefly 
to  tell  him  how  be  likea  theae  veraea :  the  reqionae  of 
the  mancian  waa,  "  Inimitable."] 


HvsBASD,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  raye,  sir; 
Tho*  I  am  your  wedded  wife. 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slaTC,  sir. 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say. 

My  spouse,  Nancy  T" 


If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Seryice  and  obedience ; 
111  desert  my  soy'reign  lord, 

And  so,  good  bye,  allegiance ! 
**  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Yet  ru  try  to  make  a  Hhift, 

My  spouse,  Nancy.'' 


My  poor  heart  then  break  It  t.»¥»  , 
My  last  hour  Fm  near  it : 

When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 
Think,  think,  bow  you  will  beir  it. 
19 


**  I  will  hope  andf  trust  in  heayen, 

Nancy,  Nanoy; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  giTen, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 


Well,  sir,  Arom  the  silent  dead. 

Still  ril  try  to  daunt  yon ; 
Eyer  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  yov, 
"  ril  wed  another,  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nanoy ; 
Then  aU  heU  wiU  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse,  Nancy.'* 


OOXV. 
WILT  THOU  BB   MT  DEABIB. 

Air—"  The  Sutof^e  DoehUr." 

[Ckmpoaed,  it  ii  aaid,  in  honour  of  Janet  Miller,  of 
DaJawinton,  mother  to  the  preaent  Earl  of  Marr,  and 
then,  and  long  after,  one  of  the  lovelieat  women  in  the 
aonth  of  Scotland .] 

I. 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  T 
When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  hearty 
Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ! 
By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
That's  the  Ioto  I  bear  thee  I 
I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 
Shall  eyer  be  my  dearie. 
Only  thou,  I  swear  and  yow, 
Shall  oTer  be  my  dearie. 

iz. 
Lassie,  say  then  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  no  be  my  ain. 
Say  na  thou'lt  refiise  me : 
Ifitwinna,  cannabe. 
Thou,  for  thine  may  choose  me, 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'ee  me. 
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'         CCXVI. 

II. 

■ 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

•       BUT  LATELY  SEEN. 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover; 

Tunfr— «*  The  winter  of  life." 

And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

0  read  th'  imploring  lover. 

[Thii  Bong  was  written  for  Johnson's  Massam,  ia 
1794  :  the  air  is  East  Indian :  it  was  brought  from  Hindo- 

For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

stan  by  a  particular  friend  of  the  poet.    Thomson  aet  the 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising ; 

words  to  the  air  of  Oil  Morrice :  they  are  elsewhere  set 

Beyond  what  Fancy  e'er  refin'd. 

to  the  tune  of  the  Death  of  the  Li  nnet.] 

I. 
But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

The  voice  of  nature  prizing. 

The  woods  r^oiced  the  day  ; 

ccxvni. 

Thro'  gentle  showers  and  laughing  flowers, 
In  double  pride  were  gay : 

HERE'S    TO    THY   HEALTH,   MY 
BONNIE  LASS. 

But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa  I 

Tunfr— " Laggan  Bum*' 

Tet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 

[<<  This  song  is  in  the  Musical  Museum,  with  Burai'f 

Again  shall  bring  them  a*. 

name  to  it,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    It  is  a  song  of  ths 

poet's  early  days,  which  he  trimmed  np,  and  seat  to 

II. 

Johnson.] 

But  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe 

I. 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age; 

Herb's  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass, 

My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  bield. 

Gude  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ; 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 

1*11  come  na  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 

Oh !  age  has  weary  days, 

To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain ! 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink, 

Thou  golden  time  o*  youthfu'  prime, 

But  I  can  live  without  thee: 

Why  comes  thox\  not  again  ? 

I  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 

II. 
Thou'rt  ay  sae  firee  informing  me 

COXVII. 

Thou  hast  na  mind  to  marry ; 

TO  MARY. 

ril  be  as  free  informing  thee 

Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 

Tune — "  Could  aught  of  eong," 

I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means, 

[These  verses,  inspired  partly  by  Hamilton's  very  ten- 

Frae wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 

der  and  elegant  song, 

Depending  on  some  higher  chance^ 

"  Ah  !  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate," 

But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

and  some  unrecorded  "  Mary"  of  the  poet's  heart,  Is  in 

the  latter  volumes  of  Johnson.    "  It  is  inserted  in  John- 

III. 

son's  Museum,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  <*with  the 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

name  of  Burns  attached."    He  might  have  added  that  it 
was  sent  by  Burns,  wrilter  wi'h  his  own  hand.] 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 

But  Fm  as  free  ns  any  he, 

I. 

Sma*  siller  will  relieve  me. 

Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

I  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth. 

Could  artful  numbers  move  thee. 

Sae  long  ns  Til  enjoy  it : 

The  muse  should  tell,  in  laboured  strains. 

V\\  fear  na  scant,  Til  bode  nae  want, 

0  Mary,  how  I  love  thee  I 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish ; 

IV. 

But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art, 

But  far  off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  f 

And  ay  until  ye  try  them : 
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Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  bare  a  care, 

▼. 

They  may  prove  waar  than  I  am.    [bright, 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 

But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee ; 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa', 

For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  weel, 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep, 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 

My  dear; 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

OCXIX. 

COXX. 

THE  FABEWELL. 

0  STEER  HER  UP. 

Tnne— "  It  was  a'  for  our  riffhtfu*  kingV 

Tune — "  0  tteer  her  up,  and  haud  her  gaunJ* 

r^'ltiMms  very  doubtful,*'  says  Sir  Harrii  Nicolas, 

[Bums,  in  composing  these  verses,  took  the  introdue 

"  how  much,  ev«n  if  any  part  of  thia  song  wai  writtas  by 

tory  lines  of  an  older  lyric,  eked  them  oat  in  his  own 

Bnnu  :  it  occnri  in  the  Musical  Museum,  but  not  with 

way,  and  sent  them  to  the  Museum.] 

his  name."    Burns,  it  is  believed,  rather  pruned  and 

beautified  an  old  Scottish  lyric,  than  composed  this  strain 

I. 

entirely.    Johnson  received  it  from  him  in  his  own  hand- 

0 STBBR  her  up  and  haud  her  gaun — 

writing.] 

Her  mother's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 

I. 

And  gin  she  winna  take  a  man. 

It  was  a'  for  onr  rightfu'  king, 

E'en  let  her  take  her  will,  jo : 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ; 

First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss. 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

And  ca'  another  gill,  jo. 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 

And  gin  she  take  the  thing  amiss, 

My  dear ; 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fiL,  Jo. 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

II. 

II. 

0  steer  her  up,  and  be  na  blate. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

An'  gin  she  take  it  ill,  jo. 

And  a*  is  done  in  vain ; 

Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate. 

My  love  and  native  land  farewell, 

And  time  nae  longer  spill,  jo : 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main, 

Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute. 

My  dear ; 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo. 

That  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'U  fin'  anithe^  will,  jo. 

III.                     / 

He  tum'd  him  right,  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore  ; 

And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 

OCXXI. 

My  dear ; 

0  AT  MY  WIFE  SHE  DANG  ME 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 

Tune— "ify  wife  she  dang  me.'' 

IV. 

[Other  verses  to  the  same  air,  belonging  to  the  olden 

The  sodger  from  the  wars  returns. 

times,  are  still  remembered  in  ScoUand :  but  they  are 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 

only  sung  when  the  wine  is  in,  and  the  sense  of  (feJieacy 
out.    This  song  is  in  the  Museum.] 

But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again. 

I. 

My  dear ; 

0  AT  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

Never  to  meet  again 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me, 
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If  je  gie  a  womui  a'  her  will, 
Gade  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 

On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 
And  fool  I  was  I  married ; 

Bat  never  honest  man's  intent, 
As  cursedly  miscarried. 

II. 
Some  sairie  comfort  still  at  last. 

When  a'  their  days  are  done,  man ; 
My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 

Fm  sore  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
0  ay  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me. 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Oade  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 


ooxxn. 

OH,  WERT  THOU  IN  THS  GAULD 
BLAST. 

Tone— **XaM  o'  Liviatone" 

[Traditioii  taya  thia  song  waa  compoaed  in  hononr  of 
Jeaaie  Lewara,  the  Jeasie  of  the  poet'a  death-bed  atraina. 
It  ia  inaerted  in  Thomaon'a  collection :  variationa  occur 
in  aeveral  manuaeripta,  bat  they  are  neither  important 
nor  cnriona.] 

I. 
Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee : 
Or  did  misfortnne's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  *oand  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

Tc  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 


Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


OGXXin. 
HEBE  IS  THE  GLEK. 

Tune—."  Banks  of  Cree," 

[Of  the  origin  of  thia  aong  the  poet  § ivea  the  following 
account.  **  I  got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  compoaed  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Heron,  of  Heron,  which  ahe  calla  <  The 
Banka  of  Cree.*  Cree  ia  a  beautiful  romantic  atraam: 
and  aa  her  ladyahip  ia  a  particular  firiend  of  miae,  I  have 
written  the  following  aong  to  it.*>] 

I. 
HiBB  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 

All  nnderueath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  Tillage>bell  has  told  the  hour — 

0  what  can  stay  my  lonely  maid? 


*TiB  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

'Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Bliz'd  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall. 

The  dewy  star  of  ere  to  halL 

HI. 

It  is  Maria's  Toioe  I  hear  I 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  groTe^ 
His  little,  faithAil  mate  to  cheer. 

At  once  'tis  music— and  'tis  loTe. 


And  art  ihon  come?  and  art  thou  true? 

O  welcome,  dear  to  lore  and  me  I 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew 

Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Cree. 


coxxiy. 


ON  THE  SEAS  AND  FAB  AWAT. 

Tune—"  O'er  the  kOle,"  ^e. 

["  The  laat  evening,*'  99th  of  Auguat,  17M,  «aa  I  wia 
atraying  out,"  aaya  Buma,  "and  thinking  of  < O'er  the 
hiila  and  far  away,*  I  apun  the  following  atanaaa  for  it. 
I  waa  pleaaed  with  aeveral  linea  at  firat,  bat  I  own  now 
that  it  appeara  rather  a  flimay  buaineaa.  I  give  you  leave 
to  abnae  thia  aong,  but  do  it  in  the  apirit  of  Chzietiaa 
meekneaa." 

I 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego, 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe? 
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Let  me  wander,  let  me  roye, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowe»-" 

Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love : 

My  bonnie  dearie  I 

Nightly  dreama,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

Hark  the  mayis'  eyening  sang 

Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 

Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amangl 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 

Then  a  faulding  let  us  gang. 

On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 

My  bonnie  dearie. 

Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

Are  ay  with  him  that's  far  away. 

II. 

Well  gae  down  by  Gluden  side. 

II. 

Thro'  the  haiels  spreading  wide, 

When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 

O'er  the  wayes  that  sweetly  gUde 

As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 

Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 

My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun: 

III. 

Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy  I 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers. 

Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  I 

Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 

Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may- 

O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers. 

Spare  but  him  that's  far  awayl 

Fairies  dance  so  cheery. 

III. 
At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 

IT. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear ; 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power: 

Thou'rt  to  loye  and  heayen  sae  dear, 

As  the  storms  the  forest  tear. 

Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

My  bonnie  dearie. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 

Surg^g  on  the  rocky  shore. 
All  I  can— I  weep  and  pray. 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

Fair  and  loyely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  stown  my  yery  heart; 

I  can  die— but'canna  part— 

IT. 

My  bonnie  dearie  I 

Peace,  thy  oliye  wand  extend. 

Ca*  the  yowes  to  the  knowes. 

And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  growee ; 

Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 

Ca'  them  where  the  burnie  rowes— 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet: 

My  bonnie  dearie ! 

Then  may  heayen  with  prosp'rous  gales, 
rni  my  sailor's  weteome  sails, 

To  my  arms  their  charge  conyey — 

OOXXVI. 

My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away 

SHE  SATS  SHE  LOVES  ME  BEST  OF  A'. 

On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 

Tune— "Ofw^A't  Waterfall.** 

Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

[The  lady  of  the  flaxen  ringleU  haa  already  been  no- 

Are ay  with  him  that's  far  away. 

ticed  :  ahe  ia  described  in  this  song  with  the  accvraey  of 

a  painter,  and  more  than  the  usual  elegance  of  one  t  it  is 

needleas  to  add  her  name,  or  to  say  how  fine  her  form 

and  how  resUUess  her  smUes.] 

OOXXV. 

CA'  THE  TOWES. 

I. 
8ai  flaxen  were  her  ringlets. 

tBorai  fonned  thii  tong  vpon  an  old  lyriOf  «n  uneaded 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 

Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

MiiMiun :  he  waa  fond  of  mMing  In  the  shadow  of  Lin- 

Twa  laughin'  een  o'  bonide  blue. 

clndaa  toweri,  and  on  the  banki  of  Claden  Water.] 

Her  smiling  sae  wyling, 

I. 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  hla  woe| 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 

What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  growes. 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow : 
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Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonnie  face. 
When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw ; 

And  ay  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm. 
She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a\ 

II. 
Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy, 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  mak  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  faultless  form  and  graoeAi*  air; 
nk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declared  that  she  could  do  nae  mair : 
Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love. 

By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law; 
And  ay  my  Chloris*  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

III. 
Lot  others  love  the  city. 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley. 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon ; 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming, 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang; 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  bum  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o*  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a*  ? 


coxxvn. 

SAW   YE  MY   PHELY. 

[quasi  dioat  phillis.] 

Tune—"  When  she  came  ben  ehe  hohhit" 

[The  deipairing  iwain  in  this  aong  waa  Stephen 
Clarke,  musician,  and  the  young  lady  whom  he  per- 
suaded Bums  to  accuse  of  inconstancy  and  coldness  was 
Phillis  M'Murdo.] 

I. 
0  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  PhelyT 
0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  f 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  love ! 
She  winna  oome  hame  to  her  Willy. 

II. 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 


0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  1 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 


ocxxvni. 


HOW  LANG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 

Tune—"  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen." 

[On  comparing  this  lyric,  corrected  for  Thomson,  witk 
that  in  the  Museum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  has 
more  of  elegance  and  order :  the  latter  quite  as  much 
nature  and  truth :  but  there  is  less  of  the  new  than  of  the 
old  in  both.] 

I. 
How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night. 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ; 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom. 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 
For  oh !  her  lanely  nights  are  lang; 

And  oh  !  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 
That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 
I  spent  wi'  thee  my  dearie ; 

And  now  what  seas  between  us 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie? 


How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ; 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary  I 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
For  oh !  her  lanely  nights  are  lan^; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 

And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sur, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


CGXXIX. 
LET  NOT  WOMAN  E'ER  COMPLAIN. 

Tune — **  Duncan  OrayV 

[**  These  English  songs,"  thus  complains  the  poet,  n 
the  letter  which  conveyed  this  lyric  to  Thomson,  "g«* 
vei  me  to  death :  I  have  not  that  command  of  the  Ian 
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§mg9  that  I  haye  of  my  native  tongue.  I  have  been  at 
*  Duncan  Gray,'  to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all  1  con  do  is 
deplorably  stupid.    For  instanee :"] 


Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove : 
Look  abroad  through  nature's  range. 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prore  t 


Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies ; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go : 
Ifhj  then  ask  of  silly  man 
To  oppose  great  nature's  plan  f 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


When  absent  frae  my  fair, 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky ; 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light. 

She  meets  my  ravished  sight, 

When  thro'  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart — 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy. 


CCXXX. 

THE  LOVER'S   MORNING  SALUTE 
TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Tune— "i>e«Z  tak  the  Wart.'* 

[Burns  hna,  in  one  of  his  letters,  partly  Intimated  that 
this  rooming  salutation  to  Chloris  was  occasioned  by 
silting  till  the  dawn  at  the  punch-bowl,  and  walking 
past  her  window  on  his  way  home.] 


Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  f 

Rosy  Morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o*  joy  : 

Now  through  the  leafy  woods. 

And  by  the  reeking  floods. 
Wild  nature's  tenants  freely,  gladly  stray; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower ; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy. 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 


Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 
Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade. 

Nature  gladdening  and  adorning ; 
Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 


CCXXXI. 

CHLORIS. 

Air — "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.** 

[The  origin  of  this  song  is  thus  told  by  Bums  to  Thpni 
son.  **  On  my  visit  the  other  day  to  my  fair  Chloris, 
that  is  the  poetic  name  of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my  inspi 
ration,  she  suggested  an  idea  which  I,  on  my  return  from 
the  visit,  wrought  into  the  following  song."  The  poetic 
elevation  of  Chloris  is  great :  she  lived,  when  ber  charma 
faded,  in  want,  and  died  all  but  destitute.'^] 


Mt  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair : 

The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

II. 
The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings ; 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings 


Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfti'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 


The  princely  revel  may  survey 
Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 

But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ourv, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 


The  shepherd,  in  the  flow'ry  glen, 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale— 
But  is  his  heart  as  true  f 
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These  wild-wood  flowers  Fve  pn'd,  to  deck 
That  spotless  breast  o'  thine : 

The  oonrtier's  gems  maj  witness  lore— 
But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 


ooxxxn. 

GHLOK 

Air^*<  DamtU  Dame," 


[Bums,  d«ipaiiiiiff  to  lit  ■ome  of  tbe  ain  with  10011 
▼eraef  of  original  mannfaetora  ai  Thomion  raqnirad,  for 
tlie  Bngliih  part  of  hia  collection,  took  tba  liberty  of  be- 
•towing  a  Southron  dreu  on  eome  gennine  Caledonian 
lyrics.  The  origin  of  this  long  may  be  fonnd  in  Ram- 
■ay'i  mieeellany :  the  bombaat  it  abated,  and  the  whole 
mneh  improred.] 

I. 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flow'rs  w^e  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful  charming  Chloe 

From  peaceftil  slumber  she  arose, 

Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 

And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes, 

The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 

LoTely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

TouthfU  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 


The  feather'd  people  you  might  see, 
Perch'd  all  around,  on  eyery  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-riyall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 
Of  youthftil,  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn. 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 


ooxxxm. 


LASSIE  WT  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCKS. 

Tune—"  RothemurMt  Rant** 

["  Conjugal  love,"  n/i  the  poet,  "  is  a  pamon  which 
1  deeply  feel  and  highly  venerate :  but  eomehow  it  doee 


not  make  each  a  figare  in  poeaie  ai  that  other  apeeiee  of 
the  paaeion,  where  love  is  liberty  and  nature  law.  Ma- 
sically  speaking,  the  lirst  Is  an  instrament  of  which  the 
gamnt  is  scanty  and  confined,  but  the  tones  inexpressibly 
sweet,  while  the  last  has  powers  equal  to  all  the  Intel- 
lectnal  modnlations  of  the  homan  soul."  It  mnst  be 
owned  that  the  bard  could  render  very  pretty  reasoLsfot 
his  rapture  about  Jean  Lorimer.] 


Lassn  wi'  the  lint-white  looks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
inilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea« 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joy  wi'  me, 
And  say  tfaoul't  be  my  dearie,  O  ! 


And  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower. 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 


When  Cynthia  lights  wi'  silyer  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way ; 
Thro*  yellow  waving  flelds  we'U  stray. 
And  talk  0'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 

IT. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithAi'  breast, 
m  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  0 1 


coxxxrv. 

FAREWELL,   THOU  STBEAH. 

Air — *'  Ndne!f*i  to  the  greenwood  ffone," 

[This  song  was  written  in  November,  171M :  Thomos 
pronounced  it  excellent.] 

I. 
Fabswbll,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 

Around  Elisa's  dwelling ! 
0  mem'ry  I  spare  the  cruel  throes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling : 
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SHI. 

And  jet  in  Beeret  languish, 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 

To  feel  a  fire  in  er'ry  rein. 

Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 

Nor  dare  dincloee  my  anguish. 

So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 

XL 

The  loTC  I  bear  my  WUly. 

Lore's  Teriest  wretch,  nnseen,  unknown. 

HI. 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  coTer ; 

The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky 

The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 

That  crown  my  harrest  cares  wi'  Joy, 

Betray  the  hapless  loTsr. 

Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 

I  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair, 

As  is  a  sight  0' Philly. 

Nor  wilt,  nor  eanst  relieye  me ; 

But  oh,  Eliza,  hear  on,e  prayer-* 

SHB. 

For  pity's  sake  forgire  me ! 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing. 

Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  springs 

III. 

Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring. 

The  musie  of  thy  Toioe  I  heard, 

As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

Nor' wist  whOe  it  enslaVd  me ; 

I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd. 

HI. 

'Till  fears  no  more  had  saVd  me: 

The  bee  that  tiiro'  tiie  sunny  hour 

The  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast. 

Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower. 

The  wheeling  torrent  yiewing ; 

Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 

Upon  the  lips  o'  PhUly. 

In  OTerwhelming  ruin. 

SHB. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet 

When  CTening  shades  in  silence  meet, 

Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 

ooxxxv. 

As  is  a  kiss  0'  Willy. 

0  PHILLT,  HAPPY  BE  THAT  DAY. 

HB. 

Tune—"  The  Sow't  TaU." 

Let  Fortune's  wheel  at  randoln  rin, 

['<Thit  moniing*'  a^ih  NoramtMr,  17M),  "thovgli  a 

And  fools  may  tyne,  and  knayes  may  win  • 

kMa  blowing  frort,**  Bonn  writei  to  ThomioB,  "  in  my 

My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 

walk  befora  braakfatt  I  finished  my  daei:  whether  I 

And  that's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 

hare  oniTormly  ncceeded,  I  will  not  eay :  but  here  it  Is 

for  TOO,  though  it  is  not  an  hour  old."] 

SHB. 

HI. 

What's  a'  joys  that  gowd  can  gie! 

0  Phillt,  happy  be  that  day. 

I  care  nae  wealth  a  single  file ; 

When  roTing  through  the  gather'd  hay. 

The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me. 

My  youthfu*  heart  was  stown  away. 

And  tiiat's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 

SHB. 

* 

0  Wniy,  ay  I  bless  the  grove 

Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  lore. 

. 

COXXXVI. 

To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

CONTENTED  WP  LITTLE. 

HI. 

As  songsters  of  the  early  year 

Tune—"  Lumps  o'  Puddmg** 

Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 

[Bonis  was  an  admirer  of  many  songs  which  the  more 

So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 

a         w        V                   •              «                       v^v    >  w 

critical  and  fastidious  regarded  as  rude  and  homely 

*<  Todlin  Hame>'  be  called  an  unequalled  composition  for 

And  charming  is  my  Philly. 

wit  and  humour,  and  <<  Andro  wi>  his  cutty  Onn,**  the 
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work  of  a  maBtar.  In  the  ■ame  letter,  where  he  recorde 
these  MBtimeata,  he  writee  hie  own  inimitable  eong, 
**  Contented  wi'  LitUe."] 


CoNTENTiD  wr  Uttle,  and  cantle  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  Borrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp,  as  they're  creepin  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  0*  guid  swatSi  and  an  auld  Scottieh 

sang. 

zz. 
I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch 

dare  touch. 


A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blithe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  erer  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  f 

IV. 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her 

way; 
Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;   come  pleasure  or 

pain; 
My  warst  word  is — "  Welcome,  and  welcome 

again  I" 


CCXXXVII. 


CANST   THOU  LEAVE   ME   THUS. 
Tune— " -Boy'*  Wife:' 

[When  Bume  transcribed  the  following  song  for  Thcm- 
■on,  on  the  20th  of  November,  vm,  he  nddod,  "  Well !  I 
think  this,  to  be  done  in  tWo  or  three  turns  across  my 
room,  nnd  with  two  or  three  pinches  of  Irish  blackguard, 
Is  not  so  far  nmiss.  You  see  I  nm  resolved  to  have  my 
quantum  of  applause  from  somebody/'  The  poet  in  this 
song  complains  of  the  coldness  of  Mrs.  Riddel :  the  lady 
replied  in  a  strain  equally  tender  and  forgiving.] 

I. 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Eaty  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Eaty  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
Aod  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 
In  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard. 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ? 
Is  this  thy  faithful,  8wain*s  reward—* 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Eaty! 


Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katyl 
Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear^ 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy ! 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Eaty  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pityT 


COXXXVIII. 

MY  NANNIE'S   AWA. 

Tune^"  Ther^U  never  bepeaee:^ 

[Clarinda,  tradition  avers,  waa  the  inspirer  of  thu 
■ong,  which  the  poet  composed  in  December,  1794,  for 
the  work  of  Thomaon.  His  thoughts  were  often  in  Edin- 
burgh :  on  festive  occasions,  when,  as  Campbell  besati- 
fully  says,  *'  The  wine-cup  siiines  in  light,"  he  seldom 
forgot  to  toast  Mrs.  Mac] 

z. 
Now  in  her  green  mantle  biythe  nature  arrays. 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the 

braes. 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  g^een  shaw; 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — ^my  Nannie's  awa  1 


The   snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands 

adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  mom ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw. 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie—  and  Nanny^  awa ! 


Thou  laVrock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the 

lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-breaking  davn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  fa*, 
Give  over  for  pity — ^my  Nannie's  awa  I 


Come  autumn  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  gray. 
And  soothe  me  with  tidings  o'  nature's  decay : 
The  dark  dreary  winter,  and  wild  driving  snaWi 
Alane  can  delight  me— now  Nannie's  awa  I 
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CX3XXXIX. 

0  WHA  IS  SHE  THAT  LOVES  ME. 

Tune — ^*Morag*^ 

[«  Tbii  ■ong,"  sayi  Sir  Harris  Nicolai,  <<  \n  nld,  in 
Thonuon'a  collection,  to  have  been  written  for  tliat  work 
by  Barns :  but  it  ia  not  included  in  Mr.  Cunningham's 
edition."  If  sir  Harris  would  be  so  good  as  to  look  at 
pn^e  215,  vol.  V.,  of  Cunningham's  edition  of  Bums,  he 
will  find  the  song :  and  if  he  will  Jock  at  page  28,  and 
pn^e  108  of  vol.  III.  of  his  own  edition,  he  will  find  that 
be  has  not  committed  the  error  of  which  he  accuses  his 
fellow-editor,  for  he  has  inserted  the  same  song  twice. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  song  to  Chloris,  which  Sir 
Harris  has  printed  at  page  31*2,  vol.  II.,  and  at  page  180, 
vol.  III.,  and  of  "  Ae  day  a  braw  wooer  came  down  the 
lang  glen,"  which  appears  both  at  page  934  of  vol.  II., 
sad  at  page  183  of  vol.  III.] 

I. 
0  WHA  18  she  that  lo'es  me, 

And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  T 
0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dews  of  simmer  weeping. 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping  I 
0  that's  the  lassie  of  mj  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  of  womankind. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

II. 

If  thon  shalt  meet  a  lassie 
In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 
Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming. 


If  thon  hadst  heard  her  talking, 
And  thy  attentions  plighted. 

That  ilka  Body  talking. 
But  her  by  thee  is  slighted. 
And  thou  art  all  delighted. 


If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 

When  Arae  her  thou  hast  parted. 
If  every  other  fair  one, 
But  her,  thou  hast  deserted. 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; 

0  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart. 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a.  ane  to  peer  her. 


CCXL. 

CALEDONIA. 

Tune—"  Caledonian  ffunft  Delight:* 

[There  is  both  knowledge  of  history  and  elegance  of 
allegory  in  this  singular  lyric :  it  was  first  printed  by 
Carrie.] 

I. 
Thk&i  was  once  a  day — but  old  Time  then  was 
young — 
That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line. 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 
(Who    knows   not    that   brave    Caledonia's 
divine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain. 
To  hunt,   or  to  pasture,   or  do  what  she 
would: 
Her  heav'nly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign. 
And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it 
good. 

II. 
A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred  the  heroine  grew ; 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore 
"Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter 
shall  rue!" 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would 
sport, 
To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling 
com; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort. 
Her  darling  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the 
horn. 


Long  quiet  she  reign'd ;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years. 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the 
land  : 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their 
cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly — 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 


The  fell  harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 
The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the 
shore ; 

The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issu'd  forth 
To  wanton  in  carnage,  and  wallow  in  gore ; 
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O'er  eoQiitries  and  kingdoms  their  Airy  preyul'd, 
Ko  arts  ooold  appease  them,  no  arms  could 
repel; 

But  braTe  Caledonia  in  Tain  they  assaU'd, 
As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Lonoartie  telL 

▼. 

The  Cameleon-sayage  distorbed  her  repose, 

With  tnmnlt,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 
ProTok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hope  and  his 
life: 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silyer 
flood: 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance. 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 


Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free. 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  braTe  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

ril  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun : 
Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  choose. 

The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the 
base; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse ; 

Then  ergo,  she'll  match  them,  and  match 
them  always. 


OOXLI. 

0  LAY  THY  LOOF  IN  MINE,  LASS. 

Tune—"  Cordwamer^t  Mdreh." 

[The  air  to  which  thSM  yarMi  wen  writtra,  ii  com- 
monly played  at  the  Saturnalia  of  the  shoemakera  on 
King  Crispin'!  day.    Bama  eoat  it  to  the  Muaeum.] 

z. 
0  LAT  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae. 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 


There's  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast. 
For  ever  to  remain. 


0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass. 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  la 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 


ooxLn. 

THE  FETE  CHAMPETBB. 

Tune— «  JTiUtaeraniUd." 

pVritten  to  introduce  the  name  of  Cnnninghaiaa,  of 
Eaterkin,  to  the  poblie.  Tente  were  erected  on  the 
banka  of  Ayr,  decorated  with  shroba,  and  etrewn  with 
flowera,  moat  of  the  naraee  of  note  in  the  district  were 
invited,  and  a  splendid  entertainment  took  place ;  bat  no 
diaeolution  of  parliament  followed  aa  was  expected,  and 
the  Lord  of  Enterkin,  who  was  desirous  of  a  i 
the  *<  Commons,"  poured  out  his  wine  in  vain.l 

I. 
0  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house. 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  ? 
O  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house, 

0'  th'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  mant 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o'-law  t 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major  f 


Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord. 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  7 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word. 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man? 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste. 

He  gies  a  Fdte  Champdtre. 


When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news. 

The  gay  green-woods  amang,  man ; 
Where  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowers, 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man; 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politicks  to  fetter, 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bliss 

To  hold  a  Ffite  Champdtre. 

IT. 

Then  mounted  Hfbrth,  on  gleesome  wing^ 
O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 

nk  wimpling  bum,  ilk  crystal  springs 
nk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man: 
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She  rammon'd  ererj  social  sprite 
That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 

On  th'  bonny  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet. 
And  keep  this  FSte  Champetre. 


Canld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  erew, 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o*  siWer  fa', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sl^,  man : 
Beflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breexe  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  Tiew  this  Fdte  Champdtre. 

VI. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats  I 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  manl 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes. 

As  moTes  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood. 

Like  Paradise  did  gUtter, 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett^ 

To  hold  their  F6te  Champdtre. 


When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man  1 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man : 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name. 

Forswore  it,  eyery  letter, 
Wi*  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

Thia  festiTe  Fdte  Champltre. 


Tune 


OOXLin. 

HEBE'S  A  HEALTH. 
'**ffer^t  a  heaUk  to  them  that*$  awa,*' 


[Tb«  Charli*  of  thit  long  wai  Cluirlei  Fox;  Toinmia 
WM  Lord  Eriklne ;  and  M*Leod,  the  maiden  aame  of  the 
CoonteM  of  Loadon,  waa  then,  aa  now,  a  name  of  infln- 
Mce  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  bnff  and 
blae  of  the  Whigt  had  triomphed  over  the  white  rose  of 
Jaeobitism  in  the  heart  of  Barns,  when  he  wrote  these 
verses.] 


Hbbk's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 
May  neyer  guid  luck  be  their  fa' ! 


It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 
And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie  the  chief  of  the  dan, 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  sma'. 

May  liberty  meet  wi'  success  t 

May  prudence  protect  her  frae  otiI  ! 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil  t 


Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa» 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie^ 

That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read. 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write  t 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should 

be  heard. 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

IV. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  worth 

gowd, 
Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  I 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause. 
May  ncTcr  guid  luck  be  their  fa'  I 


COXLIV. 

IS    THERE,    FOR    HONEST    PO- 
VERTY. 

Tune— "ibr  a'  thai,  and  a*  that," 

[In  this  noble  lyric  Bums  has  yindleated  the  nataral 
right  of  his  species.  He  modestly  says  to  Thomson,  "  I 
do  not  give  yon  this  song  for  your  book,  bnt  merely  by 
way  of  vivt  la  bagatelU ;  for  the  piece  is  really  not 
poetry,  but  will  be  allowed  to  be  two  or  three  pretty 
good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into  rhyme.''  Thomaoi 
took  the  song,  but  hazarded  no  praise.] 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
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The  ooward-slaTer  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  po<^  for  a'  that  I 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Oar  toils  obscore,  and  a'  that ; 

The  rank  is  but  the  gninea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  1 


What  the'  on  hamelj  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that! 


Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd — a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 


A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that. 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might. 

Quid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 


Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


CCXLV. 
CRAIGIE-BURN  WOOD.* 

[Craigie-bum  Wood  was  written  for  G«orge  Thomson 
Ibe  heroine  was  Joan  Lorimer.    Hov^  9ten  the  blooming 


looks  and  elegant  fonns  of  very  indiiTeTent  efaaneteri 
lend  a  lasting  lustre  to  painting  and  poetry.] 


SwxKT  fa's  the  ere  on  Craigie-bnxn, 
And  blithe  awakes  the  morrow ; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 


I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees 
I  hear  the  wUd  birds  singing ; 

But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 
And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 


Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 
Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 

But  secret  lo7e  will  break  my  heart, 
If  I  conceal  it  langer. 


If  thou  reftise  to  pity  me. 

If  thou  shalt  loTe  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree, 

Around  my  gra?e  they'll  wither. 


OCXLVI. 

0  LASSIE,  ART  THOU  SLEEPING  YET. 

Tune — "  Let  me  in  this  ae  nigW* 

[The  thoughts  of  Bums,  it  is  said,  wand«red  totbe  fair 
Mrs.  Riddel,  of  Woodleigh  Park,  while  he  composed  thii 
song  for  Thomson.  The  idea  is  taken  from  an  old  .'jric, 
of  more  spirit  than  decorum.] 


0  Lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet, 
Or  art  thou  waking,  I  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 
0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 


Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet! 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet: 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet. 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 
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ocxLvin. 

The  bitter  blast  that  ronnd  me  blaws,' 

Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 

THE  DUMFRIES  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  cauldnesB  o*  thy  heart's  the  cause 

Tune—-"  JPuth  about  the  jorum,'' 

Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

[This  national  song  was  composed  in  April,  17D5.  The 

0  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

poet  had  been  at  a  pablie  meeting,  where  he  was  less 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

joyous  than  usual :  as  something  had  been  expecte<l  fnim 

For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night. 

him,  he  made  these  verses,  when  he  went  home,  tind  sent 
them,  with  his  compliments,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  editor  of 

0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo  1 

the  Dumfries  Journal.    The  original,  through  the  kind- 

ness of  my  friend,  James  Milligan,  Esq.,  is  now  before 
me.l 

I. 
Does  haughty  Qaul  invasion  threat, 

Then  let  the  loons  beware.  Sir, 

CCXLVn. 

There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas. 

U  TELL  NA  ME  0'  WIND  AND  RAIN. 

And  volunteers  on  shore.  Sir. 

The  Nith  shall  run  to  Cdrsincon, 

[The  poet»s  thonghts,  u  rendered  in  the  lady's  aniwer, 

And  Griffel  sink  in  Solway, 

are,  at  all  events,  not  borrowed  from  the  Mntimenta  ex- 

Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

there  she  is  tender  and  foigiiring :  here  she  is  stem  and 
sold.] 

On  British  ground  to  rally  I 

I. 

II. 
0  let  us  not,  like  snarling  tykes, 

0  TELL  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain. 

In  wrangling  be  divided ; 

Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain  I 

Till  slap  come  in  an  unco  loon 

Oae  back  the  gate  ye  cam  again, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 

I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 

Amang  oursels  united ; 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 

For  never  but  by  British  hands 

And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night. 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted  1 

I  winna  let  yon  in,  jo  t 

III. 

II. 

The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  sUte, 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't ; 

That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours, 

But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures. 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 

That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

Our  fathers'  bluid  the  kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 

III. 

By  heaven !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it. 

Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed : 

Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 

IV. 

The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own. 

And  the  wretch  his  true-born  brother, 

IV. 

Who  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day, 

May  they  be  damned  together  1 

Ib  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey ; 

Who  will  not  sing,  "God  save  the  King," 

Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 

How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 

But  while  we  sing,  "  God  save  the  King," 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  people. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in  jo  ! 
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oqxLix. 

4DDRES8  TO  THE  WOOD-LARK. 

Tune — "  Where'U  bonrUe  Ann  Ue,** 

[The  old  ■ong  to  the  nme  air  I>  yet  remembered :  bat 
(he  bamour  i«  richer  than  the  delicacy ;  the  aame  may  be 
said  of  many  of  the  line  hearty  lyriee  of  the  elder  daya 
of  Caledonia.  Theae  yeraea  were  oompoeed  in  May, 
1705,  for  Thomaon.] 


0  RAT,  Bweet  warbling  wocA-lark,  stay  t 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 


Again,  again  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catoh  thy  melting  art ; 

For  surely  that  wonld  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

III. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  nnkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ! 
Oh,  nooht  but  loTe  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 


Thon  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
0'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  I 


OCL. 

ON  CHLORIS  BEING  ILL. 

Tune— "-4y  wakm\  0," 

[Kn  old  and  once  popular  lyric  raggested  thle  brief  and 
nappy  aong  for  Thomaon :  aome  of  the  veraea  deierre  to 
be  hell  in  remembrance. 

Ay  waking,  oh, 

Waking  ay  and  weary; 
Sleep  I  canna  get 
For  thinking  o'  my  dearie.] 


Long,  long  the  night, 
Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 

While  my  soul's  delifcht 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


Can  I  cease  to  care! 

Can  I  cease  to  languish  7 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 


Every  hope  is  fled. 

Every  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  even  I  dread. 

Every  dream  is  horror. 

IZL 

Hear  me,  Pow'rs  divine  t 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine. 
But  my  Chloris  spare  me  t 
Long,  long  the  night. 
Heavy  comes  the  morrow» 
•  While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


COLI. 

CALEDONIA. 

Tune— "  JTtifliotiTf  of  OlenJ* 

[Lov«  of  cootttry  often  ming lea  in  the  lyric  atraiai  of 
Boma  with  hie  personal  attaehmenta,  and  in  few  mora 
beantifolly  than  in  the  following,  written  for  Thomsoa 
the  heroine  waa  Mra.  Bnma.] 


Thkib  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon. 
Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the 
perftune; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  f^ea  o'  green  brockan, 
Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 
broom: 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly 
unseen; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild 
powers, 
A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

iz. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys. 

And  cauld  Calidonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the 
proud  palace. 
What  are  they? — The  haunt  of  the  tyrant 
and  slave ! 
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The  8lay«'8  spicy  foreits,  and  gold-bubbling 
fonnUins, 
The  braye  Caledonian  Tiews  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  f^ee  as  the  winds  of  his  moun- 
tains, 
Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his 
Jean. 


ooLn. 

♦TWAS  NA  HER  BONNIE  BLUE  BEN. 

Tune^<'  Laddie^  He  near  m«." 

[Though  the  lady  who  Inipired  these  Tenet  ii  called 
Mary  by  the  poet,  ■neb,  eayi  traditioB,  wai  not  her 
name :  yet  tradition,  even  in  tUe,  wavera,  when  it  avera 
one  while  that  Mri.  Riddel,  and  at  another  time  that 
Jean  Ijorimer  waa  the  heroine.] 


'TwAs  na  her  bonnie  blue  een  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  tho*  she  be,  that  was  ne*er  my  undoing : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet  stown  glance  o' 
kindness. 


Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me ! 
But  tho*  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

III.. 
Mary,  I*m  thine  wi'  a  passion  sinoerest. 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter — 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


OCLm. 

HOW  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS. 

Tune — **John  Andenon,  my  jo,"** 

[« I  am  at  thie  moment,"  tayi  Bame  to  Thornton, 
when  he  tent  him  thit  tong, "  holding  high  convene  with 
the  Mutet,  and  have  not  a  word  to  throw  away  on  a  pro- 
saic dog,  tnch  at  yon  are."  Yet  there  it  lest  than  the 
poet't  utual  inspintiop  in  thit  lyric,  for  it  is  altered  from 
an  Bnglish  one.] 

I. 
How  cruel  are  the  parents 
Who  riches  only  prize, 

90 


And,  to  the  wealthy  booby. 
Poor  woman  sacrifice  I 

Meanwhile  the  hapless  daughter 
Has  but 'a  choice  of  strife; 

To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 
Become  a  wretched  wife. 

II. 
The  ravening  hawk  pursuing, 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

Awhile  her  pinions  tries ; 
Till  of  escape  despairing;. 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet  1 


COLIT. 
MARK  YONDER  POMP. 

Tune— <<  Deil  tak  the  vareJ' 

[Bums  tells  Thomson,  in  the  letter  enclosing  this  song, 
that  he  is  in  a  high  fit  of  poetizing,  provided  he  is  not 
cnrad  by  the  strait-waistcoat  of  criticism.  *<  Yon  see," 
said  he,  **  how  I  answer  yonr  orders;  yonr  tailor  coald 
not  be  mora  punctual."  This  strain  in  honour  of  Chloris 
is  original  in  conception,  but  wants  the  fine  lyrical  flow 
of  some  of  his  other  compositions.] 


Ma&k  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 
Round  the  wealthy,  ti^ed  bride : 

But  when  compared  with  real  passion. 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 
What  arf>  the  showy  treasures! 
What  aM  the  noisy  pleasures  t 

The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art: 
The  polish'd  jewel's  blase 
May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 
And  courtly  grandeur  bright 
The  fancy  may  delight. 

But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart 


But,  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 
Shrinking  Arom  the  gaze  of  day; 
0  then  the  heart  alarming. 
And  all  resistless  charming. 


SOb 
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In  LoTe'8  delightful  fetters  she  ohainB  the  wil- 
ling soul ! 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  world's  imperial  crown, 

Even  Avarioe  would  deny 

His  worshiped  deitj, 
And  feel  thro'  eyery  Tein  Loto's  raptures  rolL 


COLV. 

THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  LASSIE. 

Tune — "  Thit  it  no  mi/  ain  house," 

[Thongh  compoaed  to  the  order  of  Thonuon,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  the  oflspring  of  anaolieited  inepira- 
tion,  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  modem  songs.  When 
the  poet  wrote  it,  he  seems  to  have  been  beside  the  "  fair 
dame  at  whose  shrine,"  he  said,  "I,  the  priest  of  the 
Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of  Parnassas.'*] 

I. 
0  THIS  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  loTe  is  in  her  e'e. 
I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 


She's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  ay  it  charms  my  very  saul. 
The  kind  lov  that's  in  her  e'e. 


A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 


It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks. 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie^ 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 


OCLVI. 

KOW  SPRING   HAS   CLAD 
GROVE  IN  GREEN. 

TO  MK.   OUimirOHAH. 


THE 


[Componed  in  reference  to  a  love  dinppointment  of  iht 
poet*s  friend,  Alexander  Cunningham,  which  aiao  oris 
sioned  the  song  beginning, 

«  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore.'*] 


Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green. 

And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers : 
The  furrow'd  waving  com  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  Join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
0  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe  ? 

II. 
The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  bum 
Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
'  And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 
Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam. 
Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 

III. 
The  little  floVret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnef  s  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows, 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom. 
And  now  beneath  the  with'ring  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 


The  waken'd  laverock  warbling  springs 

And  climbs  the  early  sky. 
Winnowing  blythe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye ; 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flow'ry  snare 
0'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 


0  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  Bnow8» 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leaga'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known! 
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The  wretch  whaie  doom  is,  <*  hope  nae  mftir/' 

What  tongue  his  woes  oui  tell  1 
linthin  whase  bosom,  saye  despur, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwelL 


OOLVn, 
0  BONNIB  WAS  TON  B08T  BRIER. 

[To  Jmh  LoriiMr,  th«  herouie  of  this  ■ong,  Bami  pr«- 
■eiiMd  a  copy  of  the  lait  edition  of  his  poems,  that  of 
i793|  with  a  dedicatory  inscription,  in  which  he  moral- 
ises upon  her  yoath,  her  beauty,  and  steadfast  friendship, 
•  himself  Coila.] 


0  bohmh  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man, 
And  bonnie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear  I 

It  shaded  Arae  the  e*enin  sun. 

IL 

Ton  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew 
How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green : 

But  purer  was  the  lorer's  tow 
They  witnessed  in  their  shade  yestreen. 


All  in  its  rude  ^d  prickly  bower. 
That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ! 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  o*  care. 


The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  bum, 
Wi*  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scom^ 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


CCLVIII. 


FORLORN,   MT  LOVE,   NO  COM- 

PORT  NEAR. 

Tune — **  Let  me  in  ikie  ae  niffht." 

["How  do  yon  like  the  foregoing?"  Bams  aska 
Thomson,  after  having  copied  this  song  for  his  collection. 
*<  I  have  written  it  within  this  hoar :  so  mach  for  the 
speed  of  my  Pegasns :  bat  what  say  you  to  his  bottom  f] 

I. 
FoBXiOKN,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  |f ate  severe 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 


0  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love 


Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky. 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy : 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  love. 


Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part. 
To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart. 
Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart, 
And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 


But  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
0  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet ! 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love. 
0  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 


CCLIX. 

LAST    MAT  A  BRAW  WOOER. 

Tune^"  The  Lothian  Lame." 

[<<  Gateslack,''  says  Bums  to  Thomson,  <*  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  place,  a  kind  of  passage  among  the  Low- 
ther  Hills,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfrieshire  :  Dalgarnock, 
is  also  the  name  of  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Nith,  where 
are  still  a  rained  church  and  burial-ground  "  To  this,  it 
may  be  added  that  Dalgarnock  kirk-yard  is  the  scene 
where  the  author  of  Waverley  finds  Old  Mcrtallty  repair- 
ing  the  Camerontan  grave-stones.] 

I. 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  !ang 
glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe,  believe  me, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me  1 


He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying ; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean, 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying, 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying ! 


III. 
A  weel-stocked  mftilen— himsel'  for  the  laird— 

And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers : 
I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn*d  it,  or  car'^* 
But  thought  I  may  hae  waur  offers,  wanr 

offers. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

IT. 

But  what  wad  ye  think?     In  a  fortnight  or 

The  dell  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  1 
He  up  the  Gateslaek  to  my  black  consin  Bess, 
Quess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her, 

could  bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  I  I  could  bear  her. 

•       IV. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there ! 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 
I  glowr'd  as  Fd  seen  a  warlock. 

II. 
But  owre  my  left  sho^^ther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 

Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 
My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 

And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 

And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

VII. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'. 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  suited  her  shauohled 
feet, 
But,  heavens!   how  he  fell  a  swearin',   a 

swearin', 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin'. 

Tin. 
He  begged,  for  Gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 
Bo,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to>morrow,  to-mor- 
row, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to  morrow. 


OOLX. 

G  H  L  0  R  I  S. 

Tune—"  CaUd<mian  Simft  Ddiffht." 

["  I  am  at  preMnt,"  Myu  Bonn  to  Thomson,  when  ha 
eommanieatad  theae  veraaa,  **  quite  occupied  with  the 


of  the  toothache,  so  hava  not  a  word 
to  apare— anch  ia  the  paealiarity  of  tha  ihTthmof  tUa  air, 
that  1  find  it  impoaaibla  to  naka  another  ataaaa  to  aoit  it.» 
Thla  ia  tha  laat  of  hia  atraiaa  in  honoor  of  Ghloiia. 


Why,  why  tell  thy  lover. 

Bliss  he  never  must  eigoy: 
Why,  why  undeceive  him. 

And  give  all  his  hopes  the  Ue  ! 

II. 
0  why,  while  fancy  raptured,  slumbers, 

Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme. 
Why,  why  wouldst  thou,  cruel, 

Wake  thy  lover  from  his  dream  ? 


OGLXI. 

THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 

[Thia  aong  ia  aaid  to  ba  Boma'a  veraion  of  a  OaaJk 
lament  for  tha  rain  which  followad  tha  raballioK  of  thi 
yaar  17M :  ha  wnt  it  to  tha  Muaanm.] 

I. 
Oh  !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-riel 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse. 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

II. 
It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Ooh-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

III. 
For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high. 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

IV. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes. 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 

V. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair,  may  I  repine ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad. 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 


Till  Charlie  Stewart  cam'  at  last, 
Sae  far  to  set  us  free ; 
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My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then. 
For  Scotland  and  for  me. 


Their  waefd'  fate  what  need  I  tell. 
Bight  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 

My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 
Upon  CnUoden's  field. 

VIII. 

Oh  I  I  am  come  to  the  low  conntrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  t 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


GOLXn. 
TO  GENERAL  DUMGUBIEB. 

PAXODT  ON  &OBIN  ADAUl. 

(Buna  wrote  this  *<  Welcome"  on  the  unexpected  de- 
Aetioa  of  GenenU  Bamourier.] 


Tou'ri  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier ; 
Yon're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier ; 
How  does  Dampiere  do  ? 
Aye,  and  BoumonTille,  too  ? 
Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Du- 
mourier? 

II. 
^wUl  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier; 
I  ^rill  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you, 
I  will  take  my  chance  with  you ; 
By  my  soul  FU  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumou- 
rier. 

III. 
Tb«in  let  us  fight  ahout,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about, 
Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 
Then  we'll  be  damn'd,  no  doubt,  Dumourier. 


And  dawin'  it  is  dreary 
When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 

II. 
0  bitter  blaws  the  e'enin'  blast 

When  bitter  bites  the  frost, 
And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  diiit 

The  hills  and  glens  are  lost 

III. 
Ke'er  sae  murky  blew  the  night 

That  drifted  o'er  the  hill. 
But  a  bonnie  Peg-a-Ramsey 

Qat  grist  to  her  mill. 


OCLXm. 
PEO-A-BAMSEY. 
Tun^—"  Caidd  it  the  ^enin  blatt" 
IMbtt  of  this  iong  is  old :  Ban»  gave  it  a  brasfaiiv  for 


the 


Cauld  is  the  e'enin'  blast 
C  Boroas  o'er  the  pool, 


OCLXTV. 
TJSEBE  WAS  A  BOJ^NIE  LASS. 

[A  match  of  on  old  ■tram,  trimmed  up  a  little  for  the 
Mueeam.] 


Thbrb  was  a  bonnie  lass, 
And  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass. 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonnie  laddie  dear ; 
Till  war's  loud  alarms 
Tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  tear. 

II. 

Over  sea,  oyer  shore, 

Where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 
He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear ; 

And  nocht  could  him  quell, 

Or  his  bosom  assail, 
But  the  bonnie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


COLXV. 
0  MALirS  MEEK,  MALLY'S  SXT^'^ 

[Barni,  it  is  said,  composed  these  verses,  oa  meetmg 
a  coontry  girl,  with  her  shoes  and  stockings  in  her  lop, 
walking  homewards  from  a  Dumfries  fair.  He  was 
struck  with  her  heauty,  and  as  beautifully  has  he  leeoided 


it.    This  was  his  last  communication  to  the 


0  Mallt's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 

Mally's  rare,  MaUy's  fair, 
Mally's  every  way  complete. 


] 
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As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chano'd  to  meet ; 

But  0  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 


It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  lao'd  up  in  silken  shoon. 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit, 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 

III. 
Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 

Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck ; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 

Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck. 
0  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 


CCLXVI. 

HEY   FOR  A   LASS  WF  A  TOCHER. 

Tune — **Balmam(ma  Ora,** 

[Commuoicated  to  Thomion,  17th  of  February,  1796,  to 
oe  printad  as  part  of  the  poet's  contribution  to  the  Irish 
oelodiea :  he  calls  it  **a  kind  of  rhapsody.''] 

I. 
AwA  wi*  your  witchcraft  o*  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms: 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

II. 
Tour  beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that 

blows. 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows  ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonnie  green 

knowes, 
nk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white 

yowes. 

III. 
And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy  when  possest; 


But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  im- 
prest. 
The  langer  ye  hae  them— the  mair  they're 
carest. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 


CCLXVn. 

JESSY. 

Tune— <<  Her^t  a  htaUh  to  them  thaf*  awa." 

p¥ritten  in  honour  of  Miss  Jessie  ^wars,  now  Mrs 
Thomson.  Her  tender  and  daughter-like  attentioni 
soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  poet,  and  if  inunortaJitr 
can  be  considered  a  recompense,  she  has  been  rewarded  J 

I. 
Hub's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  loTers 
meet. 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  I 

21. 

Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Altho'  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Then  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jes^ ! 


I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day« 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms : 

But  welcome  the  dream  o*  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms — Jessy! 

IV. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  loye  rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  ? — Jessy  t 
Here's  a  health  to  ana  I  lo'e  dear ; 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  loTsn 
meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jesqrl 
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coLxvni. 

FAIB£ST  MAID  ON  DEVON  BANKS. 

Time—"  Sothemurehe,'* 

[On  the  12th  of  July,  17W,  ai  Banyi  Uy  dying  at  Brow, 
4MI  the  Solwny,  hia  thoughts  wandered  to  early  daye,  and 
thia  mutgt  the  otat  he  waa  to  measure  in  this  world,  was 
dadieated  to  Charlotte  Hamiltoni  the  maid  of  the  Devon.] 


Faibsst  mud  on  Devon  banks, 
CrjBtal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 

Wilt  tbon  lay  that  frown  aside, 
And  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  do  ? 


Full  well  thoa  know'st  I  love  thee,  dear  t 
Gonld'at  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear  1 
01  did  not  love  exclaim  "  Forbear, 
Nor  vse  a  faithftil  lover  so." 

II. 
Then  come,  then  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Those  wonted  smiles,  0  let  me  share ; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 
No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks. 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside. 
And  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  do  ? 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  WILLIAM  BUBNESS. 

[This  was  written  by  Bums  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
when  learning  flax-dressing  in  Irvine,  and  is  the  earliest 
of  his  letters  which  has  reached  ns.  It  haa  much  of  the 
■eiiptnral  deference  to  paternal  authority,  and  more  of 
the  Complete  Letter  Writer  than  we  look  for  in  an  origi- 
nal mind.] 

Irvine,  Dec,  27,  1781. 
HoKOUMD  Sib, 
I  HAVK  purposely  delayed  writing  in  the  hope 
that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
on  New-Year's  day;  but  work  comes  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little 
reasons  which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.  My 
health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were 
here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on 
the  whole  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise, 
though  I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees.  The 
weakness  of  my  nerves  has  so  debilitated  my 
mind,  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  wants,  nor 
look  forward  into  futurity ;  for  the  least  anxiety 
or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  un- 
happy effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirits  are 
alightened,  I  glimmer  a  little  into  futurity ;  but 
my  principal,  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable 
employment  is  looking  bacl^wards  and  forwards 
In  a  moral  and  religious  way ;  I  am  quite  trans- 


ported at  the  thought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps 
very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the 
pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  disquietudes  of  this 
weary  life :  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  my- 
self, I  could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it 

**  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come."i 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the 
16th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  times  as 
many  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not 
exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer. 
As  for  this  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a 
figure  in  it.  I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of 
the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall 
never  again  be  capable  of  entering  into  such 
scenes.  Indeed  I  am  altogether  unconcerned 
at  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I  foresee  that  pe* 
verty  and  obscurity  probably  await  me,  and  1 
am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and  daily  pre- 
paring to  meet  them.  I  have  but  Just  time  and 
paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me, 
wliich  were  too  much  neglected  at  the  time  of 
giving  them,  but  which  I  hope  have  been  re- 
membered ere  it  is  yet  too  late.  Present  my 
dutiful  respects  to  my  mother,  and  my  compU- 

t  Pope,    f MOff  en  Mtm 
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ments  toMr.  and  Mrs.  Mnxr;  and  with  wishing 
you  »  merry  New-Tear's  day,  I  shall  oonelnde. 
I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  datiful  son, 

BoBBKT  Buxnas. 
P.  8.  My  meal  is  nearly  out,  but  I  am  going 
to  borrow  till  I  get  more. 


n. 

TO  MB.  JOHN  MUBDOCH, 

SCHOOLKABTn, 

8TABLE8.INN  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

[John  Mardoch,  one  of  the  poet*i  early  teeohen,  re- 
moved  from  the  west  of  Scotland  to  London,  where  he 
lived  to  a  grood  old  age,  and  loved  to  talk  of  the  piooa 
William  BameM  and  hit  eminent  ion.] 

LochUa,  15th  January,  1788. 
Bbar  Sir, 

As  I  have  an  opportanity  of  sending  yon  a 
letter  without  patting  you  to  that  expense 
which  any  production  of  mine  would  but  ill 
repay,  I  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  ever  will  forget, 
the  many  obligations  I  lie  under  to  your  kind- 
ness and  fHendship. 

I  do  not  doubt.  Sir,  but  you  will  wish  to  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  the  pains  of  an 
indulgent  father,  and  a  masterly  teacher ;  and 
I  wish  I  could  gratify  your  curiosity  with  such 
a  recital  as  you  would  be  pleased  with ;  but 
that  is  what  I  am  aftraid  will  not  be  the  case. 
I  have,  indeed,  kept  pretty  clear  of  vicious 
habits ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  hope,  my  conduct 
will  not  disgrace  the  education  I  have  gotten  ; 
but|  as  a  roan  of  the  world,  I  am  most  miserably 
deficient.  One  would  have  thought  that,  bred 
as  I  have  been,  under  a  father,  who  has  figured 
pretty  well  as  un  Komme  det  affaires,  I  might  have 
been,  what  the  world  calls,  a  pushing,  active 
fellow ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,  there  is 
hardly  anything  more  my  reverse.  I  seem  to 
be  one  sent  into  the  world  to  see  and  observe ; 
and  I  very  easily  compound  with  the  knave  who 
tricks  me  of  my  money,  if  there  be  anything 
original  about  him,  which  shows  me  human  na- 
ture in  a  different  light  from  anything  I  have 
seei^  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart  is 
to  **  study  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways  ;** 
and  for  this  darling  subject,  I  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice every  other  consideration.  I  am  quite  in- 
dolent about  those  great  concerns  that  set  the 


bustling,  busy  sons  of  care  agog ;  and  if  I  hav« 
to  answer  for  the  present  hour,  I  am  very  easy 
with  regard  to  anything  fkirther.  £ven  the 
last,  worst  shift  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
wretched,  does  not  much  terrify  me :  I  know 
that  even  then,  my  talent  for  what  country  folks 
call  **  a  sensible  oraok,'*  when  once  it  is  sano* 
tified  by  a  hoary  head,  would  procure  me  so 
much  esteem,  that  even  then — I  would  learn  te 
be  happy.  1  However,  I  am  under  no  appre- 
hensions about  that ;  for  though  indolent,  yet  so 
far  as  an  extremely  delicate  constitution  per^ 
mits,  I  am  not  lazy ;  and  in  many  things,  expe- 
cially  in  tavern  matters,  I  am  a  strict  econo- 
mist ;  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  money ; 
but  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  my  composition 
is  a  kind  of  pride  of  stomach ;  and  I  scorn  to 
fear  the  face  of  any  man  living :  above  ereiy- 
thing,  I  abhor  as  hell,  the  idea  of  sneaking  in  a 
comer  to  avoid  a  dun — ^possibly  some  pitiful, 
sordid  wretch,  who  in  my  heart  I  despise  and 
detest.  'Tis  this,  and  this  alone,  that  endears 
economy  to  me.  In  the  matter  of  books,  in- 
deed, I  am  very  profuse.  My  favourite  authors 
are  of  the  sentimental  kind,  such  as  Shenstone, 
particularly  his  **  Elegies ;"  Thomson ;  "  Man 
of  Feeling"^-*  book -I  prise  next  to  the  Bible; 
**  Man  of  the  World ;''  Sterne,  especially  his 
"Sentimental  Journey;*'  Macpherson's  <*0s- 
sian,"  &c. ;  these  are  the  glorious  models  after 
which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  conduct,  and  'tis 
incongruous,  *tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man 
whose  roiud  glows  with  sentiments  lighted  up 
at  their  sacred  flame — the  man  whose  heart  dis- 
tends with  benevolence  to  all  the  human  race — 
he  **who  can  soar  above  this  little  scene  of 
things" — can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paltry  con- 
cerns about  which  the  terraefilial  race  fret,  and 
Aime,  and  vex  themselves  I  0  how  the  glorious 
triumph  swells  my  heart !  I  forget  that  I  am  a 
poor,  insignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, stalking  up  and  down  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, when  I  happen  to  be  in  them,  reading  a 
page  or  two  of  mankind,  and  <*  catching  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise,"  whilst  the  men  of 
businesi^  jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  an  idle  en- 
cumbrance in  their  way. — But  I  dare  say  I  have 
by  this  time  tired  your  patience;  so  I  shall 
conclude  with  begging  you  to  give  Mr^.  Mur- 
doch— not  my  compliments,  for  that  is  a  mere 
common-place  Istory ;  but  my  warmest,  kindest 

I  The  last  ahifl  allnded  to  here  mntt  he  the  ooodilioe 
of  an  itinerant  beggar.— Cveexb. 
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wutaM  for  her  welfare ;  and  aoeept  of  the  seme 
for  yourself  from. 

Dear  Sir,  yours. — ^B.  B. 


m. 

TO  MR.  JAMES  BURNSSS, 

» 

WBZTB&y   MONTBOSB.* 

[Jamet  BarneM,  aon  of  th*  poot*t  naeXm,  Utw  at  Moot- 
lOie.  and,  ai  may  b«  sarmiaed,  ia  now  very  old :  faiiM  haa 
come  to  hia  houae  throngh  hia  eminent  conain  Robert,  and 
dearer  atill  through  hia  own  grandaon,  Sir  Alexander 
Bomea,  with  whoae  talenta  and  intrepidity  the  world  ia 
well  ae^oainted.J 

LoiMea,  2lit  June,  1788. 
DiAm  SiB, 

My  father  receWed  yonr  farour  of  the  10th 
current,  atad  as  he  has  been  for  some  months 
Terj  poorly  in  health,  and  is  in  his  own  opinion 
(and  indeed,  in  almost  sTerybody's  else)  in  a 
dying  condition,  he  has  only,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, written  a  few  farewell  lines  to  each  of 
his  brothers-in-law.  For  this  melancholy  rea- 
son, I  now  hold  the  pen  for  him  to  thank  yon 
for  your  kind  letter,  and  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  my  father's  correspon- 
dence in  the  north  die  with  him.  My  brother 
writes  to  John  Caird,  and  to  him  I  must  refer 
you  for  the  news  of  our  family. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  particu- 
lars relatiye  to  the  wretched  state  of  this 
country.  Our  markets  are  exceedingly  high; 
oatmeal  17d.  and  18d.  per  peck,  and  not  to  be 
gotten  eyen  at  that  price.  We  have  indeed  been 
pretty  well  supplied  with  quantities  of  white 
peas  from  England  and  elsewhere,  but  that  re- 
source is  likely  to  fail  us,  and  what  will  become 
of  us  then,  particularly  the  Tery  poorest  sort, 
Heayen  only  knows.  This  country,  till  of  late, 
was  flourishing  incredibly  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  lawn,  and  carpet-weaving ;  anfl  we  are 
still  carrying  on  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  but 
much  reduced  from  what  it  was.  We  had  also 
a  fine  trade  in  the  shoe  way,  but  now  entirely 
mined,  and  hundreds  driyen  to  a  starving  con- 
dition on  account  of  it.    Farming  is  also  at  a 

1  Tliia  gentleman  (the  aon  of  an  elder  brother  of  my 
Ikther'a),  when  he  waa  very  young,  loat  bia  father,  and 
having  discovered  in  hia  father'a  repositoriea  aome  of  my 
fother'a  lettera,  he  requeated  that  the  correapondenee 
might  be  renewed.  My  father  continued  till  the  laat  year 
■f  hia  life  to  eorTeap:>nd  with  hia  nephew,  and  it  waa 


very  low  ebb  with  us.  Our  lands,  generally 
speaking,  are  mountainous  and  barren;  and 
our  landholders,  ta\l  of  ideas  of  farming  gathered 
from  the  English  and  the  Lotbians,  and  other 
rich  soils  in  Scotland,  make  no  allowance  for 
the  odds  of  the  quality  of  land,  and  conse- 
quently stretch  us  much  beyond  what  in  the 
event  we  will  be  found  able  to  pay.  We  are 
also  much  at  a  loss  for  want  of  proper  methods 
in  our  improvements  of  farming.  Necessity 
compels  us  to  leave  our  old  schemes,  and  few 
of  us  have  opportunities  of  being  well  informed 
in  new  ones.  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  since  the 
unfortunate  beginning  of  this  American  war, 
and  its  as  unfortunate  conclusion,  this  country 
has  been,  and  still  is,  decaying  very  fast.  Even 
in  higher  life,  a  couple  of  our  Ayrshire  noble- 
men, and  the  major  part  of  our  knights  and 
squires,  are  all  insolvent.  A  miserable  job  of  a 
Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.*s  bank,  which  no 
doubt  you  heard  of,  has  undone  numbers  of 
them ;  and  imitating  English  and  French,  and 
other  foreign  luxuries  and  fopperies,  has  ruined 
as  many  more.  There  is  a  great  trade  of  smug- 
gling carried  on  along  our  coasts,  which,  how- 
ever destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  certainly  enriches  this  comer  of  it, 
but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  our  morals. 
However,  it  enables  individuals  to  make,  at  least 
for  a  time,  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  Fortune, 
as  is  usual  with  her  when  she  is  uncommonly 
lavish  of  her  favours,  is  generally  even  with  them 
at  the  last ;  and  happy  were  it  for  numbers  of 
them  if  she  would  leave  them  no  worse  than 
when  she  found  them. 

My  mother  sends  you  a  small  present  of  a 
cheese,  *tis  but  a  very  little  one,  as  our  last  year's 
stock  is  sold  off;  but  if  you  could  fix  on  any  cor- 
respondent in  Edinburgh  or  GlasgQW,  we  would 
send  you  a  proper  one  in  the  season.  Mrs.  Black 
promises  to  take  the  cheese  under  her  care  so 
far,  and  then  to  send  it  to  you  by  the  Stirling 
carrier. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter  with  assuring 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
or  any  of  our  friends  in  your  country,  when  op- 
portunity serves. 


ailerwnrda  kept  up  by  ray  brother.  Eztracta  fh>m  i 
of  my  brother'a  lettera  to  hia  coaain  are  introduced,  for 
the  parpoae  of  exhibiting  the  poet  before  he  had  nttracted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  in  hit  domeatic  family  re- 
latione afterwarda.— OiLBBKT  BiraNa. 
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My  father  sends  yoa,  probably  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world,  his  warmest  wishes  for  yonr 
welfare  and  happiness ;  and  my  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  desire  to  enclose  their  kind 
compliments  to  you,  Mrs.  Bumess,  and  the  rest 
of  your  family,  along  with  those  of, 
Bear  Sir, 
Tour  affectionate  Cousin, 
B.B. 


rv. 

TO   MISS  £. 

[Th*  nam*  of  th«  lady  to  whom  this  and  the  three  sue- 
eeeding  letters  were  addreaaedj  aeems  to  have  been 
known  to  Dr.  Cnrrie,  who  introduced  them  in  his  first 
edition,  but  excluded  them  from  his  second.  They  were 
restored  by  Gilbert  Burns,  without  naming  the  lady.] 

Lochlea,  1788. 
I  TEiiiLT  believe,  my  dear  E.,  that  the  pure, 
genuine  feelings  of  love  are  as  rare  in  the  world 
as  the  pure  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and 
piety.  This  I  hope  will  account  for  the  uncom- 
mon style  of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncom- 
mon, I  mean  their  being  written  in  such  a  serious 
manner,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made 
me  often  afraid  lest  you  should  take  me  for 
some  zealous  bigot,  who  conversed  with  his 
mistress  as  he  would  converse  with  his  minister. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  for  though, 
except  your  company,  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  writing  to  you, 
yet  it  never  gives  me  those  giddy  raptures  so 
much  talked  of  among  lovers.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  a  well-grounded  affection  be  not 
really  a  part  of  virtue,  'tis  something  extremely 
akin  i6  it.  Whenever  the  thought  of  my  E. 
warms  my  heart,  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
every  principle  of  generosity  kindles  in  my 
breast.  It  extinguishes  every  dirty  spark  of 
malice  and  envy  which  are  but  too  apt  to  infest 
me.  I  grasp  every  creature  in  the  arms  of 
universal  benevolence,  and  equally  participate 
In  the  pleasures  of  the  happy,  and  sympathize 
with  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate.  I  assure 
you,  my  dear,  I  often  look  up  to  the  Divine  Dis- 
poser of  events  with  an  eye  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  which  I  hope  he  intends  to  bestow  on 
me  in  bestowing  you.  I  sincerely  wish  that  he 
may  bless  my  endeavours  to  make  your  life  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  both  in 
sweetening  the  rougher  parts  of  my  natural  tem- 


per, and  bettering  the  unkindly  oiicumstatteea 
of  my  fortune.  This,  my  dear,  is  a  passion,  ac 
least  in  my  view,  worthy  of  a  man,  and  I  will 
add  worthy  of  a  Christian.  The  sordid  earth- 
worm may  profess  love  to  a  woman's  person, 
whilst  in  reality  his  affection  is  centred  in  her 
pocket ;  and  the  slavish  drudge  may  go  a-wooing 
as  he  goes  to  the  horse-market  to  choose  one 
who  is  stout  and  firm,  and  as  we  may  say  of  an 
old  horse,  one  who  will  be  a  good  drudge  and 
draw  kindly.  I  disdain  their  dirty,  puny  ideas. 
I  would  be  heartily  out  of  humour  with  myself 
if  I  thought  I  were  capable  of  having  so  poor  a 
notion  of  the  sex,  which  were  designed  to  crown 
the  pleasures  of  society.  Poor  devils !  I  don't 
envy  them  their  happiness  who  have  such 
notions.  For  my  part,  I  propose  quite  other 
pleasures  with  my  dear  partner. 

E.B. 


V. 

TO  MISS  £. 

Lochlea,  1783. 
Mt  deab  E.  : 

I  DO  not  remember,  in  the  course  of  your  ac- 
quaintance and  mine,  ever  to  have  heard  your 
opinion  on  the  ordinary  way  of  falling  in  love, 
amongst  people  of  our  station  of  life :  I  do  not 
mean  the  persons  who  proceed  in  the  way  of 
bargain,  but  those  whose  affection  is  really 
placed  on  the  person. 

Though  I  be,  as  you  know  Tery  well,  but  a 
Very  awkward  lover  myself,  yet  as  I  have  some 
opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  others 
who  are  much  better  skilled  in  the  affair  of 
courtship  than  I  am,  I  often  think  it  is  owing  to 
lucky  chance  more  than  to  good  management, 
that  there  are  not  more  unhappy  marriages  than 
usually  are. 

It  is  natural  for  a  young  fellow  to  like  the  ao* 
quaintance  of  the  females,  and  customary  for 
him  to  keep  them  company  when  occasion 
serves :  some  one  of  them  is  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  the  rest ;  there  is  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  pleases  him,  he  knows  not  how,  in 
her  company.  This  I  take  to  be  what  is  called 
love  with  the  greater  part  of  us;  and  I  must 
own,  dear  E.,  it  is  a  hard  game,  such  a  one  as 
you  have  to  play  when  you  meet  with  such  a 
lover.  You  cannot  refuse  but  he  is  sincere,  and 
yet  though  you  use  him  ever  so  favourably,  per* 
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bapa  in  a  few  months,  or  at  farthest  in  a  year 
or  two,  the  same  nnaoooontable  fancy  may  make 
him  as  distractedly  fond  of  another,  whilst  yon 
are  quite  forgot  I  am  aware  that  perhaps  the 
next  time  I  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
you  may  bid  me  take  my  own  lesson  home,  and 
tell  me  that  the  passion  I  have  professed  for 
you  is  perhaps  one  of  those  transient  flashes  I 
have  been  describing;  but  I  hope,  my  dear  £., 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  belieye  me,  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  Ioto  I  have  for  you  is 
founded  on  the  sacred  principles  of  yirtue  and 
honour,  and  by  consequence  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue possessed  of  those  amiable  qualities  which 
first  inspired  my  passion  for  you,  so  long  must 
I  continue  to  loTe  you.  Beliere  me,  my  dear, 
it  is  loye  like  this  alone  which  can  render  the 
marriage  state  happy.  People  may  talk  of 
flames  and  raptures  as  long  as  they  please,  and 
a  warm  fancy,  with  a  flow  of  youthful  spirits, 
may  make  them  feel  something  like  what  they 
describe ;  but  sure  I  am  the  nobler  faculties  of 
the  mind,  with  kindred  feelings  of  the  heart, 
can  only  be  the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  it 
has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  married 
life  was  only  ftriendship  in  a  more  exalted  degree. 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  grant  my  wishes, 
and  it  should  please  Providence  to  spare  us  to 
the  latest  periods  of  life,  I  can  look  forward  and 
see  that  even  then,  though  bent  down  with 
wrinkled  age ;  even  then,  when  all  other  worldly 
eireumstances  will  be  indifferent  to  me,  I  will 
regard  my  E.  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  because  she  is  still  pos- 
sessed of  those  noble  qualities,  improved  to  a 
much  higher  degree,  which  first  inspired  my 
affection  for  her. 

"  O !  happy  itate  wfaen  loaU  each  other  draw, 
Whan  loye  ia  liberty  and  nature  law."l 

I  know  were  I  to  speak  in  such  a  style  to  many 
a  girl,  who  thinks  herself  possessed  of  no  small 
ehare  of  sense,  she  would  think  it  ridiculous ; 
but  the  language  of  the  heart  is,  my  dear  E., 
the  only  courtship  I  shall  ever  use  to  you. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I  am 
senuble  it  is  vastly  different  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  courtship,  but  I  shall  make  no  apology 
^-I  know  your  good  nature  will  excuse  what  your 
good  sense  may  see  amiss. 

R.  B. 

1  Pope.    SloiMa  to  AJMard. 


VI. 
TO  MISS  £. 

Loehlea,  1788. 

I  HATB  often  thought  it  a  peculiarly  unlucky 
circumstance  in  love,  that  though  in  every  other 
situation  in  life,  telling  the  truth  i»not  only  the 
safest,  but  actually  by  far  the  easiest  way  of 
proceeding,  a  lover  is  never  under  greater  diffi- 
culty in  acting,  or  more  puzzled  for  expression, 
than  when  his  passion  is  sincere,  and  his  inten- 
tions are  honourable.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity 
to  talk  of  love  and  fondness,  which  are  not  felt, 
and  to  make  vows  of  constancy  and  fidelity,  which 
are  never  intended  to  be  performed,  if  he  be  vil- 
lain enough  to  practise  such  detestable  conduct : 
but  to  a  man  whose  heart  glows  with  the  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  truth,  and  who  sincerely 
loves  a  woman  of  amiable  person,  uncommon  re- 
finement of  sentiment  and  purity  of  manners— 
to  such  an  one,  in  such  circumstances,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  my  dear,  from  my  own  feelings  at  this 
present  moment,  courtship  is  a  task  indeed. 
There  is  such  a  number  of  foreboding  fears  and 
distrustful  anxieties  crowd  into  my  mind  when 
I  am  in  your  company,  or  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  to  you,  that  what  to  speak,  or  what  to 
write,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss. 

There  is  one  rule  which  I  have  hitherto  prac- 
tised, and  which  I  shall  invariably  keep  with  you, 
and  that  is  honestly  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth. 
There  is  something  so  mean  and  unmanly  in  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  that  I  am 
surprised  they  can  be  acted  by  any  one  in  so 
noble,  so  generous  a  passion,  as  virtuous  love. 
No,  my  dear  E.,  I  shall  never  endeavour  to  gain 
your  favour  by  such  detestable  practices.  If 
you  will  be  so  good  and  so  generous  as  to  admit 
me  for  your  partner,  your  companion,  your  bo- 
som friend  through  life,  there  is  nothing  on  this 
side  of  eternity  shall  give  me  greater  transport ; 
but  I  shall  never  think  of  purchasing  your  hand 
by  any  arts  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  I  will  add 
of  a  Christian.  There  is  one  thing,  my  dear, 
which  I  earnestly  request  of  you,  and  it  is  this ; 
that  you  would  soon  either  put  an  end  to  my 
hopes  by  a  peremptory  refusal,  or  cure  me  of  my 
fears  by  a  generous  consent 

It  would  oblige  me  much  if  you  would  send 
me  a  line  or  two  when  convenient  I  shall  only 
add  ftirther  that,  if  a  behaviour  regulated 
(though  perhaps  but  Tery  imperfectly)  by  the 
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rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  if  *  heart  devoted  to 
love  and  esteem  you,  and  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  promote  your  happiness ;  if  these  are  quali- 
ties you  would  wish  in  a  friend,  in  a  hnsband,  I 
hope  you  shall  ever  find  them  in  your  real  friend, 
and  sinoere  lover. 

B.B. 


vn. 

TO  MISS  & 

Loehlta,  1788. 

I  OUGHT,  in  good  manners,  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  before  this 
time,  but  my  heart  was  so  shocked,  with  the 
contents  of  it,  that  I  can  scarcely  yet  collect  my 
thoughts  so  as  to  write  you  on  the  subject.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt  on  re- 
ceiving your  letter.  I  read  it  over  and  over,  again 
and  again,  and  though  it  was  in  the  politest  lan- 
guage of  refusal,  still  it  was  peremptory ;  <<you 
were  sorry  you  could  not  make  me  a  return,  but 
you  wish  me,"  what  without  you  I  never  can 
obtain,  "you  wish  me  all  kind  of  happiness." 
It  would  be  weak  and  unmanly  to  say  that,  with- 
out you  I  never  can  be  happy ;  but  sure  I  am, 
that  sharing  life  with  you  would  have  given  it 
a  relish,  that,  wanting  you,  I  can  never  taste. 

Your  uncommon  personal  advantages,  and 
your  superior  good  sense,  do  not  so  much,  strike 
me ;  these,  possibly,  in  a  few  instances  may  be 
met  with  in  others ;  but  that  amiable  goodness, 
that  tender  feminine  softness,  that  endearing 
sweetness  of  disposition,  with  all  the  charming 
offspring  of  a  warm  feeling  heart — these  I  never 
again  expect  to  meet  with,  in  such  a  degfiree,  in 
this  world.  All  these  charming  qualities,  height- 
ened by  an  education  much  beyond  anything  I 
have  ever  met  in  any  woman  I  ever  dared  to 
approach,  have  made  an  impression  on  my  heart 
that  I  do  not  think  the  world  can  ever  efface. 
My  imagination  had  fondly  flattered  myself 
with  a  wish,  I  dare  not  say  it  ever  reached  a 
hope,  that  possibly  I  might  one  day  call  you 
mine.  I  had  formed  the  most  delightful  images, 
and  my  fancy  fondly  brooded  o^er  them ;  but 
now  I  am  wretched  for  the  loss  of  what  I  really 
had  no  right  to  expect  I  must  now  think  no 
more  of  you  as  a  mistress ;  still  I  presume  to 
ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  friend.  As  such  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  you,  and  as  I  expect  to 


remove  in  a  few  days  a  little  further  oS^  and 
you,  I  suppose,  will  perhaps  soon  leave  this 
place,  I  wish  to  see  or  hear  from  you  soon ;  and 
if  an  expreseion  should  perhaps  escape  me, 
rather  too  warm  for  friendship,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  it  in,  my  dear  Miss — (pardon  me  the 
dear  expression  for  once)  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

B.B. 


VIII. 
TO  BOBEBT  BIDDEL,   ESQ. 

or  GLSHBIDDXL. 

[Thete  memoTandA  throw  much  light  on  the  earlr  dftjs 
of  Barnt,  oad  on  the  hiitory  of  his  iniBd  and  eompoai- 
tions.  Robert  Riddel,  of  the  Friare-Cane,  to  wiinan 
these  fragroenti  were  sent,  waA  a  good  man  aa  well  as  • 
dietingnished  antiquary.] 

Mt  Dear  Sib, 

On  rummaging  over  some  old  papers  I  lighted 
on  a  MS.  of  my  early  years,  in  which  I  had  de- 
termined to  write  myself  out ;  as  I  was  placed 
by  fortune  among  a  class  of  men  to  whom  my 
ideas  would  have  been  nonsense.  I  had  meant 
that  the  book  should  have  lain  by  me,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  some  tine  or  other,  even  after  I 
was  no  more,  my  thougUts  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  somebody  capable  of  appreciating  their 
value.     It  sets  off  thus  :-^ 

**  Obsbrtations,  Hints,  Songs,  Scraps  or 
POBTBT,  &c.,  by  RoBEBT  BuBNKss :  a  man  who 
had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in 
keeping  it ;  but  was,  however,  a  man  of  some 
sense,  a  great  deal  of  honesty,  and  unbounded 
good-will  to  every  creature,  rational  and  irra- 
tional.— As  he  was  but  little  indebted  to  scho- 
lastic education,  and  bred  at  a  plough-tail,  his 
performances  must  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
his  unpolished,  rustic  way  of  life ;  but  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are  really  his  own,  it  may  be  some 
entertainment  to  a  curious  observer  of  human 
nature  to  see  how  a  ploughman  thinks,  and 
feels,  under  the  pressure  of  love,  ambition,  anx- 
iety, grief,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions, 
which,  however  diversified  by  the  modes  and 
manners  of  life,  operate  pretty  much  alike,  I 
believe,  on  all  the  species." 

"  There  are  nnmbere  in  the  world  who  do  not  want 
■enae  to  make  a  figure,  to  much  as  an  opinion  of  their 
own  abilities  to  put  them  upon  recording  their  observa- 
tions, and  allowing  them  the  same  impnrtjince  which 
they  do  to  those  which  appear  in  print."— Shssstokil 
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"  lUut^f  whm  yoath  U  long  •xpirad,  to  tfme« 
The  fomu  our  pencil,  or  onr  pen  designed  ! 
8aeh  wot  oar  yoathful  air,  and  ihiipe,  and  face, 

I  the  tfft  image  of  our  yonthfal  mind."~ifrul. 


April,  1788. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  b«en  said  against 
Icre,  respecting  the  folly  and  weakness  it  leads 
a  young  inexperienced  mind  into ;  still  I  think 
it  in  a  great  measure  deserres  the  highest  en- 
comiums that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  If  any- 
thing on  earth  deserves  the  name  of  raptove  or 
transport,  it  is  the  feelings  of  green  eighteen  in 
the  company  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  when 
she  repays  him  with  an  equal  return  of  affection. 

Aufftut. 
There  is  certainly  some  oonnexion  between 
loTC  and  music,  and  poetry ;  and  therefore,  I 
hare  always  thought  it  a  fine  touch  of  nature, 
that  passage  in  a  modem  loTe-oomposition: 

<*  Aa  towards  her  cot  the  jogged  along, 
H«r  name  waa  freqnent  in  hia  eong.*' 

For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the  least  thought 
or  inclination  of  turning  poet  till  I  got  once 
heartily  in  lore,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were 
in  a  manner  the  spontaneous  language  of  my 
heart  The  following  composition  was  the  first 
of  my  performances,  and  done  at  an  early  period 
of  lifCf  when  my  heart  glowed  with  honest  warm 
simplicity ;  unacquainted  and  uncorrupted  with 
the  ways  of  a  wicked  world.  The  performance 
is  indeed,  very  puerile  and  silly ;  but  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  with  it,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind 
those  happy  days  when  my  heart  was  yet  honest, 
and  my  tongue  was  sincere.  The  subject  of  it 
was  a  young  girl  who  really  deseryed  all  the 
praises  I  have  bestowed  on  her.  I  not  only  had 
this  opinion  of  her  then — but  I  actually  think 
so  still,  now  that  the  spell  is  long  since  broken, 
and  the  enchantment  at  an  end. 

0  once  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass.' 

Lest  my  works  should  be  thought  below  cri- 
ticism :  or  meet  with  a  critic,  who,  perhaps,  will 
not  look  on  them  with  so  candid  and  favour- 
able an  eye,  I  am  determined  to  criticise  them 
myself. 

The  first  distich  of  the  first  stansa  is  quite  too 
much  in  the  flimsy  strain  of  our  ordinary  street 
ballads:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
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distich  is  too  much  in  the  other  extreme.  The 
expression  is  a  little  awkward,  and  the  senti- 
ment too  serious.  Stanza  the  second  I  am  well 
pleased  with ;  and  I  think  it  conreys  a  fine  idea 
of  that  amiable  part  of  the  sex — ^the  agreeables ; 
or  what  in  our  Scotch  dialect  we  call  a  sweet 
sonsie  lass.  The  third  stansa  has  a  little  of  the 
flimsy  turn  in  it ;  and  the  third  line  has  rather 
too  serious  a  cast  The  fourth  stanza  is  a  Tory 
indifferent  one ;  the  first  line,  is,  indeed,  all  in 
the  strain  of  the  second  stanza,  but  the  rest  is 
most  expletiye.  The  thoughts  in  the  fifth  stanza 
come  finely  up  to  my  faTourite  idea— a  sweet 
sonsie  lass:  the  last  line,  howcTer,  halts  a 
little.  The  same  sentiments  are  kept  up  with 
equal  spirit  and  tenderness  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
but  the  second  and  fourth  lines  ending  with 
short  syllables  hurt  the  whole.  The  soTenth 
stanza  has  seyeral  minute  faults;  but  I  re- 
member I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of 
passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  neyer  recollect  it  but 
my  heart  melts,  my  blood  sallies,  at  the  remem* 
brance. 


September. 
I  entirely  agree  with  that  judicious  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  that  remorse  is  the  most 
painful  sentiment  that  can  embitter  the  human 
bosom.  Any  ordinary  pitch  of  fortitude  may 
bear  up  tolerably  well  under  those  calamities, 
in  the  procurement  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
had  no  hand;  but  when  our  own  follies,  or 
crimes,  have  made  us  miserable  and  wretched, 
to  bear  up  with  manly  firmness,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  proper  penitent  sense  of  our  mis- 
conduct, is  a  glorious  effort  of  self-command. 

Of  all  the  numerous  Ills  that  hurt  our  peace. 
That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with 

anguish, 
Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 
That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 
In  every  other  circumstance,  the  mind 
Has  this  to  say,  *  It  was  no  deed  of  mine ;' 
But  when  to  all  the  eril  of  misfortune 
This  sting  is  added — *  Blame  thy  foolish  self  I' 
Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse ; 
The  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt — 
Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we've  involved  others ; 
The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  loVd  us, 
Nay,  more,  that  every  love  their  cause  of  ruin  ( 
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0  burning  hell ;  in  all  thy  store  of  tormente, 
There's  not  a  keener  lash ! 
Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 
Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime, 
Can  reason  down  its  agonising  throbs ; 
And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 
Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  ? 
O,  happy !  happy !  euTiable  man  1 
0  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul  I 


March,  1784. 

I  have  often  observed,  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  of  human  life,  that  every  man,  even 
the  worst,  has  something  good  about  him; 
though  very  often  nothing  else  than  a  happy 
temperament  of  constitution  inclining  him  to 
this  or  that  virtue.  For  this  reason  no  man 
can  say  in  what  degree  any  other  person,  be- 
tides himself,  can  be,  with  strict  justice,  called 
wicked.  Let  any,  of  the  strictest  character  for 
regularity  of  conduct  among  us,  examine  im- 
partially how  many  vices  he  has  never  been 
guilty  of,  not  from  any  care  or  vigilance,  but 
for  want  of  opportunity,  or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance intervening ;  how  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind  he  has  escaped,  because  he 
was  out  of  the  line  of  such  temptation;  and, 
what  often,  if  not  always,  weighs  more  than  all 
the  rest,  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  world's 
good  opinion,  because  the  world  does  not  know 
all :  I  say,  any  man  who  can  thus  think,  will 
scan  the  failings,  nay,  the  faults  and  crimes,  of 
mankind  around  him,  with  a  brother's  eye. 

I  have  often  courted  the  acquaintance  of  that 
part  of  mankind,  commonly  known  by  the,  or- 
dinary phrase  of  blackguards,  sometimes  far- 
ther than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  my 
character ;  those  who  by  thoughtless  prodiga- 
lity or  headstrong  passions,  have  been  driven 
to  ruin.  Though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay 
sometimes,  stained  with  guilt,  I  have  yet  found 
among  them,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the 
noblest  virtues,  magnanimity,  generosity,  disin- 
terested friendship,  and  even  modesty. 

AprU, 
As  I  am  what  the  men  of  the  world,  if  they 
knew  such  a  man,  would  call  a  whimsical  mor- 
tal, I  have  various  sources  of  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, which  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to 

1  See  Winter.    A  Dirge.    Poem  I. 


myself,  or  some  here  and  there  aneh  other  out- 
of-the-way  person.  Such  is  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure I  take  in  the  season  of  wii^r,  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This,  I  believe,  may  be 
partly  owing  to  my  misfortunes  giving  my  mind 
a  melancholy  cast :  but  there  is  something  even 
in  the— 

*'  Mightjr  tempett,  mad  the  hoary  wuta 
Abrupt  and  deep,  etreteh'd  o*er  the  buried  earth,*'— 

which  raises  the  mind  to  a  serious  sublimity, 
favourable  to  everything  great  and  noble.  There 
is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more — 
I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but 
something  which  exalts  me,  something  which 
enraptures  me— than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered 
side  of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy 
winter-day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling 
among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It 
is  my  best  season  for  devotion:  my  mind  is 
wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him,  who, 
in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard, 
**  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  In  one  of 
these  seasons,  just  after  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
I  composed  the  following : — 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blasti 

8henstone  finely  observes,  that  love-Terses, 
writ  without  any  real  passion,  are  the  most 
nauseous  of  all  conceits;  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  no  man  can  be  a  proper  critic  of 
love-composition,  except  he  himself,  in  one  or 
more  instances,  have  been  a  warm  votary  of  this 
passion.  As  I  have  been  all  along  a  miserable 
dupe  to  love,  and  have  been  led  into  a  thousand 
weaknesses  and  follies  by  it,  for  that  reason  I  put 
the  more  confidence  in  my  critical  skiU,  in  dis- 
tinguishing foppery  and  conceit  from  real  pas- 
sion and  nature.  Whether  the  following  song 
will  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say, 
because  it  is  my  own ;  only  I  can  say  it  was,  at 
the  time,  genuine  from  the  heart: — 

Behind  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows.' 

March,  1784. 
There  was  a  certain  period  of  my  life  that  my 
spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  disasters 
which  threatened,  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  fortune.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked 
by  that  most  dreadful  distemper,  a  hypochon- 
dria, or  confirmed  melancholy.   In  this  wretched 
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•Ute,  the  reooUectioii  of  which  mtken  xne  shud- 
der, I  hung  xny  harp  on  the  willow  trees,  ex- 
cept in  some  lucid  interrftls,  in  one  of  which  I 
composed  the  followlag  :— 

0  thon  Great  Being  1  what  Thou  art.^ 


The  following  song  is  a  wild  rhapsody,  misera- 
bly deficient  in  yersifioation ;  but  as  the  senti- 
menta  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for 
that  reason  I  hare  a  partioular  pleasure  in  con- 
ning it  oTer. 

My  father  was  a  farmer 
Upon  the  Carrick  border,  0.' 

ApriL 
I  think  the  whole  species  of  young  men  may 
be  naturally  enough  divided  into  two  grand 
elasses,  which  I  shall  call  the  grave  and  the 
merry;  though,  by  the  by,  these  terms  do  not 
with  propriety  enough  express  my  ideas.  The 
grave  I  shall  cast  into  the  usual  division  of  those 
who  are  goaded  on  by  the  love  of  money,  and 
those  whose  darling  wish  is  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  The  merry  are  the  men  of  plea- 
sure of  all  denominations ;  the  jovial  lads,  who 
have  too  much  fire  and  spirit  to  have  any  settled 
rule  of  action ;  but,  without  much  deliberation, 
follow  the  strong  impulses  of  nature:  the 
thoughtless,  the  careless,  the  indolent — ^in  par- 
ticular he  who,  with  a  happy  sweetness  of  natu- 
ral temper,  and  a  cheerful  vacancy  of  thought, 
steals  through  life— generally,  indeed,  in  poverty 
and  obscurity ;  but  poverty  and  obscurity  are 
only  evils  to  him  who  can  sit  gravely  down  and 
make  a  repining  comparison  between  his  own 
situation  and  that  of  others ;  and  lastly,  to  grace 
the  quorum,  such  are,  generally,^  those  whose 
heads  are  capable  of  all  the  towerings  of  genius, 
and  whose  hearts  are  warmed  with  all  the  de- 
licacy of  feeling. 

August. 
The  foregoing  was  to  have  been  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  various  species  of  men ;  but 
as  I  cannot  please  myself  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  ideas,  I  must  wait  till  farther  experience 
and  nicer  observation  throw  more  light  on  the 
subject — In  the  mean  time  I  shall  set  down  the 
fcllowing  fragment,  which,  as  it  is  the  genuine 
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language  of  my  heart,  will  enable  anybody  to 
determine  which  of  the  classes  I  belong  to : 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han'. 
In  ev*ry  hour  that  passes,  0.* 

As  the  grand  end  of  human  life  is  to  caltivate 
an  intercourse  with  that  Bsnra  to  whom  we 
owe  life,  with  every  eigoyment  that  renders 
life  delightM ;  and  to  maintain  an  integritlve 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  that  so, 
by  forming  piety  and  virtue  into  habit,  we  ma^ 
be  fit  members  for  that  society  of  the  pious  and 
the  good,  which  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to 
expect  beyond  the  grave,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
turn  of  mind,  and  pursuits  of  such  a  one  as  the 
above  verses  describe — one  who  spends  the 
hours  and  thoughts  which  the  vocations  of  the 
day  can  spare  with  Ossian,  Shakspeare,  Thom- 
son, Shenstone,  Sterne,  &c. ;  or,  as  the  maggot 
takes  him,  a  gun,  a  fiddle,  or  a  song  to  make  or 
mend ;  and  at  all  times  some  bearfs-dear  bon- 
nie  lass  in  view — ^I  say  I  do  not  see  that  the 
turn  of  mind  and  pursuits  of  such  an  one  are 
in  the  least  more  inimical  to  the  sacred  interests 
of  piety  and  virtue,  than  the  even  lawful,  bus- 
tling and  straining  after  the  world's  riches  and 
honours:  and  I  do  not  see  but  he  may  gain 
heaven  as  well — which,  by  the  by,  is  no  mean 
consideration — who  steals  through  the  vale  of 
life,  amusing  himself  with  every  little  flower 
that  fortune  throws  in  his  way,  as  he,  who  strain- 
ing straight  forward,  and  perhaps  spattering 
all  about  him,  gains  some  of  life's  little  eminen- 
cies,  where,  after  all,  he  can  only  see  and  be 
seen  a  little  more  conspicuously  than  what,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  is  apt  to  term  the 
poor,  indolent  devil  he  has  left  behind  him. 

August. 
A  Prayer,  when  fainting  fits,  and  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  dan- 
gerous disorder,  which   indeed  still  threatens 
me,  first  put  nature  on  the  alarm : — 

0  thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause 
Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  \* 

August, 
Misgivings  in  the  hour  of  despondency  and 
prospect  of  death : — 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene.^ 
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BdOnSMS  FROM  MT  OWH  BIXBATIOKS. 

I  don't  well  know  what  U  the  reason  of  it, 
but  somehow  or  other,  thongh  I  am  when  I  have 
a  mind  pretty  generally  beloved,  yet  I  never 
eould  get  the  art  of  commanding  respect. — 
I  imagine  it  is  owing  to  my  being  deficient  in 
what  Sterne  calls  "  that  nnderstrapping  Tirtue 
of  discretion." — I  am  so  apt  to  a  laptut  Unffua, 
that  I  sometimes  think  the  character  of  a  cer- 
tain great  man  I  have  read  of  somewhere  is  very 
'  much  apropot  to  myself— that  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  great  talents  and  great  folly. — N.  B. 
To  try  if  I  can  discoTer  the  causes  of  this 
wretched  infirmity,  and,  if  possible,  to  mend  it 


Attguti, 
However  I  am  pleased  with  the  works  of  our 
Scotch  poets,  particularly  the  excellent  Ramsay, 
and  the  still  more  excellent  Fergusson,  yet  I  am 
hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotland,  their  towns, 
rivers,  woods,  haughs,  &c.,  immortalized  in  such 
celebrated  performances,  while  my  dear  native 
country,  the  ancient  bailieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle, 
and  Cunningham,  famous  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race  of 
inhabitants ;  a  country  where  civil,  and  parti- 
cularly religious  liberty  have  ever  found  their 
first  support,  and  their  last  asylum  ;  a  country, 
the  birth-place  of  many  famous  philosophers, 
soldiers,  statesman,  and  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  par- 
ticularly a  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
glorious  Wallaob,  the  Sayioub  of  his  country ; 
yet,  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any 
eminence,  to  make  the  fertile  banks  of  Irvine, 
the  romantic  woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes 
on  Ayr,  and  the  heathy  mountainous  source 
and  winding  sweep  of  Doon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth, 
Ettrick,  Tweed,  &c.  This  is  a  complaint  I 
would  gladly  remedy,  but,  alas  !  I  am  far  un- 
equal to  the  task,  both  in  native  genius  and 
education.  Obscure  I  am,  and  obscure  I  must 
be,  though  no  young  poet,  nor  young  soldier*s 
heart,  ever  beat  more  fondly  for  fame  than 
mine— 

'  And  if  there  ia  no  other  scene  of  bein^ 
Where  my  inntiate  with  mny  have  ita  fill,—- 
Thia  aomething  at  my  heart  that  heavea  for  room, 
My  beat,  my  deareat  part,  waa  made  in  vain." 


There  is  a  great  irregularity  in  the  old  Scotch 
songs,  a  redundancy  of  syllables  with  respect 
to  that  exactness  of  acoent  and  measure  that 
the  English  poetry  requires,  but  which  glides 
in,  most  melodiously,  with  the  respective  tunes 
to  which  they  are  set.     For  instance,  the  fine 
old  song  of  "  The  Mill,  Mill,  0,"*  to  give  it  a 
plain  prosaic  reading,  it  halts  prodigiously  out 
of  measure;  on  the  other  hand,  the  song  set 
to  the  same  tune  in  Bremner's  collection  of 
Scotch  songs,  which  begins  **To  Fanny  fair 
could  I  impart,"  &c.,  it  is  most  exact  measure, 
and  yet,  let  them  both  be  sung  before  a  real 
critic,  one  above  the  biases  of  prejudice,  but  a 
thorough  judge  of  nature,— how  flat  and  spirit- 
less will  the  last  appear,  how  trite,  and  lamely 
methodical,  compared  with  the  wild  warbling 
cadence,  the  heart-moving  melody  of  the  first  .^ 
—This  is  particularly  the  case  with  all  those 
airs  which  end  with  a  hypermetrical  syllable. 
There  is  a  degree  of  wild  irregularity  in  many 
of  the  compositions  and  fragments  which  are 
daily  sung  to  them  by  my  compeers,  the  com- 
mon people — a  certain  happy  arrangement  of 
old  Scotch  syllables,  and  yet,  very  frequently, 
nothing,  not  even  like  rhyme  or  sameness  of 
jingle,  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.     This  has  made 
me  sometimes  imagine  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  Scotch  poet,  with  a  nice  judicious 
ear,  to  set  compositions  to  many  of  our  most 
favourite  airs,  particularly  that  class  of  them 
mentioned  above,  independent  of  rhyme  alto- 
gether. 


There  is  a  noble  sublimity,  a  heart-melting 
tenderness,  in  some  of  our  ancient  ballads, 
which  show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly 
hand :  and  it  has  often  given  me  many  a  heart- 
ache to  reflect  that  such  glorious  old  bards — 
bards  who  very  probably  owed  all  their  talents 
to  native  genius,  yet  have  described  the  exploits 
of  heroes,  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the 
meltings  of  love,  with  such  fine  strokes  of 
nature — that  their  very  names  (0  how  mordfy- 
ing  to  a  bard^s  vanity !)  are  now  **  buried  among 
the  wreck  of  things  which  were." 

0  ye  illustrious  names  unknown !  who  could 
feel  so  strongly  and  describe  so  well :  the  last, 
the  meanest  of  the  muses*  train — one  who, 
though  far  inferior  to  your  flights,  yet  eyes 


1  "  The  MiU,  Mill,  O,''  ia  by  Allan  Ramaay. 
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your  path,  and  with  trembling  -wing  would 
sometimes  soar  aft45r  you — a  poor  rustic  hard 
unknown,  pays  this  sympathetic  pang  to  your 
memory!  Some  of  you  tell  us,  with  all  the 
charms  of  verse,  that  you  have  been  unfortunate 
in  the  world — unfortunate  in  love :  he,  too,  has 
felt  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune,  the  loss  of 
friends,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  loss  of  the 
woman  he  adored.  Like  you,  all  his  consola- 
tion was  his  muse :  she  taught  him  in  rustic 
measures  to  complain.  Happy  could  he  have 
done  it  with  your  strength  of  imagination  and 
flow  of  verse !  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  your 
bones !  and  may  you  now  enjoy  that  solace  and 
rest  which  this  world  rarely  gives  to  the  heart 
tuned  to  all  the  feelings  of  poesy  and  love  ! 

Sqttemher. 

The  following  fragment  is  done  something  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  a  noble  old  Scottish 
piece,  called  McMillan's  Peggy,  and  sings  to  the 
tune  of  Galla  Water. — My  Montgomery's  Peggy 
was  my  deity  for  six  or  eight  months.  She  had 
been  bred  (though,  as  ih^  world  says,  without 
any  just  pretence  for  it)  in  a  style  of  life  rather 
elegant ;  but,  as  Yanbrugh  says  in  one  of  his 
comedies,  my  "d— d  star  found  me  out"  there 
too  :  for  though  I  began  the  affair  merely  in  a 
gaielU  de  caur,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  which  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my 
parts  in  courtship,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a 
billet-doux,  which  I  always  piqued  myself  upon, 
made  me  lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always 
do  in  my  foolish  gallantries,  I  had  fettered  my- 
self into  a  very  warm  affection  for  her,  she  told 
me  one  day,  in  a  flag  of  truce,  that  her  fortress 
had  been  for  some  time  before  the  rightful  pro- 
perty of  another ;  but,  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  politeness,  she  offered  me  every  alliance 
except  actual  possession.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  what  she  told  me.  of  a  pre-engage- 
ment  was  really  true;  but  it  cost  me  some 
heartaches  to  get  rid  of  the  affair. 

I  have  even  tried  to  imitate  in  this  extempore 
thing  that  irregularity  in  the  rhymes,  which, 
when  judiciously  done,  has  such  a  fine  effect  on 
the  ear. 

"Altho*  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir."' 


Song  YIII. 


Si 


September, 
There  is  another  fragment  in  imitation  of  an 
old  Scotch  song,  well  known  among  the  country 
ingle -sides. — I  cannot  tell  the  name,  neither  of 
the  song  nor  the  tune,  but  they  are  in  fine  unison 
with  one  another. — By  the  way,  these  old  Scot- 
tish airs  are  so  nobly  sentimental,  that  when  one 
would  compose  to  them,  to  "south  the  tune,''  as 
our  Scotch  phrase  is,  over  and  over,  is  the  readi- 
est way  to  catch  the  inspiration,  and  raise  the 
bard  into  that  glorious  enthusiasm  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  our  old  Scotch  poetry.  I  shall 
here  set  down  one  verse  of  the  piece  mentioned 
above,  both  to  mark  the  song  and  tune  I  mean, 
and  likewise  as  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  author,  as 
the  repeating  of  that  verse  has  lighted  up  my 
flame  a  thousand  times: — 

When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together 
To  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 

There  will  surely  be  some  pleasant  weathei 
When  a'  their  storms  are  past  and  gone 

Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  promis'd  fair  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me, 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 

I'll  act  with  prudence  as  far  as  I'm  able, 

But  if  success  I  must  never  find, 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

The  above  was  an  extempore,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  heavy  train  of  misfortunes,  which,  in- 
deed, threatened  to  undo  me  altogether.  It  was 
just  at  the  close  of  that  dreadful  period  men- 
tioned already,  and  though  the  weather  has 
brightened  up  a  little  with  me,  yet  there  has 
always  been  since  a  tempest  brewing  round  me 
in  the  grim  sky  of  futurity,  which  I  pretty  plainly 
see  will  some  time  or  other,  perhaps  ere  long, 
overwhelm  me,  and  drive  me  into  some  doleful 
dell,  to  pine  in  solitary,  squalid  wretchedness.— 
However,  as  I  hope  my  poor  country  muse,  who, 
all  rustic,  awkward,  and  unpolished  as  sh(  is, 
has  more  charms  for  me  than  any  other  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  beside — as  I  hope  she  will  not 
then  desert  me,  I  may  even  then  learn  to  be,  if 
not  happy,  at  least  easy,  and  south  a  sang  to 
soothe  my  misery. 

'Twas  at  the  same  tir  e  I  set  about  composing 
an  air  in  the  old  Scotch  style. — I  am  not  musi- 


S  Alluding  to  the  misfortunes  he  feelingly  lauenta  be 
fore  this  verse.    (This  is  the  author's  note.) 
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cal  scholar  enough  to  prick  down  mj  tune  pro- 
perly, 80  it  can  never  see  the  light,  and  perhaps 
'tis  no  great  matter ;  but  the  following  were  the 
▼erses  I  composed  to  suit  it :  — 

0  ragging  fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  fuU  low,  0 !  > 

The  tune  consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the  whole  air. 

October,  1786. 

If  ever  any  young  man,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
world,  chance  to  throw  his  eye  over  these  pages, 
let  him  pay  a  warm  attention  to  the  following 
observations,  as  I  assure  him  they  are  the  fruit 
of  a  poor  devil's  dear-bought  experience. — ^I 
have  literally,  like  that  great  poet  and  great 
gallant,  and  by  consequence,  that  great  fool, 
Solomon,  "  turned  my  eyes  to  behold  madness 
and  folly."  Nay,  I  have,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  lively,  fanciful,  and  whimsical  imagination, 
accompanied  with  a  warm,  feeling,  poetic  heart, 
shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  friendship. 

In  the  first  place,  let  my  pupil,  as  he  tenders 
his  own  peace,  keep  up  a  regular,  warm  inter- 
course vnth  the  Deity.  »  *  ♦  » 

This  is  all  worth  quoting  in  my  MSS.,  and 
more  than  alL  B.  B. 


IX. 
TO  MB.   JAMES  BUBNESS, 

MONTIIOSB. 

[The  elder  Burns,  whose  death  thii  letter  intimates, 
lies  buried  in  the  kirkfard  of  AUoway,  with  a  tombstone 
recording  his  worth.] 

Lochlea,  17th  Feb.  1784. 
Dear  Cousin, 

I  WOULD  have  returned  you  my  thanks  for 
your  kind  favour  of  the  18th  of  December 
sooner,  had  it  not  been  that  I  waited  to  give 
you  an  account  of  that  melancholy  event,  which, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  from  day  to  day 
expected. 

On  the  18th  current  I  lost  the  best  of  fathers. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  had  long  warning 
of  the  impending  stroke ;  still  the  feelings  of 
nature  claim  their  part,  and  I  cannot  recollect 
the  tender  endearments  and  parental  lessons  of 

1  8ong  II. 


the  best  of  friends  and  ablest  of  instructors, 
without  feeling  what  perhaps  the  calmer  dictates 
of  reason  would  partly  condemn. 

I  hope  my  father's  friends  in  your  country 
wiU  not  let  their  connexion  in  this  place  die 
with  him.  For  my  part  I  shall  ever  with  plea- 
sure—with pride,  acknowledge  my  connexion 
with  those  who  were  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  to  a  man  whose  memory  I  shall 
ever  honour  and  revere. 

I  expect,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  letting  me  hear  from 
you,  which  will  very  much  oblige. 

My  dear  Cousin,  yours  sincerely, 
B  B. 


X. 

TO  JAMES  BUBNESS, 

MONTROSS. 

[Mrs.  Bachan,  the  forerunner  in  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity of  Joanna  Bonthcote,  after  attempting  to  fix  ber 
tent  among  the  hills  of  the  west  and  the  vales  of  ths 
Nith,  finally  set  up  her  staff  at  Anchengibbert-Hill,  in 
Galloway,  where  she  lectured  her  followers,  and  held 
out  hopes  of  their  reaching  the  stars,  even  in  this  life. 
She  died  early :  one  or  two  of  her  people,  as  she  called 
them,  survived  till  within  these  half-dozen  years.] 

MottgUl,  Awputy  1784. 
Wk  have  been  surprised  with  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  moral  world 
which,  I  dare  say,  has  happened  in  the  course  of 
this  half  century.  We  have  had  a  party  of  Pres- 
bytery relief,  as  they  call  themselyes,  for  some 
time  in  this  country.  A  pretty  thriving  society 
of  them  has  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  for 
some  years  past,  till  about  two  years  ago,  a 
Mrs.  Buchan  firom  Glasgow  came  among  them, 
and  began  to  spread  some  fanatical  notions  of 
religion  among  them,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
made  many  converts;  and,  among  others,  their 
preacher,  Mr.  Whyte,  who,  upon  that  account, 
has  been  suspended  and  formally  deposed  by  his 
brethren.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach  in 
private  to  his  party,  and  was  supported,  both 
he  and  their  spiritual  mother,  as  they  affect  to 
call  old  Buchan,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
rest,  several  of  whom  were  in  good  circum- 
stances ;  till,  in  spring  last,  the  populace  rose  and 
mobbed  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  put  her  out  of  the 
town ;  on  which  all  her  followers  voluntarily 
quitted  the  place  likewise,  and  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  many  of  them  never  shut  their 
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doors  behind  them ;  one  left  a  washing  on  the 
green,  another  a  cow  bellowing  at  the  crib  with- 
out food,  or  anybody  to  mind  her,  and  after 
BCTeral  stages,  they  are  fixed  at  present  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dnmfries.  Their  tenets  are 
a  strange  jumble  of  enthusiastic  jargon ;  among 
others,  she  pretends  to  giye  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  breathing  on  them,  which  she  does  with  pos- 
tures and  practices  that  are  scandalously  inde- 
cent ;  they  haye  likewise  disposed  of  all  their 
effects,  and  hold  a  community  of  goods,  and 
Uto  nearly  an  idle  life,  carrying  on  a  great 
farce  of  pretended  devotion  in  bams  and  woods, 
where  they  lodge  and  lie  all  together,  and  hold 
likewise  a  community  of  women,  as  it  is  another 
of  their  tenets  that  they  can  commit  no  moral 
dn.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
them,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  aboye  mentioned 
are  facts. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  folly  of  leaving  the  guidance  of 
sound  reason  and  common  sense  in  matters  of 
religion. 

Whenever  we  neglect  or  despise  these  sacred 
monitors,  the  whimsical  notions  of  a  perturbated 
brain  are  taken  for  the  immediate  influences 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and 
the  most  inconstant  absurdities,  will  meet  with 
abettors  and  converts.  Nay,  I  have  often  thought, 
that  the  more  out-of-the-way  and  ridiculous  the 
fancies  are,  if  once,  they  are  sanctified  under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  the  unhappy  mistaken 
Totaries  are  the  more  firmly  glued  to  them. 

B.B. 


XI. 
TO   MISS . 

iThii  hat  generally  been  printed  among  the  eaxly  lettan 
of  Barns.  Cromek  thinki  that  the  person  addretaed  waa 
the  "  Peggy''  of  the  Common-place  Book.  This  ia  qnea- 
tioned  by  Robert  Chambers,  who,  however,  leaves  both 
)  and  date  unsettled.] 


Mt  dxab  Countrywoman, 

I  AM  so  impatient  to  show  you  that  I  am  once 
more  at  peace  with  you,  that  I  send  you  the  book 
I  mentioned  directly,  rather  than  wait  the  un- 
certain time  of  my  seeing  you.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  mislaid  or  lost  Collins'  Poems,  which  I 
promised  to  Miss  Irvin.  If  I  can  find  them,  I 
will  forward  them  by  you;  if  not,  you  must 
apologize  for  me. 

I  know  you  will  laugh  at  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  your  piano  and  you  together  have  played 


the  deuce  somehow  about  my  heart.  My  breast 
has  been  widowed  these  many  months,  and  I 
thought  myself  proof  against  the  fascinating 
witchcraft ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  "feelingly 
convince  me  what  I  am."  I  say,  I  am  afraid, 
because  I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  matter  with 
me.  I  have  one  miserable  bad  symptom ;  when 
you  whisper,  or  look  kindly  to  another,  it  gives 
me  a  draught  of  damnation.  I  have  a  kind  of 
wayward  wish  to  be  with  you  ten  minutes  by 
yourself,  though  what  I  would  say,  Heaven 
above  knows,  for  I  am  sure  I  know  not.  I  have 
no  formed  design  in  all  this ;  but  just,  in  the 
nakedness  of  my  heart,  write  you  down  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  story.  You  may  perhaps  give 
yourself  airs  of  distance  on  this,  and  that  will 
completely  cure  me ;  but  I  wish  you  would  not : 
just  let  us  meet,  if  you  please,  in  the  old  beaten 
way  of  friendship. 

I  will  not  subscribe  myself  your  humble  ser- 
vant, for  that  is  a  phrase,  I  think  at  least  fifty 
miles  off  from  the  heart;  but  I  will  conclude 
with  sincerely  wishing  that  the  Qreat  Protector 
of  innocence  may  shield  you  from  the  barbed 
dart  of  calumny,  and  hand  you  by  the  covert 
snare  of  deceit.  B.  B. 


XII. 
TO  MR.   JOHN  RICHMOND, 

OF    KDINBUIIOH. 

[John  Richmond,  writer,  one  of  the  poet's  Mauchline 
friends,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  Burns  and  bis  productions— Conuei 
was  the  Mauchline  carrier.] 

Mossgid,  Feb.  17,  1786. 
Mt  dbab  Sir, 
I  have  not  time  at  present  to  upbraid  you 
for  your  silence  and  neglect ;  I  shall  only  say  I 
received  yours  with  great  pleasure.  I  have 
enclosed  you  a  piece  of  rhyming  ware  for  your 
perusal.  I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  muses 
since  I  saw  you,  and  have  composed,  among 
several  others,  "  The  Ordination,"  a  poem  on 
Mr.  M'Einlay's  being  called  to  Kilmarnock; 
"  Scotch  Drink,"  a  poem ;  '*  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night;"  "An Address  to  the  Devil,"  &c.  I 
have  likewise  completed  my  poem  on  the 
**  Dogs,"  but  have  not  shown  it  to  the  world, 
My  chief  patron  now  is  Mr.  Aiken,  in  Ayr,  who 
is  pleased  to  express  great  approbation  of  my 
works.    Be  so  good  as  send  me  Fergussout  by 
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Conneli  and  I  will  remit  you  the  monej.  I  hare 
no  news  to  acquaint  you  with  about  Mauchline, 
they  are  just  going  on  in  the  old  way.  I  haye 
Bome  yery  important  news  with  respect  to  my- 
self, not  the  most  agreeable — news  that  I  am 
Bure  you  cannot  guess,  but  I  shall  giye  you  the 
particulars  another  time.  I  am  extremely 
happy  with  Smith;  he  is  the  only  friend  I 
haye  now  in  Mauchline.  I  can  scarcely  forgiye 
your  long  neglect  of  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  let 
me  hear  from  you  regularly  by  Connel.  If 
you  would  act  your  part  as  a  friend,  I  am  sure 
neither  good  nor  bad  fortune  should  strange  or 
alter  me.  Excuse  haste,  as  I  got  yours  but 
yesterday. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours, 

B.  B. 


xni. 
TO  MB.   JOHN  KENNEDY, 

DUMFBIBS    HOUSS. 

[Who  the  John  Kennedy  wai  to  whom  Barni  addensed 
this  note,  enclosing  <^  The  Cotter's  Saturday  night,**  it  it 
now,  perhaps,  vain  to  inquire :  the  Kennedy  to  whom 
Mr.  Cobbett  introduces  us  was  a  Thomas— perhaps  a  re- 
lation.] 


Sir, 


Mossffiel,  Sd  March,  1786. 


I  HAV«  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  comply- 
ing with  your  request  in  sending  you  my  Cot- 
tager.— If  you  have  a  leisure  minute,  I  should 
be  glad  you  would  copy  it,  and  return  me  either 
the  original  or  the  transcript,  as  I  haye  not  a 
copy  of  it  by  me,  and  I  haye  a  friend  who  wishes 
to  see  it. 

«*Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse."* 

BOBT.   BURNKSB. 


XIV. 
TO  MB.   BOBEBT  MUIB, 

KILMARNOCK. 

[The  Muirs— there  were  two  brothers— were  kind  and 
generous  patrons  of  the  poet.  They  subscribed  for  balf-a- 
hundred  copies  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  works, 
and  befriended  him  when  friends  were  few.] 

Motsffiel,  20ih  March,  1786. 
DbaA  Sib, 
I  AM  heartily  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
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seeing  you  as  you  returned  through  Mauchline; 
but  as  I  was  engaged,  I  could  not  be  in  town 
before  the  eyening. 

I  here  enclose  you  my  <*  Scotch  Drink,**  and 

"  may  the follow  with  a  blessing  for  your 

edification.'*  I  hope,  some  time  before  we  hear 
the  gowk,  to  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
Kilmarnock,  when  I  intend  we  shall  haye  a  gill 
between  us,  in  a  mutchkin-stoup;  which  will  be 
a  great  comfort  and  consolation  to, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  humble  senrant, 

SiOBT.  BUBICBBB. 


XV. 

TO  MB.   AIKEN. 

[Robert  Aiken,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night"  is  inscribed,  is  also  introduced  in  the 
"  Brigs  of  Ayr.'*  This  is  the  last  letter  to  which  Bams 
seems  to  have  subscribed  his  name  in  the  spelling  of  his 
ancestors.] 

Mougidy  Zd  Aprils  1786. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  RSCEivRD  your  kind  letter  with  double  plea- 
sure, on  account  of  the  second  flattering  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  G.*s  notice  and  approbation,  I 
assure  you  I 

«  Tarn  ont  the  burnt  side  o*  my  shin,'* 

as  the  famous  Bamsay,  of  jingling  memory, 
says,  at  such  a  patroness.  Present  her  my 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  in  your  yery 
best  manner  of  telling  truth.  I  haye  inscribed 
the  following  stanza  on  the  blank  leaf  of  Miss 
More's  Work:—* 

My  proposals  for  publishing  I  am  just  going 
to  send  to  press.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

I  am  eyer,  dear  Sir, 
Yours, 

BOBT.  BUBKISB. 


XVI. 
TO  MB.   M'WHINNIE, 

WRITSR,   ATR. 

[Mr.  M'Whinnie  obtained  for  Bums  several  subscrip- 
tions for  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems,  of  which  this  not* 
enclosed  the  proposals.] 
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Mossffuh  I7th  April,  1786. 

It  is  injuring  some  hearts,  those  hearts  that 
elegantly  bear  the  impression  of  the  good  Cre- 
ator, to  say  to  them  you  give  them  the  tronble 
of  obliging  a  fHend ;  for  this  reason,  I  only  tell 
you  that  I  gratify  my  own  feelings  in  requesting 
your  fHendly  offices  with  respect  to  the  en- 
closed, because  I  know  it  will  gratify  yours  to 
assist  me  in  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 

I  have  sent  you  four  copies,  as  I  have  no 
less  than  eight  dozen,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  shall  ever  need. 

Be  sure  to  remember  a  poor  poet  militant  in 
your  prayers.  He  looks  forward  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  that,  to  him,  important  moment 
which  stamps  the  die  with — with — with,  per- 
haps, the  eternal  disgrace  of, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble, 

afflicted,  tormented, 

ROBBBT  BUBVS. 


xvn. 

TO   MR.  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

["  The  tmall  piece,'*  the  very  last  of  hie  prodactions, 
which  the  poet  encloaed  in  this  letter,  was  **  The  Moan- 
tain  Daisy,"  called  in  the  manuscript  more  properly 
**  The  Gowan.»»] 


Sib, 


MossgUl,  20th  AprU,  1786. 


Bt  some  neglect  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  kind  request  for  a  subscription 
paper  *till  this  day.  I  will  not  attempt  any  ac- 
knowledgment for  this,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
I  see  your  name  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  subscription 
list  Allow  me  only  to  say.  Sir,  I  feel  the  weight 
of  the  debt 

I  haye  here  likewise  enclosed  a  small  piece, 
the  Tery  latest  of  my  productions.  I  am  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  some  sentiments  myself,  as 
they  are  just  the  natiye  querulous  feelings  of 
a  heart,  which,  as  the  elegantly  melting  Gray 
says,  **  melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own.*' 

Our  race  comes  on  a-pace;    that  much-ex- 
pected scene  of  revelry  and  mirth ;  but  to  me  it 
brings  no  joy  equal  to  that  meeting  with  which 
your  last  flattered  the  expectation  of, 
Sir, 
Your  indebted  humble  serrant, 

B.  B. 


xvin. 

TO  MON.   JAMES  SMITH, 

MAUOHLINB. 


[James  Smith,  of  whom  Bums  said  he  was  smaU  of 
■tatnre,  but  large  of  soul,  kept  at  that  time  a  draper's 
■hop  in  Manchline,  and  was  comrade  to  the  poet  ia 
many  a  wild  adventure.] 

Monday  Morning,  Mougid,  1786. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 
I  WENT  to  Dr.  Douglas  yesterday,  fully  re- 
solved to  take  the  opportunity  of  Captain  Smith: 
but  I  found  the  Doctor  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White,  both  Jamaicans,  and  they  have  deranged 
my  plans  altogether.  They  assure  him  that  to 
send  me  from  Savannah  la  Mar  to  Port  Antonio 
will  cost  my  master,  Charles  Douglas,  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds;  besides  running  the  risk  of 
throwing  myself  into  a  pleuritic  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  hard  travelling  in  the  sun.  On  these 
accounts,  he  refuses  sending  me  with  Smith, 
but  a  vessel  sails  from  Greenock  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, right  for  the  place  of  my  destination. 
The  Captain  of  her  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Gavin  Hamilton's,  and  as  good  a  fellow  as  heart 
could  wish:  with  him  I  am  destined  to  go. 
Where  I  shall  shelter,  I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to 
weather  the  storm.  Perish  the  drop  of  blood  of 
mine  that  fears  them !  I  know  their  worst,  and 
am  prepared  to  meet  it ; — 

« I'll  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 
As  lang's  I  dow." 

On  Thursday  morning,  if  you  can  muster  as 
much  self-denial  as  to  be  out  of  bed  about  seven 
o'clock,  I  shall  see  you,  as  I  ride  through  to  Cum  • 
nock.  After  all.  Heaven  bless  the  sex  i  I  feel 
there  is  still  happiness  for  me  among  them : 

«  O  woman,  lovely  woman !  Heaven  design'd  yoo 
To  temper  man ! — we  had  been  brutes  withoat  yoa.*» 

E.  B. 


XIX. 
TO  MR.   JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[Bums  was  busy  in  a  two-fold  sense  at  present:  he 
was  seeking  patrons  in  every  quarter  for  his  contem- 
plated volume,,  and  he  was  composing  for  it  some  of  hji 
most  exquisite  poetry.] 

Mougid,  16  Mag,  1796. 
Dear  Siit, 
I  HAVB  sent  you  the  above  hasty  copy  as  I 
promised.    In  about  three  or  four  weeks  I  shall 

I  Otway.    Vemce  Preserved. 
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probably  set  the  press  ft-going.    I  am  much 
hurried  at  present,  otherwise  your  diligence,  so 
▼ery  friendly  in  my  subscription,  should  haye  a 
more  lengthened  acknowledgment  from. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  servant, 

R.  B. 


XX. 

TO  MB.  DAVID  BRICE. 

[DaTid  Briee  was  a  Bhoemaker,  and  shared  with  Smith 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  in  hie  love  aJaira.  He  was 
working  in  Glaegow  when  this  letter  was  written.] 

ModSffUl,  June  12,  1786. 
Dear  Bbicb, 

I  BscsiYBD  your  message  by  G.  Patterson,  atid 
as  I  am  not  very  throng  at  present,  I  just  write 
to  let  you  know  that  there  is  such  a  worthless, 
rhyming  reprobate,  as  your  humble  seryant, 
still  in  the  land  of  the  liring,  though  I  can 
scarcely  say,  in  the  place  of  hope.  I  have  no 
news  to  tell  you  that  will  give  me  any  pleasure 
to  mention,  or  you  to  hear. 

Poor  ill-adyised  ungrateful  Armour  came 
home  on  Friday  last.  You  haye  heard  all  the 
particulars  of  that  affair,  and  a  black  affair  it  is. 
What  she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now,  I  don*t 
know ;  one  thing  I  do  know — she  has  made  me 
completely  miserable.  Neyer  man  loyed,  or 
rather  adored  a  woman  more  than  I  did  her ; 
and,  to  confess  a  truth  between  you  and  me,  I 
do  still  loye  her  to  distraction  after  all,  though 
I  won't  tell  her  so  if  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I 
don't  want  to  do.  My  poor  dear  unfortunate 
Jean !  how  happy  haye  I  been  in  thy  arms  !  It 
is  not  the  losing  her  that  makes  me  so  unhappy, 
but  for  her  sake  I  feel  most  seyerely :  I  fore- 
see she  is  in  the  road  to,  I  am  afraid,  eternal 
ruin.  *  *  *  * 

May  Almighty  God  forgiye  her  ingratitude 
and  perjury  to  me,  as  I  from  my  yery  soul  for- 
giye her :  and  may  his  grace  be  with  her  and 
bless  her  in  all  her  future  life !  I  can  haye  no 
nearer  idea  of  tiie  place  of  eternal  punishment 
than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own  bz  aast  on  her 
account.  I  haye  tried  often  to  forget  her;  I 
haye  run  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riots, 
mason-meetings,  drinking  matches,  and  other 
mischief,  to  driye  her  out  of  my  head,  but  all  in 
Tain.  And  now  for  a  grand  cure ;  the  ship  is 
on  her  waj  home  that  is  to  take  me  out  to 
Jamaica ;  and  then,  farewell  dear  old  Scotland  1 


and  farewell  dear  ungrateful  Jean!  for  nerer 
neyer  will  I  see  you  more. 

You  will  haye  heard  that  I  am  going  to  com- 
mence poet  in  print ;  and  to  morrow  my  works 
go  to  the  press.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  yolume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages — it  is  just  the  last 
foolish  action  I  intend  to  do ;  and  then  turn  a 
wise  man  as  fast  as  possible. 

Belieye  me  to  be,  dear  Brice, 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

R.B. 


XXI. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT  AIKEN. 

[This  letter  was  written  under  great  distress  of  mind. 
That  separation  which  Bums  records  in  **  The  Lament," 
had,  unhappily,  taken  place  between  him  and  Jean  Ar- 
mour, and  it  would  appear,  that  for  a  time  at  least  a 
coldness  ensued  between  the  poet  and  the  patToo,  occa- 
sioned, it  is  conjectured,  by  that  fruitful  subject  of  sor- 
row and  disquiet.  The  letter,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not 
wholly  hetif.} 
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lA$fr$hire,  1786.] 


I  WAS  with  Wilson,  my  printer,  t'other  day, 
and  settled  all  our  by-gone  matters  between  as. 
After  I  had  paid  him  all  demands,  I  made  him 
the  offer  of  the  second  edition,  on  the  hazard  of 
being  paid  out  of  the  first  and  readiest,  vhich 
he  declines.  By  his  account,  the  paper  of  a 
thousand  copies  would  cost  about  twenty-seyen 
pounds,  and  the  printing  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen :  he  offers  to  agree  to  this  for  the  printing, 
if  I  will  adyance  for  the  paper,  but  this,  yon 
know,  is  out  of  my  power ;  so  farewell  hopes  of 
a  second  edition  till  I  grow  richer !  an  epocha 
which  I  think  will  arriye  at  the  payment  of  the 
British  national  debt. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  hurts  mo  so  much 
in  being  disappointed  of  my  second  edition,  as 
not  haying  it  in  my  power  to  show  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Ballantyne,  by  publishing  my  poem  of 
**  The  Brigs  of  Ayr."  I  would  detest  myself  as 
a  wretch,  if  I  thought  I  were  capable  in  a  yery 
long  life  of  forgetting  the  honest,  warm,  and 
tender  delicacy  with  which  he  enters  into  my 
interests.  I  am  someUmes  pleased  with  myself 
in  my  greateful  sensations ;  but  I  belieye,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  yery  little  merit  in  it,  as  my  gra- 
titude is  not  a  yirtue,  the  consequence  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  sheerly  the  instinctive  emotion  of  my 
heart,  too  inattentive  to  allow  worldly  maxims 
and  views  to  settle  into  selfish  habits. 
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I  haye  been  feeling  all  the  Tarioua  rotations 
and  moTements  within,  respecting  the  excise. 
Ihere  are  many  things  plead  strongly  against 
it ;  the  uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  business ; 
the  consequences  of  my  follies,  which  may  per- 
haps make  it  impracticable  for  me  to  stay  at 
home ;  and  besides  I  have  for  some  time  been 
pining  under  secret  wretchedness,  from  causes 
which  you  pretty  well  know — the  pang  of  dis- 
appointment, the  sting  of  pride,  with  some  wan- 
dering stabs  of  remorse,  which  neyer  fail  to  set- 
tle on  my  yitals  like  yultures,  when  attention  is 
not  called  away  by  the  calls  of  society,  or  the 
yagaries  of  the  muse.  Eyen  in  the  hour  of  so- 
cial mirth,  my  gayety  is  the  madness  of  an  in- 
toxicated criminal  under  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. All  these  reasons  urge  me  to  go 
abroad,  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have  only 
one  answer — the  feelings  of  a  father.  This,  in 
the  present  mood  I  am  in,  OTerbalances  eyery- 
ihing  that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it.    *  * 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  an  extrayagant 
fancy,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  which  strikes  home 
to  my  very  soul:  though  sceptical  in  some 
points  of  our  current  belief,  yet,  I  think,  I  have 
erery  eyidence  for  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the 
stinted  bourne  of  our  present  existence ;  if  so, 
then,  how  should  I,  in  the  presence  of  that  tre- 
mendous Being,  the  Author  of  existence,  how 
should  I  meet  the  reproaches  of  those  who  stand 
to  me  in  the  dear  relation  of  children,  whom  I 
deserted  in  the  smiling  innocency  of  helpless 
infancy?  0,  thou  great  unknown  Power? — 
thou  almighty  Ood !  who  has  lighted  up  reason 
in  my  breast,  and  blessed  me  with  immortality  I 
— I  haye  frequently  wandered  from  that  order 
and  regularity  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
thy  works,  yet  thou  hast  neyer  left  me  nor  for- 
saken me ! *  * ♦ * 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  haye  seen 
something  of  the  storm  of  mischief  thickening 
oyer  my  folly-deyoted  head.  Should  you,  my 
friends,  my  benefactors,  be  successful  in  your 
applications  for  me,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power,  in  that  way,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your 
frien  Jly  eflforts.  What  I  haye  written  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  is  the  settled  tenor  of  my  present 
resolution ;  but  should  inimical  circumstances 
forbid  me  closing  with  your  kind  offer,  or  enjoy- 
ing it  only  threaten  to  entail  farther  misery 

«  »  «  « 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  haye  little  reason  for  com- 
plaint ;  as  the  world,  in  general,  has  been  kind 


to  me  fully  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was,  for  some 
time  past,  fast  getting  into  the  pining,  distrust- 
ful snarl  of  the  misanthrope.  I  saw  myself  alone, 
unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life,  shrinking  at  eyery 
I  rising  cloud  in  the  chance-directed  atmosphere 
I  of  fortune,  while  all  defenceless  I  looked  about 
in  yain  for  a  coyer.  It  neyer  occurred  to  me, 
at  least  neyer  with  the  force  it  deseryed,  that 
this  world  is  a  busy  scene,  and  man,  a  creature 
destined  for  a  progressiye  struggle ;  and  that, 
howeyer  I  might  possess  a  warm  heart  and 
inolFensiye  manners  (which  last,  by  the  by,  was 
rather  more  than  I  could  well  boast);  still, 
more  than  these  passiye  qualities,  there  was 
something  to  be  done.  When  all  my  school- 
fellows and  youthful  compeers  (those  misguided 
few  excepted  who  joined,  to  use  a  Gentoo 
phrase,  the  **  hallachores''  of  the  human  race) 
were  striking  off  with  eager  hope  and  earnest 
intent,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  paths 
of  busy  life,  I  was  "standing  idle  in  the' market- 
place," or  only  left  the  chase  of  the  butterfly 
from  flower  to  flower,  to  hunt  fancy  from  whim 
to  whim.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

You  see,  Sir,  that  if  to  know  one's  errors  were 
a  probability  of  mending  them,  I  stand  a  fair 
chance:  but  according  to  the  reyerend  West- 
minster diyines,  though  conyiction  must  precede 
conyersion,  it  is  yery  far  from  always  implying 
it  *  *  ♦  *  B.  B. 


xxn. 

TO  JOHN  RICHMOND, 

BDINBUBGH. 

[The  miaitter  who  took  npon  him  to  pronounce  Banit 
a  tingla  man,  as  he  intimatai  in  thislattar,  was  the  Ray. 
Mr.  Auld,  of  Manchlina :  that  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  law  of  the  church  were  at  yarianca  on  the  subject  no 
one  can  deny.] 

Mottffid,  9th  July,  1786. 
Mt  dbab  Fbibnd, 

With  the  sincerest  grief  I  read  your  letter. 
Tou  are  truly  a  son  of  misfortune.  I  shall  be 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  from  you  how  your 
health  goes  on ;  if  it  is  in  any  way  re-estab- 
lishing, or  if  Leith  promises  well ;  in  short,  how 
you  feel  in  the  inner  man. 

No  news  worth  anything :  only  godly  Bryan 
was  in  the  inquisition  yesterday,  and  half  the 
country-side  as  witnesses  against  him.  He  s^ 
stands  out  steady  and  denying :  but  proof  was 
led  yesternight  of  circumstances  Ughly  snspi* 
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clous:  almost  defaetOy  one  of  the  serrant  girls 
made  faith  that  she  upon  a  time  rashly  entered 
the  house — to  speak  in  your  cant,  "  in  the  hour 
of  cause." 

I  have  waited  on  Armour  since  her  return 
home ;  not  from  any  the  least  Tiew  of  reconcili- 
ation, but  merely  to  ask  for  her  health  and— to 
you  I  will  confess  it — from  a  foolish  hankering 
fondness — very  ill  placed  indeed.  The  mother 
forbade  me  the  house,  nor  did  Jean  show  the 
penitence  that  might  have  been  expected.  How- 
ever,  the  priest,  I  am  informed,  will  give  me  a 
certificate  as  a  single  man,  if  I  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  church,  which  for  that  very  reason 
I  intend  to  do. 

I  am  going  to  put  on  sack-cloth  and  ashes 
this  day.  I  am  indulged  so  far  as  to  appear  in 
my  own  seat.  Peccavi,  pater,  miterere  met.  My 
book  will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  If  you  have 
any  subscribers,  return  them  by  Connel.  The 
Lord  stand  with  the  righteous :  amen,  amen. 

R.  B. 


XXIII. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE, 

OF   AYR. 

[There  is  a  plain  account  in  thii  letter  of  the  destruction 
of  the  JiuoB  of  marriage  which  united,  ai  far  ai  a  civil 
contract  in  a  manner  civil  can,  the  poet  and  Jean  Ar- 
mour. Aiken  waa  consulted,  ond  in  consequence  of  hie 
advice,  the  certificate  of  marriage  was  destroyed.] 

IIONOURBD  SlB, 

Mt  proposals  came  to  hand  last  night,  and 
knowing  that  you  would  wish  to  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  me  a  service  as  early  as  anybody, 
I  enclose  you  half  a  sheet  of  them.  I  must 
consult  you,  first  opportunity,  on  the  propriety 
of  sending  my  quondam  friend,  Mr.  Aiken,  a 
copy.  If  he  is  now  reconciled  to  my  character 
as  an  honest  man,  I  would  do  it  with  all  my 
soul ;  but  I  would  not  be  beholden  to  the  noblest 
being  ever  God  created,  if  he  imagined  me  to  be 
a  rascal.  Apropos,  old  Mr.  Armour  prevailed 
with  him  to  mutilate  that  unlucky  paper  yester- 
day. Would  you  believe  it  ?  though  I  had  not 
a  hope,  nor  even  a  wish,  to  make  her  mine  after 
her  conduct ;  yet,  when  he  told  me  the  names 
were  all  out  of  the  paper,  my  heart  died  within 
me,  and  he  cut  my  veins  with  the  news.  Per- 
dition seize  her  falsehood ! 

R.  B. 


XXIV. 
TO    MR.  DAVID  BRICE. 

8H0EMAKXB,   QLASOOW. 

[The  letters  of  Bams  at  this  sad  period  of  his  life  are 
full  of  his  private  sorrows.  Had  Jean  Armour  been  left 
to  the  guidance  of  her  own  heart,  the  story  of  her  earlj 
years  would  have  been  brighter.] 

Mossffiel,  17th  July,  1786. 
I  HAVE  been  so  throng  printing  my  Poemsb 
that  I  could  scarcely  find  as  much  time  as  to 
write  to  you.  Poor  Armour  is  come  back  again 
to  Mauchline,  and  I  went  to  call  for  her,  and 
her  mother  forbade  me  the  house,  nor  did  she 
herself  express  much  sorrow  for  what  she  has 
done.  I  have  already  appeared  publicly  in 
church,  and  was  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  stand- 
ing in  my  own  seat  I  do  this  to  get  a  certi- 
ficate as  a  bachelor,  which  Mr.  Auld  has  pro- 
mised me.  I  am  now  fixed  to  go  for  the  West 
Indies  in  October.  Jean  and  her  friends  insisted 
much  that  she  should  stand  along  with  me  in  the 
kirk,  but  the  minister  would  not  allow  it,  which 
bred  a  great  trouble  I  assure  you,  and  I  am 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  it,  though  I  am  sure  I 
am  innocent;  but  I  am  very  much  pleased,  for 
all  that,  not  to  have  had  her  company.  I  have 
no  news  to  tell  you  that  I  remember.  I  am 
really  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  that 
you  are  so  well  in  Glasgow.  I  must  certainly 
see  you  before  I  leave  the  country.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  am. 
Dear  Brice, 

Yours,— R.  3. 


XXV. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  RICHMOND. 

[When  this  letter  was  written  the  poet  wns  sknkuif 
from  place  to  place :  the  merciless  pack  of  the  Iom  had 
been  uncoup.ed  at  his  heels.  Mr.  Armour  did  not  wiati  w 
imprison,  but  to  drive  him  from  the  countryj 

Old  Rome  Forest,  SOth  July,  1786. 
Mt  deab  Richmond, 
My  hour  is  now  come — ^you  and  I  will  neve? 
meet  in  Britain  more.  I  have  orders  within 
three  weeks  at  farthest,  to  repair  aboard  the 
Nancy,  Captain  Smith,  from  Clyde  to  Jamaica, 
and  call  at  Antigua.  This,  except  to  our  friend 
Smith,  whom  God  long  preserve,  is  a  secret 
about  Mauchline.    Would  you  believe  it  ?    Ar 
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moor  has  got  a  warrant  to  throw  me  in  jail  till 
I  find  security  for  an  enormous  sum.  This  they 
keep  an  entire  secret,  but  I  got  it  by  a  channel 
they  little  dream  of;  and  I  am  wandering  from 
one  friend's  house  to  another,  and,  like  a  true 
son  of  the  gospel,  **  have  nowhere  to  lay  my 
head."  I  know  you  will  pour  an  execration  on 
her  head,  but  spare  the  poor,  ill-adrised  girl, 
for  my  sake ;  though  may  all  the  furies  that 
rend  the  injured,  enraged  loTcr's  bosom,  await 
her  mother  until  her  latest  hour  I  I  write  in  a 
moment  of  rage,  reflecting  on  my  miserable 
situation— exiled,  abandoned,  forlorn.  I  can 
write  no  more — ^let  me  hear  from  you  by  the 
return  of  coach.  I  will  write  you  ere  I  go. 
I  am  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  here  and  hereafter, 
R.  B. 


XXVI. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT.  MUIR, 

KILHA&MOOK. 

[Bums  nerer  tried  to  conceal  either  hie  joyt  or  his  eor- 
rows:  he  «ent  copiee  of  his  fuvourite  pieces,  and  intima- 
tions of  much  that  befel  him  to  his  chief  friends  and  com- 
lades^lhis  brief  note  was  made  to  carry  doable.] 

Moaagiely  Friday  noon. 
Mt  Fbjbnd,  mt  Brothkr, 

Wahm  recollection  of  an  absent  friend  presses 
80  hard  upon  my  heart,  that  I  send  him  the 
prefixed  bagatelle  (the  Calf),  pleased  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  greet  the  man  of  my  bosom, 
and  be  a  kind  of  distant  language  of  friend- 
ship. 

You  will  haTO  heard  that  poor  Armour  has 
repaid  me  double.  A  very  fine  boy  and  a  girl 
have  awakened  a  thought  and  feelings  that  thrill, 
some  with  tender  pressure  and  some  with  fore- 
boding anguish,  through  my  soul. 

The  poem  was  nearly  an  extemporaneous  pro- 
duction, on  a  wager  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  I 
would  not  produce  a  poem  on  the  subject  in  a 
given  time. 

If  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  it  to  Charles 
and  Mr.  W.  Parker,  and  if  they  choose  a  copy 
of  it,  it  is  at  their  seryice,  as  they  are  men 
whose  friendship  I  shall  be  proud  to  claim,  both 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  belieye  all  hopes  of  staying  at  home  will  be 
abortive,  but  more  of  this  when,  in  the  latter 


part  of  next  week,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  » 
visit  from, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  devoted, 

R.  B. 


XX  vn. 
TO  MRS.  DUNLOP, 

or    DVMLOP. 

[Mrs.  Dnnlop  was  a  poetess,  and  had  the  blood  of  the 
Wallaces  in  her  veins :  though  she  disliked  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  poet,  she  scorned  to  get  into  a  fine  moral 
passion  about  follies  which  could  not  be  helped,  and  con 
tinned  her  friendship  to  the  last  of  his  life.] 

Ayrshire,  1786. 
Madam, 
I  AM  truly  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  yesterday, 
when  I  was  so  much  honoured  with  your  order 
for  my  copies,  and  incomparably  more  by  the 
handsome  compliments  you  are  pleased  to  pay 
my  poetic  abilities.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  any  class  of  mankind  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  titillations  of  applause  as  the  sons 
of  Parnassus :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  heart  of  the  poor  bard  dances  with  rapture, 
when  those,  whose  character  in  life  gives  them 
a  right  to  be  polite  judges,  honour  him  with 
their  approbation.  Had  you  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  me.  Madam,  you  could  not 
have  touched  my  darling  heart-chord  more 
sweetly  than  by  noticing  my  attempts  to  cele- 
brate your  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Saviour  of 
his  Country. 

"  Great  patriot  hero !  ill-requited  chief  P'l 

The  first  book  I  met  with  in  my  early  yeara^ 
which  I  perused  with  pleasure,  was,  "  The  Life 
of  Hannibal;"  the  next  was,  *'The  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace :"  for  several  of  my  earlier 
years  I  had  few  other  authors;  and  many  a 
solitary  hour  have  I  stole  out,  after  the  labori- 
ous vocations  of  the  .day,  to  shed  a  tear  over 
their  glorious,  but  unfortunate  stories.  In  those 
boyish  days  I  remember,  in  particular,  being 
struck  with  that  part  of  Wallace's  story  where 
these  lines  occur — 

(( Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood,  whan  it  was  late, 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat." 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day 
my  line  of  life  allowed,  and  walked  half  a  dozen 

t  Thomson. 
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of  miles  to  pay  my  respeota  to  the  Leglen  wood, 
with  as  much  doYout  enthusiasm  as  eyer  pil- 
grim did  to  Loretto ;  and,  as  I  explored  every 
den  and  dell  where  I  conld  sappose  my  heroic 
countryman  to  haye  lodged,  I  recollect  (for  even 
then  I  was  »  rhymer)  that  my  heart  glowed 
with  a  wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him 
in  some  measnre  equal  to  his  merits. 

B.B. 


xxym. 

TO  MR.   JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[It  ii  a  eariont  chapter  in  the  life  of  BuniB  to  count 
the  number  of  letten  which  he  wrote,  the  namber  of  fine 
poems  he  composed,  and  the  namber  of  places  which  he 
visited  in  the  unhappy  summer  and  autumn  of  1786.] 

Kilmarnock,  Au^utt,  1786. 
Mt  DBAS  Sib, 
Your  truly  facetious  epistle  of  the  8d  inst 
gave  me  much  entertainment.  I  was  sorry  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  I  passed 
your  way,  but  we  shall  bring  up  all  our  lee  way 
on  Wednesday,  the  16th  current,  when  I  hope 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  call  on  you  and  take 
a  kind,  very  probably  a  last  adieu,  before  I  go 
for  Jamaica ;  and  I  expect  orders  to  repair  to 
Greenock  every  day. — ^I  have  at  last  made  my 
publlo  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated into  the  numerous  class. — Could  I  have 
got  a  carrier,  you  should  have  had  a  score  of 
Touchers  for  my  authorship ;  but  now  you  have 
them,  let  them  speak  for  themselves. — 

Farewell,  my  dear  firiend !  may  guid  luok  hit 

you, 
And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you ! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  emit  you. 

May  nane  believe  him  I 
And  ony  de'il  that  thinks  to  get  you. 

Good  Lord  deceive  him. 
R.  B. 


XXIX. 

TO   MR.   JAMES   BURNESS, 

KOMTBOSB. 

[The  £  Atd  and  generous  James  Bnmess,  of  Montrose, 
was  ever  ready  to  rejoice  with  his  cousin's  success  or 
sympathize  with  his  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
change  which  came  over  the  old  northern  surname  of 


Bnrn«8s,  when  the  bard  modified  it  into  Bums :  the 
now  a  rising  one  in  India,  is  spelt  Bumes.] 


Mossgid,  Tuesday  no<mf  Sept.  26,  1786. 
Mt  dsab  Sib, 

I  THIS  moment  receive  yours — ^receive  it  with 
the  honest  hospitable  warmth  of  a  friend's 
welcome.  Whatever  comes  from  you  wakens  al- 
ways up  the  better  blood  about  my  hearty  wMch 
your  kind  little  recollections  of  my  parental 
friends  carries  as  far  as  it  will  go.  'Tis  there 
that  man  is  blest !  'Tis  there,  my  fHend,  man 
feels  a  consciousness  of  something  within  him 
above  the  trodden  clod!  The  grateful  reve- 
rence to  the  hoary  (earthly)  author  of  his  being 
— the  burning  glow  when  he  clasps  the  woman 
of  his  soul  to  his  bosom — the  tender  yearnings 
of  heart  for  the  little  angels  to  whom  he  has 
given  existence— these  nature  has  poured  in 
milky  streams  about  the  human  heart ;  and  the 
man  who  never  rouses  them  to  action,  by  the 
inspiring  influences  of  their  proper  objects, 
loses  by  far  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  his 
existence. 

My  departure  is  uncertain,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  till  after  harvest.  I  will  be  on  very 
short  allowance  of  time  indeed,  if  I  do  not  com- 
ply with  your  friendly  invitation.  When  it  will 
be  I  don't  know,  but  if  I  can  make  my  wish 
good,  I  will  endeavour  to  drop  you  a  line  some 
time  before.     My  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 

;  I  should  [be]  equally  mortified  should  I 

drop  in  when  she  is  abroad,  but  of  that  I  sup- 
pose there  is  little  chance. 

What  I  have  wrote  heaven  knows ;  I  have  not 
time  to  review  it ;  so  accept  of  it  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendship.  With  the  ordinary  phrase 
— ^perhaps  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  sin- 
cerity, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  yours, 

R.B. 


XXX. 

TO   MISS  ALEXANDER. 

[This  letter,  Robert  Chambers  says,  concluded  with 
requesting  Miss  Alexander  to  allow  the  pi^ec  to  print  the 
song  which  it  enclosed,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Poems. 
Her  neglect  in  not  replying  to  this  request  is  a  very  good 
poetic  reason  for  his  wrath.  Many  of  Bums's  letters 
hare  been  printed,  it  is  right  to  say,  from  the  rough 
drafts  found  among  the  poet's  papers  at  his  death.  This 
is  one.] 
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MotigiO,  18^  Nov,  1786. 
BIadax, 

Posts  are  such  ontr^  beings,  so  much  the 
children  of  wayward  fancy  and  capricious  whim, 
that  I  believe  the  world  generally  allows  them  a 
larger  latitude  in  the  laws  of  propriety,  than  the 
sober  sons  of  judgment  and  prudence.  I  men- 
tion this  as  an  apology  for  the  liberties  that  a 
nameless  stranger  has  taken  with  you  in  the  en- 
closed poem,  which  he  begs  leave  to  present  you 
with.  Whether  it  has  poetical  merit  any  way 
worthy  of  the  theme,  I  am  not  the  proper  judge; 
but  it  is  the  best  my  abilities  can  prodace ;  and 
what  to  a  good  heart  will,  perhaps,  be  a  superior 
grace,  it  is  equally  sincere  as  fervent. 

The  scenery  was  nearly  taken  from  real  life, 
^though  I  dare  say,  Madam,  you  do  not  recollect 
it,  as  I  believe  you  scarcely  noticed  the  poetic 
reveuT  as  he  wandered  by  you.  I  had  roved  out 
as  chance  directed,  in  the  favourite  haunts  of 
my  muse  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature 
in  all  the  gayety  of  the  vernal  year.  The  even- 
ing sun  was  flaming  over  the  distant  western 
hills  ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the  crimson  opening 
blossom,  or  the  verdant  spreading  leaf.  It  was 
a  golden  moment  for  a  poetic  heart  I  listened 
to  the  feathered  warblers,  pouring  their  har- 
mony on  every  hand,  with  a  congenial  kindred 
regard,  and  frequently  turned  out  of  my  path, 
lest  I  should  disturb  their  little  songs,  or 
frighten  them  to  another  station.  Surely,  said 
I  to  myself,  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed,  who, 
regardless  of  your  harmonious  endeavour  to 
please  him,  can  eye  your  elusive  flights  to  dis- 
cover your  secret  recesses,  and  to  rob  you  of 
all  the  property  nature  gives  you — your  dearest 
comforts,  your  helpless  nestlings.  Even  the 
hoary  hawthorn  twig  that  shot  across  the  way, 
what  heart  at  such  a  time  but  must  have  been 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  wished  it  preserved 
from  the  rudely-browsing  cattle,  or  the  wither- 
ing eastern  blast?  Such  was  the  scene,— and 
such  the  hour,  when,  in  a  oomer  of  my  prospect^ 
I  spied  one  of  the  fairest  pieces  of  nature's 
workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  land- 
scape or  met  a  poet's  eye,  those  visionary  bards 
excepted,  who  hold  commerce  with  atrial  beings! 
Had  Calumny  and  Villany  taken  my  walk,  they 
had  at  that  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  with 
such  an  object. 

What  an  hour  of  inspiration  for  a  poet  I  It 
would  have  raised  plain  dull  historic  prost  into 
metaphor  measure. 


The  enclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  return 
home:  and  perhaps  it  but  poorly  answers  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  scene. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Madam, 
Tour  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  Servant, 

R.B 


XXXI. 
TO  MRS.   STEWART, 

OV   STAIB  AND  ATTON. 

[Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair  and  Aflon,  was  the  first  person 
of  note  in  the  West  who  had  the  taste  to  see  and  feel  the 
genius  of  Bams.  He  used  to  relate  how  his  heart  flat- 
tered when  he  first  vralked  into  the  parionr  of  the  towers 
of  Btalr,  to  hear  that  lady's  opinion  of  some  of  liis  songs.  J 

[1786.] 
Mabah, 

Ths  hurry  of  my  preparations  for  going 
abroad  has  hindered  me  fVom  performing  my 
promise  so  soon  as  I  intended.  I  have  here  sent 
you  a  parcel  of  songs,  &c.,  which  never  made 
their  appearance,  except  to  a  friend  or  two  at 
most.'  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  no  great 
entertainment  to  you,  but  of  that  I  am  far  from 
being  an  adequate  judge.  The  song  to  the  tune 
of  "  Ettrick  Banks"  [The  bonnie  lass  of  Bal- 
lochmyle]  you  will  easily  see  the  impropriety 
of  exposing  much,  even  in  manuscript.  I  think, 
myself,  it  has  some  merit :  both  as  a  tolerable 
description  of  one  of  nature's  sweetest  scenes, 
a  July  evening,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
nature's  workmanship,  the  finest  indeed  we 
know  anything  of,  an  amiable,  beautiful  young 
woman;*  but  I  have  no  common  friend  to  pro- 
cure me  that  permission,  without  which  I  would 
not  dare  to  spread  the  copy. 

I  am  quite  aware.  Madam,  what  task  the  world 
would  assign  me  in  this  letter.  The  obscure 
bard,  when  any  of  the  gpreat  condescend  to  take 
notice  of  him,  should  heap  the  altar  with  the  in- 
cense of  flattery.  Their  high  ancestry,  their 
own  great  and  god-like  qualities  and  actions, 
should  be  recounted  with  the  most  exaggerated 
description.  This,  Madam,  is  a  task  for  which 
I  am  altogether  unfit.  Besides  a  certain  disquali- 
fying pride  of  heart,  I  know  nothing  of  your 
connexions  in  life,  and  have  no  access  to  where 
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your  real  character  is  to  be  found — the  company 
of  your  compeers :  and  more,  I  am  afraid  that 
even  the  most  refined  adulation  is  by  no  means 
th%  road  to  your  good  opinion. 

One  feature  of  your  character  I  shall  ever  with 
grateful  pleasure  remember; — the  reception  I 
got  when  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  at 
Stair.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  politeness, 
but  I  know  a  good  deal  of  benevolence  of  tem- 
per and  goodness  of  heart.  Surely  did  those  in 
exalted  stations  know  how  happy  they  could 
make  some  clatoes  of  their  inferiors  by  conde- 
scension and  affability,  they  would  never  stand 
BO  high,  measuring  out  with  every  look  the  height 
of  their  elevation,  but  condescend  as  sweetly  as 
did  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair. 

R.  B. 


XXXII. 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  NINE.     AMEN. 

[The  Bong  or  ballnd  which  oae  of  the  "DeiPsyeld 
Nowte"  was  commanded  to  burn,  was  *♦  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  it  is  believed.  Currie  interprets  the  *•  Deil's  yeld 
Nowte,"  to  mean  old  bachelors,  which,  if  right,  points 
to  some  other  of  his  compositions,  for  purgation  by  fire. 
Gilbert  Burns  says  it  is  a  scotling  appellation  sometimes 
given  to  sheriffs'  officers  and  other  executors  of  the  law.] 

We,  Robert  Burns,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
Nature,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
January,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  *  Poet  Laureat,  and  Bard 
in  Chief,  in  and  over  the  districts  and  countries 
of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  andCarrick,  of  old  extent, 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Chal- 
mers and  John  M'Adam,  students  and  practi- 
tioners in  the  ancient  and  mysterious  science  of 
confounding  right  and  wrong. 
Right  Teusty  : 

Be  it  known  unto  you  that  whereas  in  the 
course  of  our  care  and  watchings  over  the  order 
and  police  of  all  and  sundry  the  manufacturers, 
retainers,  and  venders  of  poesy ;  bards,  poets, 
poetasters,  rhymers,  jinglers,  songsters,  ballad- 
singers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  male  and  female  — 
We  have  di8C9vered  a  certain  nefarious,  abo- 
minable, and  wicked  song  or  ballad,  a  copy 
whereof  We  have  here  enclosed ;  Our  Will 
therefore  is,  that  Ye  pitch  upon  and  appoint 
the  most  execrable  individual  of  that  most  exe- 
crable species,  known  by  the  appellation,  phrase, 
and  nick-name  of  The  DeiPs  Yeld  Nowte :  and 

1  H»  birth-day. 


after  having  caused  him  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the 
Cross  of  Ayr,  ye  shall,  at  noontide  of  the  day, 
put  into  the  said  wretch's  merciless  hands  the 
said  copy  of  the  said  nefarious  and  wicked 
song,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  in  the  presence  of 
all  beholders,  in  abhorrence  of,  and  terrorem 
to,  all  such  compositions  and  composers.  And 
this  in  nowise  leave  ye  undone,  but  have  it  exe- 
cuted in  every  point  as  this  our  mandate  bears, 
before  the  twenty-fourth  current,  when  in  per- 
son We  hope  to  applaud  your  faithfulness  and 
seal. 

Given  at  Mauchline  this  twentieth  day  of  No- 
vember, Anno  Domini  one  thousand  sev^n  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 

God  save  the  Bard ! 


XXXIII. 

TO  MR.   ROBERT  MUIR. 

[The  expedition  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  this  short 
letter  alludes,  was  undertaken,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
consequence  of  a  warm  and  generous  commendatioD  of 
the  genius  of  Bums  written  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawrie,  and  communicated  by  Gavin  Hamiltos 
to  the  poet,  when  he  was  on  tlie  wing  for  the  West 
Indies.] 

Matsffiel,  IStk  Nov,,  1786. 
Mt  dkar  Sib, 
Enclosed  you  have  "  Tarn  Samson,"  as  I  in* 
tend  to  print  him.  I  am  thinking  for  my  Edin- 
burgh expedition  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  come 
se'ennight,  for  pos.  I  will  see  you  on  Tuesday 
first. 

I  am  ever, 

Your  much  indebted, 

R.B. 


XXXIV. 


TO  DR.   MACKENZIE, 
xauchlinb; 

SXCLOSINO  TBS  VSBSXS  ON  SININO  WITH  LORD  SAIB. 

[To  the  kind  and  venerable  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  poet 
was  indebted  for  some  valuable  friendships,  and  his  bio- 
graphers for  some  valuable  information  reapectiog  the 
early  days  of  Burns.] 

Wednetday  Mormng, 
Dbab  Sib, 
I  NEVEB  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  follu 
with  half  that  pleasure  as  when,  in  company 
with  you,  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  de- 
voirs to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,  the 
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professor.  [Dagald  Stewart]  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  him  perform  acts  of  kindness  and 
friendship,  though  I  were  not  the  object ;  he 
does'  it  with  such  a  grace.  I  think  his  charac- 
ter, dirided  into  ten  parts,  stands  thus — four 
parts  Socrates — ^four  parts  Nathaniel — and  two 
parts  Shakspeare's  Brutus. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  really  extempore, 
but  a  little  corrected  since.  They  may  enter, 
tain  you  a  little  with  the  help  of  that  partiality 
with  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  favour  the 
performances  of, 

Dear  Sir, 
Tour  very  humble  serrant, 
B.  B. 


XXXV. 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,   ESQ.,. 

MAUOHLINB. 

[From  Gnrin  Hamilton  Burns  and  his  brother  took  th« 
farm  of  Sfoaiig^iel :  the  landlord  wae  not  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing the  genioBof  Robert:  he  had  him  Trequentlyat  hie 
table,  and  the  poet  repaid  this  notice  by  verse  not  likely 
soon  to  die.] 

Edinburgh,  De-:.  1th,  1786. 
HoNOUHBD  Sib, 

I  HAYB  paid  every  attention  to  your  com- 
mands, but  can  only  say  what  perhaps  you  will 
have  heard  before  this  reach  yon,  that  Muir- 
kirldands  were  bought  by  a  John  Gordon,  W. 
S.,  but  for  whom  I  know  not;  Mauchlands, 
Haugh,  Miin,  &c.,  by  a  Frederick  Fothering- 
ham,  supposed  to  be  for  Ballochmyle  Laird,  and 
Adamhill  and  Shawood  were  bought  for  Oswald's 
folks. — This  is  so  imperfect  an  account,  and 
will  be  so  late  ere  it  reach  you,  that  were  it  not 
to  discharge  my  conscience  I  would  not  trouble 
you  with  it ;  but  after  all  my  diligence  I  could 
make  it  no  sooner  nor  better. 

For  my  own  a£fairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming as  eminent  as  Thomas  k  Kempis  or  John 
Bunyan ;  and  you  may  expect  henceforth  to  see 
my  birth-day  inserted  among  the  wonderful 
events,  in  the  Poor  Robin's  and  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nacks, along  with  the  Black  Monday,  and  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  bridge. — My  Lord  Glencaim 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  H.  Erskine,  have 
taken  me  under  their  wing ;  and  by  all  proba- 
bility I  shall  soon  be  the  tenth  worthy,  and 
the  eighth  wise  man  in  the  world.  Through  my 
lord's  influence  it  is  inserted  in  the  records 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  that  they  universally, 


one  and  all,  subscribe  for  the  second  edition.—* 
My  subscription  bills  come  out  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  have  some  of  them  next  post. — I  have 
met,  in  Mr.  Dairy mple,  of  Orangefield,  what 
Solomon  emphatically  calls  *<  a  friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother." — The  warmth  with 
which  he  interests  himself  in  my  affairs  is  of 
the  same  enthusiastic  kind  which  you,  Mr  Aiken, 
and  the  few  patrons  that  took  notice  of  my 
earlier  poetic  days,  showed  for  the  poor  unlucky 
devil  of  a  poet. 

I  always  remember  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Miss 
Kennedy  in  my  poetic  prayers,  but  you  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

May  cauld  ne'er  catch  you  but  a  hap, 
Nor  hunger  but  in  plenty's  lap  I 
Amen  I 

B.  B. 


XXXVI. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTTNE,   ESQ., 

BANKEB,  ATK. 

[This  is  the  second  letter  which  Bums  wrote,  after  hit 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  remarkable  because  it  dis- 
tinctly imputes  his  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Glencaim, 
to  Dalrymple,  of  Orangefield  :  though  he  elsewhere  says 
this  was  dofte  by  Mr.  Dalzell ; — perhaps  both  those  gen- 
tlemen  had  a  hand  in  this  good  deed.] 

Edinburgh,  \Zth  Dee,  1786. 
Mt  honovukd  Friend, 
I  WOULD  not  write  you  till  I  could  have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself  and  my 
matters,  which,  by  the  by,  is  often  no  easy  task. 
— I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  was  se'ennight,  and 
have  suffered  ever  since  I  came  to  town  with  a 
miserable  headache  and  stomach  complaint, 
but  am  now  a  good  deal  better. — I  have  foiind  a 
worthy  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  Orange- 
field,  who  introduced  me  to  Lord  Glencairn, 
a  man  whose  worth  and  brotherly  kindness  to 
me,  I  shall  remember  when  time  shall  be  no 
more. — By  his  interest  it  is  passed  in  the  <*  Cale- 
donian Hunt,"  and  entered  in  their  books,  that 
they  are  to  take  each  a  copy  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, for  which  they  are  to  pay  one  guinea. — 
I  have  been  introduced  to  a  good  many  of  the 
nobUsu,  but  my  avowed  patrons  and  patronesses 
are  the  Duchess  of  Gordon — the  Countess  of 
Glencaim,  with  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Betty  *— 
the  Dean  of  Faculty— Sir  'John  Whitefoord— I 
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have  likewise  warm  fWends  among  the  literati ; 
Professors  Stewart,  Blair,  and  Mr.  Mackeniie — 
the  Man  of  Feeling. — An  unknown  hand  left  ten 
guineas  for  the  Ayrshire  bard  with  Mr.  Sibbald, 
which  I  got. — I  since  have  discovered  my  gene* 
rous  unknown  friend  to  be  Patrick  Miller,  Esq., 
brother  to  the  Justice  Clerk ;  and  drank  a  glass 
of  claret  with  him,  by  invitation,  at  his  own 
house,  yesternight.  I  am  nearly  agreed  with 
Creech  to  print  my  book,  and  I  suppose  I  will 
begin  on  Monday.  I  will  send  a  subscription 
bill  or  two,  next  p6st ;  when  I  intend  writing 
my  first  kind  patron,  Mr.  Aiken.  I  saw  his  son 
to-day,  and  he  is  very  well. 

Dugald  Stewart,  and  some  of  my  leaded 
ftiends,  put  me  in  the  periodical  paper,  called 
The  Lounger,*  a  copy  of  which  I  here  enclose 
you. — I  was,  Sir,  when  I  was  first  honoured 
with  your  notice,  too  obscure ;  now  I  tremble 
lest  I  should  l>e  ruined  by  being  dragged  too 
suddenly  into  the  glare  of  polite  and  learned 
observation. 

I  shall  certainly,  my  ever  honoured  patron, 
write  you  an  account  of  my  every  step ;  and 
better  health  and  more  spirits  may  enable  me 
to  make  it  something  better  than  this  stupid 
matter-of-fact  epistle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Good  Sir, 
Your  ever  grateftd  humble  servant, 

R.B. 

If  any  of  my  friends  write  me,  my  direction 
Uf  care  of  Mr.  Creech,  bookseller. 


XXXVII. 


TO  MR.   ROBERT  MUIR. 

["  Muir,  thy  weaknasMs,"  tayt  Burns,  writing  of  this 
gentleman  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  "  thy  weakneaaes  were  the 
aberrationa  of  human  nature;  but  thy  heart  glowed  with 
everything  generous,  manly,  and  noble:  and  if  ever 
emaisUon  from  the  All-good  Being  animated  a  human 
form^  i  was  thine. 

Edinburgh,  Dee.  20th,  1788. 

Mt  dbab  FaiBND, 

I  HAVB  just  time  for  the  carrier,  to  tell  you 

that  I  received  your  letter  ;  of  which  I  shall 

say  no  more  but  what  a  lass  of  my  acquaintance 

said  of  her  bastard  wean ;  she  said  she  "  did 

1  Th )  paper  here  alluded  to,  was  written  by  Mr.  Mao- 
ken^  9^  the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Man  of  Peeling." 


na  ken  wha  was  the  father  exactly,  but  she 
suspected  it  was  some  o'  the  bonny  blackguard 
smugglers,  for  it  was  like  them."  So  I  only 
say  your  obliging  epistle  was  like  you.  I  en- 
close you  a  parcel  of  subscription  bills.  Your 
affair  of  sixty  copies  is  also  like  you ;  but  it 
would  not  be  like  me  to  comply. 

Tour  friend's  notion  of  my  life  has  put  a 
crotchet  in  my  head  of  sketching  it  in  some 
ftiture  epistie  to  you.  My  compliments  to 
Charles  and  Mr.  Parker.  B.  B. 


xxxvni. 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  CHALMERS. 

WBITEB,   ATB. 

[William  Chalmers  drew  out  the  asaigmnent  of  the 
copyright  of  Bums's  Poems,  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Gilbert,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  natorol  child, 
when  engaged  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  ontona 
of  1788.] 

Edinburgh,  Dec,  27,  1786. 
Mt  dear  Fkixmd, 
I  ooNFESs  I  have  sinned  the  sin  for  which 
there  is  hardly  any  forgiveness — ^ingratitude  to 
friendship — ^in  not  writing  you  sooner  ;  but  of 
all  men  living,  I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you 
an  entertaining  letter ;  and  by  all  the  plodding^ 
stupid  powers,  that  in  nodding,  conceited  ma- 
jesty, preside  over  the  dull  routine  of  business 
— a  heavily  solemn  oath  this ! — I  am,  and  have 
been,  ever  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  as  unfit 
to  write  a  letter  of  humour,  as  to  write  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  of  St  John  the  Di- 
vine, who  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
by  the  cruel  and  bloody  Domitian,  son  to  Ves- 
pasian and  brother  to  Titus,  both  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  who  was  himself  an  emperor,  and 
raised  the  second  or  third  persecution,  I  forget 
which,  against  the  Christians,  and  after  throw- 
ing the  said  Apostle  John,  brother  to  the  Apostle 
James,  commonly  called  James  the  Greater,  to 
distinguish  him  f^om  another  James,  who  was, 
on  some  account  or  other,  known  by  the  name 
of  James  the  Less — after  throwing  him  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he  was  mi- 
raculously preserved,  he  banished  the  poor  son 
of  Zebedee  to  a  desert  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
where  he  was  gifted  with  the  second  sight,  and 
saw  as  many  wild  beasts  as  I  have  seen  since  I 
came  to  Edinburgh ;  whicM,  a  circumstance  not 
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rery  Tmcommon  in  Btory-telling,  brings  me  back 
to  where  I  set  out. 

To  make  you  some  amends  for  what,  before 
yon  reach  this  paragraph,  you  will  have  suffered, 
I  enclose  yon  two  poems  I  haye  carded  and  spnn 
since  I  past  Glenbuck. 

One  blank  in  the  address  to  Edinburgh — 
'*  Fair  B ,"  is  heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daugh- 
ter to  Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  more  than  once.  There 
has  not  been  anything  nearly  like  her  in  all  the 
combinations  of  beauty,  gpraoe,  and  goodness 
the  great  Creator  has  formed  since  Milton's  Eve 
on  the  first  day  of  her  existence. 

My  direction  is— care  of  Andrew  Bruce,  mer- 
chant, Bridge-street.  B.  B. 


XXXIX. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  EGLINTOUN. 

[Archibald  Montgomery,  eleyenth  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  CoiUfield,  who  aac- 
ceeded  hia  brother  in  bia  titlea  and  eatatea,  were  patrona, 
and  Icind  onea,  of  Buma.] 

Edinburgh,  January  1787. 
Mt  Lord, 
As  I  have  but  slender  pretensions  to  philoso- 
phy, I  cannot  rise  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  but  have  all  those  national 
prejudices,  which  I  believe  glow  peculiarly 
strong  in  th,e  breast  of  a  Scotchman.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  to  which  I  am  so  feelingly 
alive  as  the  honour  and  welfare  of  my  country : 
an'*  as  a  poet,  I  have  no  higher  enjoyment  than 
8.  *r  her  sons  and  daughters.  Fate  had  cast 
my  su...  )n  in  the  veriest  shades  of  life ;  but 
never  did  a  heart  pant  more  ardently  than 
mine  to  be  distinguished;  though,  till  very 
lately,  I  looked  in  vain  on  every  side  for  a  ray 
of  light.  It  is  easy  then  to  guess  how  much  I 
was  gratified  with  the  countenance  and  appro- 
bation of  one  of  my  country's  most  illustrious 
sons,  when  Mr.  Wauchope  called  on  me  yester- 
day on  the  part  of  your  lordship.  Your  muni- 
ficence, my  lord,  certainly  deserves  my  very 
grateful  acknowledgments;  but  your  patro- 
nage is  a  bounty  peculiarly  suited  to  my  feel- 
ings. I  am  not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette 
of  life  to  know,  whether  there  be  not  some  im- 
propriety in  troubling  your  lordship  with  my 
thanks,  l^ut  my  heart  whispered  me  to  do  it. 


From  the  emotions  of  my  inmost  soul  I  do  it 
Selfish  ingratitude  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of; 
and  mercenary  servility,  I  trust,  I  shall  ever 
have  so  much  honest  pride  as  to  detest. 

R.  B. 


XL. 
TO  MR.  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

[Thia  letter  waa  firat  pnbliahefl  by  Robert  Chambers, 
who  conaidered  it  aa  cloaing  the  inquiry,  <<  waa  Bnraa 
a  married  man  ?''  No  doubt  Bama  thought  himaelf  un- 
married, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auld  waa  of  the  aame  opinion, 
aince  he  offered  him  a  certificate  that  he  waa  aingle :  but 
no  opinion  of  prieat  or  lawyer,  including  the  disclama- 
tion of  Jean  Armour,  and  the  belief  of  Buma,  could  have, 
in  my  opinion,  barred  the  claim  of  the  children  to  fall 
legitimacy,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.] 

Edintmrgh,  Jan.  7,  1787. 
To  tell  the  truth  among  friends,  I  feel  a  mi- 
serable blank  in  my  heart,  with  the  want  of  her, 
and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  meet  with  so  de- 
licious an  armful  again.  She  has  her  faults ; 
and  so  have  you  and  I ;  and  so  has  everybody : 

Their  tricks  and  craft  hae  put  me  daft ; 

They've  ta'en  me  in  and  a'  that ; 
But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  the  sex, 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that. 


I  have  met  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  a  Lothian 
farmer's  daughter,  whom  I  have  almost  per- 
suaded to  accompany  me  to  the  west  country, 
should  I  ever  return  to  settle  there.  By  the 
bye,  a  Lothian  farmer  is  about  an  Ayrshire 
squire  of  the  lower  kind ;  and  I  had  a  most  de- 
licious ride  from  Leith  to  her  house  yesternight, 
in  a  hackney-coach  with  her  brother  and  two 
sisters,  and  brother's  wife.  We  had  dined  alto- 
gether at  a  common  friend's  house  in  Leith,  and 
danced,  drank,  and  sang  till  late  enough.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  claret  had  been  good,  and 
I  thirsty.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  R.  B. 


XLI. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTSTNE,  ESQ. 

[Tliia  letter  containa  the  firat  intimation  that  the  poet 
desired  to  reanme  the  laboura  of  the  farmer.    The  oM 
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■aw  of  «  Willie  Gaw't  Skate,"  ho  picked  np  from  hit 
mother,  who  had  a  vast  collection  of  such  sayings.] 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  14,  1787. 
Mt  honovbbd  Friend, 

It  gives  xue  a  secret  comfort  to  observe  in 
myself  that  I  am  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  Willie 
Gaw's  Skate,  *'past  redemption;"  for  I  have 
still  tliis  favourable  symptom  of  grace,  that 
when  my  conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
letter,  tells  me  I  lim  leaving  something  undone 
that  I  ought  to  do,  it  teases  me  eternally  till  I 
do  it. 

I  am  still  *<  darb  as  was  Chaos"'  in  respect  to 
futurity.  My  generous  friend,  Mr.  Patrick 
Miller,  has  been  talking  with  me  about  a  lease 
of  some  farm  or  other  in  an  estate  called  Dal- 
swinton,  which  he  has  lately  bought,  near  Dum- 
fries. Some  life-rented  embittering  recollec- 
tions whisper  me  that  I  will  be  happier  anywhere 
than  in  my  old  neighbourhood,  but  Mr.  Miller 
is  no  judge  of  land;  and  though  I  dare  say  he 
means  to  favour  me,  yet  he  may  give  me,  in  his 
opinion,  an  advantageous  bargain  that  may  ruin 
me.  I  am  to  take  a  tour  by  Dumfries  as  I 
return,  and  have  promisftd  to  meet  Mr.  Miller 
on  his  lands  some  time  in  May. 

I  went  to  a  mason-lodge  yesternight,  where 
the  most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Charters, 
and  all  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  visited. 
The  meeting  was  numerous  and  elegant ;  all  the 
different  lodges  about  town  were  present,  in  all 
their  pomp.  The  Grand  Master,  who  presided 
with  gr^at  solemnity  and  honour  to  himself  as 
a  gentleman  and  mason,  among  other  general 
toasts,  gave  "  Caledonia,  and  Caledonia's  Bard, 
Brother  Burns,"  which  rung  through  the  whole 
assembly  with  multiplied  honours  and  repeated 
acclamations.  As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  thing 
would  happen,  I  was  downright  thunderstruck, 
and,  trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best 
return  in  my  power.  Just  as  I  had  finished, 
Bome  of  the  grand  officers  said,  so  loud  that  I 
could  hear,  with  a  most  comforting  accent, 
**  Very  well  indeed !"  which  set  me  something 
to  rights  again. 

I  have  to-day  corrected  my  152d  page.     My 
best  good  wishes  to  Mr.  Aiken. 
I  am  ever, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  much  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

1  See  Blair's  Grave.    This  was  a  favourite  quotation 
with  Barns. 


XMI. 
TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE. 

[I  have  not  hesitated  to  insert  all  letters  which  show 
what  Bums  was  musing  on  as  a  poet,  or  planning  as  a 
man.] 

January  — ,  1787. 
While  here  I  sit,  sad  and  solitary  by  the  side 
of  a  fire  in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my 
wet  clothes,  in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  sodger,  and 
tells  me  he  is  going  to  Ayr.  By  heavens  I  sftj  I 
to  myself,  with  a  tide  of  good  spirits  which  the 
magic  of  that  sound,  Auld  Toon  o'  Ayr,  conjured 
up,  I  will  sent  my  last  song  to  Mr.  Ballantyne. 
Here  it  isr— 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ; 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care !' 


XLin. 
TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[The   friendship  of  Mrs.  Dunlop   purified,  irfaile  it 
strengthened  the  national  prejudices  of  Burns.] 

EdinbuTghy  l^th  January,  1787. 
Madam, 
YouBS  of  the  9th  current,  which  I  am  this 
moment  honoured  with,  is  a  deep  reproach  to 
me  for  ungrateful  neglect.  I  will  tell  you  the 
real  truth,  for  I  am  miserably  awkward  at  a  fib 
— I  wished  to  have  written  to  Dr.  Moore  before 
I  wrote  to  you ;  but  though  every  day  since  I 
received  yours  of  December  30th,  the  idea,  the 
wish  to  write  to  him  has  constantly  pressed  on 
my  thoughts,  yet  I  could  not  for  my  soul  set 
about  it.  I  know  his  fame  and  character,  and 
I  am  one  of  "the  sons  of  little  men."  To  write 
him  a  mere  matter-of-fact  affair,  like  a  mer- 
chant's order,  would  be  disgracing  the  little 
character  I  have ;  and  to  write  the  author  of 
"  The  View  of  Society  and  Manners"  a  letter 
of  sentiment — I  declare  every  artery  runs  cold 
at  the  thought.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  write 
to  him  to-morrow  or  next  day.  His  kind  inter- 
position in  my  behalf  I  have  already  experienced, 
as  a  gentleman  waited  on  me  the  other  day,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  with  ten  guineas,  by 
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way  of  sabMription  for  two  copies  of  my  next 
edition. 

The  word  you  oljeot  to  in  the  mention  I  haye 
made  of  my  glorions  conntryman  and  yonr  im- 
mortal ancestor,  is  indeed  borrowed  from  Thom- 
son ;  but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  an  improper 
epithet  I  distrusted  my  own  judgment  on  your 
finding  fault  with  it,  and  applied  for  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  literati  here,  who  honour  me 
with  their  critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow 
it  to  be  proper.  The  song  you  ask  I  cannot  re- 
collect, and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not 
composed  anything  on  the  great  Wallace,  except 
what  you  have  seen  in  print ;  and  the  enclosed, 
which  I  will  print  in  this  edition.  You  will  see 
I  hsTO  mentioned  some  others  of  the  name. 
When  I  composed  my  "  Vision''  long  ago,  I  had 
attempted  a  description  of  Koyle,  of  which  the 
additional  stansas  are  a  part,  as  it  originally 
stood.  My  heart  glows  with  a  wish  to  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  <*  Sayiour  of 
his  Oonntry,"  which  sooner  or  later  I  shall  at 
least  attempt 

Tou  are  afraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicated  with 
my  prosperity  as  a  poet ;  alas !  Madam,  I  know 
myself  and  the  world  too  well.  I  do  not  mean 
any  airs  of  affected  modesty ;  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  my  abilities  deserre  some  notice ; 
but  in  a  most  enlightened,  informed  age  and 
nation,  when  poetry  is  and  has  been  the  study 
of  men  of  the  first  natural  genins,  aided  with  all 
the  powers  of  polite  learning,  polite  books,  and 
polite  company — ^to  be  dragged  forth  to  the  tu31 
glare  of  learned  and  polite  observation,  with  all 
my  imperfections  of  awkward  rusticity  and 
crude  unpolished  ideas  on  my  head — I  assure 
yon,  Madam,  I  do  not  dissemble  when  I  tell 
you  I  tremble^ for  the  consequences.  The 
noTelty  of  a  poet  in  my  obscure  situation,  with- 
out any  of  those  advantages  which  are  reckoned 
necessary  for  that  character,  at  least  at  this 
time  of  day,  has  raised  a  partial  tide  of  public 
notice  which  has  borne  me  to  a  height,  where  I 
am  absolutely,  feelingly  certain,  my  abilities 
are  inadequate  to  support  me ;  and  too  surely 
do  I  see  that  time  when  the  same  tide  will 
leaTc  me,  and  recede,  perhaps,  as  far  below  the 
mark  of  truth.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  self-abasement  and  mo- 
desty. I  have  studied  myself,  aud  know  what 
ground  I  occupy ;  and,  however  a  friend  or  the 
world  may  differ  from  me  in  that  particular,  I 
■tand  for  my  own  opinion,  in  silent  resolve,  with 
28 


all  the  tenaciousness  of  property.  I  mention 
this  to  you  once  for  all  to  disburthen  my  mind, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  or  say  more  about 
it— But, 

«  Wbea  proud  f6rtiuii«>i  abblag  tide  itcadet," 
yon  will  bear  me  witness,  that  when  my  bubble 
of  fame  was  at  the  highest,  I  stood  unintoxi- 
oated  with  the  inebriating  cup  in  my  hand, 
looking  forward  with  ruefrd  resolve  to  the 
hastening  time,  when  the  blow  of  Calumny 
should  dash  it  to  the  ground  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  venge^il  triumph. 

Tour  patronising  me  and  interesting  yourself 
in  my  fame  and  character  as  a  poet,  I  rcjoioe 
in ;  it  exalts  me  in  my  own  idea ;  and  whether 
you  can  or  cannot  aid  me  in  my  subscription  is 
a  trifle.  Has  a  paltry  subscription-bill  any 
charms  to  the  heart  of  a  bard,  compared  with 
the  patronage  of  the  descendant  of  the  immortal 
Wallace  r  B.  B. 


XUV. 

TO  DR.  MOOBE. 

[Dr.  Moor«,  the  aeeomplithad  aotbor  of  Zelaeo  and 
father  of  Sir  John  Moore,  interaited  himielf  in  the  fame 
aad  fortone  of  Boms,  aa  ■oon  at  the  pnblication  of  hia 
hi«  name  known  to  the  world.] 


SiK, 


Sdmburgh,  Jan.  1787. 


M&s.  PuHLOP  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
extracts  of  letters  she  has  had  fh>m  you,  where 
you  do  the  rustic  bard  the  honour  of  noticing 
him  and  his  works.  Those  who  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  solicitudes  of  authorship,  can  only 
know  what  pleasure  it  gives  to  be  noticed  in 
such  a  manner,  by  judges  of  the  first  character. 
Tour  criticisms.  Sir,  I  receive  with  reverence : 
only  I  am  sorry  they  mostly  came  too  late :  a 
peccant  passage  or  two  that  I  would  certainly 
have  altered,  were  gone  to  the  press. 

The  hope  to  be  admired  for  ages,  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  even  who  are  authors 
of  repute,  an  unsubstantial  dream.  For  my 
part,  my  first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strong- 
est wish  is,  to  please  my  compeers,  the  rustic 
inmates  of  the  hamlet,  while  ever-changing  lan- 
guage and  manners  shall  allow  me  to  be  relished 
and  understood.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit 
that  I  have  some  poetical  abilities ;  and  as  few, 
if  any,  writers,  either  moral  or  poetical,  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  classes  of  mankind 
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among  ivhom  I  have  chiefly  mingled,  I  may  have 
seen  men  and  manners  in  a  different  phasis  from 
irhat  is  common,  which  may  assist  originality 
of  thought.  Still  I  know  very  well  the  noYelty 
of  my  character  has  by  far  the  greatest  share 
in  the  learned  and  polite  notice  I  have  lately 
had;  and  in  a  language  where  Pope  and 
Churchill  have  raised  the  laugh,  and  Shenstone 
and  Gray  drawn  the  tear ;  where  Thomson  and 
Seattle  have  painted  the  landscape,  and  Lyttel- 
ton  and  Collins  described  the  heart,  I  am  not 
▼ain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic 
fame.  B.  B. 


XLV. 
TO  THE  REV.   G.  LAURIE, 

NBWMILLS,  NBAS  KILMARNOCK. 

[It  Has  been  laid  in  the  Life  of  Bnnu,  that  for  some  time 
after  he  went  to  Edinbai^h,  he  did  not  visit  Dr.  Black- 
.ock,  whose  high  opinion  of  his  genius  induced  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  that  city:  it  will  be  seen  by  this  letter 
that  he  had  neglected  also,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  write 
to  Dr.  I«aurie,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Doctor.] 

Edmburffh,  Feb.  6/A,  1787. 
KisyEKEND  AND  dbah  Sir, 

WnEN  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  kind  letter, 
my  heart  reproaches  me  seyerely  with  ingrati- 
tude in  neglecting  so  long  to  answer  it.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  any  account,  by  way  of 
apology,  of  my  hurried  life  and  distracted  at- 
tention: do  me  the  justice  to  belieye  that  my 
delay  by  no  means  proceeded  from  want  of  re- 
spect. I  feel,  and  ever  shall  feel  for  you  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  esteem  for  a  friend  and 
reverence  for  a  father. 

I  thank  you.  Sir,  with  all  my  soul  for  your 
friendly  hints,  though  I  do  not  need  them  so 
much  as  my  friends  are  apt  to  imagine.  You 
are  dazzled  with  newspaper  accounts  and  distant 
reports ;  but,  in  reality,  I  have  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  be  intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  prosperity. 
Novelty  may  attract  the  attention  of  mankind 
awhile ;  to  it  I  owe  my  present  4clat ;  but  I  see 
the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  popular  tide 
which  has  borne  me  to  a  height  of  which  I  am, 
perhaps,  unworthy,  shall  recede  with  silent  ce- 
lerity, and  leave  me  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  to 
descend  at  my  leisure  to  my  former  station.  I 
do  not  say  this  in  the  affectation  of  modesty ; 
I  see  the  consequence  is  unavoidable,  and  am 
prepared  for  it.    I  had  been  at  a  good  deal 


cf  pains  to  form  a  just,  impartial  estimate  of 
my  intellectual  powers  before  I  came  here ;  I 
have  not  added,  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh, 
anything  to  the  account ;  and  I  trust  I  shall 
take  every  atom  of  it  back  to  my  shades,  the 
coverts  of  my  unnoticed,  early  years. 

In  Dr.  Blacklock,  whom  I  see  very  often,  I 
have  found  what  I  would  have  expected  in  our 
friend,  a  clear  head  and  an  excellent  heart. 

By  far  the  most  agreeable  hours  I  spend  in 
Edinburgh  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
Miss  Laurie  and  her  piano-forte.  I  cannot  help 
repeating  to  you  and  Mrs.  Laurie  a  compliment 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  «  Man  of 
Feeling,"  paid  to  Miss  Laurie,  the  other  night 
at  the  concert  I  had  come  in  at  the  interlude, 
and  sat  down  by  him  till  I  saw  Miss  Laurie  in 
a  seat  not  very  distant,  and  went  up  to  pay  my 
respects  to  her.  On  my  return  to  Mr.  Macken- 
zie he  asked  me  who  she  was ;  I  told  him  'twas 
the  daughter  of  a  reverend  friend  of  mine  in  the 
west  country.  He  returned,  there  was  some- 
thing very  striking,  to  his  idea,  in  her  appear- 
ance. On  my  desiring  to  know  what  it  was,  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  <*  She  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
elegance  of  a  well-bred  lady  about  her,  with  all 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  a  country  girl." 

My  compliments  to  all  the  happy  inmates  of 
St.  Margaret's.  R.  B. 


XLVI. 
TO   DR.   MOORE. 


[In  the  answer  to  this  letter,  Dr.  Moore  says  that  the 
poet  was  a  great  favourite  in  his  family,  and  that  his 
youngest  son,  at  Winchester  school,  had  translated  part 
of  "  Halloween"  into  Latin  verse,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  comrades.J 


Sib, 


Edinburgk,  Iblh  February,  1787. 


Pa&don  my  seeming  neglect  in  delaying  so 
long  to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  have  done 
me,  in  your  kind  notice  of  me,  January  23d. 
Not  many  months  ago  I  knew  no  other  employ- 
ment than  following  the  plough,  nor  could  boast 
anything  higher  than  a  distant  acquaintance 
with  a  country  clergyman.  Mere  greateess 
never  embarrasses  me;  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
from  the  great,  and  I  do  not  fear  their  judg- 
ment: but  genius,  polished  by  learning,  and  at 
its  proper  point  of  elevation  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  this  of  late  I  frequently  meet  with,  and 
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tremble  at  its  approach.  I  scorn  the  affectation 
of  seeming  modesty  to  coyer  self-conceit  That 
I  have  some  merit  I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  see 
with  frequent  wringings  of  heart,  that  the  no- 
velty of  my  character,  and  the  honest  national 
prejudice  of  my  countrymen,  have  borne  me  to 
a  height  altogether  untenable  to  my  abilities. 

For  the  honour  Miss  Williams  has  done  me, 
please,  Sir,  return  her  in  my  name  my  most 
grateful  thanks.  I  have  more  than  once  thought 
of  paying  her  in  kind,  but  have  hitherto  quitted 
the  idea  in  hopeless  despondency.  I  had  never 
before  heard  of  her ;  but  the  other  day  I  got 
her  poems,  which  for  several  reasons,  some  be- 
longing to  the  head,  and  others  the  offspring  of 
the  heart,  g^ve  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
have  little  pretensions  to  critic  lore ;  there  are, 
I  think,  two  characteristio  features  in  her  poetry 
— the  unfettered  wild  flight  of  native  genius, 
and  the  querulous  sombre  tenderness  of  **  time- 
settled  sorrow." 

I  only  know  what  pleases  me,  often  without 
being  able  to  tell  why.   •  R.  B. 


XLVn. 

TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE,  ESQ. 

[The  pictara  from  which  Beago  engraved  the  portrait 
alladed  to  in  this  letter,  was  painted  by  the  now  vene- 
rable Alexander  Nannytb — the  eldest  of  living  British 
artists : — it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  profile  by  Miers, 
the  only  portrait  for  which  we  are  qaite  sure  that  the 
poet  sat.] 

Edintmrgh,  Feb.  24<A,  1787. 
Mt  homoubxd  Friend, 
I  WILL  soon  be  with  you  now,  in  guid  black 
prent ; — ^in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  I 
am  obliged,  against  my  own  wish,  to  print  sub- 
scribers' names;  so  if  any  of  my  Ayr  friends 
have  subscription  bills,  they  must  be  sent  in  to 
Creech  directly.  I  am  getting  my  phiz  done  by 
an  eminent  engraver,  and  if  it  can  be  ready  in 
time,  I  will  appear  in  my  book,  looking  like  all 
other /oob  to  my  title-page.  B.  B. 


XLVin. 


TO  THE  EAEL  OF  GLEKCAIEN. 

[The  Earl  of  Glencaim  seems  to  have  refused,  from 
noCiTes  of  delicacy,  the  request  of  the  poet :  the  verses, 


long  lost,  were  at  Isst  foand,  and  are  now,  thmogh  the 
kindness  of  my  fViend,  Major  James  Glencaim  Bums, 
printed  with  the  rest  of  his  eminent  father's  vrorks.] 

Edmburgh,  178^ 
Mt  Lobd, 

I  WANTED  to  purchase  a  profile  of  your  lord- 
ship, which  I  was  told  was  to  be  got  in  town ; 
but  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  that  a  blundering 
painter  has  spoiled  a  « human  face  divine." 
The  enclosed  stansas  I  intended  to  have  written 
below  a  picture  or  profile  of  your  lordship, 
could  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  procure  one 
with  anything  of  a  likeness. 

As  I  will  soon  return  to  my  shades,  I  wanted 
to  have  something  like  a  material  object  for  my 
gratitude  ;  I  wanted  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say  to  a  friend,  there  is  my  noble  patron,  my 
generous  benefactor.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to 
publish  these  verses.  I  conjure  your  lordship, 
by  the  honest  throe  of  gratitude,  by  the  gene- 
rous wish  of  benevolence,  by  all  the  powers  and 
feelings  which  compose  the  magnanimous  mind, 
do  not  deny  me  this  petition.  I  owe  much  to 
your  lordship :  and,  what  has  not  in  some  other 
instances  always  been  the  case  with  me,  the 
weight  of  the  obligation  is  a  pleasing  load.  I 
trust  I  have  a  heart  as  independent  as  your 
lordship's,  than  which  I  can  say  nothing  more ; 
and  I  would  not  be  beholden  to  favours  that 
would  crucify  my  feelings.  Your  dignified  cha- 
racter in  life,  and  manner  of  supporting  that 
character,  are  flattering  to  my  pride;  and  I 
would  be  jealous  of  the  purity  of  my  grateful 
attachment,  where  I  was  under  the  patronage 
of  one  of  the  much  favoured  sons  of  fortune. 

Almost  every  poet  has  celebrated  his  patrons, 
particularly  when  they  were  names  dear  to  fame, 
and  illustrious  in  their  country ;  allow  me,  then, 
my  lord,  if  you  think  the  verses  have  intrinsic 
merit,  to  tell  the  world  how  much  I  have  the 
honour  to  be. 

Your  lordship's  highly  indebted. 

And  ever  grateful  humble  servant, 
•  R.  B. 


XLIX. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUGHAN. 

[The  Earl  of  Bnchan,  a  man  of  talent,  bat  more  than 
tolerably  vain,  advised  Bums  to  visit  the  battle-fields 
and  scenes  celebrated  in  song  on  the  Scottish  border, 
with  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  he  would  drop  a  few  of  hit 
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happy  TVivM  in  Drybntgh  Abbey,  the  reiidence  of  hii 
lordiriiip.] 

Mt  Lokd, 
Thi  honour  jom  lordship  has  done  me,  by 
yonr  notice  and  advice  in  yonrfl  of  the  let  in- 
stant, I  shall  ever  grateAiUy  remember : — 
**  PraiM  ttom  thy  Upt,  'tis  mine  with  joy  to  bout, 
They  beet  can  give  it  who  deeerve  it  most.**l 

Tour  lordship  touches  the  darling  chord  of  mj 
heart  when  yon  adTise  me  to  i&re  my  mnse  at 
Scottish  story  and  Scotch  scenes.  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  to  make  a  leisurely  pilgrim- 
age through  my  natiye  country ;  to  sit  and  muse 
on  those  once  hard-contended  fields,  where  Cale- 
donia, rejoicing,  saw  her  bloody  lion  borne 
through  broken  ranks  to  victory  and  fame;  and, 
catching  the  inspiration,  to  pour  the  deathless 
names  in  song.  But,  my  lord,  in  the  midst  of 
these  enthusiastio  reveries,  a  lonj^Tisaged,  dry, 
moral-looking  phantom  strides  across  my 
imagination,  and  pronounces  these  emphatic 
words : — 

"  I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  Prudence.  Friend, 
I  do  not  come  to  open  the  ill-closed  wounds  of 
your  follies  and  misfortunes,  merely  to  give  you 
pain :  I  wish  through  tfanse  wounds  to  imprint  a 
lasting  lesson  on  your  heart.  I  will  not  mention 
how  many  of  my  salutary  advices  you  have  des- 
pised :  I  have  given  you  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept ;  and  while  I  was  chalking 
out  to  you  the  straight  way  to  wealth  and  cha- 
racter, with  audacious  effrontery  you  have  zig- 
zagged  across  the  path,  contemning  me  to  my 
face:  you  know  the  consequences.  It  is  not 
yet  three  months  since  home  was  so  hot  for  you 
that  you  were  on  the  wing  for  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  not  to  make  a  fortune,  but  to 
hide  your  misfortune. 

"  Now  that  your  dear-loved  Scotia  puts  it  in 
your  power  to  return  to  the  situation  of  your 
forefathers,  will  you  follow  these  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  fancy  and  whim,  till  they  bring  you 
once  more  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  I  grant  that 
the  utmost  grotm^you  can  occupy  is  but  half  a 
step  from  the  veriest  poverty ;  but  still  it  is  half 
a  step  from  it.  If  all  that  I  can  urge  be  ineffec- 
tual, let  her  who  seldom  calls  to  you  in  vain, 
let  the  call  of  pride  prevail  with  you.  You  know 
how  you  feel  at  the  iron  gripe  of  ruthless  op- 
pression :  you  know  how  you  bear  the  galling 
sneer  of  contumelious  greatness.  I  hold  you 
out  the  conveniences,  the  comforts  of  life,  In- 

1  Imitated  from  Pope's  Eloiea  to  Abelard. 


dependence,  and  character,  on  the  one  hand ;  I 
tender  you  civility,  dependence,  and  wretched- 
ness, on  the  other.  I  will  not  insult  your  un- 
derstanding by  bidding  you  make  a  ohoiee.** 

This,  my  lord,  is  unanswerable.  I  must  re- 
turn to  my  humble  station,  and  woo  my  rostio 
muse  in  my  wonted  way  at  the  plough-taiL 
Still,  my  lord,  while  the  drops  of  life  warm  my 
heart,  gratitude  to  that  dear-loved  oountry  in 
which  I  boast  my  birth,  and  gratitude  to  those 
her  distinguished  sons  who  have  honoured  me 
so  much  with  their  patronage  and  approbation, . 
shall,  while  stealing  through  my  humble  shades, 
ever  distend  my  bosom,  and  at  times,  as  nov, 
draw  forth  the  swelling  tear.  B.  B. 


TO  MR.  JAMES  GANDLI8H. 

[Jamee  Gandlith,  a  atndent  of  medicine,  was  well  ae 
qnainted  with  the  poetry  of  Lowe,  author  of  that  aabline 
lyric, "  Mary'B  Dream,"  and  at  the  request  of  Bama  seai 
Lowe'B  claedc  song  of  **  Pompey'a  Ohoet,"  to  the  Ma- 
■ical  Moeeum.] 

£dinbwrffh,  March  21, 1787. 

Mt  EVIB  DBAlt  OLD  ACQUAINTAHOS, 

I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  mt  your 
letter,  though  I  dare  say  you  will  think  by  my 
delaying  so  long  to  write  to  you  that  I  am  so 
drowned  in  the  intoxication  of  good  fortune  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  old,  and  once  dear  con- 
nexions. The  truth  is,  I  was  determined  to 
write  a  good  letter,  fall  of  argument,  amplifi- 
cation, erudition,  and,  as  Bayes  says,  all  that 
I  thought  of  it,  and  thought  of  it,  and,  by  my 
soul,  I  could  not ;  and,  lest  you  should  mistake 
the  cause  of  my  silence,  I  just  sit  down  to  teU 
you  so.  Don't  give  yourself  credit,  though,  that 
the  strength  of  your  logic  scares  me :  the  truth 
is,  I  never  mean  to  meet  you  on  that  ground  at 
all.  You  have  shown  me  one  thing  which  was 
to  be  demonstrated :  that  strong  pride  of  rea- 
soning, with  a  little  affectation  of  singularly, 
may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.  I  likewise, 
since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the 
pride  of  despising  old  woman's  stories,  ventured 
in  **  the  daring  path  Spinosa  trod ;"  but  experi- 
ence of  the  weakness,  not  the  strength  of  human 
powers,  made  me  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed 
religion. 

I  am  still,  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  phrase, 
"The  old  man  with  his  deeds,*'  as  when  we 
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were  sporting  abont  tlie  **  Ladj  Thorn."  I  thall 
be  four  weeks  bere  yet  at  least ;  and  so  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  70a ;  weloome  sense,  wel- 


I  am,  with  the  warmest  sincerity, 
B.B. 


LI. 

TO . 

[The  BaBM  of  the  friand  to  whom  thii  letter  wai  ad- 
reeeed  u  atill  nnknown,  though  known  to  Dr.  Carrie. 
The  Eaenlapien  Clab  of  Edinbaig h  havet  lince  the 
death  of  Bama,  added  aome  iron-work,  with  an  inaerip- 
tloB  in  honoar  of  the  Ajrahira  poet,  to  the  original  head- 
■tone.   The  ooet  to  the  poet  waa  £5 10a.] 

Udmburffh,  March,  1787. 

Mt  DBAS  Sot, 

You  may  think,  and  too  Jnstly,  that  I  am  a 
selfish,  nngratef^  fellow,  having  received  so 
many  repeated  instances  of  kindness  firom  yon, 
and  yetnerer  putting  pen  to  paper  to  say  thank 
jofL ;  but  if  yon  knew  what  a  deyil  of  a  life  my 
eonsdenoe  has  led  me  on  that  account,  yonr 
good  heart  would  think  yourself  too  much 
avenged.  By  the  bye,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  f^ame  of  man  which  seems  to  be  so  tmac- 
eountable  as  that  thing  called  conscience.  Had 
the  troublesome  yelping  cur  powers  efficient  to 
prevent  a  mischief,  he  might  be  of  use ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  business,  his  feeble  efforts 
are  to  the  workings  of  passion  as  the  infant 
frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning  to  the  unclouded 
fervour  of  the  rising  sun:  and  no  sooner  are 
the  tumultuous  doings  qf  the  wicked  deed  over, 
than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences  of 
folly,  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  horrors,  up 
starts  conscience,  and  harrows  us  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  damned. 

I  have  enclosed  you,  by  way  of  expiation, 
some  verse  and  prose,  that,  if  they  merit  a  place 
in  your  truly  entertaining  miscellany,  you  are 
welcome  to.  The  prose  extract  is  literally  as 
ICr.  Sprott  sent  it  me. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows: — 

•'HERS  LIES  ROBERT  FERGUBSON,  POET. 
Bom,  September  5th,  1751— Died,  16th  October,  1774. 
«  No  aealptnrM  marble  here,  nor  pompoaa  lay, 
*  No  atoried  nm  or  animated  boat;' 
Thia  aimple  atone  direeta  pale  Bcotia'a  way 
To  pour  her  aorrowa  o*er  her  poet' a  Inat." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  is  as  follows : 


«  By  apeeial  grant  of  the  nuuMgera  to  Robert  Bvra% 
who  erected  thia  atone,  thia  bnrial  place  ia  to  remain  foi 
ever  aacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Feignaaon.*' 


Seaion-hotuef  withm  the  Kirk  of  CanongaU,  ih€ 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eeven  hundred  eiffhiy-eeven  years. 

Sederunt  of  the  Managers  of  the  Eirk  and  Eirk- 
Tard  ftmds  of  Canongate. 

Which  day,  the  treasurer  to  the  said  tomks 
produced  a  letter  from  Bfr.  Robert  Bums,  of 
date  the  6th  current,  which  was  read  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  engrossed  in  their  sederunt  book, 
and  of  which  letter  the  tenor  follows : — 

"To  the  honourable  baillies  of  Canongate, 
Edinburgh. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  be  told 
t^t  the  remains  of  Robert  Fergusson,  the  so 
justly  celebrated  poet,  a  man  whose  talents  for 
ages  to  come  will  do  honour  to  our  Caledonian 
name,  lie  in  your  church-yard  among  the  ignoble 
dead,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

"Some  memorial  to  direct  the  steps  of  the 
lovers  of  Scottish  song,  when  they  wish  to  shed 
a  tear  over  the  '  narrow  house'  of  the  bard  who 
is  no  more,  is  surely  a  tribute  due  to  Fergus- 
son's  memory :  a  tribute  I  wish  to  have  the 
honour  of  paying. 

"  I  petition  you  then,  gentlemen,  to  permit 
me  to  lay  a  simple  stone  over  his  revered  ashes, 
to  remain  aii  unalienable  property  to  his  death- 
less fame.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentiemen, 
your  very  humble  servant  {tic  euhscribitur), 

BOBEBT  BUBJIS." 

Thereafter  the  said  managers,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  laudable  and  disinterested  motion 
of  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  propriety  of  his  request, 
did,  and  hereby  do,  unanimously,  grant  power 
and  liberty  to  the  said  Robert  Bums  to  erect  a 
headstone  at  the  grave  of  the  said  Robert  Fer- 
gusson, and  to  keep  up  and  preserve  the  same 
to  his  memory  in  all  time  coming.  Extracted 
forth  of  the  records  of  the  managers,  by 

WiLLiAX  Spbott,  Clerk. 


Ln. 

TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[The  poet  allndea  in  thia  letter  to  tae  proflta  of  the 
Edinbargh  edition  of  hia  Poema :  the  eznet  som  ia  ao 
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wh«re  staledf  bat  it  ooold  not  have  bean  Imi  than  atmn 
nundrad  pounds.] 

Hdinbwffh,  March  22d,  1787. 
Madam, 

I  RBAD  your  letter  with  watery  eyes.  A  little, 
very  little  while  ago,  I  had  scarce  a  friend  but 
the  stubborn  pride  of  my  own  bosom:  now  I 
am  distinguished,  patronized,  befriended  by  you. 
Vour  friendly  adyices,  I  will  not  give  them  the 
cold  name  of  criticisms,  I  receive  with  rere- 
renoe.  I  have  made  some  small  alterations  in 
what  I  before  had  printed.  I  hare  the  advice 
of  some  very  judicious  fHends  among  the  literati 
here,  but  with  them  I  sometimes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  my- 
self. The  noble  Earl  of  Glencaim,  to  whom  I 
owe  more  than  to  any  man,  does  me  the  honour 
of  giving  me  his  strictures :  his  hints,  with  re- 
spect to  impropriety  or  indelicacy,  I  follow  im- 
plicitly. 

You  kindly  interest  yourself  in  my  future 
views  and  prospects ;  there  I  can  give  you  no 
light.     It  is  all 

'*  Dark  as  was  Chaos  era  the  infant  sun 
Was  roll'd  togotbor,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound. 'm 

The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard,  is  by  far 
my  highest  pride ;  to  continue  to  deserve  it  is 
my  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes 
and  Scottish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish 
to  sing.  I  have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  unplagued  with  the  routine  of 
business,  for  which  heaven  knows  I  am  unfit 
enough,  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages  through 
Caledonia ;  to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles ; 
to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks  of  her  rivers ; 
and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers  or  vene- 
rable ruins,  once  the  honoured  abodes  of  her 
heroes. 

But  these  are  all  Utopian  thoughts :  I  have 
'  dallied  long  enough  with  life ;  'tis  time  to  be  in 
earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  aged  mother  to  care 
for :  and  some  other  bosom  ties  perhaps  equally 
tender.  Where  the  individual  only  suffers  by 
the  consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness, 
indolence,  or  folly,  he  may  be  excusable ;  nay, 
shining  abilities,  and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues, 
may  half  sanctify  a  heedless  character;  but 
where  God  and  nature  have  intrusted  the  wel- 
fare of  others  to  his  care ;  where  the  trust  is 
sacred,  and  the  ties  are  dear,  that  man  must 
be  far  gone  in  selfishness,  or  strangely  lost  to 

1  Btair*8  Grave. 


reflection,  whom  these  connexions  will  not  rouae 
to  exertion. 

I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  by  my  authorship ;  with 
that  sum  I  intend,  so  far  as  I  may  be  said  to 
have  any  intention,  to  return  to  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  plough,  and,  if  I  can  meet  with 
a  lease  by  which  I  can  live,  to  commence  farmer. 
I  do  not  intend  to  {^ve  up  poetry ;  being  bred 
to  labour,  secures  me  independence,  and  the 
muses  are  my  chief,  sometimes  have  been  my 
only  eigoyment.  If  my  practice  second  my 
resolution,  I  shall  have  principally  at  heart  the 
serious  business  of  life;  but  while  following  my 
plough,  or  building  up  my  shocks,  I  shall  cast  a 
leisure  glance  to  that  dear,  that  only  feature  of 
my  character,  which  gave  me  the  notice  of  my 
country,  and  the  patronage  of  a  Wallace. 

Thus,  honoured  Madam,  I  have  given  you  the 
bard,  his  situation,  and  his  views,  natire  as 
they  are  in  his  own  bosom.  B.  B. 


LIII. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  letter  acknowledging  the  payment 
of  Mrs.  Danlop's  sabscription  for  his  poems.] 

Edinburgh,  Ibth  April,  1787. 
Madam, 
Thkub  is  an  affectation  of  gratitude  which  I 
dislike.  The  periods  of  Johnson  and  the  pause 
of  Sterne,  may  hide  a  selfish  heart  For  my 
part.  Madam,  I  trust  I  have  too  much  pride  for 
servility,  and  too  little  prudence  for  selfishness. 
I  have  this  moment  broken  open  your  letter, 

but 

<<  Rade  am  I  in  speech. 
And  therefore  little  can  I  grace  my  eaaie 
In  speaking  for  myself—**  > 

SO  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  fine  speeches 
and  hunted  figures.  I  shall  just  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  say,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have 
the  truest,  the  warmest  sense  of  your  goodness. 
I  come  abroad  in  print,  for  certain  on  Wed- 
nesday. Tour  orders  I  shall  punctually  attend 
to ;  only,  by  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
was  paid  before  for  Dr.  Moore's  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams's copies,  throug^h  the  medium  of  Commis- 
sioner Cochrane  in  this  place,  but  that  we  can 
settle  when  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 


i  From  Othello. 
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Dr.  Smiik  >  wm  jut  gone  to  London  the  mor- 
ning before  I  reoeived  your  letter  to  him. 

B.B. 


LIV. 
TO  MB.  SIBBALD, 

BOOKBILLIS  IK  IDIKBUBOH. 

[This  letttr  firat  appeared  in  that  very  TaloabU  work, 
NicholPs  IllnstratioDi  of  Literature.] 

Lawn  Market. 
Sm, 
So  little  am  I  acquainted  with  the  words  and 
manners  of  the  more  public  and  polished  walks 
of  life,  that  I  often  feel  myself  much  embar- 
rassed how  to  express  the  feelings  of  mj  heart, 
particularly  gratitude : — 

(*  Rade  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  therefore  ehall  I  grace  my  canse 
In  speaking  for  myself—'* 

The  warmth  with  which  you  have  befriended 
an  obscure  man  and  a  young  author  in  the  last 
three  magazines — I  can  only  say,  Sir,  I  feel  the 
weight  of  the  obligation,  I  wish  I  could  express 
my  sense  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  accept  of  the 
conscious  acknowledgment  from. 
Sir, 
Your  obliged  servant, 

B.  B. 


LV. 
TO  DB.   MOOBE. 

IThe  book  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  was  the  well- 
kBown  View  of  Society  by  Dr.  Moore,  a  work  of  spirit 
and  obsenratlon.j 

Edinhurgh,  2Zd  April,  1787. 

I  BiCEiTsn  the  books,  and  sent  the  one  you 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  I  am  ill  skilled  in 
beating  the  coTorts  of  imagination  for  metaphors 
of  gratitude.  I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  the  honour 
you  haye  done  me ;  and  to  my  latest  hour  will 
warmly  remember  it.  To  be  highly  pleased  with 
your  book  is  what  I  have  in  common  with  the 
world ;  but  to  regard  these  volumes  as  a  mark 
of  the  author's  friendly  esteem,  is  a  still  more 
supreme  gratification. 

I  leAve  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  after  a  few  pilgrimages  over 
some  of  the  classic  ground  of  Caledonia,  Cow- 

1  Adam  Smith. 


den  Enowes,  Banks  of  Tarrow,  Tweed,  &o.» 
I  shall  return  to  my  rural  shades,  in  all  likeli- 
hood never  more  to  quit  them.  I  have  formed 
many  intimacies  and  friendships  here,  but  I  am 
afraid  they  are  all  of  too  tender  a  construction 
to  bear  carriage  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To 
the  rich,  the  great,  the  fashionable,  the  polite,  I 
hare  no  equivalent  to  offer;  and  I  am  afraid  my 
meteor  appearance  will  by  no  means  entitle  me 
to  a  settled  correspondence  with  any  of  you,  who 
are  the  permanent  lights  of  genius  and  literature. 
My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss 
Williams.  If  once  this  tangent  fiight  of  mine 
were  over,  and  I  were  returned  to  my  wonted 
leisurely  motion  in  my  old  circle,  I  may  pro- 
bably endeavour  to  return  her  poetic  compli- 
ment in  kind.  B.  B. 


LVI. 
TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

[This  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  of  criticism  and  re- 
monstrance, from  Mrs.  Dunlop,  respecting  "  Thellream,*' 
which  she  had  begged  the  poet  to  omit,  lest  it  should 
harm  his  fortunes  with  the  world.] 

Edinburgh,  80M  Aprii,  1787. 

YouB  criticisms.  Madam,  I  under- 
stand very  well,  and  could  have  wished  to  have 
pleased  you  better.  Ton  are  right  in  your 
guess  that  I  am  not  very  amenable  to  counsel. 
Poets,  much  my  superiors,  have  so  flattered 
those  who  possessed  the  adventitious  qualities 
of  wealth  and  power,  that  I  am  determined  to 
flatter  no  created  being,  either  in  prose  or 
verse. 

I  set  as  little  by  princes,  lords,  clergy,  critics, 
&c. ,  as  all  these  respective  gentry  do  by  my  bard- 
ship.  I  know  what  I  may  expect  from  the 
world,  by  and  by — illiberal  abuse,  and  perhaps 
contemptuous  neglect 

I  am  happy.  Madam,  that  some  of  my  own 
favourite  pieces  are  distinguished  by  your  par- 
ticular approbation.  For  my  <*  Dream,"  which 
has  unfortunately  incurred  your  loyal  displea- 
sure, I  hope  in  four  weeks,  or  less,  to  have  the 
honour  of  appearing,  at  Dunlop,  in  its  defence 
in  person.  B  B. 
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Lvn. 

TO  THE  BEY.  DR.  HUGH  BLAIB. 

[Th*  UMwvr  of  Dr.  Blair  to  thii  loMtr  eoBtaiu  tho 
foLowiof  paango:  «Tonr  litnation,  u  ytm  umj,  wh 
iadeod  yory  lingiilar :  mnd  in  boipf  broof  ht  out  all  at 
oaeo  from  tho  ahftdM  of  doopost  priTsey  to  ao  groat  a 
■baro  of  pablie  aotiet  and  obMrvation,  yoa  bad  to  stand 
a  MTaro  trial.  I  am  bappj  yon  bava  otood  it  lo  woll, 
and,  M  far  aa  I  bava  known,  or  beard,  tboogb  in  tba 
midst  of  many  tomptatioaa,  witboat  roproaeb  to  your 
abaraeter  or  fcsbayioar.*'] 

Lawn-market,  BdMur^h,  Zd  Ma^,  1787. 

RlYIBEKD  AMD  MUOH-RBBPBOTBD  SlE, 

I  LBAYi  Edinburgh  to-morrow  morning,  but 
oould  not  go  without  troubling  yon  with  half  a 
line,  sincerely  to  thank  yon  for  the  kindnees, 
patronage,  and  fHendahip  yon  haye  shown  me. 
I  often  felt  the  embarrassment  of  my  singnlar 
■itnadon ;  drawn  forth  ftrom  the  reriest  shades 
of  life  to  the  glare  of  remark;  and  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  those  illnstrioas  names  of  my  conn- 
try  whose  works,  while  they  are  applauded  to 
the  end  of  time,  will  ever  instruct  and  mend  the 
heart  Howerer  the  meteor-like  norelty  of  my 
appearance  in  the  world  might  attract  notice, 
and  honour  me  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  per- 
manent lights  of  genius  and  literature,  those 
who  are  truly  benefactors  of  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man,  I  knew  rery  well  that  my  utmost 
merit  was  far  unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving 
that  character  when  once  the  noyelty  was  oyer; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  abuse,  or  almost 
even  neglect»  will  not  surprise  me  in  my  quar- 
ters. 

I  haxe  sent  you  a  proof  impression  of  Beugo's 
work*  for  me,  done  on  Indian  paper,  as  a  tri- 
fling but  sincere  testimony  with  what  heartwarm 
gratitude  I  am,  &c.  E.  B. 


LVin. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENGAIRN. 

LThe  poet  addressed  tba  following  letter  to  tba  Karl 
of  Gleucairn,  wben.he  commenced  bis  joamey  to  tba 
Uortler.  1 1  ws s  Erst  printed  in  tbe  tbird  edition  of  Lock- 
liart'k  Lire  of  Barns ;  an  eloquent  and  manly  work.] 

My  Lobd, 
I  00  away  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  al- 
low me  to  vent  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  in 
thanking  your  lordship  for  all  that  patronage, 

The  portmii  of  the  poet  after  Nasmytb. 


that  benefolenoe  and  that  Meadship  with  which 
you  haye  honoured  me.  With  brimfol  eyes,  I 
pray  that  yoa  masj  And  fai  that  great  Beings 
whose  image  you  so  nobly  bear,  that  fHend 
which  I  haye  found  in  you.  My  gratitude  is  not 
selfish  deBign-4hat  I  disdain— it  is  not  dodging 
after  the  heels  of  greatness— that  is  an  olFering 
you  disdain.  It  is  a  feeling  of  die  aame  kind 
with  my  derotion.  B.  B. 


LIZ. 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DUNBAB. 

piVllliam  Donbar,  Colonel  of  tbe  Crocballan  Fenciblss. 
Tbe  name  bas  a  martial  sonnd,  bat  tbe  corps  wfaicb  bs 
oommanded  was  a  clab  of  wits,  wbose  ooarage  was  exer- 
eised  on  ^paitrieks,  tsals,  mooipowts,  and  plovars."] 

Lawn'-market,  Mondt^  marmng, 
DiAm  Sim, 

Iir  Justice  to  Spenser,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  language 
oould  haye  been  a  more  agreeable  present  to 
me ;  and  in  Justice  to  you,  allow  me  to  asy.  Sir, 
that  I  haye  not  met  with  a  man  in  Edinburgh  to 
whom  I  would  so  willingly  haye  been  indebted 
for  the  gift.  The  tattered  rhymes  I  herewith 
present  you,  and  the  handsome  yolumes  of 
Spenser  for  which  I  am  so  much  indebted  to 
your  goodness,  may  perhaps  be  not  in  proportion 
to  one  another ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  my  gift, 
though  far  less  yaluable,  is  as  sincere  a  mark 
of  esteem  as  yours. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  I  shall  return 
to  my  shades ;  and  I  am  afiraid  my  numerous 
Edinburgh  friendships  are  of  so  tender  a  con- 
struction, that  they  will  not  bear  carriage  with 
me.  Tours  is  one  of  the  few  that  I  could  wish 
of  a  more  robust  constitution.  It  is  indeed 
yery  probable  that  when  I  leaye  this  city,  we 
part  nerer  more  to  meet  in  this  sublunary 
sphere ;  but  I  haye  a  strong  fancy  that  in  some 
ftitore  eccentric  planet,  the  comet  of  happier 
systems  than  any  with  which  astronomy  is  yet 
acquainted,  you  and  I,  among  the  harum  scamm 
sons  of  imagination  and  whim,  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  a  hand,  a  metaphor  and  a  laugh,  shall 
recognise  old  acquaintance : 

«  Where  wit  may  sparkle  all  its  rays, 
Unears'd  witb  eantion*s  fears; 
That  pleasure,  basking  in  the  blase, 
Reioiee  for  endless  roars  " 
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I  liftTO  the  honour  to  bo,  with  the  wtrmest 
mnoerily,  dew  Sir,  Ac.  B.  B. 


LX. 

TO  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

[JamM  Joboflon  wu  an  •ngnver  in  Ediaboiyh,  mnd 
proprietor  of  tlM  Maiieal  MaMam;  a  tnlj  national 
work,  for  which  Bona  wrote  or  amandad  muxj  aonga.] 

LawfMnark$tf  Friday  noon,  8  Jfosy,  1787. 
DbabSib, 

I  HATS  sent  you  a  song  nerer  before  known, 
for  your  ooUection ;  the  air  by  M'CKbbon,  but 
I  know  not  the  author  of  the  words,  ae  I  got  it 
from  Dr.  Blaoklook. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir!  I  wished  to  haye  wen 
yon,  but  I  haye  been  dreadftilly  throng,  as  I 
march  to-morrow.  Had  my  acquaintance  with 
you  been  a  little  older,  I  would  hare  asked  the 
faTour  of  your  correspondence,  as  I  hare  met 
with  few  people  whose  company  and  conversa- 
tion giyes  me  so  much  pleasure,  because  I  hare 
met  with  few  whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial 
to  my  own. 

When  Dunbar  and  you  meet,  tell  him  that  I 
left  Edinburgh  with  the  idea  of  him  han^g 
somewhere  about  my  heart. 

Keep  the  original  of  the  song  till  we  meet 
again,  whenoTer  that  may  be.  B.  B. 


TiXI. 
TO  WILLIAM  CBEECH,  ESQ. 

■  DIKBUnOH. 

[This  chataeteriitio  latter  waa  writtan  dnriog  tha 
poat'i  border  tour :  he  narrowly  escaped  a  toakiog  with 
whiskey,  aa  well  as  with  water;  for,  according  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  a  couple  of  Yarrow  lads,  lovers  of 
poeay  and  panch,  awaited  his  coming  to  Belldrk,  bat 
WDoJd  not  believe  that  the  parson-looking,  blaek-avised 
men,  who  rode  np  to  the  inn,  more  like  a  dronket  craw 
than  a  poet,  conld  be  Bums,  and  ao  went  disappointed 
awa7.»'J 

Selkirk,  nth  May,  1787. 
Mt  hohoubid  Fbiutd, 
Thb  enclosed  I  have  just  wrote,  nearly  ex- 
tempore, in  a  solitary  inn  in  Selkirk,  after  a 
miserable  wet  day's  riding.    I  have  been  over 
most  of  East  Lothian,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and 

1  James,  Earl  of  Giencaim. 


Selkirk-shires ;  and  next  week  I  begin  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  England.  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Lady  Harriet,  sister  to  my  noble 
patron,!  Quern  Dwm  eonurvett  I  would  write  till 
I  would  tire  you  as  much  with  dull  prose,  as  I 
dare  say  by  this  time  you  are  with  wretched 
verse,  but  I  am  Jaded  to  death;  so,  with  a 
grateftil  furewell, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Oood  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

E.  B. 

Auld  chuckle  Eeekie's  sair  distrest, 
Down  drops  her  ance  weel  bumish'd  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava ; 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  loves  best, 

Willie's  Mra.> 


Lxn. 

TO  MB.   PATISON, 

BOOKSBLLBB,    PAZSLBT. 

[This  letter  has  a  business  airabontit:  the  name  of 
Patison  is  nowhere  else  to  be  fooad  in  the  poet*s  corres 
pondence.j 

Berry-vftO,  near  Vttnte,  May  17th,  1787. 
Dbab  Sib, 
I  AM  sorry  I  was  out  of  Edinburgh,  making  a 
slight  pilgrimage  to  the  classic  scenes  of  this 
country,  when  I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the 
11th  instant,  enclosing  an  order  of  the  Paisley 
banking  company  on  the  royal  bank,  for  twenty- 
two  pounds  seven  shillings  sterling,  payment  in 
ftdl,  after  carriage  deducted,  for  ninety  copies 
of  my  book  I  sent  you.  According  to  your 
motions,  I  see  you  will  have  left  Scotland 
before  this  reaches  you,  otherwise  I  would  send 
you  «Holy  Willie"  with  all  my  heart  I  was 
so  hurried  that  I  absolutely  forgot  several  things 
I  ought  to  have  minded,  among  the  rest  sending 
books  to  Mr.  Cowan ;  bul  any  order  of  yours 
will  be  answered  at  Creech's  shop.  You  will 
please  remember  that  non-subscribers  pay  six 
shillings,  this  is  Creech's  profit;  but  those  who 
have  subscribed,  though  their  names  have  been 
neglected  in  the  printed  list,  which  is  very  in- 
correct, are  supplied  at  subscription  price.  I 
was  not  at  Glasgow,  nor  do  I  intend  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  think  Mrs.  Fame  is  very  idle  to  tell 
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80  many  lies  on  a  poor  poet  When  yon  or  Mr. 
Cowan  write  for  copies,  if  you  should  want  any- 
direct  to  Mr.  Hill,  at  Mr.  Creech's  shop,  and  I 
write  to  Mr.  Hill  by  this  post,  to  answer  either 
of  your  orders.  Hill  is  Bfr.  Creech's  first  clerk, 
and  Creech  himself  is  presently  in  London.  I 
suppose  I  shall  hare  the  pleasure,  against  your 
return  to  Paisley,  of  assuring  you  how  much  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

B.B. 


Lxni. 

TO  W.   NICOL,  ESa, 

MASTia  Of  THl   HIGH  SCHOOL,  BDIKBUBOH. 

[Jenny  Oeddet  wm  •  nalona  old  woman,  who  threw 
the  stool  on  which  she  ntt,  at  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh's 
head,  when,  in  1837,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  Scottish 
Liturgy,  and  cried  as  she  threw,  "  Villain,  wilt  thou  say 
the  mass  at  my  lug  !'*  The  poet  named  his  mare  after 
this  virago.] 

CarUtU,  June  1.,  1787. 
Kind,  hokbst-hxastbd  Willib, 

FM^sitten  down  here  after  seven  and  forty 
miles  ridin',  e'en  as  forjesket  and  forniaw*d  as 
a  forfoughten  cock,  to  gie  you  some  notion  o' 
my  land  lowper-like  stravaguin  sin  the  sorrow- 
ta*  hour  that  I  sheuk  hands  and  parted  wi'  auld 
Reekie. 

My  auld,  ga'd  gleyde  o'  a  meere  has  huch- 
yall'd  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  Scotland  and 
England,  as  teugh  and  bimie  as  a  vera  devil  wi' 
me.  It*s  true,  she's  as  poor's  a  sang-maker  and  as 
hard's  a  kirk,  and  tipper-taipers  when  she  taks 
the  gate,  first  like  a  lady's  gentlewoman  in  a 
minuwae,  or  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle ;  but  she's  a 
yauld,  poutherie  Girran  for  a'  that,  and  has  a 
stomack  like  Willie  Stalker's  meere  that  wad 
hae  disgeested  tumbler-wheels,  for  she'll  whip 
me  aff  her  five  stimparts  o'  the  best  aits  at  a 
down-sittin  and  ne'er  fash  her  thumb.  When 
ance  her  ringbanes  and  spavies,  her  crucks  and 
cramps,  are  fairly  s^upl'd,  she  beets  to,  beets 
to,  and  ay  the  hindmost  hour  the  tightest  I 
could  wager  her  price  to  a  thretty  pennies,  that 
for  twa  or  three  wooks  ridin  at  fifty  miles  a  day, 
the  dell-stricket  a  five  gallopers  aoqueesh  Clyde 
and  Whithorn  could  cast  saut  on  her  tail. 

I  hae  dander'd  owre  a'  the  kintra  frae  Dum- 
bar  to  Selcraig,  and  hae  forgather'd  wi'  monie 
a  guid  fallow,  and  monie  a  weelfar'd  huzzie.  I 
met  wi'  twa  dink  quines  in  particular,  ane  o' 
them  a  sonsie,  fine,  fodgel  lass,  baith  braw  and 


bonnie ;  the  tither  was  a  clean-shankit^  Btraa|^t» 
tight,  weelfar'd  winch,  as  biythe's  a  lintwhiteona 
flowerie  thorn,  and  as  sweet  and  modest's  anew* 
blawn  plumrose  in  a  hazle  shaw.  They  were 
baith  bred  to  mainers  by  the  beuk,  and  onie  tn» 
o'  themhadasmuckle  smeddum  and  nunblegom- 
tion  as  the  half  o'  some  pr^by  tries  that  you  and 
I  baith  ken.  They  play'd  me  sik  a  deevil  o'  s 
shavie  that  I  daur  say  if  my  harigals  were  tnm'd 
out,  ye  wad  see  twa  nicks  i'  the  heart  o'  me  like 
the  mark  o'  a  kail-whittle  in  a  castock. 

I  was  gaun  to  write  you  a  lang  pystle,  but, 
Gude  forgie  me,  I  gat  mysd  sae  noutouriously 
bitohify'd  the  day  after  kail-time,  that  I  csn 
hardly  stoiter  but  and  ben. 

My  best  respecks  to  the  guidwife  and  a'  our 
common  friens,  especiall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croik- 
shank,  and  the  honest  guidman  o'  Jock's  Lodge. 

I'll  be  in  Dumfiries  the  mom  gif  the  beast  be 
to  the  fore,  and  the  branks  bide  hale. 
Gude  be  wi'  you,  WiUie  I  Amen  I 

B.B. 


LXIV. 
TO  MR.  JAMES  SMITH, 

AT  XILLBS  AKD  SMITH'S  OrFIOB,  LIKLITHGOW. 

[Burns,  it  seems  by  this  letter,  had  still  a  belief  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies: 
he  soon  saw  how  hollow  all  the  hopes  were,  urtiich  hsd 
been  formed  by  his  friends  of  "  pension,  poet  or  place,*' 
in  his  native  land.] 

MauehUne,  llih  June,  1787. 
Mt  btbb  dbab  Sib, 
I  DATB  this  fk'om  Mauchline,  where  I  arrived 
on  Friday  even  last.  I  slept  at  John  Dow's,  and 
called  for  my  daughter.  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
family ;  your  mother,  sister,  and  brother ;  my 
quondam  Eliza,  &c.,  all  well.  If  anything  had 
been  wanting  to  disgust  me  completely  at  Ar- 
mour's family,  their  mean,  servile  compliance 
would  have  done  it. 

Give  me  a  spirit  like  my  favourite  hero,  Mil- 
ton's Satan: 

Rail,  horrors !  hai  j( 
Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundest  bell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor !  he  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time! 

I  cannot  settle  to  my  mind. — Farming,  the 
only  thing  of  which  1  know  anything,  and 
heaven  above  knows  but  little  do  I  understand 
of  that,  I  cannot,  /iare  not  risk  on  farms  as 
they  are.    If  I  do  not  fix  I  will  go  for  Jamaica. 
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Should  I  stay  in  an  nnsettied ''state  at  home,  I 
would  only  dissipate  my  little  fortune,  and 
ruin  what  I  intend  shall  eompensate  my  little 
ones,  for  the  stigma  I  have  brought  on  their 
names. 

I  shall  write  you  more  at  large  soon ;  as  this 
letter  costs  yon  no  postage,  if  it  be  worth  read- 
ing you  cannot  complain  of  your  penny-worth. 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours, 

R.  B. 

P.S.  The  oloot  has  unfortunately  broke,  but 
I  have  provided  a  fine  buffalo-horn,  on  which  I 
am  going  to  affix  the  same  cipher  which  you 
will  remember  was  on  the  lid  of  the  cloot. 


LXV. 
TO  WILLIAM  NICOL,  ESQ. 

lTh«  ehann  which  Dumfriog  threw  over  the  poet, 
■eeiDB  to  hayo  diMoIyed  like  a  ipoll,  when  he  sat  down 
in  EUieland :  he  ipoke,  for  a  time,  with  Uttle  reepeot  of 
either  plaee  or  people.] 

Mauehline,  June  18,  1787. 
Mt  nxAB  Fbixko, 

I  AM  now  arrived  safe  in  my  native  country, 
after  a  very  agreeable  jaunt,  and  have  the  plea- 
sure to  find  all  my  friends  well.  I  breakfasted 
with  your  gray-headed,  reverend  friend,  Mr. 
Smith ;  and  was  highly  pleased  both  with  the 
cordial  welcome  he  gave  me,  and  his  most  ex- 
cellent appearance  and  sterling  good  sense. 

I  have  been  with  Mr.  Miller  at  Dalswinton, 
and  am  to  meet  him  again  in  August.  From 
my  view  of  the  lands,  and  his  reception  of  my 
hardship,  my  hopes  in  that  business  are  rather 
mended ;  but  still  they  are  but  slender. 

I  am  quite  charmed  with  Dumfries  folks — 
Mr.  ^umside,  the  clergyman,  in  particular,  is 
a  man  whom  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember ; 
and  his  wife,  Gude  forgie  me  I  I  had  almost 
broke  the  tenth  commandment  on  her  account. 
Simplicity,  elegance,  good  sense,  sweetness  of 
disposition,  good  humour,  kind  hospitality,  are 
the  constituents  of  her  manner  and  heart :  in 
short — ^but  if  I  say  one  word  more  about  her,  I 
shall  be  directly  in  Iot^  with  her. 

I  never,  my  friend,  thought  mankind  very  ca- 
pable of  anything  generous ;  but  the  statelinesa 
of  the  patricians  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  servility 
of  my  plebeian  brethren  (who  perhaps  formerly 
^ed   me    askance)   since  I  returned   home, 


have  nearly  put  me  out  of  conceit  altogether 
with  my  species.  I  have  bought  a  pocket  Mil- 
ton, which  I  carry  perpetually  about  with  me, 
in  order  to  study  the  sentiments— the  dauntless 
magnanimity,  the  intrepid,  unyielding  inde- 
pendence, the  desperate  daring,  and  noble  de- 
fiance of  hardship,  in  that  great  personage,  Sa- 
TAiv«  'Tis  true,  I  have  just  now  a  little  cash; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  star  that  hitherto  has  shed 
its  malignant,  purpose-blasting  rays  ftill  in  my 
senith ;  that  noxious  planet  so  baneful  in  its 
influences  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  I  much  dread 
it  is  not  yet  beneath  my  horizon. — Misfortune 
dodges  the  path  of  human  life ;  the  poetic  mind 
finds  itself  miserably  deranged  in,  and  unfit  for 
the  walks  of  business ;  add  to  all,  that  thought- 
less follies  and  hare-brained  whims,  like  so  many 
iffnes  fatui,  eternally  diverging  from  the  right 
line  of  sober  discretion,  sparkle  with  step-be- 
witching blaze  in  the  idly-gazing  eyes  of  the 
poor  heedless  bard,  till,  pop,  "  he  falls  like  Lu- 
cifer, never  to  hope  again."  God  grant  this 
may  be  an  unreal  picture  with  respect  to  me  I 
but  should  it  not,  I  have  very  little  dependence 
on  mankind.  I  will  close  my  letter  with  this 
tribute  my  heaift  bids  me  pay  you — the  many 
ties  of  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  1 
have,  or  think  I  have  in  life,  I  have  felt  along 
the  lines,  and,  damn  them,  they  are  almost  all 
of  them  of  such  frail  contexture,  that  I  am  sure, 
they  would  not  stand  the  breath  of  the  least  ad- 
verse breeze  of  fortune ;  but  from  you,  my  ever 
dear  Sir,  I  look  with  confidence  for  the  aposto- 
lic love  that  shall  wait  on  me  "  through  good 
report  and  bad  report" — the  love  which  Solo- 
mon emphatically  says  **  is  strong  as  death." 
My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Nicol,  and  all  the  circle 
of  our  common  friends. 

P.  S.    I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  about  the  lat^ 
ter  end  of  July.  •  R.  B. 


LXVI. 

TO  MR.   JAMES   CANDLISH. 

[Cftndlish  was  a  cUraie  eebolar,  bat  had  a  love  for  the 
songs  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Rome.] 

Edinburgh,  1787. 
Mt  dsab  Fbibnd, 
If  once  I  were  gone  from  this  scene  of  hurry 
and  dissipation,  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  that  correspondence  being  renewed  which 
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has  been  bo  long  broken.  At  present  I  haTe 
time  for  nothing.  Dissipation  and  bnsiness  en- 
gross eyery  moment  I  am  engaged  in  assist- 
ing an  honest  Sootch  enthusiast,*  a  fHend  of 
mine,  who  is  an  engraTor,  and  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  publish  a  eoUection  of  all  onr  songs 
set  to  mnsicy  of  whioh  the  words  and  mnslo  are 
done  by  Scotsmen.  This,  yon  will  easily  guess, 
b  an  undertaking  exactly  to  my  taste.  I  have 
eolleoted,  begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen,  all  the 
songs  I  could  meet  with.  Pompey's  Ghost,  words 
and  music,  I  beg  fh>m  you  immediately,  to  go 
into  his  second  number:  the  first  is  already 
published.  I  shall  show  you  the  first  number 
when  I  see  you  in  Glasgow,  which  will  be  in  a 
fortnight  or  less.  I>o  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
the  song  in  a  day  or  two ;  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  it  will  oblige  me. 
'  Direct  to  me  at  Bfr.  W.  Cruikshank's,  St 
James's  Square,  New  Town,  Edinburgh. 

B.B. 


Lxvn. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,    ESa 

[«  Baru  had  a  memory  itorad  with  the  fineit  poetical 
passage!,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  moat 
aptly  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends:  and  he  de- 
•  lighted  also  in  repeating  them  in  the  company  of  those 
friends  who  enjoyed  them."  These  are  the  words  of 
▲inslie,  of  Berryweil,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed.] 

Arraeher,  28rA  June,  1787. 
Mt  dsab  Sim, 
I  wnin  on  my  tour  through  a  country  where 
sayage  streams  tumble  OTer  sarage  mountains, 
thinly  OTorspread  with  sayage  flocks,  which 
sparingly  support  as  sayage  inhabitants.  My 
last  stage  was  Inyerary— to-morrow  nighfs 
stage  Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to  haye  an- 
swered your  kind  letter,  but  you  know  I  am  a 
man  of  many  sins.  R.  B. 


Lxvm. 

TO  WILLIAM  NICOL,  ESQ. 

[This  ylsit  to  Anehtertyre  prodaced  that  sweet  lyrlo, 
Mginning  "  BIythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she  i"  and  the 

1  Johnson,  the  pnblisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Mnsioal 
tfttseoa. 


lady  who  inspired  it  was  at  his  side,  whoa  ho  wrote  this 
.etter.] 

Auehterfyre,  M<md<^,  Jme,  1787. 
Mt  DBAS  Sn, 
I  f  iin>  myself  yery  oomfortable  here,  neither 
oppressed  by  oeremony  nor  mortified  by  neg- 
lect Lady  Augusta  is  a  most  engaging,  woman, 
and  yery  happy  in  her  family,  which  makes 
one's  outgoings  and  incomings  yeiy  agreeable. 
I  called  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  of  Anehtertyre  as  I 
came  up  the  country,  and  am  so  deli^^ted  with 
him  that  I  shall  certainly  accept  of  his  intita- 
tion  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  as  I  retuiL 
I  leaye  this  place  on  Wednesday  or  Thnrsday. 

Make  my  kind  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gruikshank  and  Mrs.  Nlcol,  if  she  Is  retuned. 
I  am  oyer,  dear  Sir, 

Your  deeply  indebted, 

R.B. 


LXIX. 

TO  wiLLUM  cruieshane;  Esa 

ST.  JAMIS'S  SQUASB,  XOIKBUBOH. 

[At  the  house  of  William  Cniikshaak,  one  U  tae  wu- 
ters  of  the  High  School,  in  Edinbuigh,  Burns  pesisd 
many  agreeable  hours.} 

AuchUrtyr€^  Mcndajf  mornmg. 
1  HATi  nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  write  to  joa 
but  that  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  confortably 
situated  in  this  good  family :  just  notice  enough 
to  make  me  easy  but  not  to  embarrass  me.  I  was 
storm-staid  two  days  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochill- 
hills,  with  Bir.  Trait  of  Heryeyston  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Alya,  but  was  so  well  pleased  that 
I  shall  certainly  spend  a  day  on  the  banks  of 
the  Deyon  as  I  return.  I  leaye  this  place  I 
suppose  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  deyote  a  day 
to  Mr.  Ramsay  at  Auchtertyre,  near  Stirling: 
a  man  to  whose  worth  I  cannot  do  justice  My 
respectfiil  kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cruik* 
shank,  and  my  dear  little  Jeanie,  and  if  you 
see  Mr.  Masterton,  please  remember  me  to  him. 
I  am  oyer. 

My  dear  Sir,  fta 

R.B. 
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LXX. 
TO.  MB.  JAMES  SMITH, 

LIKLITHOOW. 

(Th«  yxmog  lady  to  whom  th«  poet  alladas  in  this  let- 
tor,  WM  TOry  beentifiil,  mnd  yory  proud :  it  m  nid  iho 
$uv  him  a  ■poeimni  of  both  har  tamper  and  her  pride, 
wiien  he  touched  on  the  rabjeet  of  love.] 

Jwu  80, 1787. 
Mt  dsab  Fbhitd, 

Oh  our  return,  at  a  HighUnd  gentleman's 
hospitable  mansion,  ve  fell  in  iritli  a  merry 
pBxty,  and  danoed  till  the  ladies  left  ns,  at  three 
in  the  morning.  Onr  danoing  was  none  of  the 
French  or  Bnglish  insipid  formal  morements ; 
the  ladies  snng  Scotch  songs  like  angels,  at 
interrals ;  then  we  flew  at  Bab  at  the  Bowster, 
Tullochgorom,  Loch  Errooh  Side,  &c.,  like 
midges  sporting  in  the  mottie  son,  or  craws 
prognosticating  a  storm  in  a  hairst  day. — ^When 
the  dear  lasses  left  ns,  we  ranged  ronnd  the 
bowl  till  the  good-fellow  hour  of  six ;  except  a 
few  minntes  that  we  went  out  to  pay  our  deyo- 
tions  to  the  glorious  lamp  of  day  peering  oyer 
the  towering  top  of  Benlomond.  We  all  kneeled ; 
our  worthy  landlord's  son  held  the  bowl ;  each 
man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand ;  and  I,  as  priest, 
repeated  some  rhyming  nonsense,  like  Thomas- 
a-Bhymer's  prophecies  I  suppose. — ^After  a  small 
refreshment  of  the  gifts  of  Somnus,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  the  day  on  Loohlomond,  and 
reach  Dumbarton  in  the  eyening.  We  dined  at 
another  good  fellow's  house,  and  consequentiy, 
pushed  the  bottle ;  when  we  went  out  to  mount 
our  horses,  we  found  ourselyes  *'  No  yera  fou 
but  gaylie  yet."  My  two  friends  and  I  rode 
soberly  down  the  Loch  side,  till  by  came  a 
Highlandman  at  the  gallop,  on  a  tolerably 
good  horse,  but  which  had  neyer  known  the 
ornaments  of  iron  or  leather.  We  scorned  to  be 
out-galloped  by  a  Highlandman,  so  off  we 
started,  whip  and  spur.  My  companions,  though 
seemingly  gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern ;  but 
my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes,  one  of  the  Rosinante 
family,  she  strained  past  the  Highlandman  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  with  the  hair  halter ;  just 
as  I  was  passing  him,  Donald  wheeled  his  horse, 
as  if  to  cross  before  me  to  mar  my  progress, 
when  down  came  his  horse,  and  threw  his  rider's 
breekless  a — e  in  a  olipt  hedge ;  and  down  came 
Jenny  Geddes  oyer  all,  and  my  hardship  be- 
tween her  and  the  Highlandman's  horse.  Jenny 
Geddes  trode  oyer  me  with  such  cautious  re- 
▼erence,  that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  might 


well  haye  been  expected ;  so  I  came  oiF  with  a 
few  cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  thorough  resolution 
to  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety  for  the  future. 

I  haye  yet  iixed  on  nothing  with  respect  to 
the  serious  business  of  life.  I  am,  just  as  usual, 
a  rhyming,  mason-making,  raking,  aimless,  idle 
fellow.  Howeyer,  I  shall  somewhere  haye  a 
farm  soon.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  wife  too ;  but 
that  must  neyer  be  my  blessed  lot  I  am  but  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and 
like  other  younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may 
intrigue,  if  I  choose  to  run  all  risks,  but  must 
not  marry. 

I  am  afraid  I  haye  almost  ruined  one  source, 
the  principal  one,  indeed,  of  my  former  happi- 
ness ;  .that  eternal  propensity  I  always  had  to 
fall  in  loye.  My  heart  no  more  glows  wiUi  fe« 
yerish  rapture.  I  haye  no  paradisaical  eyening 
interyiews,  stolen  from  the  restiess  cares  and 
prying  inhabitants  of  this  weary  world.  I  haye 
only  *  «  «  *.  This  last  is  one  of  your  distant 
acquaintances,  has  a  fine  figure,  and  elegant 
manners ;  and  in  the  train  of  some  great  folks 
whom  yon  know,  has  seen  the  politest  quarters 
in  Europe.  I  do  like  her  a  good  deal ;  but  what 
piques  me  is  her  conduct  at  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance.  I  frequentiy  yisited  her 
when  I  was  in ,  and  after  passing  regu- 
larly the  intermediate  degrees  between  the  dis- 
tant formal  bow  and  the  familiar  grasp  round 
the  waist,  I  yentured,  in  my  careless  way,  to 
talk  of  friendship  in  rather  ambiguous  terms ; 

and  after  her  return  to ^  I  wrote  to  her 

in  the  same  style.  Miss,  construing  my  words 
farther  I  suppose  than  eyen  I  intended,  flew  off 
in  a  tangent  of  female  dignity  and  reserye,  like 
a  mounting  lark  in  an  April  morning ;  and  wrote 
me  an  answer  which  measured  me  out  yery  com- 
pletely what  an  immense  way  I  had  to  trayel 
before  I  could  reach  the  climate  of  her  fayour. 
But  I  am  an  old  hawk  at  the  sport,  and  wrote 
her  such  a  cool,  deliberate,  prudent  reply,  as 
brought  my  bird  from  her  aerial  towerings,  pop, 
down  at  my  foot,  like  Corporal  Trim's  hat. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  acts,  and  my  wars,  and 
all  my  wise  sayings,  and  why  my  mare  was 
called  Jenny  Geddes,  they  shall  be  recorded  in 
a  few  weeks  hence  at  Linlithgow,  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  your  memory,  by  B.  B. 
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LXXI. 

TO  MR    JOHN  RICHMOND. 

[Mr  John  Richmond,  writer,  wu  one  of  the  poet*e 
earliest  and  firmeit  friende ;  he  shared  his  room  with  him 
when  they  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  did  him  many  little 
offices  of  kindness  and  regard.] 

Mottffid,  7th  July,  1787. 

Mt   DBAS  RiOHMOXD, 

I  AM  ftll  impatience  to  hear  of  your  fate  since 
the  old  confounder  of  right  and  wrong  has 
turned  yon  out  of  place,  by  his  jonmey  to  an- 
swer his  indictment  at  the  bar  of  the  other 
world.  He  will  find  the  practice  of  the  court  so 
different  firom  the  practice  in  which  he  has  for 
80  many  years  been  thoroughly  hackneyed,  that 
his  friends,  if  he  had  any  connexions  truly  of 
that  kind,  which  I  rather  doubt,  may  well 
tremble  for  his  sake.  His  chicane,  his  left- 
handed  wisdom,  which  stood  so  firmly  by  him, 
to  such  good  purpose,  here,  like  other  accom- 
plices in  robbery  and  plunder,  will,  now  the 
piratical  business  is  blown,  in  aU  probability 
turn  the  king's  eridences,  and  then  the  devirs 
bagpiper  will  touch  him  off  *<  Bundle  and  go  I" 

If  he  has  left  you  any  legacy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  all  this ;  if  not,  I  know  yon  will  swear 
to  every  word  I  said  about  him. 

I  have  lately  been  rambling  over  by  I>umbar- 
ton  and  Inverary,  and  running  a  drunken  race 
on  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  with  a  wild  High- 
landman;  his  horse,  which  had  never  known 
the  ornaments  of  iron  or  leather,  zigzagged 
across  before  my  old  spavined  hunter,  whose 
name  is  Jenny  Geddes,  and  down  came  the 
Highlandman,  horse  and  all,  and  down  came 
Jenny  and  my  hardship ;  so  I  have  got  such  a 
skinful  of  bruises  and  wounds,  that  I  shall  be 
at  least  four  weeks  before  I  dare  venture  on  my 
Journey  to  Edinburgh. 

Not  one  new  thing  under  the  sun  has  hap- 
pened in  Mauchline  since  you  left  it  I  hope 
this  will  find  you  as  comfortably  situated  as 
formerly,  or,  if  heaven  pleases,  more  so ;  but, 
at  all  events,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  of 
course  how  matters  stand  with  you,  well  or  ill. 
'Tis  but  poor  consolation  to  tell  the  world  when 
matters  go  wrong ;  but  you  know  very  well  your 
connexion  and  mine  stands  on  a  different 
footing. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours, 
R.B. 


Lxxn. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESa 

[This  letter,  were  proof  wanting,  ahows  the  friendly 
and  familiar  footing  on  which  Bnms  stood  with  th« 
Ainslies,  and  more  particnlarly  with  the  author  of  that 
popular  work,  the  "  Reasons  for  the  Hope  that  is  in  us."} 

MawMuu,  2SdJidy,  1787. 
Mt  dxax  AmsLU, 
Thsbx  is  one  thing  for  which  I  set  great  store 
by  you  as  a  friend,  and  it  is  this,  that  I  have  not 
a  friend  upon  earth,  besides  your^lf,  to  whom 
I  can  talk  nonsense  without  forfeiting  some  de- 
gree of  his  esteem.  Now,  to  one  like  me,  who 
never  cares  for  speaking  anything  else  but  non- 
sense, such  a  friend  as  you  is  an  invaluable 
treasure.  I  was  never  a  rogue,  but  have  been 
a  fool  all  my  life ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  endea- 
vours, I  see  now  plainly  that  I  shall  never  be 
wise.  Now  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  have  met 
with  such  a  fellow  as  you,  who,  though  you  are 
not  just  such  a  hopeless  fool  as  I,  yet  I  trust 
you  will  never  listen  so  much  to  the  temptations 
of  the  devil  as  to  grow  so  very  wise  that  yon 
wiU  in  the  least  disrespect  an  honest  follow  be- 
cause he  is  a  fool.  In  short,  I  have  set  you  down 
as  the  staff  of  my  old  age,  when  the  whole  list 
of  my  friends  will,  after  a  decent  share  of  pi^, 
have  forgot  me. 

Though  in  the  mom  comes  sturt  and  strife, 

Tet  joy  may  come  at  noon ; 
And  I  hope  to  live  a  merry,  merry  life 

When  a'  thir  days  are  done. 

Write  me  soon,  were  it  but  a  few  lines  just  to 
tell  me  how  that  good  sagacious  man  your 
father  is — that  kind  dainty  body  your  mother — 
that  strapping  chiel  your  brother  Douglas — and 
my  friend  Rachel,  who  is  as  far  before  Rachel 
of  old,  as  she  was  before  her  blear-eyed  sister 
Leah.  R.  B 


LXXni. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

[The  "  savage  hospitality, "of  which  Bums  comptaxns 
In  this  letter,  was  at  that  time  an  evil  fashion  in  Scotland : 
the  bottle  was  made  to  circulate  rapidly,  and  every  glaae 
was  drunk  **  clean  caup  out."] 

Mmiehlme,  July,  1787. 
Mt  dsab  Sib, 

My  life,  since  I  saw  you  last,  has  been  one 

continued  hurry ;  that  savage  hospitality  which 
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knockB  a  man  down  with  strong  liquors,  is  the 
deviL  I  have  a  sore  warfare  in  this  world;  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  are  three  formi- 
dable foes.  The  first  I  generally  try  to  fly  from ; 
the  second,  alasl  generally  flies  from  me ;  but 
the  third  is  my  plague,  worse  than  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

I  haye  been  looking  over  seyeral  farms  in  this 
country ;  one  in  particular,  in  Nithsdale,  pleased 
me  so  well,  that  if  my  offer  to  the  proprietor  is 
accepted,  I  shall  commence  farmer  at  Whit- 
Sunday.  If  farming  do  not  appear  eligible,  I 
shall  haye  recourse  to  my  other  shift:  but  this 
to  a  friend. 

I  set  out  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday  moniing; 
how  long  I  stay  there  is  uncertain,  but  you  will 
know  so  soon  as  I  can  inform  you  myself.  How- 
eyer  I  determine,  poesy  must  be  laid  aside  for 
some  time;  my  mind  has  been  yitiated  with 
idleness,  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  habituate  it  to  the  routine  of  business. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely,  • 

R.  B. 


LXXIV. 

TO  DR.  MOORE. 

[Dr.  Moore  wmi  one  of  the  first  to  point  oat  thebeaaty  of 
the  lyric  compomtions  of  Barn*.  "  *  Green  ^row  the 
Rnshea,*  and  of  the  two  songa,"  aaye  he,  "  which  follow, 
beginning  *  Again  rejoicing  natare  teei,'  and  <The 
gltximy  night  is  gathering  faet;*  the  latter  is  ezqnisite. 
By  the  way,  I  imagine  you  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  such 
compositions  which  you  onght  to  indulge:  no  kind  of 
p4)etry  demands  more  delicacy  or  higher  polishing."  On 
this  letter  to  Moore  all  the  biographies  of  Bums  are 
founded.} 


Sis, 


MauchUne,  2d  Augwt,  1787. 


Fob  some  months  past  I  haye  been  rambling 
oyer  the  country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with 
some  lingering  complaints,  originating,  as  I  take 
it,  in  the  stomach.  To  diyert  my  spirits  a  little 
in  this  miserable  fog  of  ennui,  I  haye  taken  a 
whim  to  give  you  a  history  of  myself.  My  name 
has  made  some  little  noise  in  this  country ;  you 
haye  done  me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself 
yery  warmly  in  my  behalf ;  and  I  think  a  faith- 
ful account  of  what  character  of  a  man  I  am, 
and  how  I  came  by  that  character*  may  perhaps 
amuse  you  in  an  idle  moment.  I  will  giye  you 
an  honest  narratiye,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
often  at  my  own  expense  ;  for  I  assure  you,  Sir, 


I  haye,  like  Solomon,  whose  character,  except- 
ing in  the  trifling  affair  of  wisdom,  I  sometimes 
think  I  resemble, — ^I  haye,  I  say,  like  him  turned 
my  eyes  to  behold  madness  and  folly,  and 
like  him,  too,  frequently  shaken  hands  with  their 
intoxicating  friendship. — ^After  you  haye  pe. 
rused  these  pages,  should  you  think  them  trifling 
and  impertinent,  I  only  beg  leaye  to  tell  you, 
that  the  poor  author  wrote  them  under  some 
twitching  qualms  of  conscience,  arising  from  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  doing  what  he  ought  not 
to  do ;  a  predicament  he  has  more  than  once 
been  in  before. 

I  haye  not  the  most  distant  pretensions  to  as- 
sume that  character  which  the  pye-coated  guar^ 
dians  of  escutcheons  call  a  gentleman.  When 
at  Edinburgh  last  winter,  I  got  acquainted  in 
the  herald's  office ;  and,  looking  through  that 
granary  of  honours,  I  there  found  almost  oyer? 
name  in  the  kingdom ;  but  for  me, 

«  My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  thro'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.'* 

Pops. 

Gules,  purpure,  argent,  &c.,  quite  disowned  me. 
My  father  was  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  thrown  by  early  mis- 
fortunes on  the  world  at  large;  where,  after 
many  years*  wanderings  and  sojoumings,  he 
picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  obeenra- 
tion  and  experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom — I  haye 
met  with  few  who  understood  men,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  ways,  equal  to  him ;  but  stub- 
bom,  ungainly  integrity,  and  headlong,  ungo- 
yernable  irascibility,  are  disqualifying  circum- 
stances ;  consequently,  I  was  born  a  yery  poor 
man's  son.  For  the  first  six  or  seyen  years  of 
my  life,  my  father  was  gardener  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ayr.  H%d  he  continued  in  that  station  I 
must  haye  marched  off  to  be  one  of  the  little 
underlings  about  a  farm>house ;  but  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  and  prayer  to  haye  it  in  his  power 
to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye,  till  they 
could  discern  between  good  and  eyil ;  so,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  generous  master,  my  father 
yentured  on  a  small  farm  on  his  estate.  At 
those  years,  I  was  by  no  means  a  fayourite 
with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a 
retentiye  memory,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something 
in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idiot* 
piety.    I  say  idiot  piety,  because  1  was  then 

1  Idiot  for  idioUe. 
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but  a  diild.  Though  it  sost  the  schoolmaster 
some  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English 
scholar ;  snd  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleren  years 
.  of  age,  I  was  a  critio  in  sabstantlves,  yerbs,  and 
particles.  In  mjr  infant  and  boyish  days,  too, 
I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  cre- 
dulity, and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose, 
the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brow- 
nies, witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf- 
candles,  deadlights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  can- 
traips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and 
other  trumpery.  This  cultirated  the  latent 
seeds  of  poetry ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on 
my  imagination,  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  noc- 
turnal rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody 
can  be  more  sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  mat^ 
ters,  yet  it  often  takes  an  effort  of  philosophy 
to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The  earliest 
composition  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in, 
was  The  Vision  of  Mirsa,  and  a  hymn  of  Addi- 
son's beginning,  « How  are  thy  servants  blest, 

0  Lord  V*  I  particularly  remember  one  half- 
stanza  which  was  music  to  my  boyish  ear— 

"  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hnqg 
High  on  the  broken  waye~*> 

1  met  with  these  pieces  in  Mason's  English  Col- 
lection, one  of  my  school-books.  The  first  two 
books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read 
since,  were  The  Life  of  Hannibal,  and  The  Histo- 
ry of  Sir  WilUam  Wallace.  Hannibal  gave  my 
young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in 
raptures  up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum 
and  bag-pipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  to 
be  a  soldier ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured 
a  Scottish  prigudice  into  my  veins,  which  will 
boil  along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  shut 
in  eternal  rest 

Polemical  divinity  about  this  time  was  putting 
the  country  half  mad,  and  I,  ambitious  of  shin- 
ing in  conversation  parties  on  Sundays,  between 
sermons,  at  funerals,  &c.,  used  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much  heat 
and  indiscretion,  that  I  raised  a  hue  and  cry  of 
heresy  against  me,  which  has  not  ceased  to  this 
hour. 

My  vicinity  to  Ayr  was  of  some  advantage  to 
me.  My  social  disposition,  when  not  checked 
by  some  modifications  of  spirited  pride,  was  like 
our  catechism  definition  of  infinitude,  without 


bounds  or  limits.  I  formed  several  oonnexioBa 
with  other  younkers,  who  possessed  superior  ad- 
vantages ;  the  youngling  actors  who  were  busy 
in  the  rehearsal  of  parts,  in  which  they  were 
shortly  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  life,  where, 
alas!  I  was  destined  to  drudge  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  not  commonly  at  this  green  age, 
that  our  young  gentry  have  a  Just  sense  of  the 
immense  distance  between  them  and  their  ragged 
playfellows.  It  takes  a  few  dashes  into  the 
world,  to  give  the  young  great  man  that  proper, 
decent,  unnoticing  disregard  for  the  poor,  insig^ 
nificant  stupid  devils,  the  mechanics  and  pea- 
santry around  him,  who  were,  perhaps,  bom  in 
the  same  village.  My  young  superiors  never 
insulted  the  clouterly  appearance  of  my  plough- 
boy  carcase,  the  two  extremes  of  which  were 
often  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  all  the 
seasons.  They  would  give  me  stray  volumes  of 
books ;  among  them,  even  then,  I  could  pick  up 
some  observations,  and  one,  whose  heart,  I  am 
sure,  not  even  the  <'  Munny  Begum"  scenes  have 
tainted,  helped  me  to  a  little  French.  Parting 
with  these  my  young  fHends  and  benefactors,  as 
they  occasionally  went  off  for  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  was  often  to  me  a  sore  affliction ;  but  1 
was  soon  called  to  more  serious  evils.  My 
father's  generous  master  died  I  the  farm  proved 
a  ruinous  bargain ;  and  to  clench  the  misfortune, 
we  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for 
the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my  tale  of 
"  The  Twa  Dogs."  My  father  was  advanced  in 
life  when  he  married ;  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  and  he,  worn  out  by  early  hardships, 
was  unfit  for  labour.  My  father*s  spirit  was 
soon  irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.  There 
was  a  freedom  in  his  lease  in  two  years  more, 
and  to  weather  these  two  years,  we  retrenched 
our  expenses.  We  lived  very  poorly:  I  was  a 
dexterous  ploughman  for  my  age ;  and  the  next 
eldest  to  me  was  a  brother  (Gilbert),  who  could 
drive  the  plough  very  well,  and  help  me  to 
thrash  the  corn.  A  novel-writer  might,  perhaps, 
have  viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, but  so  did  not  I ;  my  indignation  yet  boils 
at  the  recollection  of  the  scoundrel  factor's  in- 
solent threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us 
all  in  tears. 

This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a 
hermit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley- 
slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year ;  alitUe 
before  which  period  I  first  committed  the  sin  of 
rhyme.  *  You  know  our  country  custom  of  ecu- 
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pling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in 
the  labours  of  harrest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn, 
mj  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year 
younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  English 
denies  me  the  poifer  of  doing  her  justice  in  that 
language,  but  you  know  the  Scottish  idiom:  she 
was  a  "bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass."  In  short, 
she,  altogether  unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated 
me  in  that  delicious  passion,  which,  in  spite  of 
acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and 
bookworm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of 
human  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  here  below  I 
How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell ; 
jou  medical  people  talk  much  of  infection  from 
breathing  the  same  air,  the  touch,  &c.;  but  I 
never  expressly  said  I  loved  her.— Indeed,  I  did 
not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening 
from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice 
made  my  heart-strings  thrill  like  an  ^olian 
harp ;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such 
a  furious  ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over 
her  little  hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings 
and  thistles.  Among  her  other  love-inspiring 
qualities,  she  sung  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  fa- 
vourite reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  em- 
bodied vehicle  in  ryhme.  I  was  not  so  presump- 
tuoiis  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses 
like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had 
Greek  and  Latin;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song 
which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  coun- 
try laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's  maids, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he ;  for 
excepting  that  he  could  smear  sheep,  and  cast 
peatd,  bis  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself. 

Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry ;  which 
at  times  have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  my  highest  en- 
joyment. My  father  struggled  on  till  he  reached 
the  freedom  in  his  lease,  when  he  entered  on  a 
larger  farm,  about  ten  miles  farther  in  the  coun- 
try. The  nature  of  the  bargain  he  made  was 
such  as  to  throw  a  little  ready  money  into  his 
hands  at  the  commencement  of  his  lease,  other- 
wise the  affair  would  have  been  impracticable. 
For  four  years  we  lived  comfortably  here,  but  a 
difference  commencing  between  him  and  his 
landlord  as  to  terms,  after  three  years  tossing 
and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my  father 
was  just  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  a 
consumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises, 
23 


kindly  stepped  in,  and  carried  him  away,  to 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weAry  are  at  rest ! 

It  is  during  the  time  that  we  lived  on  this  farm 
that  my  little  story  is  most  eventful.  I  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  perhaps,  the  most 
ungainly  awkward  boy  in  the  parish — ^no  toliiairf 
was  less  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
What  I  knew  of  ancient  story  was  gathered 
from  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammars ;  and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  mo- 
dern manners,  of  literature,  and  criticism,  I  got 
from  the  Spectator.  These,  with  Pope's  Works, 
some  Plays  of  Shakspearo,  TuU  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  the  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  His 
tory  of  the  Bible,  Justice's  British  Gardener's 
Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures,  Allan  Ramsay's 
Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  and 
Hervey's  Meditations,  had  formed  the  whole  of 
my  reading.  The  collection  of  Songs  was  my 
vade  meeum.  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse 
by  verse ;  carefully  noting  the  true  tender,  or 
sublime,  from  affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic 
craft,  such  as  it  is. 

In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners 
a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing-school. 
My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what 
to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  My  father,  as  I  said  before,  was  sub- 
ject to  strong  passions ;  from  that  instance  of 
disobedience  in  me,  he  took  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
me,  which,  I  believe,  was  one  cause  of  the  dissi- 
pation which  marked  my  succeeding  years.  I 
say  dissipation,  comparatively  with  the  strict- 
ness, and  sobriety,  and  regularity  of  Presby- 
terian country  life ;  for  though  the  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the  sole 
lights  of  my  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  and 
virtue  kept  mo  for  several  years  afterwards 
within  the  line  of  innocence.  The  great  mis- 
fortune of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim.  I  had 
felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  I  saw  my  father's 
situation  entailed  on  me  perpetual  labour. 
The  only  two  openings  by  which  I  could  entei^ 
the  temple  of  fortune  were  the  gate  of  nig- 
gardly economy,  or  the  path  of  little  chican- 
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ing  bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  contracted 
an  aperture  I  never  coold  squeeze  myself  into 
it — the  last  I  always  hated — ^there  was  con- 
tamination in  the  yery  entrance !  Thus  aban- 
doned of  aim  or  view  in  life,  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  natiye 
hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  obseryation  and  re- 
mark ;  a  constitutional  melancholy  or  hypochon- 
drioAm  that  made  me  fly  solitude ;  add  to  these 
incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputation  for  book- 
ish knowledge,  a  certain  wild  logical  talent, 
and  a  strength  of  thought,  something  like  the 
rudiments  of  good  sense ;  and  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest 
where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder  that 
always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them.  But  far  beyond  all  other 
impulses  of  my  heart,  was  un  penchant  d  r adora- 
ble vioitii  du  genre  kumain.  My  heart  was  com- 
pletely tinder,  and  was  eternally  lighted  up  by 
some  goddess  or  other ;  and,  as  in  every  other 
warfare  in  this  world,  my  fortune  was  various ; 
sometimes  I  was  received  with  favour,  and  some- 
times I  was  mortified  with  a  repulse.  At  the 
plough,  scythe,  or  reap-hook,  I  feared  no  com- 
petitor, and  thus  I  set  absolute  want  at  defiance; 
and  as  I  never  cared  farther  for  -my  labours 
than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I  spent  the 
evenings  in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A 
counti'y  lad  seldom  carries  on  a  love  adventure 
without  an  assisting  confidant.  I  possessed  a 
curiosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexterity  that  re- 
commended me  as  a  proper  second  on  these 
occasions ;  and  I  dare  say,  I  felt  as  much  plea- 
sure in  being  in  the  secret  of  half  the  loves  of 
the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  as  ever  did  statesman 
in  knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  very  goose-feather  in  my  hand 
seems  to  know  instinctively  the  well-worn  path  of 
my  imagination,  the  favourite  theme  of  my  song ; 
and  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  giving  you 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  the  love-adventures 
of  my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of  the 
farm-house  and  cottage ;  but  the  grave  sons  of 
science,  ambition,  or  avarice  baptize  these 
things  by  the  name  of  follies.  To  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  labour  and  poverty  they  are  mat- 
ters of  the  most  serious  nature :  to  them  the 
ardent  hope,  the  stolen  interview,  the  tender 
farewell,  are  the  greatest  and  most  delicious 
parts  of  their  enjoyments. 

Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made 
Bome  alteration  in  my  mind  and  manners,  was. 


that  I  spent  my  nineteenth  Bummer  on  a  smug- 
gling coast,  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a 
noted  school  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying, 
dialling,  &c.,  in  whiqh  I  made  a  pretty  good 
progress.  But  I  made  a  greater  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  contraband 
trade  was  at  that  time  very  Buccessful,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in  with  those 
who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot 
and  roaring  dissipation  were,  till  this  time,  new 
to  me ;  but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Here, 
though  I  learnt  to  fill  my  glass,  and  to  mix 
without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I  went 
on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry,  till  the 
sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  which  is  always  a 
carnival  in  my  bosom,  when  a  charming  fillette, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  mj 
trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  spheres  of  my  studies.  I,  howeyer,  stmgglcd 
on  with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  dajs 
more ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charm- 
ing noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met 
my  angel, 

«  Like  ProMrpine  gatharing  ^owtn^ 
HerMlfa  fairer  flower *'i 

It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more 
good  at  school.  The  remaining  week  I  stayed  I 
did  nothing  but  craze  the  faculties  of  my  soul 
about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her ;  and  the 
two  last  nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had 
sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest 
and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless. 

I  returned  home  very  considerably  improved. 
My  reading  was  enlarged  with  the  yery  import- 
ant addition  of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's 
works;  I  had  seen  human  nature  in  a  new 
phasis ;  and  I  engaged  several  of  my  schoolfel- 
lows to  keep  up  a  literary  correspondence  with 
me.  This  improved  me  in  composition.  I  had 
met  with  a  collection  of  letters  by  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them 
most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  o^  any  of  my  own 
letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  composition  of  most  of  my 
correspondents  flattered  my  vanity.  I  carried 
this  whim  so  far,  that  though  I  had  not  three- 
farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the  world,  yet 
almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters 
as  if  I  had  been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  the 
day-book  and  ledger. 

My  life  flowed  on  much  in  the  same  course 
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till  my  twenty-third  year.  Vive  Vamour,  et  vive 
la  hagatdle,  were  my  sole  principles  of  action. 
The  addition  oS  two  more  authors  to  my  library 
gaye  me  great  pleasure;  Sterne  and  Mackeniie 
— Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  were 
my  bosom  fayourites.  Poesy  was  still  a  darling 
walk  for  my  mind,  but  it  was  only  indulged  in' 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  hour.  I  had 
usually  half  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  on  hand  ;  I 
took  up  one  or  other,  as  it  suited  the  momentary 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it 
bordered  on  fatigue.  My  passions,  when  once 
lighted  up,  raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they 
got  Tent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  the  conning  oyer 
my  yerses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into  quiet  t 
None  of  the  rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print, 
except  "Winter,  a  dirge,"  the  eldest  of  my 
printed  pieces ;  "  The  Death  of  poor  Maillie," 
"John  Barleycorn,"  and  songs  first,  second,  and 
third.  Song  second  was  the  ebullition  of  that 
passion  which  ended  the  forementioned  school- 
business. 

My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  import- 
ant 8Bra.  Partly  through  whim,  and  partly 
that  I  wished  to  set  about  doing  something  in 
life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighbouring 
town  (Irvine)  to  learn  his  trade.  This  was  an 
unlucky  affair.  My  *  *  ♦  and  to  finish  the 
whole,  as  we  were  giving  a  welcome  carousal  to 
the  new  year,  the  shop  took  fire  and  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth 
a  sixpence. 

I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  scheme ;  the 
clouds  of  misfortune  were  gathering  thick  round 
my  father's  head ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
he  was  risibly  far  gone  in  a  consumption ;  and 
to  crown  my  distresses,  a  belle  /UU,  whom  I 
adored,  and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  meet 
me  in  the  field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with 
peculiar  circumstances  of  mortification.  The 
finishing  evil  that  brought  up  the  rear  of  this 
infernal  file,  was  my  cobstitutional  melancholy 
being  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  three 
months  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be 
envied  by  the  hopeless  wretches  who  have  got 
their  mittimus — depart  from  me,  ye  cursed! 

From  this  adventure  I  learned  something  of  a 
town  life ;  but  the  principal  thing  which  gave 
my  mind  a  turn,  was  a  friendship  I  formed  with 
a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble  character,  but  a 
hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He  was  the  son  of 
A  simple  mechanic ;  ^ut  a  great  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  taking  him  under  his  patronage, 


gave  him  a  genteel  education,  with  a  riew  of 
bettering  his  situation  in  life.  The  patron 
dying  just  as  he  was  ready  to  launch  out  into 
the  world,  the  poor  fellow  in  despair  went  to 
sea ;  where,  after  a  variety  of  good  and  ill-for- 
tune, a  little  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him 
he  had  been  set  on  shore  by  an  American  pri- 
vateer, on  the  wild  coast  of  Connaught,  strip- 
ped of  everything.  I  cannot  quit  this  poor  fel- 
low's story  without  adding,  that  he  is  at  this 
time  master  of  a  large  West-Indiaman  belonging 
to  the  Thames. 

His  mind  was  fraught  with  independence, 
magnanimity,  and  every  manly  virtue.  I  loved 
and  admired  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  course  strove  to  imitate  him.  In  some  mea- 
sure I  succeeded;  I  had  pride  before,  but  he 
taught  it  to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine, 
and  I  was  all  attention  to  learn.  He  was  the 
only  man  I  ever  saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than 
myself  where  woman  was  the  presiding  star ; 
but  he  spoke  of  illicit  love  with  the  lerity  of  a 
sailor,  which  hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  hor- 
ror. Here  his  friendship  did  me  a  mischief,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  soon  after  I  resumed 
the  plough,  I  wrote  the  "  Poet's  Welcome."  * 
My  reading  only  increased  while  in  this  town 
by  two  stray  volumes  of  Pamela,  and  one  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  which  gave  me  some 
idea  of  novels.  Rhyme,  except  some  religious 
pieces  that  are  in  print,  I  had  given  up  ;  but 
meeting  with  Fergusson's  Scottish  Poems,  I 
strung  anew  my  wildly-sounding  lyre  with  emu- 
lating, vigour.  When  my  father  died,  his  all 
went  among  the  hell-hounds  that  growl  in  the 
kennel  of  justice ;  but  we  made  a  shift  to  col- 
lect a  little  money  in  the  family  amongst  us, 
with  which,  to  keep  us  together,  my  brother  and 
I  took  a  neighbouring  farm.  My  brother  want- 
ed my  hair-brained  imagination,  as  well  as  my 
social  and  amorous  madness ;  but  in  good  sense, 
and  every  sober  qualification,  he  was  far  my  su- 
perior. 

I  entered  on  this  farm  with  a  full  resolution, 
"come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise !"  I  read  farming 
books,  I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  markets ; 
and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  and  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a 
wise  man ;  but  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately 
buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a  late  har* 

1  "  Rob  the  Rhymer's  Welcome  to  his  Baitard  Child  ^' 
—See  Poem  XXXin. 
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rest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset  all 
my  wisdom,  and  I  retamed,  **  like  the  dog  to 
his  Tomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire.'* 

I  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  maker  of  rhymes.  The  first  of  my  poetic 
offspring  that  saw  the  light,  was  a  bnrlesqne  la- 
mentation on  a  quarrel  between  two  rererend 
Calyinists,  both  of  them  dramatU  pwrMonm  in 
<<Holy  Fair."  I  had  a  notion  myself  that 
the  piece  had  some  merit;  but,  to  prevent 
the  worst,  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend, 
who  was  very  fond  of  such  things,  and  told  him 
that  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
but  that  I  thought  it  pretty  clever.  With  a  cer- 
tain description  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  it 
met  with  a  roar  of  applause.  '*  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer"  next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed 
the  kirk-session  so  much,  that  they  held  several 
meetings  to  look  over  their  spiritual  artillery,  if 
haply  any  of  it  might  be  pointed  against  pro- 
fane rhymers.  Unluckily  for  me,  my  wander- 
ings led  me  on  another  side,  within  point-blank 
shot  of  their  heaviest  metal.  This  is  the  unfor- 
tunate story  that  gave  rise  to  my  printed  poem, 
<*  The  Lament."  This  was  a  most  melancholy 
affair,  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  ^o  reflect  on,  and 
had  very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  qualifications  for  a  place  among  those 
who  have  lost  the  chart,  and  mistaken  the  reck- 
oning of  rationality.  I  gave  up  my  part  of 
the  farm  to  my  brother ;  in  truth  it  was  only 
nominally  mine ;  and  made  what  little  prepara- 
tion was  in  my  power  for  Jamaica.  But,  before 
leaving  my  native  country  for  ever,  I  resolved 
to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my  produc- 
tions as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power ;  I 
thought  they  had  merit;  and  it  was  a  deli- 
cious idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow, 
even  though  it  should  never  reach  my  ears — a 
poor  negro-driver — or  perhaps  a  victim  to  that 
inhospitable  clime,  and  gone  to  the  world  of 
spirits  I  I  can  truly  say,  iYi^Xpauvre  inconnu  as 
I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea 
of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I  have  at  this 
moment,  when  the  public  has  decided  in  their 
favour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion  that  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  of  which  we  see  thousands 
daily  guilty,  are  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
themselves. — To  know  myself  had  been  all  along 
my  constant  study.  I  weighed  myself  alone  ;  I 
balanced  myself  with  others  ;  I  watched  every 


means  of  information,  to  see  how  much  ground 
I  occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied 
assiduously  Nature's  dengn  in  my  formation-^ 
where  the  lights  and  shades  in  mj  character 
were  intended.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems 
would  meet  with  some  applause ;  but,  at  the 
worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deafen 
the  voice  of  censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West 
Indian  scenes  make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw 
off  six  hundred  copies,  of  which  I  had  got  sub- 
scriptions for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.-^ 
My  vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception 
I  met  with  ftom  the  public;  and  besides  I 
pocketed,  all  expenses  deducted,  nearly  twen^ 
pounds.  This  sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I 
was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for  want  of 
money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as  I 
was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  waft- 
ing me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the 
Clyde,  for 

«  HoDgry  rain  had  in«  in  the  wind.*' 

I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from 
covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail; 
as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the 
merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had 
taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in 
Caledonia — "The  gloomy  night  is  gathering 
fast."  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition. 
The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics  for  whose 
applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.  His  opinion, 
that  I  would  meet  with  encouragement  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without 
a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  dngle  letter  of  in- 
troduction. The  baneful  star  that  had  so  long 
shed  its  blasting  influence  in  my  zenith,  for  once 
made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir;  and  a  kind 
Providence  placed  me  under  the  patronage 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn.  Oublie-moi,  grand  Dteu^  «i  jamait  j€ 
Vouhlie! 

I  need  relate  no  farther.  At  Edinbur^  I 
was  in  a  new  world ;  I  mingled  among  many 
classes  of  men,  but  all  of  them  new  to  me,  and 
I  was  all  attention  to  <<  catch"  the  characters 
and  "  the  manners  living  as  they  rise."  Whe« 
ther  I  have  profited,  time  will  show. 
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My  most  respeetAil  oompliments  to  Miss  Wil- 
liams. Her  very  elegant  and  friendly  letter  I 
cannot  answer  at  present,  as  my  presence  is  re- 
quisite in  Edinburgh,  and  I  set  out  to-morrow. 

B.  B. 


LXXV. 
TO  BOBEBT  AINSLIE,  ESa, 

BISBTWILL   DUN8B. 

fThi*  eharaetaristio  letter  waa  first  pabliihed  by  Bir 
Herrii  Nicolas;  others,  still  more  characteristiCi  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  gentieman^  are  abroad :  how  they 
•scaped  from  private  keeping  is  a  sort  of  a  riddle.] 

SdMurffh,  2SdAuffust^  1787. 

"  As  I  gaed  op  to  Doase 
To  warp  a  pickle  yam, 
Robin,  silly  body, 
He  gat  me  wi*  bairn." 

Fbom  henceforth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  set  off  with  my  letters  like  the  period- 
ical writers,  yiz.  prefix  a  kind  of  text,  quoted 
from  some  classic  of  undoubted  authority,  such 
as  the  author  of  the  immortal  piece,  of  which 
my  text  is  a  part.  What  I  have  to  say  on  my 
text  is  exhausted  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  you 
the  other  day,  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiring  yours  from  luTcrkeithing ;  and  sure 
never  was  anything  more  lucky,  as  I  have  but 
the  time  to  write  this,  that  Mr.  Nicol,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,*  takes  to  correct  a 
proof-sheet  of  a  thesis.  They  are  gabbling 
Latin  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  my  own 
soul  is  saying  in  my  own  skull,  so  I  must  Just 
give  you  a  matter-of-fact  sentence  or  two,  and 
end,  if  time  permit,  wit&  a  verse  de  rei  genera- 
tione.  To-morrow  I  leave  Edinburgh  in  a 
chaise ;  Nicol  thinks  it  more  comfortable  than 
horseback,  to  which  I  say.  Amen;  so  Jenny 
Geddes  goes  home  to  Ayrshire,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  my  mother's,  wi'  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 

Now  for  a  modest  verse  of  classical  authority: 

The  cats  like  kitchen ; 

The  dogs  like  broo ; 
The  lasses  like  the  lads  weel, 

And  th*  auld  wives  too. 

OHOBirS. 

And  we're  a'  noddin, 

Nid,  nid,  noddin, 
We're  a'  noddin  fou  at  e'en. 


If  this  does  not  please  you,  let  me  hear  from 
you ;  if  you  write  any  time  before  the  1st  of 
September,  direct  to  Inverness,  to  be  left  at  the 
post-office  till  called  for;  the  next  week  at 
Aberdeen,  the  next  at  Edinburgh. 

The  sheet  is  done,  and  I  shall  just  oondule 
with  assuring  you  that 

I  am,  and  ever  with  pride  shall  be, 
My  dear  Sir,  &o. 

B.B. 

CaU  your  boy  what  you  think  proper,  only 
inteiject  Burns.  What  do  you  say  to  a  Scrip- 
ture  name?  Zimri  Bums  Ainslie,  or  Arohito- 
phel,  &c.,  look  your  Bible  for  these  two  heroes, 
if  you  do  this,  I  will  repay  the  compliment 


LXXVI. 


TO  MB.   BOBEBT  MUIB. 

[No  Scotsman  will  ever  read,  without  emotion,  the 
poet's  words  in  this  letter,  and  in  <*  ScoU  wha  hae  vn 
Wallace  bled,"  about  Bannockburn  and  its  glories.] 

StirUng,  2Uh  Augutt,  1787. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 

I  imtendbo  to  have  written  you  Arom  Edin- 
burgh, and  now  write  you  from  Stirling  to  make 
an  excuse.  Here  am  I,  on  my  way  to  Inver- 
ness, with  a  truly  original,  but  very  worthy 
man,  a  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
High-school,  in  Edinburgh.  I  left  Auld  Beekie 
yesterday  morning,  and  have  passed,  besides 
by-excursions,  Linlithgow,  Borrowstouness,  Fal- 
kirk, and  here  am  I  undoubtedly.  This  morn- 
ing I  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the  Graham, 
the  gallant  firiend  of  the  immortal  Wallace; 
and  two  hours  ago  I  said  a  fervent  prayer, 
for  Old  Caledonia,  over  the  hole  in  a  blue  whin- 
stone,  where  Bobert  de  Bruce  fixed  his  royal 
standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannockburn ;  and  just 
now,  from  Stirling  Castle,  I  have  seen  by  the 
setting  sun  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  windings 
of  Forth  through  the  rich  carse  of  Stirling,  and 
skirting  the  equally  rich  carse  of  Falkirk.  The 
crops  are  very  strong,  but  so  very  late,  that 
there  is  no  harvest,  except  a  ridge  or  two  per- 
haps in  ten  miles,  all  the  way  I  have  travelled 
from  Edinburgh. 

I  left  Andrew  Bruce  and  family  all  well.    I 
will  be  at  least  three  weeks  in  making  my  tour,  ^ 
as  I  shall  return  by  the  coast,  and  have  many 
people  to  call  for. 
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My  best  compliments  to  Charles,  our  dear 
kinsman  and  fellow-saint ;  and  Messrs.  W.  and 
H.  Parkers.  I  hope  Hughoc  is  going  on  and 
prospering  with  God  and  Miss  M'Causlin. 

If  I  could  think  on  anything  sprightly,  I  should 
let  you  hear  every  other  post ;  but  a  dull,  mat- 
ter-of-fact business,  like  this  scrawl,  the  less 
and  seldomer  one  writes,  the  better. 

Among  other  matters-of-fact  I  shall  add  this, 
that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged, 

R.  B. 


LXXVII. 


TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

[It  is  suppoMd  that  the  warmth  of  the  lover  came  in 
thia  letter  to  the  aid  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  in  his 
account  of  Charlotte  Hamilton.] 

Stirling,  28<A  Augutt,  1787. 
My  dear  Sib, 
Herb  am  I  on  my  way  to  InTemess.  I  have 
rambled  over  the  rich,  fertile  carses  of  Falkirk 
and  Sterling,  and  am  delighted  with  their  ap- 
pearance :  richly  waving  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
&c.,  but  no  harvest  at  all  yet,  except,  in  one  or 
two  places,  an  old  wife's  ridge.  Yesterday 
morning  I  rode  from  this  town  up  the  meander- 
ing Devon's  banks,  to  pay  my  respects  to  some 
Ayrshire  folks  at  Harvieston.  After  breakfast, 
we  made  a  party  to  go  and  see  the  famous  Cau- 
dron-linn,  a  remarkable  cascade  in  the  Dotod, 
about  five  miles  above  Harvieston;  and  after 
spending  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  I  ever 
had  in  my  life,  I  returned  to  Stirling  in  the 
OTening.  They  are  a  family.  Sir,  though  I  had 
not  had  any  prior  tie;  though  they  had  not 
been  the  brother  and  sisters  ef  a  certain  gene- 
rous friend  of  mine,  I  would  never  forget  them. 
I  am  told  you  have  not  seen  them  these  several 
years,  so  you  can  have  very  little  idea  of  what 
these  young  folks  are  now.  Your  brother  is  as 
tall  as  you  are,  but  slender  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  he  is  getting  the  better  of  those  consump- 
tive symptoms  which  I  suppose  you  know  were 
threatening  him.  His  make,  and  particularly 
his  manner,  resemble  you,  but  he  will  still  have 
a  finer  face.  (I  put  in  the  word  ttill  to  please 
Mrs.  Hamilton.)  Good  sense,  modesty,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  just  idea  of  that  respect  that 


man  owes  to  man,  and  has  a  right  in  his  torn 
to  exact,  are  striking  features  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  and,  what  with  me  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  he  has  a  heart  that  might  adorn  the 
breast  of  a  poet  I  Grace  has  a  good  figure,  anil 
the  look  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  but  no- 
thing else  remarkable  in  her  person.  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  so  striking  a  likeness  as  is  between 
her  and  your  little  Beenie ;  the  mouth  and  chin 
particularly.  She  is  reserved  at  first ;  but  as 
we  grew  better  acquainted,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  native  frankness  of  her  manner,  and  the 
sterling  sense  of  her  observation.  Of  Charlotte 
I  cannot  speak  in  common  terms  of  admiration: 
she  is  not  only  beautiful  but  lovely.  Her  form 
is  elegant;  her  features  not. regular,  but  they 
have  the  smile  of  sweetness  and  the  settled 
complacency  of  good  nature  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  her  complexion,  now  that  she  has 
happily  recovered  her  wonted  health,  is  equal 
to  Miss  Burnet's.  After  the  exercise  of  our 
riding  to  the  Falls,  Charlotte  was  exactly  Dr. 
Donne's  mistress : — 


-*<  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 


Bpoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  tlionght.'* 

Her  eyes  are  fascinating;  at  once  expressive 
of  good  sense,  tenderness,  and  a  noble  mind. 

I  do  not  give  you  all  this  account,  my  good 
Sir,  to  flatter  you.  I  mean  it  to  reproach  you. 
Such  relations  the  first  peer  in  the  realm  might 
own  with  pride ;  then  why  do  you  not  keep  up 
more  correspondence  with  these  so  amiable 
young  folks?  I  had  a  thousand  questions  to 
answer  about  you.  I  had  to  describe  the  little 
ones  with  the  minuteness  of  anatomy.  They 
were  highly  delighted  when  I  told  them  that 
John  was  so  good  a  boy,  and  so  fijie  a  scholar, 
and  that  Willie  was  going  on  still  very  pretty ; 
but  I  have  it  in  commission  to  tell  her  from 
them  that  beauty  is  a  poor  silly  bauble  without 
she  be  good.  Miss  Chalmers  I  had  left  in 
Edinburgh,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  only  Lady  Mackenzie  being 
rather  a  littie  alarmingly  ill  of  a  sore  throat 
somewhat  marred  our  enjoyment 

I  shall  not  be  in  Ayrshire  for  four  weeks. 
My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton.  Miss  Kennedy,  and  Doctor  Mackenzie. 
I  shall  probably  write  him  from  some  stage  or 

other. 

I  am  ever.  Sir, 

Yours  most  gratefully, 

B.B 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Lzxynx. 

TO  MR.  WALKER, 

BLAI&  OV  ATBOLI. 

tl^rofemor  Walker  w«s  a  native  of  Ayrahire,  and  an 
aecompliahed  MhoUr ;  be  law  Burns  often  in  Edinburgh ; 
he  saw  him  at  the  Earl  of  Atbol's  on  the  Bruar ;  he  yisited 
bim  too  at  Damfries ;  and  aAer  the  copyright  of  Carrie's 
edition  of  the  poet's  works  expired,  he  wrote,  with  much 
taste  and  feeling,  bis  life  anew,  and  edited  his  works— 
what  passed  under  his  own  observation  he  related  with 
truth  and  ease.] 

Invemuif  6th  September,  1787. 
Mt  bear  Sib, 

I  HAVE  just  time  to  write  the  foregoing,'  and 
to  tell  yon  that  it  was  (at  least  most  part  of  it) 
the  effusion  of  an  half-^honr  I  spent  at  Bmar. 
I  do  not  mean  it  was  extempore,  for  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bmsh  it  up  as  well  as  Mr. 
Nicol's  chat  and  the  jogging  of  the  chaise  would 
allow.  It  eases  my  heart  a  good  deal,  as 
rhyme  is  the  coin  with  which  a  poet  pays  his 
debts  of  honour  or  gratitude.  What  I  owe  to 
the  noble  family  of  Athol,  of  the  firs^  kind, 
I  shall  ever  proudly  boast ;  what  I  owe  of  the 
last,  so  help  me  God  in  my  hour  of  need !  I 
shall  never  forget. 

The  "  little  angel-band  I"  I  declare  I  prayed 
for  them  very  sincerely  to-day  at  the  Fall  of 
Fyers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fine  family- 
piece  I  saw  at  Blair;  the  amiable,  the  truly 
noble  duchess,  with  her  smiling  little  seraph  in 
her  lap,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  the  lovely 
**  olive  plants,"  as  the  Hebrew  bard  finely  says» 
round  the  happy  mother:  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
G — ;  the  lovely  sweet  Miss  C,  &c.  I  wish  I 
had  the  powers  of  Guido  to  do  them  justice ! 
My  Lord  Duke's  kind  hospitality — markedjy 
kind  indeed.  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray's  charms 
of  conversation — Sir  W.  Murray's  friendship. 
In  short,  the  recollection  of  all  that  polite, 
agreeable  company  raises  an  honest  glow  in  my 
bosom. 


LXXIX. 

TO  MR.   GILBERT  BURNS. 

[The  letters  of  Robert  to  Gilbert  are  neither  many  nor 
important :  the  latter  was  a  calm,  considerate,  sensible 
man,  with  nothing  poetic  in  his  composition :  he  died 
lately,  much  and  widely  respected.] 

1  The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar- water 


Edinkurgh,  Uth  September,  1787. 
Mt  biak  Brothib, 

I  A&BivBD  here  safe  yesterday  evening,  after 
a  tour  of  twenty-two  days,  and  travelling  near 
six  hundred  miles,  windings  included.  My 
farthest  stretch  was  about  ten  miles  beyond 
Inverness.  I  went  through  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands  by  Crieff,  Taymouth,  the  famous  seat 
of  Lord  Breadalbane,  down  the  Tay,  among 
cascades  and  druidical  circles  of  stones,  to 
Dunkeld,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  thence 
across  the  Tay,  and  up  one  of  his  tributary 
streams  to  Blair  of  Athole,  another  of  the 
duke's  seats,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  spend- 
ing nearly  two  days  with  his  grace  and  family ; 
thence  many  miles  through  a  wild  country, 
among  cliffs  gray  with  eternal  snows  and  gloomy 
savage  glens,  till  I  crossed  Spey  and  went  down 
the  stream  through  Strathspey,  so  famous  in 
Scottish  music ;  Badenoch,  &c.,  till  I  reached 
Grant  Castle,  where  I  spent  half  a  day  with 
Sir  James  Grant  and  family ;  and  then  crossed 
the  country  for  Fort  George,  but  called  by  the 
way  at  Cawdor,  the  ancient  seat  of  Macbeth  ; 
there  I  saw  the  identical  bed,  in  which  tradition 
says  king  Duncan  was  murdered :  lastly,  from 
Fort  George  to  Inverness. 

I  returned  by  the  coast,  through  Nairn,  Forres, 
and  so  on,  to  Aberdeen,  thence  to  Stonehive, 
where  James  Bumess,  from  Montrose,  met  me ' 
by  appointment  I  spent  two  days  among  our 
relations,  and  found  our  aunts,  Jean  and  Isabel, 
still  alive,  and  hale  old  women.  John  Cairn, 
though  bom  the  same  year  with  our  father, 
walks  as  vigorously  as  I  can :  they  have  had 
several  letters  from  his  son  in  New  York.  "Wil- 
liam Brand  is  likewise  a  stout  old  fellow ;  but 
farther  particulars  I  delay  till  I  see  you,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  rest  of  my 
stages  are  not  worth  rehearsing:  warm  as  I 
was  from  Ossian's  country,  where  I  had  seen 
his  very  grave,  what  oared  I  for  fishing- towns 
or  fertile  carses  ?  I  slept  at  the  famous  Brodie 
of  Brodie's  one  night,  and  dined  at  Gordon  Cas- 
tle next  day,  with  the  duke,  duchess  and  fami- 
ly. I  am  thinking  to  cause  my  old  mare  to  meet 
me,  by  means  of  John  Ronald,  at  Glasgow ;  but 
you  shall  hear  farther  from  me  before  I  leave 
Edinburgh.  My  duty  and  many  compliments 
from  the  north  to  my  mother ;  and  my  brotherly 
compliments  to  the  rest  I  have  been  trying  for 
a  berth  for  William,  but  am  not  likely  to  be  sue 
oessful.    Farewell.  B.  B. 
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LXXX. 
TO  MISS  MARGARET  CHALMERS. 

(now  MB8.  HAT.) 

[To  Margaret  Chalmera,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Jamea  Chalmera,  Eaq.,  of  Fingland,  it  ia  aaid  that  Boms 
eonfided  hia  affection  to  Charlotte  Hamilton :  his  lettera 
to  Miss  Chalmersi  like  those  to  Mra.  Dunlop,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  good  aense  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
freedom.] 

Sq)t.  26,  1787. 

I  BIND  Charlotte  the  first  number  of  the 
tfongs  ;  I  would  not  wait  for  the  second  number ; 
I  hate  delays  in  little  marks  of  friendship,  as  I 
hate  dissimulatioji  in  the  lang^oage  of  the  heart 
I  am  determined  to  pay  Charlotte  a  poeUc  oom- 
pUment,  if  I  could  hit  on  some  glorious  old 
Scotch  air,  in  number  second.^  Tou  will  see  a 
small  attempt  ou  a  shred  of  paper  in  the  book : 
but  though  Br.  Blacklook  commended  it  Tery 
highly,  I  am  not  just  satisfied  with  it  myself.  I 
intend  to  make  it  a  description  of  some  kind : 
the  whining  cant  of  love,  except  in  real  pas- 
sion, and  bj  a  masterly  hand,  is  to  me  as  insuf- 
ferable as  the  preaching  cant  of  old  Father 
Smeaton,  whig-minister  at  Kilmaurs.  Barts, 
flames,  cupids,  loves,  graces,  and  all  that  far- 
rago, are  just  a  Mauchline  *  *  *  *  %  senseless 
rabble. 

I  got  an  excellent  poetic  epistle  yesternight 
from  the  old,  venerable  author  of  "  Tullochgo- 
rum,"  "  John  of  Badenyon,"  &c.  I  suppose  you 
know  he  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  by  far  the  finest 
poetic  compliment  I  ever  got  I  will  send  you 
a  cop}  of  it 

I  go  on  Thursday  or  Friday  to  BumMes,  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Miller  about  his  farm8.^Bo  tell 
that  to  Lady  Mackenzie,  that  she  may  give  me 
credit  for  a  little  wisdom.  "  I  Wisdom  dwell 
with  Prudence."  What  a  blessed  fire-side  1 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  pass  a  winter  evening 
under  their  venerable  roof  I  and  smoke  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  or  drink  water-gruel  with  theml 
What  solemn,  lengthened,  laughter-quashing 
gravity  of  phiz  I  What  sage  remarks  on  the 
good-for-nothing  sons  and  daughters  of  indis- 
cretion and  folly  I  And  what  frugal  lessons,  as 
t^e  straitened  the  fire-side  circle,  on  the  uses  of 
the  poker  and  tongs  I 

Miss  N.  is  very  well,  and  begs  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  old  way  to  you.  I  used  all  my  elo- 
quence,  all  the  persuasive  flourishes   of  the 


1  Of  the  Scots  Musical  Museum 


hand,  and  heart-melting  modulation  of  periods 
in  my  power,  to  urge  her  out  to  Harvieston,  but 
all  in  vain.  My  rhetoric  seems  quite  to  have  lost 
its  elFect  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankind.  I  have 
seen  the  day — but  that  is  a  "  tale  of  other  years.*' 
— In  my  conscience  I  believe  that  my  heart  has 
been  so  oft  on  fire  that  it  is  absolutely  vitrified. 
I  look  on  the  sex  with  something  like  the  admi- 
ration with  which  I  regard  the  stany  sky  in  a 
frosty  Becember  night  I  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  Creator's  workmanship ;  I  am  charmed 
with  the  wild  but  graceful  eccentricity  of  their 
motions,  and — ^wish  them  good  night.  I  mean 
this  with  respect  to  a  certain  passion  dont  fd 
eu  rhormeur  ePitre  un  nUurable  etdave :  as  for 
friendship,  you  and  Charlotte  have  given  me 
pleasure,  permanent  pleasure,  "  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  nor  take  away,"  I  hope ;  and  which 
will  outlast  the  heavens  and  thp  earth. 

B.  B. 


LXXXI. 

TO  MISS   MARGARET  CHALMERS. 

[That  fine  song, "  The  Banks  of  the  Bevon,»  dedicated 
to  the  charms  of  Charlotte  Hamilton,  was  enclosed  in  the 
following  letter.] 

Without  date. 

I HAYB  been  at  Bumfries,  and  at  one  visit  more 
shall  be  decided  about  a  farm  in  that  country. 
I  am  rather  hopeless  in  it ;  but  as  my  brother 
is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  is,  besides,  an  ex- 
ceedingly prudent,  sober  man  (qualities  which 
are  only  a  younger  brother's  fortune  in  our 
family),  I  am  determined,  if  my  Bumfries  bu- 
siness fail  me,  to  return  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  at  our  leisure  take  another  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  assure  you  I  look  for  high  compliments  from 
you  and  Charlotte  on  this  very  sage  instance  of 
my  unfathomable,  incomprehensible  wisdom. 
Talking  of  Charlotte,  I  must  tell  her  that  I  have, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  paid  her  a  poetic  com- 
pliment, now  completed.  The  air  is  admirable : 
true  old  Highland.  It  was  the  tune  of  a  Gaelic 
song,  which  an  Inveme&s  lady  sung  me  when  I 
was  there ;  and  I  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  I 
begged  her  to  write  me  a  set  of  it  from  her  sing- 
ing; for  it  had  never  been  set  before.  I  am 
fixed  that  it  shall  go  in  Johnson's  next  number ; 
so  Charlotte  and  you  need  not  spend  your  pre- 
cious time  in  contradicting  me.  I  won't  say  the 
poetry  is  first-rate ;  though  I  am  convinced  it  is 


OF  ROBERT   BURNS. 
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very  well ;  and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  with 
compliments  to  ladies,  it  is  not  only  sincere, 
bat  jnst.  B.  B. 


LXXXfl. 
TO  JAMES  HOT,  ESQ. 

OOEDOV  0A8TLI. 

[James  Hoy,  librarian  of  Oordon  Castle,  was,  it  is 
said,  the  gentleman  whom  his  grace  of  Grordon  sent  with 
a  message  inviting  in  vain  that  *<  obstinate  son  of  Latin 
prose,"  Nieol,  to  stop  and  enjoy  himself.] 

Edinburgh,  20<A  October,  1787. 
Sir, 

I  WILL  defend  my  conduct  in  giving  you  this 
trouble,  on  the  best  of  Cliristian  principles — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." — I  shall  cer- 
tainly, among  my  legacies,  leave  my  latest  curse 
to  that  unlucky  predicament  which  hurried — 
tore  me  away  firom  Castle  Gordon.  May  that 
obstinate  son  of  Latin  prose  [Nicol]  be  curst  to 
Scotch  mile  periods,  and  damned  to  seven  league 
paragraphs ;  while  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Gender,  Number,  and  Time,  under  the  ragged 
banners  of  Dissonance  and  Disarrangement,  eter- 
nally rank  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  strengthen  the  small  claim  I 
have  to  your  acquaintance,  by  the  following  re- 
quest An  engraver,  James  Johnson,  in  Edin- 
burgh, has,  not  from  mercenary  views,  butftrom 
an  honest,  Scotch  enthusiasm,  set  about  collect- 
ing all  our  native  songs  and  setting  them  to 
music ;  particularly  those  that  have  never  been 
set  before.  Clarke,  the  well  known  musician, 
presides  over  the  musical  arrangement,  and  Drs. 
Beattie  and  Blacklock,  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Wood- 
houselee,  and  your  humble  servant  to  the  utmost 
of  his  small  power,  assist  in  collecting  the  old 
poetry,  or  sometimes  for  a  fine  air  make  a  stanza, 
when  it  has  no  words.  The  brats,  too  tedious 
to  mention,  claim  a  parental  pang  from  my  bard- 
ship.  I  suppose  it  will  appear  in  Johnson's  se- 
cond number — ^the  first  was  published  before  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  My  request  is — "  Cauld 
Kail  in  Aberdeen,"  is  one  intended  for  this 
number,  and  I  beg  a  copy  of  his  Grace  of  Gor- 
don's words  to  it,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
repeat  to  me.  Ton  may  be  sure  we  won't  pre- 
fix the  author's  name,  except  you  like,  though  I 
look  on  it  as  no  small  merit  to  this  work  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  authors  of  our  old  Scotch 
songs,  names  almosi'.  forgotten,  will  be  inserted. 


I  do  not  well  know  where  to  write  to  you — ^I 
rather  write  at  you ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  oblig- 
ing, immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  as  to  write 
me  a  few  lines,  I  shall  perhaps  pay  you  in  kind, 
though  not  in  quality.  Johnson's  terms  are : — 
each  number  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  to  con- 
sist at  least  of  a  hundred  Scotch  songs,  with 
basses  for  the  harpsichord,  &c.  The  price  to 
subscribers  6s. ;  to  non-subscribers  6s.  He  will 
have  three  numbers  I  coigecture. 

My  direction  for  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  at 
Mr.  William  Cruikshank's,  St.  James's-square, 
New-town,  Edinburgh. 

I  am, 

Sir,   ^ 
Tour's  to  command, 

B.  B. 


Lxxxm. 


TO  BEV.  JOHN  SKINNEB. 

[The  songs  of  «  TuIIochgomm,"  and  "  John  of  Baden- 
yon,"  have  made  the  name  of  Skinner  dear  to  ail  lovers 
of  Scottish  verse :  he  was  a  man  eheerfnl  and  pions,  nor 
did  the  family  talent  expire  with  him :  his  son  became 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen.] 

Edinburgh,  October  26,  1787. 

BEYSRIirD  AND  YsNEnABLE  SiB, 

Accept,  in  plain  dull  prose,  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  best  poetical  compliment  I  ever 
received.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  as  a  poet,  you 
have  conjufed  up  an  airy  demon  of  vanity  in 
my  fancy,  which  the  best  abilities  in  your  other 
capacity  would  be  ill  able  to  lay.  I  regret,  and 
while  I  live  I  shall  regret,  that  when  I  was  in 
the  north,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  paying  a 
younger  brother's  dutiful  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  best  Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw^ 
"  Tullochgorum's  my  delight  I"  The  world  may 
think  slightingly  of  the  craft  of  song-making, 
if  they  please,  but,  as  Job  says — *<OhI  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book  I" — ^let  them 
try.  There  is  a  certain  something  in  the  old 
Scotch  songs,  a  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  peculiarly  marks  them,  not  only 
from  English  songs,  but  also  from  the  modem 
efforts  of  song-wrights  in  our  native  manner  and 
language.  The  onlyremainsof  this  enchantment, 
these  spells  of  the  imagination,  rests  with  you. 
Our  true  brother,  Boss  of  Lochlee,  was  like- 
wise "owre  cannie"  —  a  "wild  warlock" — 
but  now  he  sings  among  the  "  sons  of  the  morn* 
ing." 

I  have  often  wished,  and  will  certainly  endea- 
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Tonr  to  form  a  kind  of  common  acquaintance 
among  all  the  genuine  sons  of  Caledonian  song. 
The  world,  busy  in  low  prosaic  pursuits,  may 
overlook  most  of  us;  but  "reverence  thyself." 
The  world  is  not  our  peersy  so  we  challenge  the 
jury.  We  can  lash  that  world,  and  find  our- 
selves a  very  great  source  of  amusement  and 
happiness  independent  of  that  world. 

There  is  a  work  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  just 
now,  which  claims  your  best  assistance.  An 
engraver  in  this  town  has  set  about  collecting 
and  publishing  all  the  Scotch  songs,  with  the 
music,  that  can  be  found.  Songs  in  the  English 
language,  if  by  Scotchmen,  are  admitted,  but 
the  music  must  all  be  Scotch.  Drs.  Beattie  and 
Blacklock  are  lending  a  hand,  an4  the  first  mu- 
sician in  town  presides  over  that  department. 
I  have  been  absolutely  crazed  about  it,  collect- 
ing old  stanzas,  and  every  information  respect- 
ing their  origin,  authors,  &c.  &c.  This  last  is 
but  a  very  fragment  business ;  but  at  the  end  of 
his  second  number — the  first  is  already  published 
— a  small  account  will  be  given  of  the  authors, 
particularly  to  preserve  those  of  latter  times. 
Your  three  songs,  ** Tullochgorum,"  "John  of 
B:idenyon,"  and  "Ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn," 
go  ill  this  second  number.  I  was  determined, 
before  I  got  your  letter,  to  write  yon,  begging 
that  you  would  let  me  know  where  the  editions 
of  these  pieces  may  be  found,  as  you  would  wish 
them  to  continue  in  future  times :  and  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  to  this  undertaking  as  send 
any  songs,  of  your  own  or  others,  that  yon  would 
think  proper  to  publish,  your  name  will  be  in- 
serted among  the  other  authors, — "Nill  ye,  will 
ye."  One  half  of  Scotland  already  give  your 
songs  to  other  authors.  Paper  is  done.  I  beg 
to  hear  from  you ;  the  sooner  the  better,  as  I 
leave  Edinburgh  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. — 
I  am, 

With  the  warmest  sincerity,  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  humble  servant, — B.  B. 


LXXXIV. 
TO  JAMES  HOY,   ESQ. 

AT   GORDON   CASTLI,    FOCHABEKS. 

[In  liiiglenesfl  of  heart  and  aimplicityor  manners  James 
Hoy  ia  aaid,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  to  have  rivalled 
Dominie  dampeon :  his  love  of  learning  and  his  acorn  of 
w«a.th  are  still  remembered  to  hia  honour.] 


Edinburgh,  6M  November,  1787. 
Deab  Sis, 

I  WOULD  have  wrote  you  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  kind  letter,  but  a  mixed  impulse 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  whispered  me  that  I 
ought  to  send  you  something  by  way  of  return. 
When  a  poet  owes  anything,  particularly  when 
he  is  indebted  for  good  offices,  the  payment  that 
usually  recurs  to  him — the  only  coin  indeed  in 
which  he  probably  is  conversant — ^is  rhyme. 
Johnson  sends  the  books  by  the  fly,  as  directed, 
and  begs  me  to  enclose  his  most  grateful  thanks : 
my  return  I  intended  should  have  been  one  or 
two  poetic  bagatelles  which  the  world  have  not 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
see.  These  I  shall  send  you  before  I  leave 
Edinburgh.  They  may  make  you  laugh  a  little, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  no  bad  way  of  spending 
one's  precious  hours  and  still  more  precious 
breath:  at  any  rate,  they  will  be,  though  a 
small,  yet  a  very  sincere  mark  of  my  respectful 
esteem  for  a  gentleman  whose  further  acquaint- 
ance I  should  look  upon  as  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion. 

The  duke's  song,  independent  totally  of  his 
dukeship,  charms  me.  There  is  I  know  not 
what  of  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  old  Scottish  song 
style,  of  which  his  Grace,  old  venerable  Skinner, 
the  author  of  **  Tullochgorum,"  &o.,  and  the  late 
Ross,  at  Lochlee,  of  true  Scottish  poetic  memory, 
are  the  only  modem  instances  that  I  recollect, 
since  Ramsay  with  his  contemporaries,  and  poor 
Bob  Fergusson,  went  to  the  world  of  deathless 
existence  and  truly  immortal  song.  The  mob 
of  mankind,  that  many-headed  beast,  would 
laugh  at  so  serious  a  speech  about  an  old  song; 
but  as  Job  says,  '*  0  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book  I"  Those  who  think  that  com- 
posing a  Scotch  song  is  a  trifling  business — let 
them  try. 

I  wish  my  Lord  Duke  would  pay  a  proper  at- 
tention to  the  Christian  admonition — "Hide net 
your  candle  under  a  bushel,"  but  "let  your 
light  shine  before  men."  I  could  name  half  a 
doien  dukes  that  I  guess  are  a  devilish  deal 
worse  employed :  nay,  I  question  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  better :  perhaps  there  are  not  half 
that  scanty  number  whom  Heaven  has  favoured 
with  t'le  tuneful,  happy,  and,  I  will  say,  glorious 
pft. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Tour  obliged  humble  Berrant, 

B.B. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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iszxy. 

TO  MB.  ROBERT  AINSLIE, 

■  DINBUBOH. 

[« I  Mt  yoa  down,*'  lays  Burns,  elsewhere,  to  AinsUe, 
"as  the  stair  of  my  old  ago,  when  all  my  other  friends, 
aAar  a  decent  show  of  pity,  will  have  forgot  me.*'] 

Udmburffh,  Sunday  Mominfff 
Nov.  28,  1787. 

I  BIO,  my  dear  Sir,  yoa  wonld  not  make  any 
appointment  to  take  ns  to  Mr.  Ainslie's  to-night 
On  looking  oyer  my  engagements,  constitution, 
present  state  of  my  health,  some  little  vexatious 
soul  conoems,  &c.,  I  find  I  can't  sup  abroad  to- 
night. I  shall  be  in  to-day  till  one  o'clock  if 
you  have  a  leisure  hour. 

Tou  will  think  it  romantic  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  find  the  idea  of  your  friendship  almost 
necessary  to  my  existence. — Tou  assume  a  pro- 
per length  of  face  in  my  bitter  hours  of  blue- 
devilism,  and  you  laugh  fully  up  to  my  highest 
wishes  at  my  good  things. — I  don't  know  upon 
the  whole,  if  you  are  one  of  the  first  fellows  in 
God's  world,  but  you  are  so  to  me.  I  tell  you 
this  just  now  in  the  conviction  that  some  in- 
equalities in  my  temper  and  manner  may  per- 
haps sometimes  make  you  suspect  that  I  am  not 
so  warmly  as  I  ought  to  be  your  friend. 

R.  B. 


LXXXVI. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

[The  views  of  Bums  were  always  humble :  he  regarded 
a  place  in  the  excise  as  a  thing  worthy  of  paying  conrt 
for,  both  in  verse  and  prose.] 

Bdinburffh,  1787. 
Mt  Lobd, 
I  KNOW  your  lordship  will  disapprove  of  my 
ideas  in  a  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  you ; 
but  I  have  weighed,  long  and  seriously  weighed, 
my  situation,  my  hopes  and  turn  of  mind,  and 
am  fully  fixed  to  my  scheme  if  1  can  possibly 
effectuate  it.  I  wish  to  get  into  the  Excise ;  I 
am  told  that  your  lordship's  interest  will  easily 
procure  me  the  grant  from  the  commissioners ; 
and  your  lordship's  patronage  and  goodness, 
which  have  already  rescued  me  from  obscurity, 
wretchedness,  and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask 
that  interest  You  have  likewise  put  it  in  my 
power  to  save  the  little  tie  of  home  that  shel- 
tered an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three 


sisters  firom  destruction.     There,  my  lord,  you 
havebound  me  over  to  the  highest  gratitude. 

My  brother's  farm  is  but  a  wretched  lease, 
but  I  think  he  will  probably  weather  out  the  re- 
maining seven  years  of  it ;  and  after  the  assist- 
ance which  I  have  given  and  will  give  him,  to 
keep  the  family  together,  I  think,  by  my  guess, 
I  shall  have  rather  better  than  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  instead  of  seeking,  what  is  almost 
impossible  at  present  to  find,  a  farm  that  I  can 
certainly  live  by,  with  so  small  a  stock,  I  shall 
lodge  this  sum  in  a  banking-house,  a  sacred  de- 
posit, expecting  only  the  calls  of  uncommon 
distress  or  necessitous  old  age. 

These,  my  lord,  are  my  views :  I  have  resolved 
from  the  maturest  deliberation ;  and  now  I  am 
fixed,  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  carry 
my  resolve  into  execution.  Your  lordship's  pa- 
tronage is  the  strength  of  my  hopes ;  nor  have 
I  yet  applied  to  anybody  else.  Indeed  my 
heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  idea  of  applying 
to  any  other  of  the  great  who  have  honoured 
me  with  their  countenance.  I  am  ill  qualified 
to  dog  the  heels  of  greatness  with  the  imperti- 
nence of  solicitation,  and  tremble  nearly  as 
much  at  the  thought  of  the  cold  promise  as 
the  cold  denial;  but  to  your  lordship  I  have 
not  only  the  honour,  the  comfort,  but  the  plea- 
sure of  being 

Your  lordship's  much  obliged  ^ 

And  deeply  indebted  humble  servant, 
R.  B. 


LXXXVn. 
TO  JAMES  BALRYMPLE,   ESQ., 

OBANGEFIBLD. 

[James  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  of  Orangefield,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  birth  and  poetic  tastes— he  interested  himself  ia 
the  fortunes  of  Bums.] 

Edinburgh,  1787. 
Bbab  Sib, 
I  SUPPOSE  the  devil  is  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess with  you  that  he  is  determined  by  a  coup 
de  main  to  complete  his  purposes  on  you  all  at 
once,  in  making  you  a  poet  I  broke  open  the 
letter  you  sent  me ;  hummed  over  the  rhymes ; 
and,  as  I  saw  they  were  extempore,  said  to  my- 
self, they  were  very  well ;  but  when  I  saw  at 
the  bottom  a  name  that  I  shall  ever  value  with 
grateful  respect,  **  I  gapit  wide,  but  naething 
spak."    I  was  nearly  as  much  struck  as  the 
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friends  of  Job,  of  affliction-bearing  momory, 
when  they  sat  down  witli  him  seven  days  and 
seven  nigbts,  and  spake  not  a  word. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  superstitioas  cast,  and 
as  soon  as  my  wonder-scared  imagination  re- 
gained its  consciousness,  and  resumed  its  func- 
tions, I  oast  about  what  this  mania  of  yours 
might  portend.  My  foreboding  ideas  had  the 
wide  stretch  of  possibility ;  and  several  events, 
great  in  their  maguitude,  and  important  in  their 
consequences,  occurred  to  my  fancy.  The 
downfall  of  the  conclave,  or  the  crushing  of  the 
Cork  rumps ;  a  ducal  coronet  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  and  the  Protestant  interest;  or  St 
Peter's  keys  to  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *. 

Tou  want  to  know  how  I  come  on.  I  am  just 
in  ttatu  quo,  or,  not  to  insult  a  gentleman  with  my 
Latin,  in  <<auld  use  and  wont."  The  noble 
Earl  of  Glencaim  took  me  by  the  hand  to-day, 
and  interested  himself  in  my  concerns,  with  a 
goodness  like  that  benevolent  Being,  whose 
image  he  so  richly  bears.  He  is  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than  any 
that  philosophy  ever  produced.  A  mind  like 
his  can  never  die.  Let  the  worshipful  squire 
H.  L.,  or  the  reverend  Mass  J.  M.  go  into  their 
primitive  nothing.  At  best,  they  are  but  ill- 
digested  lumps  of  chaos,  only  one  of  them 
strongly  tinged  with  bituminous  particles  and 
sulphureous  effluvia.  But  my  noble  patron, 
eternal  as  the  heroic  swell  of  magnanimity,  and 
the  generous  throb  of  benevolence,  shall  look 
on  with  princely  eye  at  *^  the  war  of  elements, 
the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

B.  B. 


LXXXVIII. 
i'O  CHARLES   HAY,  ESa, 

ADYOOATX. 

[Tho  versei  enclosed  were  written  on  the  death  of  the 
Lord  President  Dundai,  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Hay, 
Esq.,  advocate,  afterwards  a  jodge,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Newton.] 

Sir, 
The  enclosed  poem  was  written  in  consequence 
of  your  suggestion,  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  It  cost  me  an  hour  or  two  of 
next  morning's  sleep,  but  did  not  please  me ;  so 
it  lay  by,  an  ill-digested  effort,  till  the  other 
day  that  I  gave  it  a  critic  brush.  These  kind 
of  subjects  are  much  hackneyed ;  and,  besides. 


the  wailings  of  the  rhyming  tribe  over  the  ashes 
of  the  great  are  cursedly  suspicious,  and  out  of 
all  character  for  sincerity.  These  ideas  damped 
my  muse's  fire ;  however,  I  have  done  the  best 
I  could,  and,  at  all  events,  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

KB. 


LXXXIX. 

TO  MISS  M ^N. 

[This  letter  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  *<  Letters 
to  Clarinda,*'  a  little  work  which  was  speedily  sop- 
pressed — it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sort  of  Corydon  and  Phil- 
lis  affair,  with  here  and  there  expressions  too  graphic,  and 
passages  over- warm.  Who  the  lady  was  ia  not  known— 
or  known  only  to  one.] 

Saturday  Noon,  No,  2,  SL  Jame^9  Square, 
New  Ibum,  Edinburgh, 

HiBi  have  I  sat,  my  dear  Madam,  in  the 
stony  altitude  of  perplexed  study  for  fifteen  vex- 
atious minutes,  my  head  askew,  bending  over 
the  intended  card ;  my  fixed  eye  insensible  to 
the  very  light  of  day  poured  around ;  my  pendu- 
lous goose-feather,  loaded  with  ink,  hanging 
over  the  future  letter,  all  for  the  important  pur- 
pose of  writing  a  complimentary  card  to  accom- 
pany your  trinket. 

Compliment  is  such  a  miserable  Greenland  ex- 
pression, lies  at  such  a  chilly  polar  distance 
from  the  torrid  zone  of  my  constitution,  that  I 
cannot,  for  the  very  soul  of  me,  use  it  to  any 
person  for  whom  I  have  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  esteem  every  one  must  have  for  you  who 
knows  you. 

As  I  leave  town  in  three  or  four  days,  I  can 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  only 
for  a  minute.  Tuesday  evening,  some  time 
about  seven  or  after,  I  shall  wait  on  you  for 
your  farewell  commands. 

The  hinge  of  your  box  I  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  proper  connoisseur.  The  broken  glass, 
likewise,  went  under  review;  but  deliberative 
wisdom  thought  it  would  too  much  endanger  the 
whole  fabric. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

With  all  sincerity  of  enthusiasm, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
R.B. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[Soma  dosMi  or  aoi  it  ia  aaid,  of  the  moat  bMtutifol 
letters  that  Bume  ever  wrote,  and  dedicated  to  the  beaaty 
of  Charlotte  Hamilton,  were  destroyed  by  that  lady,  in  a 
mument  when  anger  was  too  strong  for  reflection.] 

Edinburgh,  Nov,  21,  1787. 

1  HATS  one  vexatious  faalt  to  the  kindly-wel- 
come, well-filled  sheet  which  I  owe  to  your  and 
Charlotte's  goodness, — ^it  contains  too  mach 
sense,  sentiment,  and  good-Bpelling.  It  is  im- 
possible that  OTen  you  two,  .whom  I  declare  to 
my  God  I  will  give  credit  for  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence the  sex  are  capable  of  attaining,  it  is 
impossible  you  can  go  on  to  correspond  at  that 
rate ;  so  like  those  who,  Shenstone  says,  retire 
because  they  make  a  good  speech^  I  shall,  after 
a  few  letters,  hear  no  more  of  you.  I  insist 
that  you  shall  write  whatever  comes  first:  what 
you  see,  what  you  read,  what  you  hear,  what 
you  admire,  what  you  dislike,  trifles,  bagatelles, 
nonsense ;  or  to  fill  up  a  comer,  e'en  put  down 
a  laugh  at  full  length.  Now  none  of  your  polite 
hints  about  flattery  ;  I  leave  that  to  your  lovers, 
if  you  have  or  shall  have  any ;  though,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  found  at  last  two  girls  who  can 
be  luxuriantly  happy  in  their  own  minds  and 
with  one  another,  without  that  commonly  neces- 
sary appendage  to  female  bliss^A  loyxb. 

Charlotte  and  you  are  just  two  favourite  rest- 
ing-places for  my  soul  in  her  wanderings  through 
the  weary,  thorny  wilderness  of  this  world. 
God  knows  I  am  ill-fitted  for  the  struggle :  I 
glory  in  being  a  Poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought 
a  wise  man — ^I  would  fondly  be  generous,  and 
I  wish  to  be  rich.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
a  lost  subject.  <*  Some  folk  hae  a  hantle  o' 
fauts,  an*  I'm  but  a  ne'er-do-weel." 

Afternoon — To  close  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  last  sheet,  I  shall  just  add 
a  piece  of  devotion  commonly  known  in  Carrlck 
by  the  title  of  the  "  Wabster's  grace  :"— 

*<  Some  say  we*re  thieves,  and  e'en  sae  are  we, 
Some  say  we  lie,  and  e'en  sae  do  we ! 
Oade  forgie  ns,  and  I  hope  sae  will  he ! 

^Up  and  to  yoar  looms,  lads." 

B.  B. 


XCI. 

TO  MISS   CHALMEBS. 

[The  "  Ochel-nills,"  which  the  poet  promises  in  thie 
.•tter,  is  a  soi^,  beginning. 


<*  Where  braving  angry  winter's  stonns 
The  lofty  Ochels  rise," 
written  in  honour  of  Margaret  Chalmers,  and  published 
along  with  the  *<  Banks  of  the  Devon,"  in  Johnson's  Mo 
sieal  Museum. 

JEdivhurgh,  Dec.  12,  1787. 

I  AM  here  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  with 
a  bruised  limb  extended  on  a  cushion ;  and  the 
tints  of  my  mind  vying  with  the  livid  horror 
preceding  a  midnight  thunder-storm.  A  drunk- 
en coachman  was  the  cause  of  the  first,  and 
incomparably  the  lightest  evil ;  misfortune,  bo- 
dily constitution,  hell,  and  myself  have  formed 
a  «  quadruple  alliance"  to  guaranty  the  other. 
I  got  my  fall  on  Saturday,  and  am  getting 
slowly  better. 

I  have  taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible,  and 
am  got  through  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
half  way  in  Joshua.  It  is  really  a  glorious 
book.  I  sent  for  my  bookbinder  to-day,  and 
ordered  him  to  get  me  an  octavo  Bible  in  sheets, 
the  best  paper  and  print  in  town ;  and  bind  it 
with  all  the  elegance  of  his  craft. 

I  would  give  my  best  song  to  my  worst  enemy, 
I  mean  the  merit  of  making  it,  to  have  you  and 
Charlotte  by  me.  Tou  are  angelic  creatures, 
and  would  pour  oil  and  wine  into  my  wounded 
spirit. 

I  enclose  you  a  proof  copy  of  the  "  Banks  of 
the  Devon,"  which  present  with  my  best  wishes 
to  Charlotte.  The  «  Ochel-hills"  you  shall  pro- 
bably have  next  week  for  yourself.  None  of 
your  fine  speeches  I  B.  B. 


xcn. 

TO  MISS  CHALMEBS. 

[The  eloquent  hypocliondriasm  of  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  letter,  called  forth  the  commendation  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  when  he  criticised  Cromek's  Reliques  of 
Bums,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 

JEdmburgk,  Dee.  19,  1787. 
I  BSGiK  this  letter  in  answer  to  yours  of  thb 
17th  current,  which  is  not  yet  cold  since  I  read 
it  The  atmosphere  of  my  soul  is  vastly  clearer 
than  when  I  wrote  you  last.  For  the  first  time, 
yesterday  I  crossed  the  room  on  crutches.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  my  hardship, 
not  on  my  poetic,  but  on  my  oaken  stilts; 
throwing  my  best  leg  with  an  air  1  and  with  as 
much  hilarity  in  my  gait  and  countenance,  as  a 
May  frog  leaping  across  the  newly  harrowed 
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ridge,  ex^oying  tlie  ftragrance  of  the  refreshed 
eirth,  after  the  long-expected  shower ! 

I  can't  say  I  am  altogether  at  mj  ease  when 
I  see  anywhere  in  my  path  that  meagre,  squalid, 
famine-faeed  spectre,  PoTerty ;  attended  as  he 
always  is,  by  iron-fisted  oppression,  and  leering 
contempt;  but  I  haye  sturdily  withstood  his 
buffeUngs  many  a  hard-laboured  day  already, 
and  still  my  motto  is — I  dasb  !  My  worst  enemy 
is  moi-mSme,  I  lie  so  miserably  open  to  the  in- 
roads and  incursions  of  a  mischieyous,  light- 
armed,  well-mounted  banditti,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  imagination,  whim,  caprice,  and  passion: 
and  the  heayy-armed  yeteran  regulars  of  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  forethought  moye  so  yery, 
yery  slow,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare,  and,  alas!  frequent  defeat 
There  are  just  two  creatures  I  would  enyy,  a 
horse  in  his  wild  state  trayersing  the  forests  of 
Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some  of  the  desert  shores 
of  Europe.  The  one  has  not  a  wish  without  en- 
joyment, the  other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear. 

B.B. 


XCIII. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD. 


[The  Whttefoords  6f  Whitefoord,  mteroated 
pelves  in  all  matters  connected  with  literatare :  the  power 
of  the  family,  unluckily  for  Bams,  was  not  equal  to  their 
taste.] 

Edinburgh,  December^  1787. 

Mb.  Mackenzie,  in  Mauchline,  my  yery  warm 
and  worthy  friend,  has  informed  me  how  much 
you  are  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in  my  fate 
as  a  man,  and  (what  to  me  is  incomparably 
dearer)  my  fame  as  a  poet.  I  haye,  Sir,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  been  patronized  by  those  of 
your  character  in  life,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
their  notice  by  ***♦»  friends  to  them,  and  ho- 
noured acquaintances  to  me !  but  you  are  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  country  whose  beneyo- 
Icnce  and  goodness  of  heart  has  interested  him- 
self for  me,  unsolicited  and  unknown.  I  am 
not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette  of  these  mat- 
ters to  know,  nor  did  I  stay  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther formal  duty  bade,  or  cold  propriety  disal- 
lowed, my  thanking  you  in  this  manner,  as  I 
am  conyinced,  from  the  light  in  which  you 
kindly  yiew  me,  that  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
lace  to  belieye  this  letter  is  not  the  manoeuyre 
of  the  needy,  sharping  author,  fastening  on 


those  in  upper  life,  who  honour  him  with  a 
little  notice  of  him  or  his  works.  Indeed,  the 
situation  of  poets  is  generally  such,  to  a  pro- 
yerb,  as  may,  in  some  measure,  palliate  that 
prostitution  of  heart  and  talents,  ihej  have  at 
times  been  guilty  of.  I  do  not  think  prodigality 
is,  by  any  means,  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
a  poetic  turn,  but  I  belieye  a  careless  indolent 
attention  to  economy,  is  almost  inseparable 
from  it;  then  there  must  be  in  the  heart  of 
eyery  bard  of  Nature's  making,  a  certain  mo- 
dest sensibility,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  pride, 
that  will  eyer  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  those 
windfalls  of  fortune  which  frequently  light  on 
hardy  impudence  and  foot-licking  senrility.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  helpless  state  than 
his  whose  poetic  fancy  unfits  him  for  the  world, 
and  whose  character  as  a  scholar  giyes  him  some 
pretensions  to  the  poUtesu  of  life — ^y et  is  as  poor 
as  I  am. 

For  my  part,  I  thank  Heayen  my  star  has 
been  kinder ;  learning  neyer  eleyated  my  ideas 
aboye  the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  haye  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  at  the  plough-tail. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  any  one  who  pre- 
tended in  the  least  to  the  manners  of  the  gentle- 
man, should  be  so  foolish,  or  worse,  as  to  stoop 
to  traduce  the  morals  of  such  a  one  as  I  am, 
and  so  inhumanly  cruel,  too,  as  to  meddle  with 
that  late  most  unfortunate,  unhappy  part  of  my 
story.  With  a  tear  of  gratitude,  I  thank  you. 
Sir,  for  the  warmth  with  which  you  interposed 
in  behalf  of  my  conduct.  I  am,  I  acknowledge, 
too  frequently  the  sport  of  whim,  caprice,  and 
passion,  but  reyerence  to  God,  and  integrity  to 
my  fellow-creatures,  I  hope  I  shall  eyer  pre- 
serye.  I  haye  no  return.  Sir,  to  make  you  for 
your  goodness  but  one — a  return  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  not  be  unacceptable — the  honest, 
warm  wishes  of  a  grateful  heart  for  your  hap- 
piness, and  eyery  one  of  that  loyely  flock,  who 
qtand  to  you  in  a  filial  relation.  If  eyer  ca- 
lumny aim  the  poisoned  shaft  at  them,  may 
friendship  be  by  to  ward  the  blow  I 

R.  B. 


XCIV. 
TO   MISS  WILLIAMS, 

ON   BEADINa   HBIt  POEX  OV  TRS  SLAyB-TBADE. 

[The  name  and  merits  of  Miss  Williams  are  widely 
known ;  nor  is  it  a  small  honour  to  her  muse  that  her 
tender  song  of  '*  Evan  Banks"  was  imputed  to  Jlums  by 
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Cromek :  other  editora  linee  have  continoed  to  inclnde 
It  in  hia  worka,  though  Sir  Walter  Scott'  named  the  trae 
author.] 

Edinburgh^  Dee.  1787. 

I  KiTow  very  little  of  scientific  criticism,  so 
all  I  can  pretend  to  in  that  intricate  art  is 
merely  to  note,  as  I  read  along,  what  passages 
strike  me  as  being  uncommonly  beantifol,  and 
where  the  expression  seems  to  be  perplexed  or 
faulty. 

The  poem  opens  finely.  There  are  none  of 
these  idle  prefatory  lines  which  one  may  skip 
oyer  before  one  comes  to  the  subject.  Verses 
9th  and  10th  in  particular, 

<<  Where  ocean'a  unaeen  bound 
Leavea  a  drear  world  of  watepi  round,'' 

are  truly  beautiful.  The  simile  of  the  hurri- 
cane is  likewise  fine ;  and,  indeed,  beautiful  as 
the  poem  is,  almost  all  the  similes  rise  decidedly 
above  it.  From  verse  8 1st  to  verse  60th  is  a 
pretty  eulogy  on  Britain.  Verse  86th,  "  That 
foul  drama  deep  with  wrong,"  is  nobly  expres- 
sive. Verse  46th,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  un- 
worthy of  the  rest ;  «*  to  dare  to  feel"  is  an  idea 
that  I  do  not  altogether  like.  The  contrast  of 
valour  and  mercy,  from  the  86th  verse  to  the 
60th,  is  admirable. 

Either  my  apprehension  is  dull,  or  there  is 
something  a  little  confused  in  the  apostrophe  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  Verse  66th  is  the  antecedent  to  verses 
67th  and  68th,  but  in  verse  68th  the  connexion 
seems  ungrammatical : — 

"Powers  .... 


With  no  gradations  mark'd  their  flight, 
But  rose  at  once  to  glory's  height." 

Ris'n  should  be  the  word  instead  of  rose.  Try 
it  in  prose.  Powers, — their  flight  marked  by 
no  gradations,  but  [the  same  powers]  risen  at 
once  to  the  height  of  glory.  Likewise,  verse 
63(1,  "For  this,"  is  evidently  meant  to  lead  on 
the  sense  of  the  verses  69th,  60th,  61st,  and 
C^d :  but  let  us  try  how  the  thread  of  connex- 
ion runs, — 
"For  this 

The  deeda  of  mercy,  that  embrace 
A  diatant  aphere,  on  alien  race, 
Shall  virtue'a  lipa  record  and  claim 
The  faireat  honours  of  thy  name." 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  misapprehended  the  matter, 
but  this  appears  to  me  the  only  imperfect  pas- 
sage in  the  poem.  The  comparison  of  the  sun- 
beam is  fine. 

The  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is, 


I  hope,  as  just  as  it  is  certainly  elegant 
thought, 

"Virtue  .... 


The 


Senda  from  her  nnanhied  source. 

The  gems  of  thought  their  purest  force," 

is  exceeding  beautiful.  The  idea,  ft-om  verse 
8l6t  to  the  86th,  that  the  *'  blest  decree"  is  like 
the  beams  of  morning  ushering  in  the  glorious 
day  of  liberty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unapplauded.  From  verse  86th  to  verse  108th, 
^  is  an  animated  contrast  between  the  unfeeling 
selfishness  of  the  oppressor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  misery  of  the  captive  on  the  other. 
Verse  88th  might  perhaps  be  amended  thus : 
"  Nor  ever  quit  her  narrow  maze."  We  are  said 
to  pott  a  bound,  but  we  quU  a  maze.  Verse  lOOth 
is  exquisitely  beautiful : — 

"They,  whom  wasted  blessings  tire.'' 

Verse  110th  is  I  doubt  a  clashing  of  metiiphors ; 
<<  to  load  a  span"  is,  I  am  afraid,  an  unwarrant- 
able expression.  In  verse  114th,  *<Cast  the 
universe  in  shade,"  is  a  fine  idea.  From  the 
116th  verse  to  the  142d  is  a  striking  description 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  African.  Verse 
120th,  "  The  load  of  unremitted  pain,"  is  a  re- 
markable, strong  expression.  The  address  to  the 
advocates  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  from 
verse  143d  to  verse  208th,  is  animated  with 
the  true  life  of  genius.  The  picture  of  oppres- 
sion,— 

"  While  she  links  her  impious  chain, 
And  colculatea  the  price  of  pain,* 
Weighs  agony  in  sordid  scales, 
And  marks  if  death  or  life  prevails,"— 

is  nobly  executed. 

What  a  tender  idea  is  in  verse  108th !  In- 
deed, that  whole  description  of  home  may  vie 
with  Thomson's  description  of  home,  some- 
where in  the  beginning  of  his  Autumn.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  stronger  expres- 
sion of  misery  than  is  contained  in  these 
verses : — 

"  Condemned,  severe  extreme,  to  live 
When  all  is  fled  that  life  can  give  " 

The  comparison  of  our  distant  joys  to  distant 
objects  is  equally  original  and  striking. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  dealer  in 
the  infernal  traffic  is  a  well  done  though  a  hor- 
rid picture.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  introduc- 
ing the  sailor  was  right ;  for  though  the  sailor's 
common  characteristic  is  generosity,  yet,  in 
this  case,  he  is  certainly  not  only  an  uncon- 
cerned witness,  but,  in  some  degree,  an  efficient 
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agent  in  the  business.  Verse  224th  is  a  ner- 
vous ....  expressiye — **  The  heart  conyulsive 
anguish  breaks."  The  description  of  the  cap* 
tive  wretch  when  he  arrives  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  carried  on  with  equal  spirit.  The  thought 
that  the  oppressor's  sorrow  on  seeing  the  slave 
pine,  is  like  the  butcher's  regret  when  his 
destined  Iamb  dies  a  natural  death,  Is  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

I  am  got  so  much  into  the  cant  of  criticism, 
that  I  begin  to  be  afraid  lest  I  have  nothing  ex- 
cept the  cant  of  it ;  and  instead  of  elucidating 
my  author,  am  only  benighting  myself.  For 
this  reason,  I  will  not  pretend  to  go  through  the 
whole  poem.  Some  few  remaining  beautiful 
lines,  however,  I  cannot  pass  over.  Verse  280th 
is  the  strongest  description  of  selfishness  I  ever 
saw.  The  comparison  of  verses  285th  and 
286th  is  new  and  fine;  and  the  line,  "Your 
arms  to  penury  you  lend,"  is  excellent  In 
verse  317th,  "like"  should  certainly  be  "as" 
or  "so;"  for  instance — 

"  His  tway  the  hardened  hosom  leads 
To  cruelty's  remorseloss  deeds ; 
As  (or,  so)  the  blae  lightning  when  it  springs 
With  fury  on  its  livid  wings, 
«        Darts  on  the  goal  with  rapid  force, 

Nor  heeds  that  rain  marks  its  course." 

If  you  insert  the  word  "  like  "  where  I  have 
placed  "as,"  you  must  alter  "darts"  to  "dart- 
ing," and  "heeds"  to  "heeding"  in  order  to 
make  it  grammar.  A  tempest  is  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  poets,  but  I  do  not  remember 
anything  even  in  Thomson's  Winter  superior  to 
your  verses  from  the  847th  to  the  851st  In- 
deed, the  last  simile,  beginning  with  "Fancy 
may  dress,"  &c.,  and  ending  with  the  860th 
verse,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiftil  pas- 
sage in  tbe  poem ;  it  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names  that  ever  graced  our  profession. 

I  will  not  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,  for  these 
strictures,  as  my  conscience  tells  me,  that  for 
once  in  my  life  I  have  acted  up  to  the  duties  of 
a  Christian,  in  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by. 

R.B. 


xcv. 

TO  MB.   RICHARD  BROWN, 

IBVINE. 

[Richard  Brown  was  the  "  hapless  son  of  misfortune," 
alluded  to  by  Burns  in  his  biogmpliical  letter  to  Dr. 


Moore :  by  fortitude  and  pradence  he  retrieved  his  for 
tunes,  and  lived  much  xespected  in  Greenock,  to  a  pood 
old  age.    He  said  Burns  bad  little  to  learn  in  maltera  of 
levity,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  him.] 
t 

Edmhurgh,  80M  Dec,  1787. 
Mt  dbab  Sis, 

I  HAVE  met  with  few  things  in  life  which 
have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  Fortune's 
kindness  to  you  since  those  days  in  which  we 
met  in  the  vale  4>f  misery ;  as  I  can  honestly 
say,  that  I  never  knew  a  man  who  more  truly 
deserved  it,  or  to  whom  my  heart  more  truly 
wished  it.  I  have  been  much  indebted  since 
that  time  to  your  story  and  sentiments  for  steel- 
ing my  mind  against  evils,  of  which  I  have  had 
a  pretty  decent  share.  My  will-o'wisp  fate 
you  know :  do  you  recollect  a  Sunday  we  spent 
together  in  Eglinton  woods !  Tou  told  me,  on 
my  repeating  some  verses  to  you,  that  you  won- 
dered I  could  resist  the  temptation  of  sending 
verses  of  such  merit  to  a  magazine.  It  was 
from  this  remark  I  derived  that  idea  of  my  own 
pieces,  which  encouraged  me  to  endeavour  at 
the  character  of  a  poet.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  will  be  two  or  three  months  at  home. 
As  soon  as  a  bruised  limb  will  permit  me,  I 
shall  return  to  Ayrshire,  and  we  shall  meet; 
"  and  faith,  I  hope  we'll  not  sit  dumb,  nor  yet 
cast  out !" 

I  have  much  to  tell  you  "  of  men,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  ways,"  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
other  sex.  Apropos,  I  beg  to  be  remembered 
to  Mrs.  Brown.  There  I  doubt  not,  my  dear 
friend,  but  you  have  found  substantial  happiness. 
I  expect  to  find  you  something  of  an  altered  but 
not  a  different  man ;  the  wild,  bold,  generous 
young  fellow  composed  into  the  steady  affection- 
ate husband,  and  the  fond  carefiil  parent.  For 
me,  I  am  just  the  same  will-o'-wisp  being  I  usea 
to  be.  About  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
moon,  I  generally  set  in  for  the  trade  wind  of 
wisdom ;  but  about  the  full  and  change,  I  am 
the  luckless  victim  of  mad  tornadoes,  which 
blow  me  into  chaos.  Almighty  love  still  reigns 
and  revels  in  my  bosom ;  and  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment ready  to  hang  myself  for  a  young  Edin- 
burgh widow,  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more 
murderously  fatal  than  the  assassinating  stiletto 
of  the  Sicilian  banditti,  or  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
the  savage  African.  My  highland  dirk,  that  used 
to  hang  beside  my  crutches,  I  have  gravely  re- 
moved into  a  neighbouring  closet,  the  key  of 
which  I  cannot  command  in  case  of  spring. 
Ude  paroxysms.    Tou  may  guess  of  her  wit  by 
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the  following  Tenea,*  which  she  Mnt  me  the 
other  daj  i-^ 

Talk  not  of  love,  it  gives  me  pain, 

For  love  has  been  my  foe ; 
He  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 

And  piui^ed  me  deep  in  woe ! 

Bnt  friendahip's  pure  and  lasting  joya, 

My  heart  wns  formed  to  proven- 
There,  welcome,  win,  end  wear  the  prise, 

But  never  talk  of  love ! 

Your  friendship  mach  can  make  roe  blest— 

O  why  that  bliss  destroy  t 
Why  ufi^e  the  odious  one  request, 

You  know  I  must  deny?"i 

Mj  best  eompUments  to  our  fHend  Allan. 
Adieu  I  B.  B. 


XCVI. 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

(The  Hamiltona  of  the  West  continue  to  love  the 
memory  of  Bums :  the  old  arm-chair  in  which  the  bard 
■at,  when  he  visited  Nanse  Tinnorks,  was  lately  pre- 
■ented  to  the  mason  lodge  of  Mauchline,  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  **  wee  curly  Johnnie'*  of  the  Dedication.] 

[Edinburffh,  Dee.  1787.] 
Mt  biab  Sib, 
It  ifl  indeed  with  the  highest  pleasnre  that 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  dajs  of  ease 
and  nights  of  pleasure,  after  the  horrid  hours 
of  misery  in  which  I  saw  you  suffering  existence 
when  last  in  Ayrshire ;  I  seldom  pray  for  any 
body,  **  I'm  baith  dead-sweer  and  wretched  ill 
o't ;"  but  most  feryently  do  I  beseech  the  Power 
that  directs  the  world,  that  you  may  live  long 
and  be  happy,  but  live  no  longer  than  you  are 
happy.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  advise  you  to 
have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health.  I  know 
you  will  make  it  a  point  nerer  at  one  time  to 
drink  more  than  a  pint  of  wine  (I  mean  an 
English  pint),  and  that  you  will  never  be  wit- 
ness to  more  than  one  bowl  of  punch  at  a  time, 
and  that  cold  drams  you  will  never  more  taste ; 
and,  above  all  things,  I  am  convinced,  that  after 
drinking  perhaps  boiling  punch,  you  will  never 
mount  your  horse  and  gallop  home  in  a  chill 
late  hour.  Above  all  things,  as  I  understand 
you  are  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that  Boaner- 
ges of  gospel  powers.  Father  Auld,  be  earnest 
with  him  that  he  will  wrestle  in  prayer  for  you, 

1  See  song  186,  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museum.    Buma 
alteied  the  two  last  lines,  and  added  a  stanza : 
Why  urge  th€  only  one  request 
Ton  know  I  will  deny ! 
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that  you  may  see  the  vanity  of  vanities  in  trust- 
ing to,  or  even  practising  the  casual  moral 
works  of  charity,  humanity,  generosity,  and 
forgiveness  of  things,  which  you  practised  so 
flagrantly  that  it  was  evident  you  delighted  in 
them,  neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despis- 
ing, the  wholesome  doctrine  of  faith  without 
works,  the  only  anchor  of  salvation.  A  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly 
becoming  firom  you  at  present,  and  in  my  zeal  for 
your  well-being,  I  earnestly  press  on  you  te  be 
diligent  in  chanting  over  the  two  enclosed  pieces 
of  sacred  poesy.  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Kennedy. 

Yours  in  the  L— <l, 

R.B. 


xovn. 

TO  MISS  0HALMER8. 


[The  blank  which  takes  the  place  of  the  name  of  the 
"  Gentleman  in  mind  and  manners^'*  of  this  letter,  can- 
not now  be  filled  up,  nor  is  it  much  matter :  the  acquaint- 
ance of  such  a  man  as  the  poet  describes  few  or  none 
would  desire.]  • 

^Murffh,  Dw,  1787. 
Mt  deab  Madam, 
I  JUST  now  have  read  yours.  The  poetio 
compliments  I  pay  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
They  are  neither  of  them  so  particular  as  to 
point  you  out  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  the 
circle  of  your  acquaintances  will  allow  all  I  have 
said.  Besides,  I  have  complimented  you  chiefly^ 
almost  solely,  on  your  mental  charms.  Shall  I 
be  plain  with  you  7  I  will ;  so  look  to  it  Per- 
sonal attractions.  Madam,  you  have  much  above 
par ;  wit,  understanding,  and  worth,  you  pos- 
sess in  the  first  class.  This  is  a  cursed  flat  way 
of  telling  you  these  truths,  but  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  sheepish  timidity.  I  know  the 
world  a  little.  I  know  what  they  will  say  of 
my  poems ;  by  second  sight  I  suppose ;  for  I 
am  seldom  out  in  my  ooigectures ;  and  you  may 
believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  I  would  not  run 
any  risk  of  hurting  you  by  any  ill-judged  com- 
pliment. I  wish  to  show  to  the  world,  the  odds 
between  a  poet's  fKends  and  those  of  simple 
prosemen.  More  for  your  information,  both  the 
pieces  go  in.    One  of  them,  <*  Where  braving 


Your  thought  if  love  must  harbour  there. 

Conceal  it  in  that  thought ; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 

The  very  friend  I  sought. 
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angry  winter's  storms,"  is  already  set — the  tune 
is  Neil  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Ahercamy;  the 
other  is  to  be  set  to  an  old  Highland  air  in  Da- 
niel Dow's  collection  of  ancient  Scots  music ; 
the  name  is  *'  Ha  a  ChaUlieh  air  moDheUh.*^  My 
treacherous  memory  has  forgot  every  circum- 
stance about  Les  Incasy  only  I  think  you  men- 
tioned them  as  being  in  Creech's  possession.  I 
shall  ask  him  about  it.  I  am  afraid  the  song 
of  "  Somebody"  will  come  too  late-— as  I  shall, 
for  certain,  leave  town  in  a  week  for  Ayrshire, 
and  from  that  to  Dumfries,  but  there  my  hopes 
are  slender.  I  leave  my  direction  in  town,  so 
anything,  wherever  I  am,  will  reach  me. 

1  saw  yours  to ;  it  is  not  too  severe,  nor 

did  he  take  it  amiss.  On  the  contrary,  like  a 
whipt  spaniel,  he  talks  of  being  with  you  in  the 

Christmas  days.     Mr. has  given  him  the 

invitation,  and  he  is  determined  to  accept  of  it. 
0  selfishness !  he  owns,  in  his  sober  moments, 
that  from  his  own  volatility  of  inclination,  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  situated,  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  father's  disposition; — the 
whole  affair  is  chimerical — ^yet  he  will  gratify 
an  idle  penchant  at  the  enormous,  cruel  expense, 
of  perhaps  ruining  the  peace  of  the  very  woman 
for  whom  he  professes  the  generous  passion  of 
love  !  He  is  a  gentleman  in  his  mind  and  man- 
ners— tant  pis  I  He  is  a  volatile  school-boy— 
the  heir  of  a  man's  fortune  who  well  knows  the 
value  of  two  times  two ! 

Perdition  seize  them  and  their  fortunes,  be- 
fore they  should  make  the  amiable,  the  lovely 

,  the  derided  object  of  their  purse-proud 

contempt ! 

1  am  doubly  happy  to  hear  of  Mrs. *s  reco- 
very, because  I  really  thought  all  was  over  with 
her.  There  are  days  of  pleasure  yet  awaiting 
her: 

«  Ai  I  came  in  by  Glenap, 
I  mat  with  an  aged  woraan : 
She  bad  me  cheer  up  my  heart, 
For  the  best  o*  my  days  was  contia'." 

This  day  will  decide  my  affairs  with  Creech. 
Tilings  are,  like  myself,  not  what  they  ought  to 
bo ;  yet  better  than  what  they  appear  to  be. 

«  Heaven's  sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himMlf— 
That  hideous  sight — a  naked  human  heart.'* 


Farewell !  remember  me  to  Charlotte. 


B.  B. 


xcvni. 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  poet  alludes  in  this  letter,  as  in  some  before,  to  ■ 
hurt  which  he  got  in  one  of  his  ezcnrsiona  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh.] 

Edinburgh,  January  21,  1788. 

AnvB.  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning 
to  walk  across  the  room.  They  have  been  six 
horrible  weeks ;  anguish  and  low  spirits  made 
me  unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could 
resign  life  as  an  officer  resigns  a  commission: 
fori  would  not  take  in  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch, 
by  selling  out  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private ; 
and,  God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough; 
now  I  march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet : 
a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched. 

I  am  ashamed  of  all  this;  for  though  I  do 
want  bravery  for  the  warfare  of  life,  I  could 
wish,  like  some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  much 
fortitude  or  cunning  as  to  dissemble  or  conceal 
my  cowardice. 

As  soon  as  I  can  bear  the  journey,  which  will 
be,  I  suppose,  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  I 
leave  Edinburgh:  and  soon  after  I  shall  pay 
my  grateful  duty  at  Dunlop-House. 

KB. 


XOIX. 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  levity  with  which  Bams  sometimes  spoke  of 
things  sacred,  had  been  obliquely  touched  upon  by  his 
good  and  anxious  friend  Mrs.  Duulop :  he  pleads  guilty 
of  folly,  but  not  of  irreligion.] 

Edinburgh,  February  12, 1788. 
Some  things  in  your  late  letters  hurt  me :  not 
that  you  tay  thenif  but  that  you  mistake  me,  Be- 
ligion,  my  honoured  Madam,  has  not  only  been 
all  my  life  my  chief  dependence,  but  my  dearest 
enjoyment.  I  have,  indeed,  been  the  luckless 
victim  of  wayward  follies ;  but,  alas !  I  have 
ever  been  "  more  fool  than  knave."  A  mathe- 
matician without  religion  is  a  probable  chara<^ 
ter ;  an  irreligious  poet  is  a  monster. 

B.  B 


TO  THE  BEV.   JOHN  8KINNEB. 

flVhen  Burns  undertook  to  supply  Johnson  with  songs 
for  the  Musical  Museum,  he  laid  all  the  bard«  of  Scotland 
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ander  eontribotion,  and  Skinner  among  the  number,  of 
whOM  talents,  as  well  as  those  of  Ross,  aothor  of  Hele- 
Bore,  he  waa  a  great  admirer.] 

Edmhurffhy  14th  February,  1788. 

ESYEBEND   ASD   DBAB  SlK, 

I  HAYB  been  a  cripple  now  near  three  months, 
though  I  am  getting  vastly  better,  and  have 
been  very  much  hurried  beside,  or  else  I  would 
have  wrote  jou  sooner.  I  must  beg  your  par- 
don for  the  epistle  you  sent  me  appearing  in  the 
Magazine.  I  had  given  a  copy  or  two  to  some 
of  my  intimate  fHends,  but  did  not  know  of  the 
printing  of  it  till  the  publication  of  the  Maga- 
zine. However,  as  it  does  great  honour  to  us 
both,  you  will  forgive  it 

The  second  volume  of  the  songs  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  last  is  published  to-day.  I  send 
you  a  copy  which  1  beg  you  will  accept  as  a 
mark  of  the  veneration  I  have  long  had,  and 
shall  ever  have,  for  your  character,  and  of  the 
claim  I  make  to  your  continued  acquaintance. 
Your  songs  appear  in  the  third  volume,  with 
your  name  in  the  index ;  as,  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
I  have  heard  your  <*  Tullochgorum,"  particu- 
larly among  our  west-country  folks,  given  to 
many  different  names,  and  most  commonly  to 
the  immortal  author  of  "  The  Minstrel,"  who, 
indeed,  never  wrote  anything  superior  to  *<Gie's 
a  sang,  Montgomery  cried."  Your  brother  has 
promised  me  your  verses  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  reel,  which  certainly  deserve  a  place 
in  the  collection.  My  kind  host,  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  the  High-school  here,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Latins  in  this  age,  begs  me  to 
make  you  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
entertainment  he  has  got  in  a  Latin  publica- 
tion of  yours,  that  I  borrowed  for  him  from 
your  acquaintance  and  much  respected  friend 
in  this  place,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Webster.  Mr. 
Cruiksbank  maintains  that  you  write  the  best 
Latin  since  Buchanan.  I  leave  Edinburgh  to- 
morrow, but  shall  return  in  three  weeks.  Your 
song  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  to  the  tune  of 
«  Dumbarton  Drums,"  and  the  other,  which  you 
say  was  done  by  a  brother  by  trade  of  mine,  a 
ploughman,  I  shall  thank  you  much  for  a  copy 
of  each.  I  am  ever.  Reverend  Sir,  with  the 
most  respectitd  esteem  and  sincere  veneration, 
yours,  R.  B. 


01. 

TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[The  letters  of  Bams  to  Brown,  and  Smith,  and  Rich- 
mond, and  others  of  his  west-country  p-iends,  written 
when  he  was  in  the  first  flush  of  fame,  show  that  he  did 
not  forget  humble  men,  who  anticipated  the  public  ia 
perceiving  his  merit.] 

Edinlmrgh,  February  16th,  1788. 
Mt  bbak  Frisnd, 
I  BECBiTiD  yours  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  shall  arrive  at  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening ; 
and  beg,  if  possible,  you  will  meet  me  on  Tues- 
day. I  shall  wait  you  Tuesday  all  day.  I  shall 
be  found  at  Davies',  Black  Bull  inn.  I  am  hur- 
ried, as  if  hunted  by  fifty  devils,  else  I  should 
go  to  Greenock ;  but  if  you  cannot  possibly  come, 
write  me,  if  possible,  to  Glasgow,  on  Monday ; 
or  direct  to  me  at  Mossgiel  by  Mauchline ;  and 
name  a  day  and  place  in  Ayrshire,  within  a  fort- 
night from  this  date,  where  I  may  meet  you.  I 
only  stay  a  fortnight  in  Ayrshire,  and  return 
to  Edinburgh.     I  am  ever,  my  dearest  friend, 

yours, 

KB. 


cn. 

TO  MRS.   ROSE,   OF  KILRAVOCK. 

[Mrs.  Rose  of  Kilravock,  a  lady  distinguished  by  the 
elegance  of  her  mnnners,  as  well  as  by  her  talents,  wns 
long  remembered  by  Burns :  she  procured  for  him  snatches 
of  old  songs,  and  copies  of  northern  melodies ;  to  her  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  some  fine  airs  as  well  as  the  in- 
spiration of  some  fine  lyrics.] 

EdMurgh,  February  llih,  1788. 
Madam, 
'  You  are  much  indebted  to  some  indispensable 
business  I  have  had  on  my  hands,  otherwise  my 
gratitude  threatened  such  a  return  for  your 
obliging  favour  as  would  have  tired  your  pati- 
ence. It  but  poorly  expresses  my  feelings  to  say, 
that  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness :  it  may  be 
said  of  hearts  such  as  yours  is,  and  such,  I  hope, 
mine  is,  much  more  justly  than  Addison  applies 
it.- 

"  Some  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn." 
There  was  something  in  my  reception  at  Kil- 
ravock so  different  from  the  cold,  obsequious, 
dancing-school  bow  of  politeness,  that  it  almost 
got  into  my  head  that  friendship  had  occupied 
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her  ground  withont  the  intermediate  march  of 
ncquaintance.  I  wish  I  oonld  transcribe,  or 
rather  transfiue  into  language,  the  glow  of  my 
licArt  when  I  read  your  letter.  My  ready  fancy, 
with  colours  more  mellow  than  life  itself,  painted 
tlie  beautifully  wild  scenery  of  KilraTOck— the 
venerable  grandeur  of  the  castle— the  spreading 
woods— the  winding  river,  glady  leaving  his 
unsightly,  heathy  source,  and  lingering  with  ap- 
parent delight  as  he  passes  the  fairy  walk>at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden;— your  late  distressAil 
anxieties — ^your  present  eigoyments— your  dear 
little  angel,  the  pride  of  your  hopes ;— my  aged 
friend,  venerable  in  worth  and  years,  whose 
loyalty  and  other  virtues  will  strongly  entitle 
her  to  the  support  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  here, 
and  his  peculiar  favour  in  a  happier  state  of  ex- 
istence. You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  how 
much  such  feelingft  delight  me ;  they  are  my 
dearest  proofs  of  my  own  immortality.  Should 
I  never  rerisit  the  north,  as  probably  I  never 
will,  nor  again  see  your  hospitable  mansion, 
were  I,  some  twenty  years  hence,  to  see  your 
little  fellow's  name  making  a  proper  figure  in  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  my  heart  would  bound 
with  pleasure. 

I  am  assisting  a  friend  in  a  collection  of  Scot- 
tish songs,  set  to  their  proper  tunes;  every  air 
worth  preserving  is  to  be  included :  among  others 
I  have  given  '<  Morag,"  and  some  few  Highland 
airs  which  pleased  me  most,  a  dress  which  will 
be  more  generally  known,  though  far,  far  infe- 
rior in  real  merit  As  a  small  mark  of  my 
grateAil  esteem,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with 
a  copy  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it  is  printed ;  the 
Man  of  Feeling,  that  first  of  men,  has  promised 
to  transmit  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  most  respectfully  to 
my  venerable  friend,  and  to  your  little  Highland 
chieftain.  When  you  see  the  "  two  fair  spirits 
of  the  hill,*'  at  Kildrummie,^  tell  them  that  I 
have  done  myself  the  honour  of  setting  myself 
down  as  one  of  their  admirers  for  at  least  twenty 
years  to  come,  consequently  they  must  look 
upon  me  as  an  acquaintance  for  the  same  period ; 
but,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  <<this  I  ask  of 
grrace,  not  of  debt." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam,  &c., 

E.  B. 


CIII. 

TO  BICHAED  BEOWN. 

[While  Bona  waa  confined  to  his  lodginga  hy  his 
maimed  limb,  he  beguiled  the  time  and  eaaed  the  pain  by 
composing  the  Clarinda  epistles,  writing  songs  for  John- 
son, and  letters  to  his  eompaniona.j 

Mo$tsiel,  24CA  February,  178?. 
Mt  dkar  Sik, 
I  OANNOT  get  the  proper  direction  for  my 
friend  in  Jamaica,  but  the  following  will  do : — 
To  Mr.  Jo.  Hutchinson,  at  Jo.  Brownrigg's, 
Esq.,  care  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Henriquei,  mer- 
chant. Orange-street,  Kingston.  I  arrived  here, 
at  my  brother's,  only  yesterday,  after  fighting  my 
way  through  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock,  against 
those  old  powerful  foes  of  mine,  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh — so  terrible  in  the  fields  of 
dissipation.  I  have  met  with  few  incidents  in 
my  life  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
meeting  you  in  Glasgow.  There  is  a  time  of 
life  beyond  which  we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth 
the  name  of  friendship.  **  0  youth !  enchanting 
stage,  profusely  blest"  Life  is  a  fairy  scene : 
almost  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  enjoyment 
or  pleasure  is  only  a  charming  delusion ;  and  in 
comes  repining  age  in  all  the  gravity  of  hoary 
wisdom,  and  wretchedly  chases  away  the  be- 
witching phantom.  When  I  think  of  life,  I  re- 
solve to  keep  a  strict  look-out  in  the  course  of 
economy,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  convenience 
and  independence  of  mind ;  to  cultivate  intimacy 
with  a  few  of  the  companions  of  youth,  that 
they  may  be  the  friends  of  age ;  never  to  re- 
fuse my  liquorish  humour  a  handful  of  the 
sweetmeats  of  life,  when  they  come  not  too  dear; 
and,  for  futurity, — 

*<  The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw  !"i 

How  like  you  my  philosophy  ?  Give  my  best 
compliments  to  Mrs.  B.,  and  believe  me  to  be. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 
R.B. 


I  Miss  Sophia  Brodie,  of  J 
▲tiravock. 


-,  and  Miss  Rose  of 


CTV. 
TO  MR.  WILLIAM  CEUIKSHANK. 

[The  excise  and  farming  alternately  oecapied  the  poet's 
thoughts  in  Edinburgh :  he  studied  books  of  hnabaadry 

«  Mickle. 
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•Bd  took  lanons  in  gangiiif ,  and  in  the  latter  he  became 
xpert.J 

MauehUne,  March  Zd,  1788. 
Mt  dhar  Sik, 

Apolooibs  for  not  writing  are  freqnentlj 
like  apologies  for  not  singing — the  apology 
better  than  the  song.  I  hare  fought  my  way 
aeverely  through  the  savage  hospitality  of  this 
eountry,  to  send  every  guest  drunk  to  bed  if 
they  can. 

I  executed  your  commission  in  Glasgow,  and 
I  hope  the  cocoa  came  safe.  'Twas  the  same 
price  and  the  very  same  kind  as  your  former 
parcel,  for  the  gentleman  recollected  your  buy- 
ing there  perfectly  well. 

I  should  return  my  thanks  for  your  hos- 
pitality (I  leave  a  blank  for  the  epithet,  as  I 
know  none  can  do  it  justice)  to  a  poor,  wayfar- 
ing bard,  who  was  spent  and  almost  overpowered 
fighting  with  prosaic  wickednesses  in  high 
places ;  but  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  burn 
the  letter  whenever  you  come  to  the  passage, 
80  I  pass  over  it  in  silence.  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  Mr.  Miller's  farm.  The 
friend  whom  I  told  you  I  would  take  with  me 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  farm ;  and  as  he  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  intelligent  farmer 
in  the  country,  he  has  staggered  me  a  good 
deal.  I  have  the  two  plans  of  life  before  me ; 
I  shall  balance  them  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
and  fix  on  the  most  eligible.  I  have  written 
Mr.  Miller,  and  shall  wait  on  him  when  I  come 
to  town,  which  shall  be  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  next  week ;  I  would  be  in  sooner,  but  my  un- 
lucky knee  is  rather  i^orse,  and  I  fear  for  some 
time  will  scarcely  stand  the  fatigue  of  my  Ex- 
cise instructions.  I  only  mention  these  ideas  to 
you ;  and,  indeed,  except  Mr.  Ainslie,  whom  I 
intend  writing  to  to-morrow,  I  wHl  not  write  at 
all  to  Edinburgh  till  I  return  to  it  I  would 
send  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Nicol,  but  he  would 
be  hurt  if  he  knew  I  wrote  to  anybody  and  not 
to  him :  so  I  shall  only  beg  my  best,  kindest, 
kindest  compliments  to  my  worthy  hostess  and 
the  sweet  little  rose-bud. 

So  soon  as  I  am  settled  in  the  routine  of  life, 
either  as  an  Excise-officer,  or  as  a  farmer,  I  pro- 
pose myself  great  pleasure  from  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  only  man  almost  I  ever 
saw  who  joined  the  most  attentive  prudence  with 
the  warmest  generosity. 

I  am  much  interested  for  that  best  of  men, 


Mr.  Wood ;  I  hope  he  is  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  when  I  saw  him  last. 
I  am  ever, 

My  dearest  friend. 
Tour  obliged,  humble  servant, 

B.B. 


CV. 

TO  BOBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

[The  eenuble  and  intelligent  farmer  on  whoee  judg. 
ment  Bams  depended  in  the  choice  of  hie  farm,  was  Mr 
Tait,  of  Oleneonner.] 

MauekUne,  Zd  March,  1788. 
Mt  dbar  Fbibhd, 

I  AM  just  returned  from  Mr.  Miller's  farm. 
My  old  friend  whom  I  took  with  me  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  bargain,  and  advised  me  to  ac- 
cept of  it.  He  is  the  most  intelligent  sensible 
farmer  in  the  county,  and  his  advice  has  stag- 
gered me  a  good  deal.  I  have  the  two  plans 
before  me :  I  shall  endeavour  to  balance  them 
to  the  best  of  my  judgement,  and  fix  on  the 
most  eligible.  On  the  whole,  if  I  find  Mr.  liil- 
ler  in  the  same  favourable  disposition  as  when 
I  saw  him  last,  I  shall  in  all  probability  turn 
farmer. 

I  have  been  through  sore  tribulation  and 
under  much  buffeting  of  the  wicked  one  since 
I  came  to  tl^s  country.  Jean  I  found  banished, 
forlorn,  destitute  and  friendless :  I  have  recon- 
ciled her  to  her  fate,  and  I  have  reconciled  her 
to  her  mother. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  middle  of  next  week. 
My  falming  ideas  I  shall  keep  private^till  I  see. 
I  got  a  letter  from  Clarinda  yesterday,  and  she 
tells  me  she  has  got  no  letter  of  mine  but  one. 
Tell  her  that  I  wrote  to  her  from  Glasgow,  from 
Kilmarnock,  from  Mauchline,  and  yesterday 
from  Cumnock  as  I  returned  from  Dumfries. 
Indeed  she  is  the  only  person  in  Edinburgh  I 
have  written  to  till  this  day.  How  are  your  soul 
and  body  putting  up  ? — a  littie  like  man  and 
wife,  I  suppose.  B.  B. 
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cvi. 

TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[Richard  Brown,  it  is  mid,  fell  off  in  hia  liking  for 
Bumi  when  he  found  that  he  had  made  free  with  hie 
name  in  his  epistle  to  Moore.] 

Mauchlme,  7th  March,  1788. 

I  HAYi  been  out  of  the  coantry,  my  dear  friend, 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  till 
now,  when  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  gone  out  of 
the  country  too.  I  haye  been  looking  at  farms, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  I  may  settle  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  farmer.  I  haye  got  so  vicious  a  bent 
to  idleness,  and  hare  ever  been  so  littie  a  man 
of  business,  that  it  will  take  no  ordinary  effort 
to  bring  my  mind  properly  into  the  routine:  but 
you  will  say  a  "  great  effort  is  worthy  of  you." 
I  say  so  myself ;  and  butter  up  my  Tani<j  with 
all  the  stimulating  compliments  I  can  think  of. 
Men  of  grave,  geometrical  minds,  the  sons  of 
"  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,"  may  cry  up 
reason  as  much  as  they  please ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways found  an  honest  passion,  or  native  instinct, 
the  truest  auxiliary  in  the  warfare  of  this 
world.  Reason  almost  always  comes  to  me  like 
an  unlucky  wife  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband, 
just  in  sufficient  time  to  add  her  reproaches  to 
his  other  grievances. 

I  am  gratified  with  your  kind  inquiries  after 
Jean ;  as,  after  all,  I  may  say  with  Othello : — 

"  Excellent  wretch ! 

Perdition  catch  my  tool,  bnt  I  do  love  thee  !" 

I  go  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday.  % 

Your8,~R.  B. 


cvn. 

TO  MR.   MUIR. 


^The  change  which  Bunu  aaye  in  thie  letter  took  place 
in  hia  ideas,  refers,  it  is  said,  to  his  West  India  voyage, 
on  which,  it  appears  by  one  of  his  letters  to  Smith,  he 
meditated  for  some  time  after  his  debut  in  Edinbniigh.] 

Mougid,  7th  March,  1788. 
Dkar  Sib, 
I  HAVK  partiy  changed  my  ideas,  my  dear 
friend,  since  I  saw  you.  I  took  old  Glenconner 
with  me  to  Mr.  Miller's  farm,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to 
Mr.  Miller,  which,  if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  down 
a  plain  farmer,  the  happiest  of  lives  when  a  man 
can  live  by  it     In  this  case  I  shall  not  stay  in 


Edinburgh  above  a  week.  I  set  out  on  Monday, 
and  would  have  come  by  Kilmarnock,  but  there 
are  several  small  sums  owing  me  for  my  first 
edition  about  Galston  and  Newmilis,  and  I  shall 
set  off  BO  early  as  to  dispatch  my  business,  and 
reach  Glasgow  by  night  When  I  return,  I 
shall  devote  a  forenoon  or  two  to  make  some 
kind  of  acknowledgment  for  all  the  kindness  I 
owe  your  friendship.  Now  that  I  hope  to  settle 
with  some  credit  and  comfort  at  home,  there 
was  not  any  friendship  or  friendly  correspon- 
dence that  promised  me  more  pleasure  than 
yours ;  I  hope  I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 
trust  the  spring  will  renew  your  shattered  frame, 
and  make  your  friends  happy.  You  and  I  have 
often  agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing  on  the 
whole.  The  close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoning 
eye,  is, 

<<  Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roU'd  together,  or  had  try'd  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profonnd."i 

But  an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  If 
we  lie  down  in  the  grave,  the  whole  man  a  piece 
of  broken  machinery,  to  moulder  with  the  clods 
of  the  valley,  be  it  so ;  at  least  there  is  an  end 
of  pain,  care,  woes,  and  wants :  if  that  part  of  us 
called  mind  does  surrive  the  apparent  destruc- 
tion of  the  man — away  with  old-wife  prcgudices 
and  tales  !  Every  age  and  every  nation  has  had 
a  different  set  of  stories ;  and  as  the  many  are 
always  weak,  of  consequence,  they  have  oAen, 
perhaps  always,  be^n  deceived ;  a  man  conscious 
of  having  acted  an  honest  part  among  his  fellow- 
creatures — even  grantinl  that  he  may  have 
been  the  sport  at  times  of  passions  and  instincts 
— he  goes  to  a  great  unknown  Being,  who  could 
have  no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence  bnt 
to  make  him  happy,  who  gave  him  those  pas- 
sions and  instincts,  and  well  knows  their  force. 

These,  my  worthy  friend,  are  my  ideas ;  and 
I  know  they  are  not  far  different  from  yours. 
It  becomes  a  man  of  sense  to  think  for  himself, 
particularly  in  a  case  where  all  men  are  equally 
interested,  and  where,  indeed,  all  men  are  equally 
in  the  dark. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir ;  God  send  us  a  cheerful 
meeting  I  R.  B. 

1  Blair*s  Grave. 
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CVIII. 

TO  MES.   DUNLOP. 

[One  of  the  danghtera  of  Mrs.  Danlop  painted  n  sketch 
of  CoUa  from  Bunii'a  poem  of  the  Vision :  it  ie  still  in 
•xistence,  and  is  said  to  have  merit.] 

Mo99gid,  llih  March,  1788. 
Madam, 

The  last  paragraph  in  yours  of  the  80th  Fe- 
bruary affected  me  most,  so  I  shall  begin  my 
answer  where  you  ended  your  letter.  That  I 
am  often  a  sinner  with  any  little  wit  I  hare,  I 
do  confess :  but  I  have  taxed  my  recollection  to 
no  purpose,  to  find  out  when  it  was  employed 
against  you.  I  hate  an  ungenerous  sarcasm  a 
great  deal  worse  than  I  do  the  devil ;  at  least 
as  Milton  describes  him ;  and  though  I  may  be 
rascally  enough  to  be  sometimes  guilty  of  it  my- 
self, I  cannot  endure  it  in  others.  You,  my 
honoured  friend,  who  cannot  appear  in  any  light 
but  you  are  sure  of  being  respectable — ^you  can 
afford  to  pass  by  an  occasion  to  display  your 
wit,  because  you  may  depend  for  fame  on  your 
sense ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  be  silent,  you  know 
you  can  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  many,  and  the 
esteem  of  all ;  but,  God  help  us,  who  are  wits 
or  witlings  by  profession,  if  we  stand  not  for 
fame  there,  we  sink  unsupported ! 

I  am  highly  flattered  by  the  news  you  tell  me 
of  Coila.  I  may  say  to  the  fair  painter  who 
does  me  so  much  honour,  as  Dr.  Beattie  says  to 
Boss  the  poet  of  his  muse  Scota,  from  which, 
by  the  bye,  I  took  the  idea  of  Coila  ('tis  a  poem 
of  Beattie's  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  per- 
haps you  have  never  seen :} — 

**  Ye  shak  yoar  heads,  bnt  o'  my  fegs, 
Ye^ve  set  auld  Scota  on  her  logs : 
Lang  had  she  lien  wi'  befls  and  flags, 
Bambaz'd  and  diszie, 
Her  fiddle  wanted  strings  and  pegs. 

Wae's  me,  poor  hizzie." 
B.B. 


OIX. 
TO  MISS  CHALMEBS. 

(The  anconth  cares  of  which  the  poet  complains  in 
this  letter  were  the  construction  of  a  common  farm- 
lu>nse,  with  bam,  byre,  and  stable  to  snit.] 

JSdMurffhy  March  14,  1788. 
I  Kyow,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  news  when  I  tell  you,  I  have 
at  last  taken  a  lease  of  a  farm.    Yesternight  I 


completed  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dal- 
swinton,  for  the  farm  of  EUisland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  between  five  and  six  miles  above 
Dumfries.  I  begin  at  Whit-Sunday  to  build  a 
house,  drive  lime,  &o. ;  and  heaven  be  my  help  I 
for  it  will  take  a  strong  effort  to  bring  my  mind 
into  the  routine  of  business.  I  have  discharged 
all  the  army  of  my  former  pursuits,  fancies,  and 
pleasures;  a  motley  host!  and  have  literally 
and  strictly  retained  only  the  ideas  of  a  few 
friends,  which  I  have  incorporated  into  a  life- 
guard. I  trust  in  Dr.  Johnson's  observation, 
"Where  much  is  attempted,  something  is  done." 
Firmness,  both  in  sufferance  and  exertion,  is  a 
character  I  would  wish  to  be  thought  to  pos- 
sess: and  have  always  despised  the  whining 
yelp  of  complaint,  and  the  cowardly,  feeble  re- 
solve. 

Poor  Miss  E.  is  ailing  a  good  deal  this 
winter,  and  begged  me  to  remember  her  to  you 
the  first  time  I  wrote  to  you.  Surely  woman, 
amiable  woman,  is  often  made  in  vain.  Too 
delicately  formed  for  the  rougher  pursuits  of 
ambition;  too  noble  for  the  dirt  of  avarice, 
and  even  too  gentle  for  the  rage  of  pleasure ; 
formed  indeed  for,  and  highly  susceptible  of  en- 
joyment and  rapture;  but  that  enjoyment, 
alas !  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice, 
malevolence,  stupidity,  or  wickedness  of  an 
animal  at  all  times  comparatively  unfeeling,  and 
often  brutal.  B.  B. 


ex. 
TO  BICHABD  BBOWN. 

[The  excitement  referred  to  in  this  letter  arose  from 
the  dilatory  and  reluctant  movements  of  Creech,  who 
was  so  slow  in  settling  his  accounts  that  the  poet  sus- 
pected his  solvency.] 

Olatg&w,  26<A  March,  1788. 
I  AM  monstrously  to  blame,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
not  writing  to  you,  and  sending  you  the  Direc- 
tory. I  have  been  getting  my  tack  extended, 
as  I  have  taken  a  farm ;  and  I  have  been  rack- 
ing shop  accounts  with  Mr.  Creech,  both  of 
which,  together  with  watching,  fatigue,  and  a 
load  of  care  almost  too  heavy  for  my  shoulders, 
have  in  some  degree  actually  fevered  me.  I 
really  forgot  the  Directory  yesterday,  which 
vexed  me ;  but  I  was  convulsed  with  rage  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
ingenious,  friendly,  and  elegant  epistle  from 
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jonr  Mend  Mr.  Crawford.  I  Bhall  oerUinly 
write  to  him,  but  not  now.  This  is  merely  a 
eard  to  yon,  as  I  am  posting  to  Damfries-shire, 
where  many  perplexing  arrangements  await 
me.  I  am  Texed  about  the  Directory ;  but,  my 
dear  Sir,  forgiye  me :  these  eight  days  I  haye 
been  positively  erased.  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  B.  I  shall  write  to  you  at  Grenada. — 
I  am  erer,  my  dearest  friend, 

Yours,— R.  B. 


0X1. 

TO  MR.  ROBERT  CLEGHORN. 

[Cleghorn  w«i  a  faroMr,  a  tociml  ntui,  and  mach  of  a 
nasician.  Tha  poat  wrota  iha  Chavalier'i  Lamant  to 
plaata  tha  jaoobitieal  taata  of  hia  friaad ;  and  tha  maii- 
eian  gaya  him  adviea  in  farming  which  ha  neglaetad  to 
follow:—"  Fanner  Attantioa,*'  aays  Cleghorn, "  iaagood 
fanner  everywhere."] 

Mauehline,  SUt  March,  1788. 

Ybstbbdat,  my  dear  Sir,  as  I  was  riding 
through  a  track  of  melancholy,  joyless  muirs, 
between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  it  being  Sun- 
day, I  turned  my  thoughts  to  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;  and  your  favour- 
ite air,  "  Captain  0*Kean,*'  coming  at  length 
into  my  head,  I  tried  these  words  to  it  You 
will  see  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  must  be 
repeated. 

I  am  tolerably  pleased  with  these  verses,  but 
as  I  have  only  a  sketch  of  the  tune,  I  leave  it 
with  you  to  try  if  they  suit  the  measure  of  the 
music. 

I  am  so  harassed  with  care  and  anxiety,  about 
this  farming  project  of  mine,  that  my  muse  has 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  prose-wench  that 
ever  picked  cinders,  or  followed  a  tinker.  When 
I  am  fairly  got  into  the  routine  of  business,  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  longer  epistle ;  perhaps 
with  some  queries  respecting  farming ;  at  pre- 
sent, the  world  sits  such  a  load  on  my  mind, 
that  it  has  effaced  almost  every  trace  of  the 
poet  in  me. 

My  very  best  compliments  and  good  wishes 
to  Mrs.  Cleghorn. 

R.B. 


oxn. 
TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DUNBAR, 

BDIXBUKOH. 

[This  latter  waa  printed  for  tha  first  time  bj  Robait 
Chambers,  in  his  «  People's  Edition**  of  Bona.] 

MmiehUne,  7ik  April,  1788. 

I  HAYB  not  delayed  so  long  to  write  you*  my 
much  respected  friend,  because  I  thought  no 
farther  of  my  promise.  I  have  long  since 
give  up  that  kind  of  formal  correspondence, 
where  one  sits  down  irksomely  to  write  a  let- 
ter, because  we  think  we  are  in  du^  bound  so 
to  do. 

I  have  been  roving  over  the  eountiy,  as  the 
farm  I  have  taken  is  forty  miles  from  this  place, 
hiring  servants  and  preparing  matters;  but 
most  of  all  I  am  earnestly  busy  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  my  own  mind.  As,  till  within 
these  eighteen  months,  I  never  was  the  wealthy 
master  of  ten  guineas,  my  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness is  to  leam ;  add  to  this  my  late  scenes  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  have  enervated  my 
mind  to  an  alarming  degree.  SkiU  in  the  sober 
science  of  life  is  my  most  serious  and  hourly 
study.  I  have  dropt  all  conversation  and  all 
reading  (prose  reading)  but  what  tends  in  some 
way  or  other  to  my  serious  aim.  Except  one 
worthy  young  fellow,  I  have  not  one  single 
correspondent  in  Edinburgh.  You  have  Indeed 
kindly  made  me  an  offer  of  that  kind.  I^e 
world  of  wits,  and  gent  eommt  U  faut  which  I 
lately  left,  and  with  whom  I  never  again  will 
intimately  mix— ftrom  that  port.  Sir,  I  expeet 
your  Gaiette :  what  U$  heauz  espriu  are  saying 
what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  sing- 
ing. Any  sober  intelligence  from  my  seques- 
tered walks  of  life;  any  droll  original;  any 
passing  reward,  important  forsooth,  because  it 
is  mine ;  any  littie  poetic  effort,  however  em- 
bryoth ;  these,  my  dear  Sir,  are  all  you  have 
to  expect  from  me.  When  I  talk  of  poetie 
efforts,  I  must  have  it  always  understood,  that 
I  appeal  from  your  wit  and  taste  to  your  friend- 
ship and  good  nature.  The  first  would  be  my 
favourite  tribunal,  where  I  defied  censure ;  but 
the  last,  where  I  declined  justice. 

I  have  scarcely  made  a  single  distich  since 
I  saw  you.  When  I  meet  with  an  old  Scots  air 
that  has  any  facetious  idea  in  its  name,  I  have 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  following  out  that  idea  for 
a  verse  or  two. 

I  trust  that  this  will  find  yon  in  better  health  > 
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than  I  did  last  time  I  called  for  yon.  A  few 
lines  from  you,  directed  to  me  at  Manchline, 
were  it  but  to  let  me  know  how  jon  are,  will 
set  my  mind  a  good  deal  [at  rest.]  Now,  neyer 
shun  the  idea  of  writing  me  because  perhaps 
you  may  be  out  of  humour  or  spirits.  I  could 
giTe  you  a  hundred  good  consequences  attend- 
ing a  dull  letter;  one,  for  example,  and  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  some  other  time — it  will 
always  serve  to  keep  in  countenance,  my  much 
respected  Sir,  your  obliged  fri^d  and  humble 
servant^  R.  B. 


oxni. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[Th«  ttcrifice  refemd  to  by  the  poet,  waa  bii  leeola- 
tkm  to  unite  hia  fortaae  with  Jean  Armoar.] 

MauehUM,  7th  April,  1788. 

I  AM  indebted  to  you  and  Miss  Nimmo  for 
letting  me  know  Miss  Kennedy.  Strange  I  how 
apt  we  are  to  indulge  prejudices  in  our  judg- 
ments of  one  another !  Even  I,  who  pique  my- 
self on  my  skill  in  marking  characters— because 
I  am  too  proud  of  my  character  as  a  man,  to  be 
dazzled  in  my  judgment  for  glaring  wealth ; 
and  too  proud  of  my  situation  as  a  poor  man 
to  be  biassed  against  squalid  poTerty — I  was 
unacquainted  with  Miss  K.'s  Tory  unoommoia 
worth. 

I  am  going  on  a  good  deal  progressiye  in  mon 
gr€aid  biU,  the  sober  science  of  life.  I  haye 
lately  made  some  sacrifices,  for  which,  were  I 
vivd  voce  with  you  to  paint  the  situation  and  re- 
count the  circumstances,  you  should  applaud 
me.  R.  B. 


cxrv. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[The  hint  allnded  to,  waa  a  whiaper  of  the  inaolveney 
f»f  Creech;  but  the  bailie  waa  firm  aa  the  Baaa.] 

1^0  daU. 
Now  for  that  wayward,  unfortunate  thing,  my- 
self. I  have  broke  measures  with  Creech,  and 
last  week  I  wrote  him  a  frosty,  keen  letter.  He 
replied  in  terms  of  chastisement,  and  promised 
me  upon  his  honour  that  I  should  haye  the  ac- 
count on  Monday ;  but  this  is  Tuesday,  and  yet 
I  haye  not  heard  a  word  from  him.  Ood  haye 
mercy  on  me  I  a  poor  d-mned,  incautious,  duped, 


unfortunate  fool!  The  sport,  the  miserable 
yictim  of  rebellious  pride,  hypochondriac  ima- 
gination, agonising  sensibility,  and  bedlam  pas- 
sions t 

*<  I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  Fm  no  like  to 
die !"  I  had  lately  *'  a  hairbreadth  'scape  in  th' 
imminent  deadly  breach*'  of  loye  too.  Thank 
my  stars,  I  got  off  heart-whole,  "  waur  fleyd  than 
hurt " — Interruption. 

I  haye  this  moment  got  a  hint :  I  fear  I  am 
something  like — undone — but  I  hope  for  the 
best.  Come,  stubborn  pride  and  unshrinking 
resolution ;  accompany  me  through  this,  to  me, 
miserable  world  I  You  must  not  desert  met 
Tour  friendship  I  think  I  can  count  on,  though  I 
should  date  my  letters  from  a  marching  regiment. 
Early  in  life,  and  all  my  life  I  reckoned  on  a 
recruiting  drum  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Seriously 
though,  life  at  present  presents  me  with  but  a 
melancholy  path:  but^-my  limb  will  soon  be 
sound,  and  I  shall  struggle  on. 

R.  B. 


CXV. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[AlthoQgh  Buma  gladljr  graaped  at  a  aitoatloa  in  the 
Ezciae,  he  wrote  many  apoliigiea  to  bia  frienda,  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  place,  which,  though  humble  enough, 
waa  the  only-  one  that  offered.] 

Edinburffh,  Sunday. 
To-MOR&ow,  my  dear  madam,  I  leaye  Edin- 
burgh. I  haye  altered  all  my  plans  of  future 
life.  A  farm  that  I  could  liye  in,  I  could  not 
find ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  necessary  support 
my  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  required, 
I  could  not  yenture  on  farming  in  that  style 
suitable  to  my  feelings.  Tou  will  condemn  me 
for  the  next  step  I  haye  taken.  I  haye  entered 
into  the  Excise.  I  stay  in  the  west  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh,  for  six 
weeks'  instructions :  afterwards,  for  I  get  em- 
ploy instantiy,  1  go  qH  U  plait  d  DUu, — et  man 
BoL  '  I  haye  chosen  tiiis,  my  dear  friend,  after 
mature  deliberation.  The  question  is  not  at 
what  door  of  fortune's  palace  shall  we  enter 
in ;  but  what  doors  does  she  open  to  us  ?  I  was 
not  likely  to  get  anything  to  do.  I  wanted  tm 
biU,  which  is  a  dangerous,  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion. I  got  this  without  any  hanging  on,  or 
mortifying  solicitation ;  it  is  inmiediate  bread, 
and  though  poor  in  comparison  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen months  of  my  existence,  'tis  luxury  in  com 
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parison  of  all  my  preceding  life :  besides,  the 
commissioners  are  some  of  then^  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  all  of  them  my  Arm  friends. 

B.  B. 


CXVI. 
TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

[The  TasK),  with  the  pemial  of  which  Mra.  Daiuop 
indulged  the  poet,  was  not  the  fine  version  of  Fairfax, 
bnt  the  translation  of  Hoole— a  far  inferior  performance.] 

MauehUne,  2Qth  April,  1788. 
Madam, 

YouB  powers  of  reprehension  mast  be  great 
indeed,  as  I  assure  you  they  made  my  heart 
ache  with  penitential  pyigs,  even  though  I  was 
really  not  guilty.  As  I  commence  farmer  at 
Whit-Sunday,  you  will  easily  guess  I  must  be 
pretty  busy ;  but  that  is  not  all.  As  I  got  the 
offer  of  the  Excise  business  without  solicitation, 
and  as  it  costs  me  only  six  months'  attendance 
for  instructions,  to  entitle  me  to  a  commission 
— which  commission  lies  by  me,  and  at  any 
future  period,  on  my  simple  petition,  can  be  re- 
sumed— I  thought  ilYe-and-thirty  pounds  a-year 
was  no  bad  dernier  resaort  for  a  poor  poet,  if  for- 
tune in  her  jade  tricks  should  kick  him  down 
from  the  little  eminence  to  which  she  has  lately 
helped  him  up. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  at  present  attending 
these  instructions,  to  have  them  completed  be- 
fore Whit-sunday.  Still,  Madam,  I  prepared 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  meet  you  at  the 
Mount,  and  came  to  my  brother's  on  Saturday 
night,  to  set  out  on  Sunday ;  but  for  some  nights 
preceding  I  had  slept  in  an  apartment,  where 
the  force  of  the  winds  and  rains  was  only  miti* 
gated  by  being  sifted  through  nnmberless  aper- 
tures in  the  windows,  walls,  &o.  In  consequence 
I  was  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  part  of  Tuesday, 
unable  to  stir  out  of  bed,  with  all  the  miserable 
effects  of  a  violent  cold. 

Ton  see,  Madam,  the  truth  of  the  French 
maxim,  le  vrai  n*ettpaa  toujours  le  vraitemblabU ; 
your  last  was  so  full  of  expostulation,  and  was 
something  so  like  the  language  of  an  offended 
friend,  that  I  began  to  tremble  for  a  correspon- 
dence, which  I  had  with  grateful  pleasure  set 
down  as  one  of  the  greatest  eigoyments  of  my 
future  life. 


Tour  books  haTe  delighted  me :  Yiripl,  Dry- 
den,  and  Tasso  were  all  equally  strangers  to  me  ; 
but  of  this  more  at  large  in  my  next. 

B.B. 


cxvii. 
TO  MB.  JAMES  SMITH, 

AVON  FBIMTFIXLD,   LINLITHGOW. 

[James  Snath,  as  this  letter  intimates,  had  mored  from 
Manchline  to  try  to  mend  his  fortunes  at  Avon  Printfield, 
near  Linlithgow.] 

Mauchline,  AprU  28,  1788. 

Bbwarb  of  your  Strasburgh,  my  good  Sir! 
Look  on  this  as  the  opening  of  a  correspon- 
dence, like  the  opening  of  a  twenty-four  gun 
battery  I 

There  is  no  understanding  a  man  properly, 
without  knowing  something  of  his  preTious 
ideas  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  has  any  ideas ; 
for  I  know  many  who,  in  the  animal-muster, 
pass  for  men,  that  are  the  scanty  masters  of 
only  one  idea  on  any  given  subject,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  your  acquaintances  and 
mine  can  barely  boast  of  ideas,  1.25—1.6 — 1.75 
or  some  such  fractional  matter ;)  so  to  let  you 
a  little  into  the  secrets  of  my  pericranium,  there 
is,  you  must  know,  a  certain  clean-limbed, 
handsome,  bewitching  young  hussy  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  I  hare  lately  and  pri- 
vately given  a  matrimonial  title  to  my  corpus. 

<<  Bode  a  robe  and  wear  it, 
Bode  a  pock  and  bear  it,'* 

says  the  wise  old  Scots  adage !  I  hate  to  pre- 
sage ill-luck ;  and  as  my  girl  has  been  doubly 
kinder  to  me  than  even  the  best  of  women 
usually  are  to  their  partners  of  our  sex,  in 
similar  circumstances,  I  reckon  on  twelve  times 
a  brace  of  children  against  I  celebrate  my 
twelfth  wedding-day:  these  twenty-four  will 
give  me  twenty-four  gossipings,  twenty-four 
christenings  (I  mean  one  equal  to  two),  and  I 
hope,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  my  fathers, 
to  make  them  twenty-four  dutiful  children  to 
their  parents,  twenty-four  useful  members  of 
society,  and  twenty-four  approved  servants  of 
their  God  I  *  *  * 

"  Light's  heartsome,"  quo'  the  wife  when  aha 
was  stealing  sheep.  Ton  see  what  a  lamp  I 
have  hung  up  to  lighten  your,  paths,  when  you 
are  idle  enough  to  explore  the  combinations  ana 
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relations  of  my  ideas.  'Tis  now  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staif,  why  a  twenty-four  gun  battery  was 
a  metaphor  I  could  readily  employ. 

Now  for  business. — I  intend  to  present  Mrs. 
Bums  with  a  printed  shawl,  an  article  of  which 
I  dare  say  yon  haTC  yariety :  'tis  my  first  pre- 
sent to  her  since  I  hare  irrevocably  called  her 
mine,  and  I  have  a  kind  of  whimsical  wish  to 
get  her  the  first  said  present  from  an  old  and 
much-yalued  friend  of  hers  and  mine,  a  trusty 
Trojan,  on  whose  friendship  I  count  myself  pos- 
sessed of  as  a  life-rent  lease. 

Look  on  this  letter  as  a  <<  beginning  of  sor- 
rows ;"  I  will  write  you  tUl  your  eyes  ache  read- 
ing nonsense. 

Mrs.  Bums  ('tis  only  her  priTate  designation) 
begs  her  best  compliments  to  you. 

B.  B. 


oxvni. 

TO  PBOFESSOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 

[Dngald  Stewart  loved  the  poet,  admired  hie  worke, 
and  enriched  the  biography  of  Carrie  with  aome  genuine 
reminiacencee  of  hie  earlier  days.] 

Mauehline,  Sd  May,  1788. 
Sib, 

I  SFOLOSB  you  one  or  two  more  of  my  baga- 
telles. If  the  ferrent  wishes  of  honest  grati- 
tude have  any  influence  with  that  great  unknown 
being  who  frames  the  chain  of  causes  and  eyents, 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  attend  your  visits 
to  the  continent,  and  return  you  safe  to  your 
native  shore. 

Wherever  I  am,  allow  me,  Sir,  to  claim  it  as 
my  privilege  to  acquaint  you  with  my  progress 
in  my  trade  of  rhymes ;  as  I  am  sure  I  could 
say  it  with  truth,  that  next  to  my  little  fame, 
and  the  having  it  in  my  power  to  make  life  more 
comfortable  to  those  whom  nature  has  made 
dear  to  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  your  counte- 
nance, your  patronage,  your  friendly  good 
offices,  as  the  most  valued  consequence  of  my 
late  success  in  life.  B.  B. 


OXIX. 

TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

TA  poem,  Bomething  after  the  fashion  of  the  Georgies, 
was  long  jgr^wnX  to  the  mind  of  Bams:  had  fortune 


been  more  friendly  he  might  have,  in  due  time,  prodnced 
it.] 

Mauchlme,  4th  May,  1788. 

liADAM, 

Dbtdbn's  Virgil  has  delighted  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  critics  will  agree  with  me, 
but  the  Georgics  are  to  me  by  far  the  best  of 
Virgil.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of  writing  en- 
tirely new  to  me ;  and  has  filled  my  head  witii 
a  thousand  fancies  of  emulation:  but,  alas! 
when  I  read  the  Georgics,  and  then  survey  my 
own  powers,  'tis  like  the  idea  of  a  Shetland 
pony,  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  a  thorough-bred 
hunter  to  start  for  the  plate.  I  own  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  ^neid.  Faultless  correctness 
may  please,  and  does  highly  please,  the  lettered 
critic :  but  to  that  awful  character  I  have  not 
the  most  distant  pretensions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  do  not  hazard  my  pretensions  to  be 
a  critic  of  any  kind,  wiien  I  say  that  I  think 
Virgil,  in  many  instances,  a  servile  copier  of 
Homer.  If  I  had  the  Odyssey  by  me,  I  could 
parallel  many  passages  where  Virgil  has  evi- 
dently copied,  but  by  no  means  improved.  Ho- 
mer. Nor  can  I  think  there  is  nnything  of  this 
owing  to  the  translators ;  for,  from  everything 
I  have  seen  of  Dryden,  I  think  him  in  genius 
and  fluency  of  language.  Pope's  master.  I  have 
not  perused  Tasso  enough  to  form  an  opinion : 
in  some  future  letter,  you  shall  have  my  ideas 
of  him ;  though  I  am  conscious  my  criticisms 
must  be  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  as  there 
I  have  ever  felt  and  lamented  my  want  of  learn- 
ing most.  B.  B. 


CXX. 

TO  MB.   BOBEBT  AINSLIB. 

[I  have  heard  the  gentleman  say,  to  whom  this  bnef 
letter  is  addressed,  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  the 
intimation,  that  the  poet  had  reunited  himself  with  Jear 
Armonr,  for  he  knew  his  heart  was  with  her.] 

MaucMine,  May  26,  1788. 
Mt  db/lb  Fbiind, 
I  AM  two  kind  letters  in  your  debt,  but  I  have 
been  from  home,  and  horribly  busy,  buying  and 
preparing  for  my  farming  business,  over  and 
above  the  plague  of  my  Excise  instructions, 
which  this  week  will  finish. 

As  I  flatter  my  wishes  that  I  foresee  many 
future  years'  correspondence  between  us,  'tis 
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foolisb  to  talk  of  excusing  dull  epistles ;  a  dull 
letter  may  be  a  very  kind  one.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  haye  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  all  my  buyings,  and  bargainings 
hitherto  ;  Mrs.  Bums  not  excepted ;  which  title 
I  now  avow  to  the  world.  I  am  truly  pleased 
with  this  last  affair :  it  has  indeed  added  to  my 
anxieties  for  futurity,  but  it  has  given  a  stabi- 
lity to  my  mind,  and  resolutions  unknown  be- 
fore; and  the  poor  girl  has  the  most  sacred 
enthusiasm  of  attachment  to  me,  and  has  not  a 
wish  but  to  gratify  my  every  idea  of  her  deport- 
ment I  am  interrupted. — Farewell  1  my  dear 
Sir.  B.  B. 


CXXI. 
TO  MES.   DUNLOP. 

[This  letter,  on  the  hiring  eeaeon,  is  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  all  masters,  and  all  servants.  In  Eng- 
land, servants  are  engaged  by  the  month ;  in  Scotland  by 
the  haif>7ear,  and  therefore  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
changeable  and  capricious.] 

27th  May,  1788. 
Madam, 

I  HAVB  been  torturing  my  philosophy  to  no 
purpose,  to  account  for  that  kind  partiality  of 
yours,  which  has  followed  me,  in  my  return  to 
the  shade  of  life,  with  assiduous  benevolence. 
Often  did  I  regret,  in  the  fleeting  hours  of  my 
late  will-o'-wisp  appearance,  that  "  here  I  had 
no  continuing  city ;"  and  but  for  the  consolation 
of  a  few  solid  guineas,  could  almost  lament  the 
time  that  a  momentary  acquaintance  with  wealth 
and  splendour  put  me  so  much  out  of  conceit 
with  the  sworn  companions  of  my  road  through 
life — ^insignificance  and  poverty. 

There  are  few  circumstances  relating  to  the 
nnequftl  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  that  gire  me  more  vexation  (I  mean  in  what 
I  see  around  me)  than  the  importance  the 
opulent  bestow  on  their  trifling  family  affairs, 
compared  with  the  very  same  things  on  the  con- 
tracted scale  of  a  cottage.  Last  afternoon  I  had 
the  honour  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  good 
woman's  fireside,  where  the  planks  that  com- 
posed the  floor  were  decorated  with  a  splendid 
carpet,  and  the  gay  table  sparkled  with  silver 
and  china.  'Tis  now  about  term-day,  and  there 
has  been  a  revolution  among  those  creatures, 


who  though  in  appearance  partakers,  and  equally 
noble  partakers,  of  the  same  nature  with  Ma- 
dame, are  from  time  to  time — ^their  nerves, 
their  sinews,  their  health,  strength,  wiadom, 
experience,  genius,  time,  nay  a  good  part  of 
their  very  thoughts — sold  for  months  and  years, 
not  only  to  the  necesdties,  the  eonvenienoies, 
but,  the  caprices  of  the  important  few.  We 
talked  of  the  insignificant  creatures;  nay,  not- 
withstanding their  g^eral  stupidity  and  ras- 
cality, did  some  of  the  poor  devils  the  honour  to 
commend  them.  But  light  be  the  turf  upon  his 
breast  who  taught  «  Reverence  thyself!"  We 
looked  down  on  the  unpolished  wretches,  their 
impertinent  wives  and  douterly  brats,  as  the 
lordly  bull  does  on  the  littie  dirty  ant-hill,  whose 
puny  inhabitants  he  crushes  in  the  carelessness 
of  his  ramble,  or  tosses  in  the  air  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  his  pride.  B.  B. 


GXXII. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP, 

AT  MB.   DUNLOP'S,    HADDINQTOH. 

[In  this,  the  poet's  first  letter  from  Ellisland,  he  laya 
down  his  whole  system  of  in-door  and  oat-door  eeonomf : 
while  his  wife  took  care  of  the  household,  he  was  to 
manage  the  farm,  and  <<  pen  a  stansa"  daring  his  hoars 
of  leisure.] 

JSUitUmd,  Uth  Jttne^  1788. 

*t  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see. 
My  heart,  untravelPd,  fondly  turns  to  thea  ; 
Still  to  mjfruHd  it  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

GoLMicrrM. 

This  is  the  second  day,  my  honoured  friend, 
that  I  have  been  on  my  farm.  A  solitary  in- 
mate of  an  old  smoky  spense ;  far  from  every 
object  I  love,  or  by  whom  I  am  beloved  j  nor 
any  acquaintance  older  than  yesterday,  except 
Jenny  Geddes,  the  old  mare  I  ride  on ;  while 
nncouth  cares  and  novel  plans  hourly  insult  my 
awkward  ignorance  and  bashful  inexperience. 
There  is  a  foggy  atmosphere  native  to  my  soul 
in  the  hour  of  care;  consequentiy  the  dreary 
objects  seem  larger  than  the  life.  Extreme 
sensibility,  irritated  and  prejudiced  on  the 
gloomy  side  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments, at  that  period  of  my  existence 
when  the  soul  is  laying  in  her  cargo  of  ideas  for 
the  voyage  of  life,  is,  I  believe,  the  principal 
cause  of  this  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 
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<'  Tk«  ▼Bliant,  in  MraMlf,  what  ean  1m  raff«rT 
Or  wbat  meed  He  ngved  bk  HmgU  woett"  he. 

Your  surmise,  Mudam,  is  just ;  I  am  indeed 
A  hnaband. 

*  *  *  « 

To  jealousy  or  inftdelit/ 1  am  an  equal  stran- 
ger. Mj  preserratiTe  firom  the  first  is  the  most 
Ihorottgh  consdonsness  of  her  sentiments  of 
honour,  and  her  attachment  to  me:  my  antidote 
against  the  last  is  my  long  and  deep-rooted  affeo- 
tton  for  her. 

In  housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn  and 
actiTity  to  execute,  she  is  eminently  mistress; 
and  during  my  absence  in  Nithsdale,  she  is  re- 
gularly and  constantly  apprentice  to  my  mo- 
ther and  sisters  in  their  dairy  and  other  rural 
business. 

The  muses  must  not  be  offended  when  I  tell 
them,  the  concerns  of  my  wife  and  family  will, 
In  my  mind,  always  take  the  jf<u ;  but  I  assure 
them  their  ladyships  will  ever  come  next  in 
place. 

Tou  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  haye 
insured  me  more  friends ;  but,  from  a  cause  you 
will  easily  guess,  conscious  peace  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  con- 
fidence in  approaching  my  God,  would  seldom 
have  been  of  the  number. 

I  found  a  once  much-loTcd  and  still  much- 
loved  female,  literally  and  truly  cast  out  to  the 
mercy  of  the  naked  elements ;  but  I  enabled 
her  to  purchase  a  shelter; — ^there  is  no  sporting 
with  a  fellow-creature's  happiness  -  or  misery. 

The  most  placid  good-nature  and  sweetness 
of  disposition;  a  warm  heart,  gratefully  de- 
voted with  all  its  powers  to  love  me ;  vigorous 
health  and  sprightly  cheerftilness,  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  hand- 
some figure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman,  may 
make  a  good  wife,  though  she  should  never 
have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  nor  have  danced  in  a 
brighter  assembly  than  a  penny  pay-wedding. 

B.  B. 


oxxni. 

TO  BOBEBT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

(Had  Barnc  written  his  fine  long,  beginning  "  Con- 
tented wi'  little  and  cantie  wi'  mair,  **  when  he  penned 
tbis  letter,  tbe  proee  might  have  followed  as  a  note  to 
the  verse :  he  calls  the  Excise  a  Inxary.] 


Ellitland,  Jtme  Uth,  1788. 

This  is  now  the  third  day,  my  dearest  Sir, 
that  I  have  sojourned  in  these  regions;  and 
during  these  three  days  you  have  occupied  more 
of  my  thoughts  than  in  three  weeks  preceding: 
in  Ayrshire  I  haye  several  variations  of  friend- 
ship's compass,  here  it  points  invariably  to  the 
pole.  My  farm  gives  me  a  good  many  uncouth 
cares  and  anxieties,  but  I  hate  the  language  of 
complaint  Job,  or  some  one  of  his  friends, 
says  well — "why  should  a  liring  man  com- 
plaint" 

I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with  con- 
templating an  unlucky  imperfection  in  the  very 
framing  and  construction  of  my  soul ;  namely, 
a  blundering  inaccuracy  of  her  olfactory  organs 
in  hitting  the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in  my  fel- 
low-creatures. I  do  not  mean  any  compliment 
to  my  ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect 
is  in  consequence  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
of  conscious  truth  and  honour :  I  take  it  to  be, 
in  some  way  or  other,  an  imperfection  in  the 
mental  sight;  or,  metaphor  apart,  some  modi- 
fication of  dulness.  In  two  or  three  small  in- 
stances lately,  I  have  been  most  shamefully 
out. 

I  have  all  along  hitherto,  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  been  bred  to  arms  among  the  light-horse-^ 
the  piquet-guards  of  fancy ;  a  kind  of  hussars 
and  Highlanders  of  the  brain ;  but  I  am  firmly 
resolved  to  sell  out  of  these  giddy  battalions, 
who  have  no  ideas  of  a  battle  but  fighting  the 
foe,  or  of  a  siege  but  storming  the  town.  Cost 
what  it  will,  I  am  determined  to  buy  in  among 
the  gprave  squadrons  of  heavy-armed  thought,  or 
the  artillery  corps  of  plodding  contrivance. 

What  books  are  you  reading,  or  what  is  the 
subject  of  your  thoughts,  besides  the  great  stu- 
dies of  your  profession  T  Tou  said  something 
about  religion  in  your  last.  I  don't  exactly  re- 
member what  it  was,  as  the  letter  is  in  Ayr- 
shire; but  I  thought  it  not  only  prettily  said, 
but  nobly  thought.  Tou  will  make  a  noble  fel- 
low if  once  you  were  married.  I  make  no  reser- 
vation of  your  being  well-married:  yon  have  so 
much  sense,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that  though  you  may  not  realise  perhaps  the 
ideas  of  romance,  yet  you  will  never  be  ill-mar- 
ried. 

Were  it  not  for  the  terrors  of  my  ticklish  situ- 
ation respecting  provision  for  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  step  I 
have  taken  is  vastly  for  my  happiness.    As  it  is« 
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I  look  to  the  Excise  echeme  ae  a  certuniy  of 
maintenance ! — luxury  to  what  either  Mrs.  Bums 
vT  I  were  bom  to. 

Adieo. 

R.  B. 


cxxrv. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

[The  kindnen  of  Field,  the  profilist,  has  not  onlf  in- 
dulged roe  with  a  look  at  the  originali  from  which  the 
profile  alluded  to  in  the  letter  waa  taken,  bat  has  pat  me 
in  poMesaion  of  a  capital  copy.] 

MauchlvM,  2Zd  June,  1788. 
This  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  is  only  a  bnsiness 
scrap.  Mr.  Miers,  profile  painter  in  your  town, 
has  executed  a  profile  of  Dr.  Blacklock  for  me : 
do  me  the  fayour  to  call  for  it,  and  sit  to  him 
yourself  for  me,  which  put  in  the  same  size  as 
the  doctor's.  The  account  of  both  profiles  will 
be  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  haye  given  to  James 
Connell,  our  Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  when 
you  give  him  the  parcel.  Ton  must  not,  my 
fHend,  refuse  to  sit.  The  time  is  short :  when  I 
sat  to  Mr.  Miers,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  exceed 
two  minutes.  I  propose  hanging  Lord  Glenoaim, 
the  Doctor,  and  you  in  trio  over  my  new  chim- 
ney-piece that  is  to  be. 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


CXXV. 


TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

[«  There  is  a  degree  of  folly,''  says  Barns  in  this  let- 
ter, "  in  talking  unnecessarily  of  one's  private  affairs." 
The  folly  is  scarcely  less  to  write  about  them,  and  much 
did  the  poet  and  his  friend  write  about  their  own  private 
affairs  as  well  as  those  of  others.] 

FUisland,  June  SOth,  1788. 
My  dbab  Sib, 

I  JUST  now  received  your  brief  epistle ;  and, 
to  take  vengeance  on  your  laziness,  I  have,  you 
see,  taken  a  long  sheet  of  writing-paper,  and 
have  begun  at  the  top  of  the  page,  intending  to 
scribble  on  to  the  very  last  corner. 

I  am  vexed  at  that  affair  of  the  *  *  *,  but 
dare  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  until  you  send 
me  your  direction,  as  I  suppose  that  will  be  al- 
tered on  your  late  master  and  friend's  death.     I 


am  concerned  for  the  old  fellow's  exit,  only  as 
I  fear  it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage  in  any 
respect — ^for  an  old  man's  dying,  except  he  has 
been  a  very  benevolent  character,  or  in  some 
particular  situation  of  life  that  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  or  the  helpless  depended  on  him, 
I  think  it  an  event  of  the  most  trifling  moment 
in  the  world.  Man  is  naturally  a  kind,  benevo- 
lent animal,  but  he  is  dropped  into  such  a  needy 
situation  here  in  this  vexatious  world,  and  has 
such  a  whoreson  hungry,  growling,  multiplying 
pack  of  necessities,  appetites,  passions,  and 
desires  about  him,  ready  to  devour  Mm  for 
want  of  other  food ;  that  in  fact  he  must  lay 
aside  his  cares  for  others  that  he  may  look  pro- 
perly to  himself.  You  have  been  imposed  upon 
in  paying  Mr.  Bliers  for  the  profile  of  a  Mr.  H. 
I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  letter  to  yon,  nor 
did  I  ever  give  Mr.  Miers  any  such  order.  I 
have  no  objection  to  lose  the  money,  but  I  will 
not  have  any  such  profile  in  my  possession. 

I  desired  the  carrier  to  pay  you,  but  as  I  men- 
tioned only  fifteen  shillings  to  him,  I  would  ra- 
ther enclose  you  a  guinea  note.  I  have  it  not, 
indeed,  to  spare  here,  as  I  am  only  a  sojourner 
in  a  strange  land  in  this  place ;  but  in  a  day  or 
two  I  return  to  Mauchline,  and  there  I  have 
the  bank-notes  through  the  house  like  salt  per- 
mits. 

There  is  a  great  degree  of  folly  in  talking  un- 
necessarily of  one's  private  affairs.  I  have  just 
now  been  interrupted  by  one  of  my  new  neigh- 
bours, who  has  made  himself  absolutely  con- 
temptible in  my  eyes,  by  his  silly  garrulous  pru- 
riency. I  know  it  has  been  a  fault  of  my  own, 
too;  but  from  this  moment  I  abjure  it,  as  I 
would  the  service  of  hell !  Tour  poets,  spend- 
thrifts, and  other  fools  of  that  kidney,  pretend 
forsooth  to  crack  their  jokes  on  prudence ;  but 
'tis  a  squalid  vagabond  glorying  in  his  rags. 
Still,  imprudence  respecting  money  matters  is 
much  more  pardonable  than  imprudence  respect- 
ing character.  I  have  no  objection  to  prefer 
prodigality  to  avarice,  in  some  few  instances; 
but  I  appeal  to  your  observation,  if  you  have 
not  met,  and  often  met,  with  the  same  disingenn- 
ousness,  the  same  hollow-hearted  insincerity, 
and  disintegritive  depravity  of  principle,  in  the 
hackneyed  victims  of  profusion,  as  in  the  un- 
feeling children  of  parsimony.  I  have  every 
possible  reverence  for  the  much-talked-of  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  I  wish  that  which  piety 
believes,  and  virtue  deserves,  may  be  all  matter 
of  fact.    But  in  things  belonging  to,  and  ter- 
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minating  in  this  present  scene  of  existence,  man 
bas  serious  and  interesting  business  on  hand. 
Whether  a  man  shall  shake  hands  with  welcome 
in  the  distinguished  elevatioa  of  respect,  or 
shrink  from  contempt  in  the  abject  corner  of  in- 
significance ;  whether  he  shall  wanton  under  the 
tropic  of  plenty,  at  least  eigoy  himself  in  the 
comfortable  latitudes  of  easy  convenience,  or 
starve  in  the  arctic  circle  of  dreary  poverty; 
whether  he  shall  rise  in  the  manly  consciousness 
of  a  self-approving  mind,  or  sink  beneath  a  gall- 
ing load  of  regret  and  remorse— these  are  alter- 
natives of  the  last  moment 

You  see  how  I  preach.  You  used  occasion- 
ally to  sermonize  too ;  I  wish  you  would,  in 
charity,  favour  me  with  a  sheet  full  in  your 
own  way.  I  admire  the  close  of  a  letter  Lord 
Bolingbroke  writes  to  Dean  Swift: — "Adieu 
dear  Swift  I  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  en- 
tirely :  make  an  effort  to  lo^e  me  with  all 
mine  !"  Humble  servant,  and  all  that  trumpery, 
is  now  such  a  prostituted  business,  that  honest 
friendship,  in  her  sincere  way,  must  have  re- 
course to  her  primitive,  simple, — farewell ! 

R.B. 


OXXVI. 


TO  MB.  GEOBGE  LOCKHABT, 

MBROHAKT,   GLASGOW. 

[Burns,  more  than  any  poet  of  the  age,  loved  to 
write  ont  copies  of  his  favourite  poems,  and  present  them 
to  his  friends :  he  sent  <<  The  Falls  of  Bruar>'  to  Mr. 
Lookhart.] 

Mauehline,  ISth  July,  1788. 
My  dsab  Sib, 

I  AM  just  going  for  Nithsdale,  else  I  would 
certainly  have  transcribed  some  of  my  rhyming 
things  for  you.  The  Miss  Baillies  I  have  seen 
in  Edinburgh.  "  Fair  and  lovely  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty!  Who  wguld  not  praise 
thee  for  these  thy  gifts  in  thy  goodness  to  the 
sons  of  men  I"  It  needed  not  your  fine  taste  to 
admire  them.  I  declare,  one  day  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  at  Mr.  Baillie's,  I  was  almost 
in  the  predicament  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  they  could  not  look  on  Moses'  face  for  the 
glory  that  shone  in  it  when  he  descended  flrom 
Mount  Sinai. 

I  did  once  write  a  poetic  address  from  the 
Falls  of  Bruar  to  his  Grace  of  Athole,  when  I 


was  in  the  Highlands.  When  you  return  to 
Scotland,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  such  of 
my  pieces  as  please  myself  best  I  return  to 
Mauchline  in  about  ten  days. 

My  compliments  to  Mr.  Purdon.     I  am  in 
truth,  but  at  present  in  haste, 

Yours,— B.  B. 


cxxvn. 

TO  MB.   PETEB  HILL. 

[Peter  Hill  was  a  bookseller  in  Edinbnigh :  David  Ras 
say,  printer  of  the  Evening  Conrant :  William  Dnnbar. 
an  advocate,  and  president  of  a  clab  of  Edinbargh  wits; 
and  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  jeweller,  who  loved  mirth 
and  wine.] 

Mt  dear  Hill, 

I  SHALL  say  nothing  to  your  mad  present — 
you  have  so  long  and  often  been  of  important 
service  to  me,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  on 
conferring  obligations  until  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  lift  up  my  face  before  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  cold  day  in  which  he  made  his 
will,  ordered  his  servants  great  coats  for  mourn- 
ing, so,  because  I  have  been  this  week  plagued 
with  an  indigestion,  I  have  sent  you  by  the 
carrier  a  fine  old  ewe-milk  cheese. 

Indigestion  is  the  devil:  nay,  'tis  the  devil 
and  all.  It  besets  a  man  in  every  one  of  his 
senses.  I  lose  my  appetite  at  the  sight  of  suc- 
cessful knavery,  and  sicken  to  loathing  at  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  self-important  folly. 
When  the  hollow-hearted  wretch  takes  me  by 
the  hand,  the  feeling  spoils  my  dinner :  the 
proud  man's  wine  so  offends  my  palate  that  it 
chokes  me  in  the  gullet;  and  the  pulvUited, 
feathered,  pert  coxcomb  is  so  disgustful  in  my 
nostril  that  my  stomach  turns. 

If  ever  you  have  any  of  these  disagreeable 
sensations,  let  me  prescribe  for  you  patience 
and  a  bit  of  my  cheese.  I  know  that  you  are 
no  niggard  of  your  good  things  amcng  your 
friends,  and  some  of  them  are  in  much  need  of 
a  slice.  There,  in  my  eye  is  our  friend  Smel- 
lie ;  a  man  positively  of  the  first  abilities  and 
greatest  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  hearts  and  keenest  wits  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  ;  when  you  see  him,  as,  alas  I  he 
too  is  smarting  at  the  pinch  of  distressful  cir- 
cumstances, aggravated  by  the  sneer  of  contu- 
melious greatness — a  bit  of  my  cheese  alone  wiU 
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not  core  bim,  but  if  you  add  a  tankard  of  brown 
stout,  and  superadd  a  magnum  of  ligbt  Oporto, 
you  will  006  Ms  sorrows  Tanisb  like  the  morning 
mist  before  the  summer  sun. 

Candlish,  the  earliest  friend,  except  my  only 
brother,  that  I  haTe  on  earth,  and  one  of  the 
worthiest  fellows  that  erer  any  man  called  by 
the  name  of  friend,  if  a  Kmcheon  of  my  cheese 
would  help  to  rid  him  of  some  of  his  super- 
abundant modesty,  you  would  do  well  to  give  it 
him. 

DsTid,'  with  his  Cwwani^  comes,  too,  across 
my  recollection,  and  I  beg  you  will  help  him 
largely  from  the  said  ewe-milk  cheese,  to  enable 
him  to  digest  those  bedaubing  paragraphs  with 
which  he  is  eternally  larding  the  lean  characters 
of  certain  great  men  in  a  certain  great  town.  I 
grant  you  the  periods  are  Tory  weU  turned ;  so, 
a  fresh  egg  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  when  thrown , 
at  a  man  in  a  pillory,  it  does  not  at  all  improye 
his  figure,  not  to  mention  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  egg. 

My  facetious  friend  Dunbar  I  would  wish  also 
to  be  a  partaker :  not  to  digest  his  spleen,  for 
that  he  laughs  off,  but  to  digest  his  last  night's 
wine  at  the  last  field-day  of  the  Crochallan 
corps.* 

Among  our  common  friends  I  must  not  forget 
one  of  the  dearest  of  them — Cunningham.  The 
brutality,  insolence,  and  selfishness  of  a  world 
unworthy  of  having  such  a  fellow  as  he  is  in  it, 
I  know  sticks  in  his  stomach,  and  if  you  can  help 
him  to  anytiiing  that  will  make  him  a  little  easier 
on  that  score,  it  will  be  Tcry  obliging. 

As  to  honest  J S— — e,  he  is  such  a 

contented,  happy  man,  that  I  know  not  what 
can  annoy  him,  except,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
haye  got  the  better  of  a  parcel  of  modest  anec- 
dotes which  a  certain  poet  gave  him  one  night  at 
supper,  the  last  time  the  said  poet  was  in  town. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  so  many  men  of  law, 
I  shall  haye  nothing  to  do  with  them  professedly 
— the  faculty  are  beyond  my  prescription.  As 
to  their  clients,  that  is  another  thing;  God  knows 
they  haye  much  to  digest ! 

The  clergy  I  pass  by;  their  profundity  of 
erudition,  and  their  liberality  of  sentiment; 
their  total  want  of  pride,  and  their  detestation 
of  hypocrisy,  are  so  proyorbially  notorious  as 
to  place  them  far,  far  aboye  either  my  praise  or 
censure. 

1  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  Evmwg  Covnmt. 
s  A  club  of  choice  cpirits. 


I  was  going  to  mention  a  man  of  worth  whom 
I  haye  the  honour  to  call  friend,  the  Laird  of 
Craigdarroch ;  but  I  haye  spoken  to  the  landlord 
of  the  Eing's-Arms  inn  here,  to  haye  at  the  next 
county  meeting  a  large  ewe-milk  cheese  on  the 
table,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dumfries-shire  ^higs, 
to  enable  them  to  digest  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry's  late  political  conduct 

I  haye  just  this  moment  an  opportunity  of  a 
priyate  hand  to  Edinburgh,  as  perhaps  you  would 
not  digest  double  postage.  B.  B. 


cxxvni. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ., 

or  TIXTRAT. 

[The  filiml  and  fraternal  daima  altnded  to  in  this  letter 
wars  aatiafied  with  ahoot  three  hnndrad  poanda,  two  hua- 
drad  of  which  want  to  hia  brother  Gilbert— a  aam  whieh 
made  a  aad  inroad  on  the  money  ariaiqg  from  the  aeoond 
edition  of  hia  Poema.] 

Sm, 

Whm  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  you  at  Athole-house,  I  did  not  think  so  soon 
of  asking  a  fayour  of  you.  When  Lear,  in 
Shakspeare,  asked  Old  Kent  why  he  wished  to 
be  in  his  seryice,  he  answers,  **  Because  you 
haye  that  in  your  face  which  I  wouW  fain  call 
master."  Per  some  such  reason,  Sir,  do  I  now 
solicit  your  patronage.  You  know,  I  dare  say, 
of  an  application  I  lately  made  to  your  Board  to 
be  admitted  an  officer  of  Excise.  I  haye,  ac- 
cording to  form,  been  examined  by  a  superyisor, 
and  to-day  I  gaye  in  his  certificate,  with  a  re- 
quest for  an  order  for  instructions.  In  this 
affair,  if  I  succeed,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  but  too 
much  need  a  patronising  friend.  Propriety  of 
conduct  as  a  man,  and  fidelity  and  attention  as 
an  officer,  I  dare  engage  for;  but  with  anything 
like  business,  except  manual  labour,  I  ^am  to- 
tally unacquainted. 

I  had  intended  to  haye  closed  my  lata  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life,  in  the  character  of  a 
country  farmer;  but  after  discharging  some 
filial  and  fraternal  claims,  I  find  I  could  only 
fight  for  existence  in  that  miserable  manner, 
which  I  haye  liyed  to  see  throw  a  yenerable 
parent  into  the  jaws  of  a  jail ;  whence  death, 
the  poor  man's  last  and  often  best  friend,  reacuod 
him. 
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I  know,  Sir,  that  to  need  your  goodness,  is  to 
haye  a  claim  on  it ;  may  I,  therefore,  beg  yonr 
patronage  to  forward  me  in  this  afifair,  till  I  be 
appointed  to  a  dirision ;  where,  by  the  help  of 
rigid  economy,  I  will  try  to  support  that  inde- 
pendence so  dear  to  my  soul,  but  which  has  been 
too  often  so  distant  firom  my  situation. 

B.B. 


CXXIX. 


TO  WILLIAM  CBUIKSHANK. 

[The  TerMB  wbieh  thii  letter  conveyed  to  Cruikehank 
were  the  lines  written  in  Friare-Caree  Hermitage :  «  the 
firat-fruite,*'  nya  the  poet,  elsewhere,  **  of  my  inter- 
coarse  with  the  Nithsdale  mase."] 

SUitland,  Au^iui,  1788. 

I  HAYS  not  room,  my  dear  friend,  to  answer 
all  the  particulars  of  your  last  kind  letter.  I 
shall  be  in  Edinburgh  on  some  business  yery 
soon ;  and  as  I  shall  be  two  days,  or  perhaps 
three,  in  town,  we  shall  discuss  matters  vivA 
voce.  My  knee,  I  believe,  will  never  be  entirely 
well ;  and  an  unlucky  fall  this  winter  has  made 
it  still  worse.  I  well  remember  the  circum- 
stance you  allude  to,  respecting  Creech's  opinion 
of  Mr.  Nicol ;  but,  as  the  first  gentleman  owes 
me  still  about'  fifty  pounds,  I  dare  not  meddle 
in  the  affair. 

It  gave  me  a  yery  heavy  heart  to  read  such 
accounts  of  the  consequence  of  your  quarrel 
with  that  puritanic,  rotten-hearted,  hell-com- 
missioned scoundrel  A .  If,  notwith- 
standing your  unprecedented  industry  in  public, 
and  your  irreproachable  conduct  in  private 
life,  he  still  has  you  so  much  in  his  power,  what 
ruin  may  he  not  bring  on  some  others  I  could 
name? 

Many  and  happy  returns  of  seasons  to  you, 
with  your  dearest  and  worthiest  friend,  and  the 
lovely  little  pledge  of  your  happy  union.  May 
the  great  Author  of  life,  and  of  every  enjoyment 
that  can  render  life  delightful,  make  her  that 
comfortable  blessing  to  you  both,  which  you  so 
ardently  wish  for,  and  which,  allow  me  to  say, 
you  so  well  deserve !  Glance  over  the  foregoing 
Torses,  and  let  me  have  your  blots. 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 
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oxxz. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  lines  on  the  Hermitage  were  presented  by  the 
poet  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  Mrs.  Donlop  was 
omonf  the  number.] 

MauchliM,  August  2,  1788. 
HoHOUKHD  Madam, 

Tour  kind  letter  welcomed  me,  yesternight, 
to  Ayrshire.  I  am,  indeed,  seriously  angry 
with  you  at  the  quantum  of  your  luckpenny ; 
but,  yexed  and  hurt  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  yery  heartily  at  the  noble  lord's  apo- 
logy for  the  missed  napkin. 

I  would  write  you  from  Nithsdale,  and  give 
you  my  direction  there,  but  I  have  scarce  an 
opportunity  of  calling  at  a  post-office  once  in  a 
fortnight  I  am  six  miles  from  Dumfries,  am 
scarcely  ever  in  it  myself,  and,  as  yet,  have 
little  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood^  Be- 
sides, I  am  now  very  busy  on  my  farm,  building 
a  dwelling-house ;  as  at  present  I  am  almost  an 
evangelical  man  in  Nithsdale,  for  I  have  scarce 
"  where  to  lay  my  head." 

There  are  some  passages  in  your  last  that 
brought  tears  in  my  eyes.  '*  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  sorrows,  and  a  straivger  intermeddleth 
not  therewith.''  The  repository  of  these  "  sor- 
rows of  the  heart"  is  a  kind  of  sanctum  sanetO" 
rum:  and  'tis  only  a  chosen  friend,  and  that, 
too,  at  particular  sacred  times,  who  dares  enter 
into  them : — 

<*  Heaven  oft  tears  the  bosom-chords 
That  nature  finest  strung." 

Ton  will  excuse  this  question  for  the  sake 
of  the  author.  Instead  of  entering  on  this  sub- 
ject farther,  I  shall  transcribe  you  a  few  lines 
I  wrote  in  a  hermitage,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  my  Nithsdale  neighbourhood.  They 
are  almost  the  only  favours  the  muses  haye  con- 
ferred on  me  in  that  country : — 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead  J 

Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  transcribing,  the 
following  were  the  production  of  yesterday  as 
I  jogged  through  the  wild  hills  of  New  Cum- 
nock. I  intend  inserting  them,  or  something 
like  them,  in  an  epistle  I  am  going  to  write  to 
the  gentleman  on  whose  fHendship  my  Excise 
hopes  depend,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  one  of 

1  See  Poems  LXXXIX  and  XC 
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the  worthiest  and  most  ftccomplished  gentlemen 
not  only  of  this  country,  but,  I  will  dare  to  say 
it,  of  this  age.  The  following  are  just  the  first 
crude  thoughts  '<  unhousel'd^  unanointed,  unan- 
neard  :"— 

*  *  «  «  « 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses*  helpless  train ; 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life*8  stormy  main: 
The  world  were  blest,  did  bliss  on  them  depend; 
Ah,  that   '<the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a 

friend!" 
The  little  fate  bestows  they  share  as  soon ; 
Unlike  sage,  proTerb*d,  wisdom's  hard-wrung 

boon. 
Let  Prudence  number  o*er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun ; 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  giye  by  rule ; 
Instinct's  a  brute  and  sentiment  a  fool! 
Who  make  poor  teill  do  wait  upon  Ithauld; 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  owns  they're 

good? 

Ye  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ; 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come        ****♦♦ 

Here  the  muse  left  me.  I  am  astonished  at 
what  you  tell  me  of  Anthony's  writing  me.  I 
never  receiyed  it.  Poor  fellow!  you  yex  me 
much  by  telling  me  that  he  is  unfortunate.  I 
shall  be  in  Ayrshire  ten  days  from  this  date.  I 
haye  just  room  for  an  old  Roman  farewell. 

B.B. 


CXXXI. 


TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[This  letter  has  been  often  cited,  and  yeiy  propery,  ■■ 
a  proof  of  the  strong  attachment  of  Bama  to  one  who 
was,  iL  many  respects,  worthy.] 

Mauchliney  August  10,  1788. 
My  much  ronoubed  Friend, 

TouBs  of  the  24th  June  is  before  me.  I  found 
it,  as  well  as  another  yalued  friend— -my  wife, 
waiting  to  welcome  me  to  Ayrshire :  I  met  both 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure. 

When  I  write  you,  Madam,  I  do  not  sit  down 
to  answer  eyery  paragraph  of  yours,  by  echoing 
eyery  sentiment,  like  the  faithful  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  an- 
swering a  speech  from  the  best  of  kings  1    I  ex- 


press myself  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  guilty  of  neglecting  some  of 
your  kind  inquiries;  but  not  from  your  yery 
old  reason,  that  I  do  no't  read  your  letters.  All 
your  epistles  for  seyeral  months  haye  cost  me 
nothing,  except  a  swelling  throb  of  gratitude, 
or  a  deep-felt  sentiment  of  yeneration. 

When  Mrs.  Bums,  Madam,  first  found  her- 
self '*  as  women  wish  to  be  who  loye  their 
lords,"  as  I  loyed  her  nearly  to  distraction,  we 
took  steps  for  a  priyate  marriage.  Her  parents 
got  the  hint;  and  not  only  forbade  me  her  com- 
pany and  their  house,  but,  on  my  rumoured 
West  Indian  yoyage,  got  a  warrant  to  pat  me 
in  jail,  till  I  should  find  security  in  my  aboui- 
to-be  paternal  relation.  You  know  my  lucky 
reyerse  of  fortune.  On  my  idatant  return  to 
Mauchline,  I  was  made  Tery  welcome  to  yisit 
my  girl.  The  usual  consequences  began  to  be- 
tray her ;  and,  as  I  was  at  that  time  laid  up  a 
cripple  in  Edinburgh,  she  was  turned,  literally 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  I  wrote  to  a  friend  to 
shelter  her  till  my  return,  when  our  marriage 
was  declared.  Her  happiness  or  misery  were 
in  my  hands,  and  who  could  trifle  with  such  a 
deposit  T 

I  can  easily  fancy  a  more  agreeable  compa- 
nion for  my  journey  of  life ;  but,  upon  my 
honour,  I  haye  neyer  seen  the  indiyidual  in- 
stance. 

Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  could  neyer  haye 
got  a  female  partner  for  life,  who  could  haye 
entered  into  my  fayourite  studies,  relished  my 
fayourite  authors,  &c.,  without  probably  entail- 
ing on  me  at  the  same  time  expensiye  liying, 
fantastic  caprice,  perhaps  apish  affectation,  with 
aU  tho  other  blessed  boarding-school  acquire- 
ments, which  (pardormez  mot,  Madame^)  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  among  females  of  the 
upper  ranks,  but  almost  uniyersally  peryade  the 
misses  of  the  would-be  gentry. 

I  like  your  way  in  your  church-yard  lucubra- 
tions. Thoughts  that  are  the  spontaneous  result 
of  accidental  situations,  either  respecting  health, 
place,  or  company,  haye  often  a  strength,  and 
always  an  originality,  that  would  in  yain  be 
looked  for  in  fancied  circumstances  and  studied 
paragraphs.  For  me,  I  haye  often  thought  of 
keeping  a  letter,  in  progression  by  me,  to  se&d 
you  when  the  sheet  was  written  out  Now  I 
talk  of  sheets,  I  must  tell  you,  my  reason  for 
ynriting  to  you  on  paper  of  this  kind  is  my  pru- 
riency of  writing  to  you  at  large.  A  page  of 
post  is  on  such  a  dissocial,  narrow-minded  scale* 
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that  I  cannot  abide  it ;  and  double  letters,  at 
least  in  my  miscellaneoas  rerery  manner,  are  a 
monstrous  tax  in  a  close  correspondence. 

B.  B. 


CXXXII. 

TO  MRS.   PUNLOP. 

[Mrs.  Miller,  of  Daltwinton,  wn«  a  lady  of  beauty  and 
talent :  she  wrote  verses  with  skill  and  taate.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jean  Lindsay.] 

JElUalandy  IQth  Augwt,  1788. 
I  AM  in  a  fine  disposition,  my  honoured  friend, 
to  send  you  an  elegiac  epistle ;  and  want  only 
genius  to  make  it  quite  Shenstonian : — 

"  Why  droops  my  heart  with  fancied  woes  forlorn  ? 
Why  sinks  my  soal,  beneath  each  wintry  sky?'' 

My  increasing  cares  in  this,  as  yet  strange 
country — ^gloomy  conjectures  in  the  dark  vista 
of  futurity — consciousness  of  my  own  inability 
for  the  struggle  of  the  world — my  broadened 
mark  to  misfortune  in  a  wife  and  children; — I 
could  indulge  these  reflections  till  my  humour 
should  ferment  into  the  most  acid  chagrin,  that 
would  corrode  the  very  thread  of  life. 

To  counterwork  these  baneful  feelings,  I  have 
sat  down  to  write  to  you ;  as  I  declare  upon 
my  soul  I  always  find  that  the  most  sovereign 
balm  for  my  wounded  spirit. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Mr.  Miller's  to  dinner  for 
the  first  time.  My  reception  was  quite  to  my 
mind :  from  the  lady  of  the  house  quite  flatter- 
ing. She  sometimes  hits  on  a  couplet  or  two, 
impromptu.  She  repeated  one  or  two  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  present.  My  suffrage  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  was  expected :  I  for  once  went 
agonizing  over  the  belly  of  my  conscience.  ^»r- 
don  me,  ye  my  adored  household  gods,  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  integrity  of  soul  I  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  "Johnson's  Musical 
Museum,"  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  with 
the  music,  was  talked  of.  We  got  a  song  on 
the  harpsichord,  beginning, 

"  Raving  winds  aroand  her  blowing."  i 
The  air  was  much  admired :  the  lady  of  the 
house  asked  me  whose  were  the  words.  "  Mine, 
Madam — ^they  are  indeed  my  very  best  verses;" 
she  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  them !  The 
old  Scottish  proverb  says  well,  "  king's  caff  is 

See  Sung  LII. 


better  than  ither  folks'  com."  I  was  going  to 
make  a  New  Testament  quotation  about  <*  cost- 
ing pearls"  but  that  would  be  too  virulent,  for 
the  lady  is  actually  a  woman  of  sense  and 
taste. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  man  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
creature.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  selected  few, 
favoured  by  partial  heaven,  whose  souls  are 
tuned  to  gladness  amid  riches  and  honours,  and 
prudence  and  wisdom.  I  speak  of  the  neglected 
many,  whose  nerves,  whose  sinews,  whose  days 
are  sold  to  the  minions  of  fortune. 

If  I  thought  you  had  never  seen  it,  I  would 
transcribe  for  you  a  stanza  of  an  old  Scottish 
ballad,  called,  **The  Life  and  Age  of  Man;" 
beginning  thus : 

"  'Twos  in  the  sixteenth  bonder  year 
Of  Ood  and  fifty-three, 
Frae  Christ  was  born,  that  bought  us  dear, 
As  writings  testifie.'*  • 

I  had  an  old  grand-uncle,  with  whom  my  mo- 
ther lived  awhile  in  her  girlish  years ;  the  good 
old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long  blind  ere  he 
died,  during  which  time  his  highest  enjoyment 
was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would 
sine  the  simple  old  song  of  "  the  Life  and  Age 
of  Man.- 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking ;  it  is  these  melan- 
choly truths,  that  make  religion  so  precious  to 
the  poor,  miserable  children  of  men. — If  it  is  a 
mere  phantom,  existing  only  in  the  heated  ima- 
gination of  enthusiasm, 

*<  What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  a  lie." 

My  idle  reasonings  sometimes  make  me  a 
little  sceptical,  but  the  necessities  of  my  heart 
always  give  the  cold  philpsophisings  the  lie. 
Who  looks  for  the  heart  weaned  f^om  earth ; 
the  soul  affianced  to  her  God ;  the  correspond- 
ence flxed  with  heaven ;  the  pious  supplication 
and  devout  thanksgiving,  constant  as  the  vicis- 
situdes of  even  and  mom ;  who  thinks  to  meet 
with  these  in  the  court,  the  palace,  in  the  glare 
of  public  life  ?  No :  to  find  them  in  their  pre- 
cious importance  and  divine  efficacy,  we  must 
search  among  the  obscure  recesses  of  disappoint- 
ment, affliction,  poverty,  and  distress. 

I  am  sure,  dear  Madam,  you  are  now  more 
than  pleased  with  the  length  of  my  letters.  I 
return  to  Ayrshire  middle  of  next  week :  and  it 
quickens  my  pace  to  think  that  there  will 
be  a  letter  from  you  waiting  me  there.  1 
must  be  here  again  very  soon  for  my  harvest. 

B.B. 
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CXXXIII. 
TO  MR.   BEUGO, 

SMORA^VBB,   KDINBUROH. 

[Mr.  Bottgo  wu  a  well-known  engraver  in  Edinbargh : 
he  engraved  Naemyth'i  portrait  of  Bumsi  for  Creech'i 
first  edition  of  his  Poems ;  and  as  he  could  draw  a  little, 
he  improved,  as  he  called  it,  the  engraving  from  sittings 
of  the  poet,  and  made  it  a  little  more  like,  and  a  little 
less  poetic.] 

EUuland,  9M  S^U  1788. 
Mt  dbak  Sir, 

Therb  is  not  in  Edinburgh  aboye  the  number 
of  the  g;raoes  whose  letters  would  have  given  me 
BO  much  pleasure  as  yours  of  the  8d  instant, 
which  only  reached  mp  yesternight 

I  am  here  on  the  farm,  busy  with  my  harrest ; 
but  for  all  that  most  pleasurable  part  of  life 
called  SOCIAL  communication,  I  am  here  at  the 
very  elbow  of  existence.  The  only  things  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  in  any  degree 
of  perfection,  are  stupidity  and  canting.  Prose 
they  only  know  in  graces,  prayers,  &o.,  and  the 
Talue  of  these  they  estimate  as  they  do  their 
plaiding  webs — ^by  the  ell !  As  for  the  muses, 
they  have  as  much  an  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as 
of  a  poet.  For  my  old  capricious  but  good- 
natured  huzzy  of  a  muse — 

"  By  banks  of  Nith  I  sat  and  wept 

When  Coila  I  thought  on, 
In  midst  thereof  I  hang  my  harp 

The  willow-trees  upon." 

I  am  generally  about  half  my  time  in  Ayrshire 
with  my  **  darling  Jean,"  and  then  I,  at  lucid 
intervals,  throw  my  homy  fist  across  my  becob- 
webbed  lyre,  much  in  the  same  maimer  as  an 
old  wife  throws  her  hand  across  the  spokes  of 
her  spinning-wheel. 

I  will  send  you  the  "  Fortunate  Shepherdess" 
as  soon  as  I  return  to  Ayrshire,  for  there  I  keep 
it  with  other  precious  treasure.  I  shall  send 
it  by  a  careful  hand,  as  I  would  not  for  any- 
thing it  should  be  mislaid  or  lost.  I  do  not 
wish  to  serve  you  from  any  benevolence,  or 
other  grave  Christian  virtue ;  *tis  purely  a  sel- 
fish gratification  of  my  own  feelings  whenever  I 
think  of  you. 

If  your  better  functions  would  give  you  lei  • 
sure  to  write  me,  I  should  be  extremely  happy ; 
that  is  to  say.  if  you  neither  keep  nor  look  for 
a  regular  correspondence.  I  hate  the  idea  of 
being  obliged  to  write  a  letter.  I  sometimes 
write  a  friend  twice  a  week,  at  other  times  once 
a  quarter. 


I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  fan^  ia 
making  the  author  yon  mention  place  a  map  of 
Iceland  instead  of  his  portrait  before  his  works : 
'twas  a  glorious  idea. 

Could  you  conveniently  do  me  one  thing  ?-^ 
whenever  you  finish  any  head  I  should  like  to 
have  a  proof  copy  of  it.  I  might  tell  yon  a 
long  story  about  your  fine  genius;  but  as  whftt 
everybody  knows  cannot  have  escaped  yon,  I 
shall  not  say  one  syllable  about  it 

B.B. 


CXXXIT. 


TO  MISS  CHALMEBS, 

SDINBURaH. 

[To  this  fine  letter  all  the  biographers  of  Bama  an 
largely  indebted.] 

MUtUmd,  near  Dumfries,  S^t.  16tA,  1788. 
Where  are  you?  and  how  are  you?  and  ia 
Lady  Mackenzie  recovering  her  health  ?  for  I 
have  had  but  one  solitary  letter  firom  you.  I 
will  not  think  you  have  forgot  me,  Madam ;  and 
for  my  part — 

<*  When  thee,  Jerusalem.  I. forget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand  !*> 

«  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock,  nor  my  soul 
careless  as  that  sea."  I  do  not  make  my  pro- 
gress among  mankind  as  a  bowl  does  among  its 
fellows — trolling  through  the  crowd  without  bear- 
ing away  any  mark  of  impression,  except  where 
they  hit  in  hostile  collision. 

I  am  here,  driven  in  with  my  harvest-folks 
by  bad  weather ;  and  as  you  and  your  sister 
once  did  me  the  honour  of  interesting  your- 
selves much  d,  VSgard  de  moi,  I  sit  down  to  beg 
the  continuation  of  your  goodness.  I  can  truly 
say  that,  all  the  exterior  of  life  apart,  I  never 
saw  two,  whose  esteem  flatter^  the  nobler  feel- 
ings of  my  soul — I  will  not  say  more,  but  so 
much  as  Lady  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Chalmers. 
When  I  think  of  you — ^hearts  the  best,  minds 
the  noblest  of  human  kind — unfortunate  even 
in  the  shades  of  life — when  I  think  I  have  met 
with  you,  and  have  lived  more  of  real  life  with 
you  in  eight  days  than  I  can  do  with  almost  any 
body  I  meet  with  in  eight  years — when  I  think 
on  the  improbability  of  meeting  you  in  this 
world  again — I  could  sit  down  and  cry  like  a 
child!  If  ever  you  honoured  me  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  I  trust  I  can  now  plead  more 
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desert  I  am  eeoure  against  that  crushing  grip 
of  iron  poverty,  -which,  alas !  is  less  or  more 
fatal  to  the  native  worth  and  purity  of,  I  fear, 
the  noblest  souls;  and  a  late  important  step  in 
my  life  has  kindly  taken  me  out  of  the  way  of 
those  ungrateful  iniquities,  which,  however  over- 
looked in  fashionable  license,  or  varnished  in 
fashionable  phrase,  are  indeed  but  lighter  and 
deeper  shades  of  villakt. 

Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I 
married  "  my  Jean."  This  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attachment  of  romance,  perhaps ; 
but  I  had  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-crea- 
ture's happiness  or  misery  in  my  determina- 
tion, and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  important  a 
deposit  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it  If 
I  have  not  got  polite  tattle,  modish  manners, 
and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened  and 
disgusted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  board- 
ing-school affectation :  and  I  have  got  the  hand- 
somest figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  soundest 
constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  county. 
Mrs.  Bums  believes,  as  firmly  as  her  creed,  that 
I  am  lepltu  bel  esprit,' ei  Uplus  honnite  komme  in 
the  universe ;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in  her 
life,  except  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre, 
spent  five  minutes  together  either  on  prose  or 
verse.  I  must  except  also  from  this  last  a  cer- 
tain late  publication  of  Scots  poems,  which  she 
has  perused  very  devoutly ;  and  all  the  ballads 
in  the  country,  as  she  has  (0  the  partial  lover  t 
you  will  cry)  the  finest  "wood-note  wild"  I 
ever  heard.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this 
lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth 
have  the  honour  of  a  share  in  your  best  wishes. 
She  is  still  at  Mauchline,  as  I  am  building  my 
house ;  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in,  while 
occasionally  here,  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that 
blows,  and  every  shower  that  falls ;  and  I  am 
only  preserved  from  being  chilled  to  death  by 
being  suffocated  with  smoke.  I  do  not  find  my 
farm  that  pennyworth  I  was  taught  to  expect, 
but  I  believe,  in  time,  it  may  be  a  saving  bar- 
gain. Tou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have 
laid  aside  idle  Selat,  and  bind  every  day  after 
my  reapers. 

To  save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at 
any  time  going  down  in  a  losing  bargain  of  a 
farm,  to  misery,  I  have  taken  my  Excise  in- 
fltmctions,  and  have  my  commission  in  my 
pocket  for  any  emergency  of  fortune.  If  I 
could  set  all  before  your  view,  whatever  disre- 
spect you,  in  common  with  the  world,  have  for 


this  business,  I  know  you  would  approve  of  my 
idea. 

I  will  make  no  apology,  dear  Madam,  for  this 
egotistic  detail;  I  know  you  and  your  sister 
will  be  interested  in  every  circumstance  of  it 
What  signify  the  silly,  idle  gewgaws  of  wealth, 
or  the  ideal  trumpery  of  greatness  I  When  fel- 
low-partakers of  the  same  nature  fear  the  same 
God,  have  the  same  benevolence  of  heart,  the 
same  nobleness  of  soul,  the  same  detestation  ac 
everything  dishonest,  and  the  same  scorn  at 
everything  unworthy — if  they  are  not  in  the 
dependence  of  absolute  beggary,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  are  they  not  equals  ?  And  if 
the  bias,  the  instinctive  bias,  of  their  souls  run 
the  same  way,  why  may  they  not  be  nuBNDS  T 

When  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
you  this.  Heaven  only  knows.  Shenstone  says, 
«  When  one  is  confined  idle  within  doors  by  bad 
weather,  the  best  antidote  against  ennui  is  to 
read  the  letters  of  or  write  to,  one's  friends ;"  in 
that  case  then,  if  the  weather  continues  thus, 
I  may  scrawl  you  half  a  quire. 

I  very  lately — to  wit,  since  harvest  began— 
wrote  a  poem,  not  in  imitation,  but  in  the  man- 
ner, of  Pope's  Moral  Episties.  It  is  onlj  a  short 
essay,  Just  to  try  the  strength  of  my  muse's 
pinion  in  that  way.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
it,  when  once  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  have 
likewise  been  laying  the  foundation  of  some 
pretty  large  poetic  works :  how  the  superstruo 
ture  will  come  on,  I  leave  to  that  great  maker 
and  marrer  of  projects — ^timb.  Johnson's  col- 
lection of  Scots  songs  is  going  on  in  the  third 
volume ;  and,  of  consequence,  finds  me  a  con- 
sumpt  for  a  great  deal  of  idle  metre.  One  of 
the  most  tolerable  things  I  have  done  in  that 
way  is  two  stanzas  I  made  to  an  air,  a  musical 
gentieman  of  my  acquaintance  composed  for 
the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day,  which  hap- 
pens on  the  seventh  of  November.  Take  u  aa 
follows : — 

«  The  day  returns — ^my  bosom  bums, 
The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet,"  &c.^ 

I  shall  give  over  this  letter  for  shame.  If  I 
should  be  seized  with  a  scribbling  fit,  before 
this  goes  away,  I  shall  make  it  another  letter ; 
and  then  you  may  allow  your  patience  a  week's 
respite  between  the  two.  I  have  not  room  for 
more  than  the  old,  kind,  hearty  farewell. 
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To  make  some  amends,  mea  ch^ret  MttdameMj 
for  dragging  you  on  to  this  second  sheet,  and 
to  relioYe^  a  little  the  tiresomeness  of  my  unstu- 
died and  nncorrectible  prose,  I  shall  transcribe 
you  some  of  my  late  poetic  bagatelles ;  though 
I  haye,  these  eight  or  ten  months,  done  rery 
little  that  way.  One  day  in  a  hermitage  on 
the  banks  of  Nith,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
my  neighbourhood,  who  is  so  good  as  give  me  a 
key  at  pleasure,  I  wrote  as  follows ;  supposing 
myself  the  sequestered,  venerable  inhabitant  of 
the  lonely  mansion. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  FBIABS-CABSB 
HBBMITAGB. 

*<  Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed."' 

R.  B. 


CXXXV. 

TO,  MR.   MORIS  ON, 

MAI7CHLINB. 

[MonB^n,  of  Mauchline,  mnde  most  of  the  poet's  fur- 
nitare,  for  ^llisland :  from  Mauchline,  too,  came  that 
eight-day  clock,  which  wna  sold,  at  the  death  of  the 
poet's  widow,  for  thirty-eight  pounds,  to  one  who  would 
have  paid  one  hundred,  sooner  than  wanted  it.] 
I 
Ellitlandy  September  22,  1788. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 
Necessitt  obliges  me  to  go  into  my  new  house 
even  before  it  be  plastered.     I  will  inhabit  the 
one  end  until  the  other  is  finished.    About  three 
weeks  more,  I  think,  will  at  farthest  be  my  time, 
beyond  which  I  cannot  stay  in  this  present  house. 
If  ever  you  wished  to  deserve  the  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish ;  if  ever  you  were  in 
a  situation  that  a  little  kindness  would  have  res- 
cued you  from  many  evils ;  if  ever  you  hope  to 
find  rest  in  future  states  of  untried  being — ^gct 
these  matters  of  mine  ready.     My  servant  will 
be  out  in  the  beginning  of  next  week  for  the 
clock.     My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Morison. 
I  am, 

After  all  my  tribulation, 

Dear  Sir,  yours, 
R.  B. 


I  Poems  LXXXIX.  and  XC. 


CXXXVI. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP, 

OF  DUNLOP. 

[Burns  had  no  great  respect  for  critics  who  foand  bto- 
mishes  without  perceiving  beaaties:  he  expreeaes  hia 
contempt  fur  such  in  this  letter.] 

Mauchliru,  27th  Sq>L  1788. 

I  havb  received  twins,  dear  Madam,  more 
than  once ;  but  scarcely  ever  with  more  pleasure 
than  when  I  received  yours  of  the  12th  instant. 
To  make  myself  understood ;  I  had  wrote  to  Mr. 
Graham,  enclosing  my  poem  addressed  to  him, 
and  the  same  post  which  favoured  me  with 
yours  brought  me  an  answer  from  him.  It  was 
dated  the  very  day  he  had  received  mine ;  and  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  it  wa.s  most 
polite  or  kind. 

Tour  criticisms,  my  honoured  benefactress, 
'are  truly  the  work  of  a  friend.  They  are  not 
the  blasting  depredations  of  a  canker-toothed, 
caterpillar  critic ;  nor  are  they  the  fair  state- 
ment of  cold  impartiality,  balancing  with  un- 
feeling exactitude  the  ^ro  and  eon  of  an  author's 
merits ;  they  are  the  judicious  observations  of 
animated  friendship,  selecting  the  beauties  of 
the  piece.  I  have  just  arrived  from  Nithadale, 
and  will  be  here  a  fortnight  I  was  on  horse- 
back this  morning  by  three  o'clock ;  for  between 
my  wife  and  my  farm  is  just  forty-six  miles. 
As  I  jogged  on  in  the  dark,  I  was  taken  with  a 
poetic  fit  as  follows : 

"  Mrs.  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch's  lamenta- 
tion for  the  death  of  her  son ;  an  uncommonly 
promising  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age." 

**  Fate  gave  the  word — ^the  arrow  sped. 
And  pierced  my  darling's  heart."' 

You  will  not  send  me  your  poetic  rambles,  but, 
you  see  I  am  no  niggard  of  mine.  I  am  sure 
your  impromptus  give  me  double  pleasure ;  what 
falls  from  your  pen  can  neither  be  unentertain* 
ing  in  itself,  nor  indifferent  to  me. 

The  one  fault  you  found,  is  just ;  but  I  cannot 
please  myself  in  an  emendation. 

What  a  life  of  solicitude  is  the  life  of  a  parent ! 
Ton  interested  me  much  in  your  young  couple. 

I  would  not  take  my  folio  paper  for  this  epis- 
tle, and  now  I  repent  it  I  am  so  jaded  with 
my  dirty  long  journey  that  I  was  afraid  to 
drawl  into  the  essence  of  dulness  with  any- 
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thing  larger  than  a  quarto,  and  so  I  must  leaye 
out  another  rhyme  of  this  morning's  manufac- 
ture. 

I  will  pay  the  sapienUpotent  George,  most 
cheerfully,  to  hear  firom  you  ere  I  leavv  Ayr- 
shire. B.  B. 


oxxxvn. 


TO  MB.   PETEB  HILL. 

[<«  The  <  Addren  to  Loeblomond,*  which  this  letter 
erittcises,"  says  Currie  in  1800, "  was  written  by  a  gentle- 
man, now  one  of  the  xnasterB  of  the  High-school  of  Edin- 
onrgh,  and  the  same  who  translated  the  beautiful  story 
of  *  The  Paria,'  published  in  the  Bee  of  Dr.  Anderson."] 

Mauehline,  Ut  October,  1788. 
I  HAVK  been  here  in  this  country  about  three 
days,  and  all  that  time  my  chief  reading  has 
been  the  "  Address  to  Lochlomond"  you  were 
80  obliging  as  to  send  to  me.  Were  I  impan- 
nelled  one  of  the  author's  jury,  to  determine 
his  criminality  respecting  the  sin  of  poesy,  my 
Terdict  should  be  *^  guilty  !  a  poet  of  nature's 
maidng!"  It  is  an  excellent  method  for  im- 
provement, and  what  I  believe  every  poet  does, 
to  place  some  favourite  classic  author  in  his  own 
walks  of  study  and  composition,  before  him  as 
a  model.  Though  your  author  had  not  men- 
tioned the  name,  I  could  have,  at  half  a  glance, 
guessed  his  model  to  be  Thomson.  Will  my 
brother-poet  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  hint 
that  his  imitation  of  that  immortal  bard  is  in 
two  or  three  places  rather  more  servile  than 
such  a  genius  as  his  required  : — e,  g. 

'*  To  soothe  the  maddening  passions  all  to  peace." 

Addrsss. 

"  To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace." 

Thoksoh. 

I  think  the  "Address"  is  in  simplicity,  har- 
mony, and  elegance  of  versification,  fully  ^qual 
to  the  **  Seasons.''  Like  Thomson,  too,  he  has 
looked  into  nature  for  himself:  you  meet  with 
no  copied  description.  One  particular  criticism 
I  made  at  first  reading  ;  in  no  one  instance  has 
he  said  too  much.  He  never  flags  in  his  pro- 
gress, but,  like  a  true  poet  of  nature's  making 
kindles  in  his  course.  His  beginning  is  simple 
and  modest,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  strength  of 
his  pinion ;  only,' I  do  not  altogether  like — 

«  Truth, 

The  sonl  of  every  song  that's  nobly  great." 

Fiction  is  the  soul  of  many  a  song  that  is 
nobly  great.    Perhaps  I  am  wrong :  this  may 


be  but  a  prose  critioism.  Is  not  the  phrase,  in 
line  7,  page  6,  "  Great  lake,"  too  much  vulgar- 
ized by  every-day  language  for  so  sublime  a 
poem? 

<*  Great  mass  of  waters,  them*  for  nobler  song," 
is  perhaps  no  emendation.    His  enumeration 
of  a  comparison  with  other  lakes  is  at  once  har- 
monious and  poetic.   Every  reader's  ideas  must 
sweep  the 

<*  Winding  margin  of  aa  hnndred  miles." 
The  perspective  that  follows  mountains  blue 
— the  imprisoned  billows  beating  in  vain — the 
wooded  isles — the  digression  on  the  yew-tree— 
"  Ben-lomond's  lofty,  cloud-envelop'd  head,"  &c. 
are  beautiful.  A  thunder-storm  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  often  tried,  yet  our  poet  in  his 
grand  picture  has  interjected  a  circumstance, 
so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  original : — 

■ — "  the  gloom 
Deep  neam*d  with  frequent  streaks  of  moving  fire." 

In  his  preface  to  the  Storm,  "  the  glens  how 
dark  between,"  is  noble  highland  landscape! 
The  <*rain  ploughing  the  red  mould,"  too,  is 
beautifully  fancied.  *  *  Ben-lomond's  lofty,  p  ath- 
less  top,"  is  a  good  expression;  and  the  sur- 
rounding view  from  it  is  truly  great :  the 

■  "  silver  mist. 

Beneath  the  beaming  sun," 

is  well  described;  and  here  he  has  contrived  to 
enliven  his  poem  with  a  little  of  that  passion 
which  bids  fair,  I  think,  to  usurp  the  modern 
muses  altogether.  I  know  not  how  far  this 
episode  is  a  beauty  upon  the  whole,  but  the 
swain's  wish  to  carry  **  some  faint  idea  of  the 
vision  bright,"  to  entertain  her  <<  partial  lis- 
tening ear,"  is  a  pretty  thought.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 
poem  are  the  fowls  crowding,  in  wintry  frosty, 
to  Lochlomond's  ** hospitable  flood;"  their 
wheeling  round,  their  lighting,  mixing,  diving, 
&c.;  and  the  glorious  description  of  the  sports- 
man. This  last  is  equal  to  anything  in  the 
"Seasons."  The  idea  of  "the  floating  tribe 
distant  seen,  far  glistering  to  the  moon,"  pro- 
voking his  eye  as  he  is  obliged  to  leave  them, 
is  a  noble  ray  of  poetic  genius.  "  The  howling 
winds,"  the  "  hideous  roar"  of  the  white  cas- 
cades," are  all  in  the  same  style. 

I  forget  that  while  I  am  thus  holding  forth 
with  the  heedless  warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  I 
am  perhaps  tiring  you  with  nonsense.  I  must, 
however,  mention  that  the  last  verse  of  the  six- 
teenth page  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  compli 
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ments  I  hare  erer  Been.  I  must  likewise  notice 
that  beantifiil  paragraph  begiiming,  "The 
gleaming  lake,"  &o.  I  dare  not  go  into  the 
particular  beauties  of  the  last  two  paragraphs, 
but  they  are  admirably  fine,  and  truly  Ossianic. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  this  lengthened 
scrawl.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  began — I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  author  is;  but, 
whoeTor  he  be,  please  present  him  with  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  entertainment  he  has 
afforded  me. 

A  ftriend  of  mine  desired  me  to  commission  for 
him  two  books,  <*  Letters  on  the  Religion  essen- 
tial to  Man,*'  a  book  you  sent  me  before ;  and 
<<  The  World  unmasked,  or  the  Philosopher  the 
greatest  Cheat"  Send  me  them  by  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Bible  you  sent  me  is  truly 
elegant ;  I  only  wish  it  had  been  in  two  volumes. 

R.B. 


cxxxvni. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  STAB." 

[The  clergyman  who  preached  the  sermon  which  thia 
letter  condemns,  was  a  man  equally  worthy  and  stem— a 
divine  of  Scotland's  elder  day:  he  received  "a  harmoni- 
OQS  call"  to  a  smaller  stipend  than  that  of  Danacore-.- 
and  accepted  it.] 

November  %th,  1788. 
Sin, 

l^TwiTHSTANDiNO  the  opprobrious  epithets 
with  which  some  of  our  philosophers  and  gloomy 
sectarians  have  branded  our  nature — the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  selfishness,  the  proneness  to 
all  evil,  they  have  given  us ;  still  the  detestation 
in  which  inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  or  inso- 
lence to  the  fallen,  are  held  by  all  mankind, 
shows  that  they  are  not  natives  of  the  human 
heart  Even  the  unhappy  partner  of  our  kind, 
who  is  undone,  the  bitter  consequence  of  his 
follies  or  his  crimes,  who  but  sympathizes  with 
the  miseries  of  this  ruined  profligate  brother  ? 
We  forget  the  injuries  and  feel  for  the  man. 

I  went,  last  Wednesday,  to  my  parish  church, 
most  cordially  to  join  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  AuTHon  or  all  Good,  for  the  con- 
sequent blessings  of  the  glorious  revolution.  To 
that  auspicious  event  we  owe  no  less  than  our 
liberties,  civil  and  religious ;  to  it  we  are  like- 
wise indebted  for  the  present  Royal  Family,  the 
ruling  features  of  whose  administration  have 
ever  been  mildness  to  the  subject,  and  tender- 
ress  of  his  rights. 

Bred  and  educated  in  revolution  principles, 


the  principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  it 
could  not  be  any  silly  political  prejudice  which 
made  my  heart  revolt  at  the  harsh  abusive  man- 
ner in  which  the  reverend  gentieman  mentioned 
the  House  of  Stewart  and  which,  I  am  afraid, 
was  too  much  the  language  of  the  day.  We 
may  rejoice  sufficiently  in  our  deliverance  from 
past  evils,  without  cruelly  raking  up  the  ashes 
of  those  whose  misfortune  it  Was,  perhaps  as 
muoh  as  their  crime,  to  be  the  authors  of  those 
evils ;  and  we  may  bless  God  for  all  his  good- 
ness to  us  as  a  nation,  without  at  the  same  time 
cursing,  a  few  ruined,  powerless  exiles,  who 
only  harboured  ideas,  and  made  attempts,  that 
most  of  us  would  have  done,  had  we  been  in 
their  situation. 

<*  The  bloody  and  tyrannical  House  of  Stew- 
art" may  be  said  with  propriety  and  justice, 
when  compared  with  the  present  royal  family, 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  days ;  but  is  there 
no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  manners  of 
the  times  ?  Were  the  royal  contemporaries  of 
the  Stewarts  more  attentive  to  their  subjects' 
rights  ?  Might  not  the  epithets  of  "bloody  and 
tyrannical"  be,  with  at  least  equal  justice, 
applied  to  the  House  of  Tudor,  of  York,  or  any 
other  of  their  predecessors  ? 

The  simple  state  of  the  case.  Sir,  seems  to  be 
this: — At  that  period,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween king  and  subject  was,  like  other  sciences 
and  other  knowledge,  just  in  its  infancy, 
emerging  from  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. 

The  Stewarts  only  contended  for  prerogatives 
which  they  knew  their  predecessors  eigoyed, 
and  which  they  saw  their  contemporaries  enjoy- 
ing; but  these  prerogatives  were  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  a  nation  and  the  rights  of  sul>- 
jects. 

In  this  contest  between  prince  and  people, 
the  consequence  of  that  light  of  science  which 
had  lately  dawned  over  Europe,  the  monarch  of 
France,  for  example,  was  victorious  over  th# 
struggling  liberties  of  his  people:  with  us, 
luckily  the  monarch  failed,  and  his  unwarrant- 
able pretensions  fell  a  sacrifice  to  our  rights 
and  happiness.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  leading  individuals,  or  to  the  just- 
ling  of  parties,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  likewise  happily  for  us,  the  kingly  power 
was  shifted  into  another  branch  of  the  family, 
who,  as  they  owed  the  throne  solely  to  the  call 
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if  a  free  people^  could  claim  nothing  inoon- 
Bistent  with  the  conTenanted  terms  which  placed 
them  there. 

The  Stewarts  hare  been  condemned  and 
laughed  at  for  the  folly  and  impracticability 
of  their  attempts  in  1715  and  1746.  That  they 
failed,  I  bless  God;  but  cannot  join  in  the 
ridicule  against  them.  Who  dees  not  know  that 
the  abilities  or  defects  of  leaders  and  com- 
manders are  often  hidden  until  put  to  the 
touchstone  of  exigency;  and  that  there  is  a 
caprice  of  fortune,  an  omnipotence  in  particular 
accidents  and  conjunctures  of  circumstances, 
which  exalt  us  as  heroes,  or  brand  us  as  mad- 
men, just  as  they  are  for  or  against  us  f 

Blan,  Mr.  Publisher,  is  a  strange,  weak,  in- 
consistent being ;  who  would  belieye.  Sir,  that 
in  this  our  Augustan  age  of  liberality  and  re- 
finement, while  we  seem  so  justly  sensible  and 
jealous  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  animated 
with  such  indignation  against  the  very  memory 
of  those  who  would  have  subTerted  them — that 
a  certain  people  under  our  national  protection 
should  complain,  not  against  our  monarch  and 
a  few  faTourite  advisers,  but  against  our  wholb 
UGisLATiVB  BODT,  for  similar  oppression,  and 
almost  in  the  very  same  terms,  as  our  forefa- 
thers did  of  the  house  of  Stewart !  I  will  not, 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  but 
I  dare  say  the  American  Congress,  in  1776,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  as  able  and  as  enlightened  as 
the  Erglish  Convention  was  in  1688 ;  and  that 
their  posterity  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
their  deliverance  from  us,  as  duly  and  sincerely 
as  we  do  ours  from  the  oppressive  measures  of 
the  wrong-headed  House  of  Stewart. 

To  conclude.  Sir ;  let  eyery  man  who  has  a 
tear  for  the  many  miseries  incident  to  humanity 
feel  for  a  family  illustrious  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  unfortunate  beyond  historic  precedent ;  and 
let  every  Briton  (and  particularly  every  Scots- 
man) who  ever  looked  with  reverential  pity  on 
the  dotage  of  a  parent,  cast  a  veil  over  the  fatal 
mistakes  of  the  kings  of  his  forefathers. 

B.  B. 


OXXXIX. 
TO  MRS.  DUNLOP, 

AT  MO&BHAM  XAIKS. 

[The  heifer  presented  to  the  poet  by  the  Dnnlopi  wee 
aonght,  at  the  enle  of  EII island  stockf  by  Miller  of  Dal- 
pwiDton,  and  long  grazed  th«  pasturee  in  his  «  policies" 
by  the  name  of  *<  Barns."] 


Mauchline,  ISth  November,  1788. 
Madam, 

I  HAD  the  very  great  pleasure  of  dining  at 
Dunlop  yesterday.  Men  are  said  to  flatter  wo- 
men because  they  are  weak ;  if  it  is  so,  poets 
must  be  weaker  still ;  for  Misses  R.  and  K.  and 
Miss  Q.  M'K.,  with  their  flattering  attentions, 
and  artful  compliments,  absolutely  turned  my 
head.  I  own  they  did  not  lard  me  over  as 
many  a  poet  does  his  patron,  but  they  so  intoxi- 
cated me  with  their  sly  insinuations  and  deli- 
cate inuendos  of  compliment,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  lucky  recollection,  how  much  addi- 
tional weight  and  lustre  your  good  opinion  and 
friendship  must  giye  me  in  that  circle,  I  had 
certainly  looked  upon  myself  as  a  person  of  no 
small  consequence.  I  dare  not  say  one  word 
how  much  I  was  charmed  with  the  Major's 
friendly  welcome,  elegant  manner,  and  acute  re- 
mark, lest  I  should  be  thought  to  overbalance 
my  orientalisms  of  applause  over>against  the 
finest  quey'  in  Ayrshire,  which  he  made  me  a 
present  of  to  help  and  adorn  my  farm-stock. 
As  it  was^on  hallow-day,  I  am  determined  an- 
nually, as  that  day  returns,  to  decorate  her  horns 
with  an  ode  of  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Dunlop. 

So  soon  as  I  know  of  your  arrival  at  Dunlop, 
I  will  take  the  first  conveniency  to  dedicate  a 
day,  or  perhaps  two,  to  you  and  friendship, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Mnjor's  hospitality. 
There  will  soon  be  threescore  and  ten  miles  of 
permanent  distance  between  us ;  and  now  that 
your  friendship  and  friendly  correspondence  is 
entwisted  with  the  heart-strings  of  my  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  I  must  indulge  myself  in  a  happy 
day  of  **  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul."  R.  B. 


OXL. 
TO  MR.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

■  NaRAVK&. 

[James  Johnson,  though  not  aa  angenerons  man, 
meanly  refused  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Musical  Museum  to 
Barns,  who  desired  to  bestow  it  on  one  to  whom  his 
family  was  deeply  indebted.  This  was  in  the  last  year 
of  the  poet's  life,  and  afler  the  Museum  had  been  bright* 
ened  by  so  much  of  his  lyric  verse.] 

MauehUne,  November  Ibih,  1788. 
Mt  dkar  Sib, 
I  HAVS  sent  you  two  more  songs.  If  yon  have 

1  Heifer. 
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got  any  tunes,  or  anything'  to  correct,  please 
send  them  by  return  of  the  carrier. 

I  can  easily  see,  my  dear  friend;  that  you 
will  very  probably  have  four  Tolumes.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  find  your  account  lucratiyely  in 
this  business ;  but  you  are  a  patriot  for  the 
music  of  your  country;  and  I  am  certain 
posterity  will  look  on  themselves  as  highly  in- 
debted to  your  public  spirit  Be  not  in  a  hurry ; 
let  us  go  on  ooirectly,  and  your  name  shall  be 
immortal. 

I  am  preparing  a  flaming  preface  for  your 
third  volume.  I  see  every  day  new  musical 
publications  advertised;  but  what  are  they? 
Gaudy,  hunted  butterflies  of  a  day,  and  then 
vanish  for  ever :  but  your  work  will  outlive  the 
momentary  neglects  of  idle  fashion,  and  defy 
the  teeth  of  time. 

Have  you  never  a  fair  goddess  that  leads  you 
a  wild-goose  chase  of  amorous  devotion  ?  Let 
me  know  a  few  of  her  qualities,  such  as  whether 
she  be  rather  black,  or  fair;  plump,  or  thin; 
short,  or  tall,  &c. ;  and  choose  your  air,  and  I 
shall  task  my  muse  to  celebrate  her. 

R.  B. 


CXLI. 

TO  DB.   BLACKLOCK. 

[Blackloek,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  good 
man.  "  There  wai,  perhaps,  never  one  among  all  man' 
kind,'*  says  Heron,  "  whom  you  might  more  truly  have 
called  an  angel  upon  earth.*'] 

Mauchlifie,  November  15lh,  1788.  . 
Revebend  and  dear  Sib, 

As  I  hear  nothing  of  your  motions,  but  that 
you  are,  or  were,  out  of  town,  I  do  not  know 
where  this  may  find  you,  or  whether  it  will  find 
you  at  all.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  dated 
from  the  land  of  matrimony,  in  June ;  but  either 
it  had  not  found  you,  or,  what  I  dread  more,  it 
found  you  or  Mrs.  Blackloek  in  too  precarious 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  to  take  notice  of 
an  idle  packet. 

I  have  done  many  little  things  for  Johnson^ 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  I 
have  finished  one  piece,  in  the  way  of  Pope's 
<<  Moral  Epistles ;"  but,  from  your  silence,  I 
have  everything  to  fear,  so  I  have  only  sent  you 
two  meJancholy  things,  which  I  tremble  lest 
they  should  too  well  suit  the  tone  of  your  pre- 
sent feelings. 

In  a  fortnight  I  move,  bag  and  baggage,  to 


Nithsdale;  till  then,  my  direction  is  at  thiii 
place ;  after  that  period,  it  will  be  at  Ellisland, 
near  DumfHes.  It  would  extremely  oblige  me, 
were  it  but  half  a  line,  to  let  me  know  how  you 
are,  and  where  you  are.  Can  I  be  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  T 
A  man  whom  I  not  only  esteem,  but  venerate. 

My  warmest  good  wishes  and  most  respectful 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Blackloek,  and  Miss  John- 
ston, if  she  is  with  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I 
am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  step  I 
took  respecting  "  my  Jean."  Two  things,  from 
my  happy  experience,  I  set  down  as  apothegms 
in  life.  A  wife's  head  is  immaterial,  com- 
pared with  her  heart ;  and — "  Virtue's  (for  wis- 
dom what  poet  pretends  to  it?)  ways  are  wayi 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Adieu!  R.  B. 

[Here  follow  <<  The  Mother's  Lament  for  the  Loss  of 
her  Son,"  and  the  song  beginning  **  The  lazy  mist  hangs 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill."] 


'  CXLII. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  *<  Auld  lang  B3rne,"  which  Bnms  here  introdacct 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop  as  a  strain  of  the  olden  time,  is  as  surely 
his  own  as  Tam-o-Shanter.] 

EUUland,  17th  December,  1788. 

Mr  DBAB  HONOUBED  FbIEND, 

TouBS,  dated  Edinburgh,  which  I  have  just 
read,  makes  me  very  unhappy.  **  Almost  blind 
and  wholly  deaf,"  are  melancholy  news  of 
human  nature ;  but  w\en  told  of  a  much-loved 
and  honoured  firi<»nd,  cbey  carry  misery  in  the 
sound.  Qoodness  on  your  part,  and  gratitude 
on  mine,  began  a  tie  which  has  gradually  en- 
twisted  itself  among  tbw  dearest  chords  of  my 
bosom,  and  J  treiTibie  at  die  omens  of  your  late 
and  present  ailirg  baoii  and  shattered  health. 
Tou  miscalculate  SLaXiera  widely,  when  you  for- 
bid my  waitinfj  on  you,  lest  it  should  hurt  my 
worldly  couc^sa^.  My  small  scale  of  farming 
is  exceedii)^!'/  inore  simple  and  easy  than  what 
you  have  i^UAy  seen  at  Moreham  Mains.  But, 
be  that  sj  it  may,  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  aros  the  two  grand  considera- 
tions for  which  I  live  :  if  miry  ridges  and  dirty 
dunghills  are  to  engross  the  best  part  of  the 
ftinctions  of  my  soul  immortal,  I  had  better  been 
a  rook  or  a  magpie  at  once,  and  then  I  shoulc' 
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not  h&Te  been  plagued  wiUi  any  ideas  snpertor 
to  breaking  of  clods  and  picking  np  grubs ;  not 
to  mention  barn-door  cocks  or  mallards,  crea- 
tures with  which  I  ooold  almost  exchange  lives 
at  any  time.  If  you  continue  so  deaf,  I  am 
afraid  a  yisit  wiU  be  no  great  pleasure  to  either 
of  us ;  but  if  I  hear  you  are  got  so  well  again 
as  to  be  able  to  relish  conTorsation,  look  you 
to  it,  Madam,  for  I  will  make  my  threaten- 
ings  good.  I  am  to  be  at  the  New-year-day 
fair  of  Ayr ;  and,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the 
world,  friend,  I  will  come  and  see  you. 

Your  meeting,  which  you  so  well  describe, 
with  your  old  schoolfellow  and  fHend,  was 
truly  interesting.  Out  upon  the  ways  of  the 
world! — They  spoil  *<  these  social  offsprings  of 
the  heart"  Two  yeterans  of  the  "men  of  the 
world"  would  have  met  with  little  more  heart- 
workings  than  two  old  hacks  worn  out  on  the 
road.  Apropos,  is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,  <'Auld 
lang  syne,"  exceedingly  expressive  ?  There  is 
an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled 
through  my  soul.  You  know  I  am  an  enthusiast 
in  old  Scotch  songs.  I  shall  give  you  the  verses 
on  the  other  sheet,  as  I  suppose  Mr.  £er  will 
save  you  the  postage. 

a  Should  aukl  aeqaaintonce  he  foiiKot  !"> 

light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious  frag- 
ment There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius 
in  it  than  in  half-a-dozen  of  modem  English 
Bacchanalians!  Now  I  am  on  my  hobby-horse, 
I  cannot  help  inserting  two  other  old  stanxas, 
which  please  me  mightily: — 

«  Go  fetch  to  ma  a  pint  of  wine-'^s 

E.  B. 


CXLIII. 
TO  MISS   DAVIES. 

[The  Laird  of  Glenriddel  informed  "  the  charming^ 
Vively  Daviee''  that  Bams  was  composing  a  song  in  her 
praise.  The  poet  acted  on  this,  and  sent  the  song,  en- 
closed in  this  characteristic  letter.] 

Veemberf  1788. 
Madam, 

I  i7NDBBSTAHi>  my  Very  worthy  neighbour^ 
Mr.  Biddel,  has  informed  you  that  I  have  made 
yon  the  subject  of  some  verses.  There  is  some- 
thing BO  provoking  in  the  idea  of  being  the  bur- 
then of  a  ballad,  that  I  do  not  think  Job  or 
Moses,  though  such  patterns  of  patience  and 


I  See  Song  OCX. 


s  See  Song  LXXII. 


meekness,  could  have  resisted  the  curiosity  to 
know  what  that  ballad  was:  so  my  worthy 
friend  has  done  me  a  mischief,  which  I  dare  say 
he  never  intended ;  and  reduced  me  to  the  un 
fortunate  alternative  of  leaving  your  curiosity 
ungratified,  or  else  disgusting  you  with  foolish 
verses,  the  unfinished  production  of  a  random 
moment,  and  never  meant  to  have  met  your 
ear.  I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  som^  genius,  much  eccen- 
tricity, and  very  considerable  dexterity  with  his 
pencil.  In  the  accidental  group  of  life  into 
which  one  is  thrown,  wherever  this  gentleman 
met  with  a  character  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  congenial  to  his  heart,  he  used  to  steal 
a  sketch  of  the  face,  merely,  he  said,  as  a  nota 
berUf  to  point  out  the  agreeable  recollection  to 
his  memory.  What  this  gentleman's  pencil  was 
to  him,  my  muse  is  to  me ;  and  the  verses  I  do 
myself  the  honour  to  send  you  are  a  memento 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  he  indulged  in. 

It  may  be  more  owing  to  the  fastidiousness 
of  my  caprice  than  the  delicacy  of  my  taste ; 
but  I  am  so  often  tired,  disgusted  and  hurt  with 
insipidity,  affectation,  and  pride  of  mankind, 
that  when  I  meet  with  a  person  **  after  my  own 
heart,"  I  positively  feel  what  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testant would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which 
acts  on  my  fancy  like  inspiration ;  and  I  can 
no  more  desist  rhyming  on  the  impulse,  than 
an  JEolian  harp  can  refuse  its  tones  to  the 
streaming  air.  A  distich  or  two  would  be  the 
consequence,  though  the  object  which  hit  my 
fancy  were  gray-bearded-age;  but  where  my 
theme  is  youth  and  beauty,  a  young  lady  whose 
personal  charms,  wit,  and  sentiment  are  equally 
striking  and  unaffected—by  heavens!  though 
I  had  lived  three  score  years  a  married  man, 
and  three  score  years  before  I  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  my  imagination  would  hallow  the 
very  idea :  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  in- 
closed stanzas  have  done  such  poor  justice  to 
such  a  subject.  B.  B. 


CXLIV. 

TO  MB.   JOHN  TENNANT.    * 

[The  mill  of  John  Cnrrie  stood  on  a  small  stream  which 
fed  the  loch  of  Friar's  Carse— near  the  honse  of  the  dame 
of  whom  he  sang, ''  Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had.''] 

December  22,  1788. 
I  TxsTK&DAT  tried  my  cask  of  whiskey  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  assure  you  it  does  you  great 
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eredit.  It  irill  bear  five  waters  strong ;  or  six 
ordinary  toddy.  The  whiskey  of  this  country 
is  a  most  rascally  liquor ;  and,  by  consequence, 
only  drank  by  the  most  rascally  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. I  am  persuaded,  if  you  once  get  a 
footing  here,  you  might  do  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  way  of  consumpt ;  and  should  you 
commence  distiller  again,  this  is  the  naUre 
barley  country.  I  am  ignorant  if,  in  your  pre- 
sent way  of  dealing,  you  would  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  extend  your  business  so  far  as 
this  country  side.  I  write  you  this  on  the 
account  of  an  accident,  which  I  must  take  the 
merit  of  haying  partly  designed  to.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  a  John  Gurrie,  miller  in  Carse- 
mill — a  man  who  is,  in  a  word,  a  "  yery'*  good 
man,  eyen  for  a  £500  bargain — he  and  his  wife 
were  in  my  house  the  time  I  broke  open  the 
cask.  They  keep  a  country  public-house  and 
sell  a  great  deal  of  foreign  spirits,  but  all  along 
thought  that  whiskey  would  haye  degraded  this 
house.  They  were  perfectly  astonished  at  my 
whiskey,  both  for  its  taste  and  strength ;  and, 
by  their  desire,  I  write  you  to  know  if  you  could 
supply  them  with  liquor  of  an  equal  quality, 
and  what  price.  Please  write  me  by  first  post, 
and  direct  to  me  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries. 
If  you  could  take  a  jaunt  this  way  yourself,  I 
haye  a  spare  spoon,  knife  and  fork  yery  much  at 
your  seryice.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant,  and  all  the  good  folks  in  Glenoonnel  and 
Barquharrie.  R.  B. 


CXLV. 

TO  MRS.   BUNLOP. 

[The  feeling  mood  of  moral  reflection  exhibited  in  the 
following  letter,  was  common  to  the  koase  of  William 
Bnma :  in  a  letter  addreaaed  by  Gilbert  to  Robert  of  this 
date,  the  poet  ia  reminded  of  the  early  yiciaaitudea  of 
their  name,  and  desired  to  look  up,  and  be  thankful.] 

EUuland,  New-year-day  Afominy,  1789. 
This,  dear  Madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes, 
and  would  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle 
James's  description  ! — the  prayer  of  a  righteow 
man  availeth  much.  In  that  case,  Madam,  you 
should  welcome  in  a  year  full  of  blessings: 
eyerything  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquil- 
lity and  self-enjoyment,  should  be  remoyed, 
and  eyery  pleasure  that  frail  humanity  can 
taste,  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself  so  little 
a  Presbyterian,  that  I  approye  of  set  times  and 
•easons  of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  deyotion, 


for  breaking  in  on  that  habitual  routine  of  life 
and  thought,  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  exi8t> 
ence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  eyen  sometimes, 
and  with  some  minds,  to  a  state  yery  little  sn« 
perior  to  mere  machinery. 

This  day,  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  a  breexy, 
blue-skyed  noon  some  time  about  the  beginning, 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about 
th*  end,  of  autumn ;  these,  time  out  of  mind, 
haye  been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  belieye  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  «  The  Vision  of  Mirsa,"  a  piece 
that  struck  my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capa- 
ble of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables: 
<*0n  the  6th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  Jc€^ 
holy,  aftef  haying  washed  myself,  and  offered  up 
my  morning  deyotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill 
of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  meditation  and  prayer." 

We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
substance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot 
account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them, 
that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this 
thing,  or  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a 
different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impres- 
sion. I  haye  some  fayourite  flowers  iik  spring, 
among  which  are  the  mountiun-daisy,  the  hare- 
bell, the  fox-gloye,  the  wild  brier-rose,  the  bud- 
ding birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  yiew 
and  hang  oyer  with  particular  delight  I  neyer 
hear  the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in 
a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence  of 
a  troop  of  grey  ployers,  in  an  autumnal  morn- 
ing, without  feeling  an  eleyation  of  soul  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  deyotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  fHend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  T  Are 
we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  iEolian 
harp,  passiye,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pass- 
ing accident?  Or  do  these  workings  argue 
something  within  us  aboye  the  trodden  clod  ?  I 
own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  aw- 
ful and  important  realities — a  God  that  made  all 
things — ^man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature 
— and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death  and 
the  graye.  R.  B. 


OXLVI. 
TO  DR.   MOORE.   % 

[The  poet  aeema,  in  thia  letter,  to  perceive  that  FJIit- 
land  waa  not  the  baigain  he  had  reckoned  it :  he  incinaled. 
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as  the  reader  will  Tememberi  ■omethiof  of  the  Mine  kiad 
to  Maigaret  Chalmera.] 


Bib, 


JEUitland,  4th  Jan.  1789. 


Ab  often  as  I  think  of  writing  to  you,  whi«h 
has  been  three  or  four  times  every  week  these 
six  months^  it  gives  me  something  so  like  the 
idea  of  an  ordinary-sized  statue  offering  at  a 
conversation  with  the  Rhodian  colossus,  that  my 
mind  misgives  me,  and  the  affair  always  mis- 
carries somewhere  between  purpose  and  resolve. 
I  have  at  last  got  some  business  with  you,  and 
business  letters  are  written  by  the  stylebook.  I 
say  my  business  is  with  you,  Sir,  for  you  never 
had  any  with  me,  except  the  business  that  be- 
nevolence has  in  the  mansion  of  poverty. 

The  character  and  employment  of  a  poet  were 
formerly  my  pleasure,  but  are  now  my  pride.  I 
know  that  a  very  great  deal  of  my  late  eclat 
was  owing  to  the  singularity  of  my  situation,  and 
the  honest  prejudice  of  Scotsmen ;  but  still,  as 
I  said  in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  I  do 
look  upon  myself  as  having  some  pretensions 
from  Nature  to  the  poetic  character.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  but  the  knack,  the  aptitude,  to  learn 
the  muses*  trade,  is  a  gift  bestowed  by  him 
"  who  forms  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul ;" — ^but 
I  as  firmly  believe,  that  excellence  in  the  profes- 
sion is- the  fruit  of  industry,  labour,  attention, 
and  pains.  At  least  I  am  resolved  to  try  my 
doctrine  by  the  test  of  experience.  Another 
appearance  from  the  press  I  put  off  to  a  very 
distant  day,  a  day  that  may  never  arrive— but 
poesy  I  am  determined  to  prosecute  with  all  my 
vigour.  Nature  has  given  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  profession,  the  talents  of  shining  in  every 
species  of  composition.  I  shall  try  (for  until 
trial  it  is  impossible  to  know)  whether  she  has 
qualified  me  to  shine  in  any  one.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  by  the  time  one  has  finished  a  piece,  it 
has  been  so  often  viewed  and  reriewed  before 
the  mental  eye,  that  one  loses,  In  a  good  mea- 
sure, the  powers  of  critical  discrimination. 
Here  the  best  criterion  I  know  is  a  friend — ^not 
only  of  abilities  to  judge,  but  with  good-nature 
enough,  like  a  prudent  teacher  with  a  young 
learner,  to  praise  perhaps  a  little  more  than  is 
exactly  just,  lest  the  thin-skinned  animal  fall 
into  that  most  deplorable  of  all  poetic  diseases 
— heart-breaking  despondency  of  himself.  Bare 
I,  Sir,  already  immensely  indebted  to  your  good- 
ness, ask  the  additional  obligation  of  your  being 
that  friend  to  me  ?  I  enclose  you  an  essay  of  mine 
in  a  walk  of  poesy  to  me  entirely  new;  I  mean 


the  epistle  addressed  to  B.  G.  Esq.  or  Robert 
Graham  of  Fintray,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  uncom- 
mon worth,  to  whom  I  lie  under  very  great  ob- 
ligations. The  story  of  the  poem,  l^e  most  of 
my  poems,  is  connected  with  my  own  story,  and 
to  give  you  the  one»  I  must  give  you  something 
of  the  other.  I  cannot  boast  of  Mr.  Creech's 
ingenuous  fair  dealing  to  me.  He  kept  me 
hanging  about  Edinburgh  from  the  7th  August, 
1787,  until  the  13th  April,  1788,  before  he 
would  condescend  to  give  me  a  statement  of 
affairs  ;  nor  had  I  got  it  even  then,  but  for  an 
angry  letter  I  wrote  him,  which  irritated  his 
pride.  "I  could"  not  a  «*tale"  but  a  detaU 
« unfold,"  but  what  am  I  that  should  speak 
against  the  Lord's  apointed  BaiUe  of  Edin- 
burgh? 

I  believe  I  shall  in  the  whole,  1002.  copy-right 
included,  clear  about  4002.  some  little  odds ;  and 
even  part  of  this  depends  upon  what  the  gentle- 
man has  yet  to  settle  with  me.  I  give  you  this 
information,  because  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
interest  yourself  much  in  my  welfare.  I  give 
you  this  information,  but  I  give  it  to  yourself 
only,  for  I  am  still  much  in  the  gentieman's 
mercy.  Perhaps  I  injure  the  man  in  the  idea 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  have  of  him — God 
forbid  I,  should  I  A  little  time  will  try,  for  in  a 
month  I  shall  go  to  town  to  wind  up  the  busi* 
ness  if  possible. 

To  give  the  rest  of  my  story  in  brief,  I  have 
married  '*my  Jean,"  and  taken  a  farm:  with 
the  first  step  I  have  every  day  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied :  with  the  last,  it  is 
rather  the  reverse.  I  have  a  younger  brother, 
who  supports  my  aged  mother;  another  still 
younger  brother,  and  three  sisters,  in  a  farm. 
On  my  last  return  from  Edinburgh,  it  cost  me 
about  1802.  to  save  them  from  ruin.  Not  that 
I  have  lost  so  much. — X  only  interposed  between 
my  brother  and  his  impending  fate  by  the  loan 
of  so  much.  I  give  myself  no  airs  on  this,  for 
it  was  mere  selfishness  on  my  part :  I  was  con- 
scious tbat  the  wrong  scale  of  the  balance  was 
pretty  hearily  charged,  and  I  thought  that 
throwing  a  little  filial  piety  and  fraternal  affec- 
tion into  the  scale  in  my  favour,  might  help  to 
smooth  matters  at  the  grand  reckoning.  There 
is  still  one  thing  would  make  my  circumstances 
quite  easy :  I  have  an  excise  officer's  commis- 
sion, and  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  country  divi- 
sion. My  request  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  is  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  was,  if  in  his 
power,  to  procure  me  that  division.    If  I  were 
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T6T7  Mngnine^  I  might  hope  that  some  of  my 
great  patrons  might  procure  me  a  Treasury 
warrant  for  snpenrisor,  sorreyor-general,  &e. 

Thns,  secure  of  a  liTelihood,  **  to  thee,  sweet 
poetry,  delightful  maid,"  I  would  consecrate 
my  fiiture  days.  R.  B. 


CXLVII. 


TO  MR.   BOBEBT  AINSLIE. 

[The  loiig  which  the  poet  eayi  be  biHBhed  up  a  little 
is  nowhere  mentioned:  he  wrote  one  hundred,  end 
brushed  up  more,  for  the  Museum  of  Johnson.] 

ElUtland,  Jan.  6,  1789. 
Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you, 
my  dear  Sir !  May  you  be  comparatiyely  happy 
up  to  your  eomparatiye  worth  among  the  sons 
of  men ;  which  wish  would,  I  am  sure,  make 
you  one  of  the  most  blest  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  know  if  passing  a  <*  Writer  to  the 
signet,"  be  a  trial  of  scientific  merit,  or  a  mere 
business  of  friends  and  interest.  However  it 
be,  let  me  quote  you  my  two  favourite  passages, 
which,  though  I  have  repeated  them  ten  thou- 
sand times,  still  they  rouse  my  manhood  and 
steel  my  resolution  like  inspiration. 

"  On  reason  build  resolve, 

That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.'* 

YouNo.    NioHT  Thovohts. 
"Hear,  Alfred,  hero  of  the  state, 
Thy  genius  heaven's  high  will  declare; 
The  triumph  of  the  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair ! 
Is  never  to  despair !'' 

Thomson.    Mabqits  or  ALraxD. 

I  grant  you  enter  the  lists  of  life,  to  struggle 
for  bread,  business,  notice,  and  distinction,  in 
common  with  hundreds. — But  who  are  they? 
Men,  like  yourself,  and  of  that  aggregate  body 
your  compeers,  seven-tenths  of  them  come  short 
of  your  advantages  natural  and  accidental; 
while  two  of  those  that  remain,  either  neglect 
their  parts,  as  flowers  blooming  in  a  desert,  or 
mis-spend  their  strength,  like  a  bull  goring  a 
bramble-bush. 

But  to  change  the  theme :  I  am  still  catering 
for  Johnson's  publication;  and  among  others, 
I  have  brushed  up  the  following  old  favourite 
song  a  little,  with  a  view  to  your  worship.  I 
have  only  altered  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  if 
you  like  the  humour  of  it,  we  shall  think  of  a  ' 
stanza  or  two  to  add  to  it.  j 

B.B.      1 


OXLVm. 

TO  PBOFESSOB  BUaALB  STEWABT. 

[The  Iron  justice  to  which  the  poet  mllndes,  in  this  let- 
ter, wme  exerekeed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  on  the  poem  of  the 
"Wounded  Hare.''] 


Sib, 


miiOand,   20th  Jan,  1789. 


Thb  enclosed  sealed  packet  I  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  few  days  after  I  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you  in  Ayrshire,  but  you  were  gone  for 
the  Continent.  I  have  now  added  a  few  more  of 
my  productions,  those  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Nithsdale  muses.  The  piece  inscribed  to 
B.  G.  Esq.,  is  a  copy  of  verses  I  sent  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  Fintray,  accompanying  a  request  for  his 
assistance  in  a  matter  to  me  of  very  great  mo- 
ment To  that  gentleman  I  am  already  doubly 
indebted,  for  deeds  of  kindness  of  serious  im- 
port to  my  dearest  interests,  done  in  a  manner 
grateful  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  sensibility. 
This  poem  is  a  species  of  composition  new  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  intend  it  shall  be  my  last  essnj 
of  the  kind,  as  you  will  see  by  the  "  Poet's  Pro- 
gress." These  fragments,  if  my  design  succeed, 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  intended  whole.  I 
propose  it  shall  be  the  work  of  my  utmost  ex- 
ertions, ripened  by  years;  of  course  I  do  not 
wish  it  much  known.  The  fragment  beginning 
*'  A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  &c.,"  I  have  net 
shown  to  man  living,  till  I  now  send  it  you.  It 
forms  the  postulata,  the  axioms,  the  definition 
of  a  character,  which,  if  it  appear  at  all,  shall 
be  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights.  This  particu- 
lar part  I  send  you  merely  as  a  sample  of  my 
hand  at  portrait-sketching ,  but,  lest  idle  con- 
jecture should  pretend  to  point  out  the  origi- 
nal, please  to  let  it  be  for  your  single,  sole  in- 
spection. 

Need  I  make  any  apology  for  this  trouble,  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  treated  me  with  such 
marked  benevolence  and  peculiar  kindness — 
who  has  entered  into  my  interests  with  so  much 
zeal,  and  on  whose  critical  decisions  I  can  so 
fully  depend  ?  A  poet  as  I  am  by  trade,  these 
decisions  are  to  me  of  the  last  consequence. 
My  late  transient  acquaintance  among  some  of 
the  mere  rank  and  file  of  greatness,  I  resign 
with  ease ;  but  to  the  distinguished  champions 
of  genius  and  learning,  I  shall  be  ever  ambi- 
tious of  being  known.  The  native  genius  and 
accurate  discernment  in  Mr.  Stewart's  critical 
strictures  ;  the  justness  (iron  justice,  for  he  has 
no  bo\?els  of  compassion  for  a  poor  poetic  sin- 
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ner)  of  Br.  Gregory's  remarks,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Professor  DalzeVs  taste,  I  shall  e^er  revere. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh   some  time  next 
month. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yonr  highly  obliged,  and  very 

Humble  serrant, 
B.  B. 


CXLIX. 
TO  BISHOF  GEDDES. 

[Alexander  Geddes  wae  a.  controvergialiBt  uid  poetj 
And  a  biihop  of  the  brokrv  remnant  of  the  Catholic 
Chttfch  of  Scotland :  he  ie  known  as  the  author  of  a 
▼ery  hurooroaa  ballad  cabled  "  The  Wee  bit  Wifickie,*' 
and  as  the  translator  of  one  of  the  booka  of  the  Iliad,  la 
oppoaitjon  to  Cowper  ') 

Elluland,  ZdFeb,  1789. 
Vbnb&ablb  Fathbb, 

As  I  am  conscious  that  wherever  I  am,  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  in  my  wel- 
fare, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  here  at  last,  stationary  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  have  now  not  only  the  retired 
leisure,  but  the  hearty  inclination,  to  attend  to 
those  great  and  important  questions — what 
I  am  ?  where  I  am  ?  and  for  what  I  am  des- 
tined? 

In  that  first  concern,  the  conduct  of  the  man, 
there  was  ever  but  one  side  on  which  I  was  ha- 
bitually blameable,  and  there  I  have  secured 
myself  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Nature  and 
Nature's  God.  I  was  sensible  that  to  so  help- 
less a  creature  as  a  poor  poet,  a  wife  and 
family  were  encumbrances,  which  a  species  of 
prudence  would  bid  him  shun ;  but  when  the 
alternative  was,  being  at  eternal  warfare  with 
myself,  on  account  of  habitual  follies,  to  give 
them  no  worse  name,  which  no  general  example, 
no  licentious  wit,  no  sophistical  infidelity,  would, 
to  me,  ever  justify,  I  must  have  been  a  fool  to 
have  hesitated,  and  a  madmitn  to  have  made 
another  choice.  Besides,  I  had  in  <*my  Jean" 
a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature*8  happi- 
ness or  misery  among  my  hands,  and  who  could 
trifle  with  such  a  deposit? 

In  the  affair  of  a  livelihood,  I  think  myself 
tolerably  secure:  I  have  good  hopes  of  my 
farm,  but  should  they  fail,  I  have  an  excise  com- 
mission, which  on  my  simple  petition,  will,  at 
tnj  time,  procure  me  bread.  There  is  a  certain 
'^gmtk  affixed  to  the  character  of  an  Excise 


officer,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  borrow  honouv 
from  my  profession ;  and  though  the  salary  be 
comparatively  small,  it  is  luxury  to  anything 
that  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  taught 
me  to  expect 

Thus,  with  a  rational  aim  and  method  in  life, 
you  may  easily  guess,  my  reverend  and  much- 
honoured  friend,  that  my  characteristical  trade 
is  not  forgotten.  I  am,  if  possible,  more  than 
over  an  enthusiast  to  the  muses.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  study  man  and  nature,  and  in  that 
tiew  incessantly ;  and  to  try  if  the  ripening  and 
corrections  of  years  can  enable  me  to  produce 
something  worth  preserving. 

You  will  see  in  your  book,  which  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  so  long,  that  I  have  been 
tuning  my  lyre  on  the  banks  of  Nith.  Some 
large  poetic  plans  that  are  floating  in  my  ima^ 
gination,  or  partly  put  in  execution,  I  shall  im- 
part to  you  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  you ;  which,  if  you  are  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  shall  have  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

That  acquaintance,  worthy  Sir,  with  which 
you  were  pleased  to  honour  me,  you  must  still 
allow  me  to  challenge ;  for  with  whatever  un- 
concern I  give  up  my  transient  connexion  with 
the  merely  great,  those  self-important  beings 
whose  intrinsic  *  *  *  *  [con]oealed  under  the 
accidental  advantages  of  their  *  *  *  *  I  cannot 
lose  the  patronizing  notice  of  the  learned  and 

good,  without  the  bitterest  regret. 

B.B. 


CL. 

TO  MB.  JAMES  BURNESS. 

[Fanny  Buma  married  Adam  Armour,  brother  to  bon- 
nie  Joan,  went  with  him  to  Mauchline,  and  bore  him 
sons  and  daoghtera.] 

EllUland,  ^th  Feb,  1789. 
Mt  dbab  Sir, 
Why  I  did  not  write  to  you  long  ago,  is  what, 
even  on  the  rack,  I  could  not  answer.  If  you 
can  in  your  mind  form  an  idea  of  indolence,  dis- 
sipation, hurry,  cares,  change  of  country,  enter- 
ing on  untried  scenes  of  life,  all  combined,  you 
will  save  me  the  trouble  of  a  blushing  apology. 
It  could  not  be  want  of  regard  for  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  a  high  esteem  before  I  knew  him— 
an  esteem  which  has  much  increased  since  I  did 
know  him;  and  this  caveat  entered,  I  shall 
plead  guilty  to  any  other  indictment  with  which 
you  shall  please  to  charge  me. 
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After  I  had  ptrted  from  you  for  many  months 
my  life  was  ona  continued  scene  of  dissipation. 
Here  at  last  I  am  become  stationary,  and  hare 
taken  a  farm  and — a  wife. 

The  farm  is  beautiAitly  situated  on  the  Nith, 
a  large  river  that  runs  by  DumfrieSi  and  falls 
into  the  Solway  firith.  I  have  gotten  a  lease  of 
my  farm  as  long  as  I  pleased :  but  how  it  may 
turn  out  is  just  a  guess,  it  is  yet  to  improTO 
and  enclose,  &o. ;  howerer,  I  have  good  hopes 
of  my  bargain  on  the  whole. 

My  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  you  are 
partly  acquainted.  I  found  I  had  a  much-loved 
fellow  creature's  happiness  or  misery  among  my 
hands,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a 
deposit.  Indeed  I  haye  not  any  reason  to  re- 
pent the  step  I  have  taken,  as  I  haye  attached 
myself  to  a  rery  good  wife,  and  have  shaken 
myself  loose  of  every  bad  failing. 

I  have  found  my  book  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  profits  of  it  I  have  begun 
life  pretty  decently.  Should  fortune  not  favour 
me  in  farming,  as  I  have  no  great  faith  in  her 
fickle  ladyship,  I  have  provided  myself  in  an- 
other resource,  which  however  some  folks  may 
afifect  to  despise  it,  is  still  a  comfortable  shift 
in  the  day  of  misfortune.  In  the  heyday  of  my 
fame,  a  gentleman  whose  name  at  least  I  dare 
say  you  know,  as  his  estate  lies  somewhere  near 
Dundee,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Excise,  offered  me  the  commis- 
sion of  an  Excise  officer.  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  the  offer;  and  accordingly  I  took  my 
instructions,  and  have  my  commission  by  me. 
Whether  I  may  ever  do  duty,  or  be  a  penny  the 
better  for  it,  is  what  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  come  whatever 
ill  fate  will,  I  can,  on  my  simple  petition  to  the 
Excise-board,  get  into  employ. 

We  have  lost  poor  uncle  Robert  this  winter. 
He  has  long  been  very  weak,  and  with  very  lit- 
tle alteration  on  him,  he  expired  8d  Jan. 

His  son  William  has  been  with  me  this  winter, 
and  goes  in  May  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  mason. 
His  other  son,  the  eldest,  John,  comes  to  me  I 
expect  in  summer.  They  are  both  remarkably 
stout  young  fellows,  and  promise  to  do  well. 
His  only  daughter,  Fanny,  has  been  with  me 
ever  since  her  father's  death,  and  I  purpose 
keeping  her  in  my  family  till  she  be  quite  woman 
grown,  and  fit  for  service.  She  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  girls,  and  has  one  of  the  most  amiable 
dispositions  I  have  ever  seen. 

All  friends  in  this  country  and  Ayrshire  are 


well.    Remember  me  to  all  friends  in  the  north. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  compliments  to  Mrs.  B.  and 

family. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Cousio, 
Tours,  rincerely, 
R.B. 


GLI. 
TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[The  beaatifal  lines  with  which  this  letter  coneladet, 
I  have  reuon  to  believe  were  the  prodaction  of  the  lad]r 
to  wliom  the  epistle  is  addreued.] 

EUitland,  Ath  March,  1789. 

Hbeb  am  I,  my  honoured  friend,  returned 
safe  from  the  capital.  To  a  man,  who  has  a 
home,  however  humble  or  remote — ^if  that  home 
is  like  mine,  the  scene  of  domestic  comfort — the 
bustle  of  Edinburgh  will  soon  be  a  business  of 
sickening  disgust. 

*  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  yoa  !*' 

When  I  must  skulk  into  a  comer,  lest  the  rai 
tiing  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should 
mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim 
— "What  merits  has  he  had,  or  what  demerit 
have  I  had,  in  some  state  of  pre-existence,  that 
he  is  ushered  into  this  state  of  being  with  the 
sceptre  of  rule,  and  the  key  of  riches  in  his  puny 
fist,  and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport 
of  folly,  or  the  victim  of  pride  ?"  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  a  monarch  (in  Spain  I  think  it 
was),  who  was  so  out  of  humour  with  the  Ptole- 
mean  system  of  astronomy,  that  he  said  had 
he  been  of  the  Cbsatob's  council,  he  could 
have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  ab- 
surdity. I  will  not  defend  this  blasphemous 
speech ;  but  often,  as  I  have  glided  with  humble 
stealth  through  the  pomp  of  Princes'  street,  it 
has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  an  improvement 
on  the  present  human  figure,  that  a  man  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  conceit  of  his  consequence  in 
the  world,  could  have  pushed  out  the  longitude 
of  his  common  size,  as  a  snail  pushes  out  his 
horns,  or,  as  we  draw  out  a  perspective.  This 
trifling  alteration,  not  to  mention  the  prodigious 
saving  it  would  be  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
neck  and  limb-sinews  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
liege  subjects,  in  the  way  of  tossing  the  head 
and  tiptoe  strutting,  would  evidentiy  turn  out  a 
vast  advantage,  in  enabling  us  at  once  to  adjust 
the  ceremonials  in  making  a  bow,  or  making 
way  to  a  great  man,  and  that  too  within  a  second 
of  the  precise  spherical  angle  of  reverence,  or 
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an  inch  of  the  particular  point  of  respectful  dis- 
tance, which  the  important  creature  itself  re- 
quires; as  a  measuring-glance  at  its  tower- 
ing altitude,  would  determine  the  affair  like 
instinct 

Tou  are  right,  Madam,  in  your  idea  of  poor 
Mjlne's  poem,  which  he  has  addressed  to  me. 
The  piece  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  it  has 
one  great  fault — it  is,  by  far,  too  long.  Besides, 
my  success  has  encouraged  such  a  shoal  of  ill- 
spawned  monsters  to  crawl  into  public  notice, 
under  the  title  of  Scottish  Poets,  that  the  very 
term  Scottish  Poetry  borders  on  the  burlesque. 
When  I  write  to  Mr.  Carfrae,  I  shall  advise  him 
rather  to  try  one  of  his  deceased  friend's  English 
pieces.  I  am  prodigiously  hurried  with  my  own 
matters,  else  I  would  have  requested  a  perusal 
of  all  Mylne's  poetic  performances ;  and  would 
have  offered  his  friends  my  assistance  in  either 
selecting  or  correcting  what  would  be  proper 
for  the  press.  What  it  is  that  occupies  me  so 
much,  and  perhaps  a  little  oppresses  my  pre- 
sent spirits,  shall  fill  up  a  paragraph  in  some 
future  letter.  In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to 
close  tkis  epistle  with  a  few  lines  done  by  a 
friend  of  mine  *♦***.  I  give  you  them,  that 
as  you  have  seen  the  original,  you  may  guess 
whether  one  or  two  alterations  I  have  ventured 
to  make  in  them,  be  any  real  improvement 

'•  Liko  the  fair  plant  that  from  our  toaeh  withdraw!, 
Shrink,  mildly  fearful,  eveu  from  applansa, 
Be  all  a  mother's  fondest  hope  can  dream, 
And  all  you  are,  my  charming  .  .  .  .,  seem. 
i$tmight  as  the  fox-glove,  ere  her  bells  disclose, 
Mild  as  the  maiden- blushing  hawthorn  blows, 
Fair  as  the  fairest  of  each  lovely  kind. 
Your  form  shall  be  the  image  of  your  mind ; 
Your  manners  shall  so  true  your  soul  express. 
That  all  shall  long  to  know  the  worth  they  guess : 
Congenial  hearts  shall  greet  with  kindred  love, 
And  even  sickening  envy  must  approve." 

B.  B. 


CLII. 

TO  THE  REV.  PETER  CARFRAE. 

[Mylne  was  a  worthy  and  a  modest  man :  he  died  of 
an  ioflamaiatory  fever  in  the  prime  of  life  J 

1789. 
Rev.  Sib, 

I  DO  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  se- 
verer pang  of  shame,  than  on  looking  at  the 
date  of  your  obliging  letter  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Mylne^s  poem. 

I  am  much  to  blame :  the  honour  Mr.  Mylne 


has  done  me,  greatly  enhanced  in  its  value  by 
the  endearing,  though  melancholy  circumstance, 
of  its  being  the  last  production  of  his  muse,  de- 
served a  better  return. 

I  have,  as  you  hint,  thought  of  sending  a 
copy  of  the  poem  to  some  periodical  publica 
tion;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  am  afraid,  that 
in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  an  improper 
step.  My  success,  perhaps  as  much  accidental 
as  merited,  has  brought  an  inundation  of  non- 
sense under  the  name  of  Scottish  poetry.  Sub- 
scription-biUs  for  Scottish  poems  have  so  dun- 
ned, and  daily  do  dun  the  public,  that  the  very 
name  is  in  danger  of  coj^empt.  For  these  rea- 
sons, if  publishing  any  of  Mr.  Mylne*s  poems  in 
a  magazine,  &c.,  be  at  all  prudent,  in  my 
opinion  it  certainly  should  not  be  a  Scottish 
poem.  The  profits  of  the  labours  of  a  man  of 
genius  are,  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any  profits 
whatever ;  and  Mr.  Mylne^s  relations  are  most 
justly  entitled  to  that  honest  harvest,  which 
fate  has  denied  himself  to  reap.  But  let  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Mylne's  fame  (among  whom  I 
crave  the  honour  of  ranking  myself)  always 
keep  in  eye  his  respectability  as  a  man  and  as 
a  poet,  and  take  no  measure  that,  before  the 
world  knows  anything  about  him,  would  risk 
his  name  and  character  being  classed  with  the 
fools  of  the  times. 

I  have,  Sir,  some  experience  of  publishing; 
and  the  way  in  which  I  would  proceed  with  Mr. 
Mylne's  poem  is  this : — ^I  would  publish,  in  two  or 
three  English  and  Scottish  public  papers,  any 
one  of  his  English  poems  which  should,  by  pri- 
vate judges,  be  thought  the  most  excellent,  and 
mention  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Lothian  farmer,  of  respectable 
character,  lately  deceased,  whose  poems  his 
friends  had  it  in  idea  to  publish,  soon,  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  sake  of  his  numerous  family : 
— not  in  pity  to  that  family,  but  in  justice  to 
what  his  friends  think  the  poetic  merits  of  the 
deceased ;  and  to  secure,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  to  those  tender  connexions,  whose  right 
it  is,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  those  merits. 

R.  B. 


CLin. 

TO  DR.   MOORE. 

[Edward  Nielsen,  whom  Bums  here  introduces  to  Dr. 
Moore,  waa  minister  of  Kirkbean,  on  the  Solwav-sidt* 
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Im  wm  a  Jovial 
eompuiy.] 

Snt, 


Baa,  aad  lovtd  good  ehoor,  and  morrjr 


EOitUmd^  2Zd  March,  1789. 


Thi  gentlemui  who  will  deUrer  7011  this  is  h 
Mr.  NieUon,  a  worthy  clergyman  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  rery  pardcnlar  acquaintance 
of  mine.  As  I  hare  troubled  him  with  this 
packet,  I  must  turn  him  orer  to  your  goodness, 
to  recompense  him  for  it  in  a  way  in  which  he 
much  needs  your  assistance,  and  where  you  can 
effectually  serre  him : — Mr.  Nielson  is  on  his 
way  for  France,  to  wait  on  his  Grace  of  Queens- 
berry,  on  some  little  b^iness  of  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  him,  and  he  wishes  for  your  in- 
structions respecting  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
travelling,  &c.,  for  him,  when  he  has  crossed 
the  channel.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  take 
this  liberty  with  you,  but  that  I  am  told,  by 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  that  to  be  a  poor  honest  Scotch- 
man is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you,  and 
that  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  serre  such  a 
character,  gives  you  much  pleasure. 

The  enclosed  ode  is  a  compliment  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Mrs.  Oswald,  of  Auchencruiye. 
You,  probably,  knew  her  personally,  an  honour 
of  which  I  cannot  boast ;  but  I  spent  my  early 
years  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  among  her 
servants  and  tenants.  I  know  that  she  was  de- 
tested with  the  most  heart-felt  cordiality.  How- 
ever, in  the  particular  part  of  her  conduct  which 
roused  my  poetic  wrath,  she  was  much  less 
blameable.  In  January  last,  on  my  road  to 
Ayrshire,  I  had  put  up  at  Bailie  Wigham's  in 
Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place. 
The  frost  was  keen,  and  tiM  grim  evening  and 
howling  wind  were  ushering  in  a  night  of  snow 
and  drift.  My  horse  and  I  were  both  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  just  as 
my  friend  the  Bailie  and  I  were  bidding  defiance 
to  the  storm,  over,  a  smoking  bowl,  in  wheels 
the  funeral  pageantry  of  the  late  great  Mrs. 
Oswald,  and  poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the 
horrors  of  the  tempestuous  night,  and  jade  my 
horse,  my  young  favourite  horse,  whom  I  had 
just  christened  Pegasus,  twelve  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  wildest  moors  and  hills  of  Ayr- 
shire, to  New  Cumnock,  the  next  inn.  The 
powers  of  poesy  and  prose  sink  under  me,  when 
I  would  describe  what  I  felt  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock  had  so 
far  recovered  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  enclosed  ode. 


I  was  at  Edinburgh  lately,  and  setUed  Anally 
with  Mr.  Creech ;  and  I  must  own,  that,  atlasti 
he  has  been  amicable  and  fair  with  me. 


CLIV. 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BURNS. 

pVilliam  Barns  was  the  yoongest  brother  of  the  pea : 
ha  was  brad  a  sadler;  went  to  Longtown,  aad  finally  ta 
London,  whara  ha  died  early.] 

Isle,  March  25(A,  1789. 
I HATB  stolen  from  my  corn-sowing  this  minute 
to  write  a  line  to  accompany  your  shirt  and  hat, 
for  I  can  no  more.  Tour  sister  Maria  arrired 
yesternight,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you. 
Write  me  every  opportunity,  never  mind  post- 
age. My  head,  too,  is  as  addle  as  an  e^,  this 
morning,  with  dining  abroad  yesterday.  I  re- 
ceived yours  by  the  mason.  Forgive  me  this 
foolish-looking  scrawl  of  an  epistle. 
I  am  ever. 

My  dear  William, 

Tours, 

R.  B. 
P.  S.  If  you  are  not  then  gone  from  Longtown, 
I'll  write  you  a  long  letter,  by  this  day  se'en- 
night. '  If  you  should  not  succeed  in  your  tramps, 
don't  be  dejected,  or  take  any  rash  st«p — ^re- 
turn to  us  in  that  case,  and  we  will  oonrt  for- 
tune's  better  humour.  Remember  this,  I  charge 
you.  R.  B. 


OLV. 

TO  MR,   HILL; 

[The  Monkland  Book  Club  existed  only  while  Robert 
Riddel,  of  the  Friara-Carse,  lived,  or  Bams  bad  leisara 
to  attend :  sach  inatitations,  when  well  condoctad,  are 
very  baneficial,  when  notoppressad  by  divinity  and  versa, 
as  they  sometimes  are.] 

EUuland,  2d  April,  17S9. 

I  WILL  make  no  excuse,  my  dear  Bibliopolua 
(God  forgive  me  for  murdering  language !)  that 
I  have  sat  down  to  write  you  on  this  vile  paper. 

It  is  economy.  Sir ;  it  is  that  cardinal  virtue, 
prudence :  so  I  beg  you  will  sit  down,  and  either 
compose  or  borrow  a  panegyric.  If  yon  are 
£^ing  to  borrow,  apply  to  *  *  *  *  to  compose,  or 
rather  to  compound,  something  very  clever  on 
my  remarkable  frugality ;  that  I  write  to  one  of 
my  most  esteemed  friends  on  this  wretched 
paper,  which  was  originally  intended  for  th« 
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renal  fist  of  fome  dnmken  ezoisemui,  to  take 
dirtj  notes  in  a  miserable  raaU  of  an  ale-oel- 
lar. 

0  Fnigalityl  thou  mother  of  ten  thousand 
blessxngs-^thon  cook  of  fat  beef  and  dainty 
greens ! — ^thon  manofaotorer  of  warm  Shetland 
hose,  and  comfortable  sortoats ! — ^thon  old  house- 
wife, darning  thj  deeajed  stockings  with  thy 
ancient  spectacles  on  thy  aged  nose  !«-lead  me» 
hand  me  in  thy  dntching  palsied  ilst,  up  those 
heights,  and  through  those  thickets,  hitherto  in- 
accessible, and  imperrioos  to  my  anxious,  weary 
feet:— not  those  Parnassian  crags,  bleak  and 
barren,  where  the  hungry  worshippers  of  fame 
are  breathless,  clambering,  hanging  between 
heayenand  hell;  bat  those  glittering  cliifs  of 
Potosi,  where  the  all-sufficient,  all  powerful 
deity.  Wealth,  holds  his  immediate  court  of  joys 
and  pleasures ;  where  the  sunny  exposure  of 
plenty,  and  the  hot  walls  of  profusion,  produce 
those  blissftd  fruits  of  luxury,  exotics  in  this 
world,  and  natiyes  of  paradise ! — Thou  withered 
sibyl,  my  sage  conductress,  usher  me  into  thy 
refulgent,  adored  presence  1 — The  power,  splen- 
did and  potent  as  he  now  is,  was  once  the  puling 
nursling  of  thy  faithful  care,  and  tender  arms  I 
Call  me  thy  son,  thy  cousin,  thy  kinsman,  or 
faTourite,  and  acyure  the  god  by  the  scenes  of 
his  infant  years,  no  longer  to  repulse  me  as  a 
stranger,  or  an  alien,  but  to  favour  me  with  his 
peculiar  countenance  and  protection  T — He  daily 
bestows  his  greatest  kindness  on  the  undesenr- 
ing  and  the  worthless — assure  him,  that  I  bring 
ample  documents  of  meritorious  demerits! 
Pledge  yourself  for  me,  that,  for  the  glorious 
cause  of  Lvonn,  I  will  do  anything,  be  anything 
— but  the  horse-leech  of  priyate  oppression,  or 
the  Tultore  of  public  robbery  I 

But  to  descend  from  heroics. 

1  want  a  Shakspeare;  I  want  likewise  an 
English  dictionary — Johnson's,  I  suppose,  is 
best  In  these  and  all  my  prose  commissions,  the 
cheapest  is  always  the  best  for  me.  There  is  a 
small  debt  of  honour  that  I  owe  Mr.  Robert 
Cleghom,  in  Saughton  Mills,  my  worthy  friend, 
and  your  well-wisher.  Please  give  him,  and 
urge  him  to  take  it,  the  first  time  you  see  him, 
ten  shillings  worth  of  anything  you  have  to  sell, 
and  place  it  to  my  account. 

The  library  scheme  that  I  mentioned  to  you, 
is  already  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Riddel.  There  is  another  in  emulation  of  it 
going  on  at  Closebum,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Monteith,  of  Closebum,  which  will  be  on  a 


greater  scale  than  ours.  Capt  Riddel  gare  his 
infant  society  a  great  many  of  his  old  books, 
else  I  had  written  you  on  that  subject;  but 
one  of  these  days,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a 
com^oission  for  <*The  Monkland  Friendly  Socie- 
ty*'— a  copy  of  Ths  Sptctatar^  Mirror^  and 
Lounger,  Man  of  FeeUuff,  Man  of  the  World, 
Ovthrufs  Oeoffrt^Meal  Grammar,  with  some  re- 
ligious pieces,  will  likely  be  our  first  order. 

When  I  grow  richer,  I  will  write  to  you  on 
gilt  post,  to  make  amends  for  this  sheet.  At 
present,  erery  guinea  has  a  fiye  guinea  errand 
with,  My  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithAil,  poor,  but  honest,  friend, 

B.  B. 


CLVI. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Some  Unas  which  extend,  bat  fail  to  i&nieh  the  iketch 
contained  in  thie  letter,  will  be  found  eleewhere  in  this 
pnblication.] 

ElUtland,  ith  AprU,  1789. 

I  NO  sooner  hit  on  any  poetic  plan  or  fancy, 
but  I  wish  to  send  it  to  you :  and  if  knowing 
and  reading  these  give  half  the  pleasure  to  you, 
that  communicating  them  to  you  gives  to  me,  I 
am  satisfied. 

I  haye  a  poetic  whim  in  my  head,  which  I  at 
present  dedicate,  or  rather  inscribe  to  tLe  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox;  but  how  long  that 
fancy  may  hold,  I  cannot  say.  A  few  of  the 
first  lines,  I  have  just  rough-sketched  as  fol- 
lows: 

s  K  ■  T  0  H. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 

How  Tirtue  and  Tice  blend  their  black  and  their 
white; 

How  genius,  the  illustrious  father  of  fiction. 

Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradic 
tion — 

I  sing :  If  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bus- 
tie, 

I  care  not,  not  I,  let  the  critics  go  whistie. 

But  now  for  a  patron,  whose  name  and  whosa 
glory. 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 
Tet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere 
lucky  hits ; 
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With  knowledge  so  TMt,  and  with  judgment  bo 

strong, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em   e'er  went  far 

wrong; 
With  passion  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  ere  went  quite 

right; 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  muses, 
For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses. 

On  the  20th  current  I  hope  to  haye  the  ho- 
nour of  assuring  you  in  person,  how  sincerely  I 
ain-^  R.  B. 


OLVn. 
TO  MR.   WILLIAM  BURNS, 

SADLBK, 
CARK  OV  MB.  WVIOHT,  CAKRIBE,  LOROTOWIT. 

["Never  to  deipair''  was  a  favonrite  nying  with 
Barna:  and  "  finn  resolve,"  he  held,  with  Yoang.  to  be 
"  the  column  of  true  majesty  in  man."] 

Isle,  IbthApnl,  1789. 
Mt  dbae  William, 
I  AM  extremely  sorry  at  the  misfortune  of  your 
legs ;  I  beg  you  will  never  let  any  worldly  con- 
cent interfere  with  the  more  serious  matter, 
the  safety  of  your  life  and  limbs.    I  have  not 
time  in  these  hurried  days  to  write  you  any- 
thing other  than  a  mere  how  d'ye  letter.   I  will 
only  repeat  my  favourite  quotation : — 
«  What  proves  the  hero  tmly  great 
Is  never,  never  to  despair." 

My  house  shall  be  your  welcome  home ;  and  as 
I  know  your  prudence  (would  to  God  you  had 
resolution  equal  to  your  prudence!)  if  anywhere 
at  a  distance  from  friends,  you  should  need 
money,  you  know  my  direction  by  post. 

The  enclosed  is  from  Gilbert,  brought  by  your 
sister  Nanny.  It  was  unluckily  forgot.  Yours 
to  Gilbert  goes  by  post. — I  heard  from  them 
yesterday,  they  are  all  welL 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


OLVIII. 
TO  MRS.  M'MURDO, 

DBUMLAKBIO. 

Of  this  accomplished  lady,  Mrs.  M»Murdo,  of  Drun> 
anrig,  and  her  daughters,  something  has  been  said  in  the 


notes  on  the  soi^s :  the  poem  aUnded  to  wu  the  aoBg  of 
<*  Bonnie  Jean."J 

miisland,  2d  May,  1789. 
Madam, 
I  HAYS  finished  the  piece  which  had  the  happy 
fortune  to  be  honoured  with  your  approbation ; 
and  never  did  little  miss  with  more  sparkling 
pleasure  show  her  applauded  sampler  to  partial 
mamma,  than  I  now  send  my  poem  to  you  and 
Mr.  M'Murdo  if  he  is  returned  to  Drumlanrig. 
You  cannot  easily  imagine  what  thin-skinned 
animals — what  sensitive  plants  poor  poets  are. 
How  do  we  shrink  into  the  embittered  comer  of 
self-abasement)  when  neglected  or  condemned 
by  those  to  whom  we  look  up  I  and  how  do  we, 
in  erect  importance,  add  another  cubit  to  our 
stature  on  being  noticed  and  applauded  by  those 
whom  we  honour  and  respect !  My  late  "risit  to 
Drumlanrig  has,  I  can  tell  you,  Madam,  given 
me  a  balloon  waft  up  Parnassus,  where  on  my 
fancied  elevation  I  regard  my  poetic  self  with  no 
small  degree  of  complacency.  Surely  with  all 
their  sins,  the  rhyming  tribe  are  not  ungrateful 
creatures. — ^I  recollect  your  goodness  to  your 
humble  guest— I  see  Mr.  M'Murdo  adding  to  the 
politeness  of  the  gentleman,  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  and  my  heart  swells  as  it  would  burst, 
with  warm  emotions  and  ardent  wishes  I  It  may 
be  it  is  not  gratitude— it  may  be  a  mixed  sen- 
sation. That  strange,  shifting,  doubling  ani- 
mal man  is  so  generally,  at  best,  but  a  negative, 
often  a  worthless  creature,  that  we  cannot  see 
real  goodness  and  native  worth  without  feeling 
the  bosom  glow  with  sym^^athetic  approbation. 
With  every  sentiment  of  grateful  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Madam, 
Your  obliged  and  grateftd  humble  serranty 

R.B. 


CLIX. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[Honest  Jamie  Thomson,  who  shot  the  hare  beeanse 
she  browsed  with  her  companions  on  his  father's 
«  wheat-broird,"  had  no  idea  he  wss  palling  down  such 
a  burst  of  irJignntion  on  his  head  as  this  letter  with  the 
poem  which  it  enclosed  expresses.] 

miisland,  Ath  May,  1789. 
Mt  deab  Sie, 
YouE  duty-free  favour  of  the  26th  April  I  re- 
ceived two  days  ago ;  I  will  not  say  I  perused  it 
with  pleasure ;  that  is  the  cold  compliment  of 
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ceremony ;  I  penued  it,  Sir,  with  delioioiu  sa- 
tisfaction;— ^in  short»  it  is  snch  a  letter,  that  not 
joQ,  nor  yonr  friend,  bat  the  legislators,  by  ex- 
press proTiso  in  their  postage  laws,  should  frank. 

A  letter  informed  with  the  soul  of  friendship 
is  snch  an  honour  to  human  nature,  that  they 
should  order  it  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
f^m  their  bags  and  mails,  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  mark  of  distinction  to  supereminent 
virtue. 

I  haye  just  put  the  last  hand  to  a  little  poem 
which  I  think  will  be  something  to  your  taste. 
One  morning  lately,  as  I  was  out  pretty  early 
in  the  fields,  sowing  some  grass  seeds,  I  heard 
the  burst  of  a  shot  from  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, and  presently  a  poor  little  wounded  hare 
came  crippling  by  me.  You  will  guess  my  in- 
dignation at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could  shoot 
a  hare  at  this  season,  when  all  of  them  haye 
young  ones.  Indeed  there  is  something  in  that 
business  of  destroying  for  our  sport  indiyiduals 
in  the  animal  creation  that  do  notixgureus  ma- 
terially, which  I  could  neyer  reconcile  to  my 
ideas  of  yirtue. 

Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye  t 
May  neyer  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  STor  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart  I 
ftc.        fto. 

Let  me  know  how  you  like  my  poem.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  an  improTO- 
ment  to  keep  out  the  last  stanza  but  one  alto- 
gether. 

Cruikshank  is  a  glorious  production  of  the 
author  of  man.  Tou,  he,  and  the  noble  Colonel 
of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles  are  to  me 

**D6ar  aa  the  raddy  drops  which  waim  my  heart  '* 

I  hare  a  good  mind  to  make  yerses  on  you 
ally  to  the  tune  of  *'  Three  ffuidfdlows  ayotU  the 
glen,"  R.  B. 


OLX. 

TO  MR.   SAMUEL  BROWN. 

[Bamael  Brown  was  brother  to  the  poet's  mother :  he 
■eenu  to  have  been  a  joyons  sort  of  person,  who  loved  a 
Joke,  and  understood  doable  meanings.] 

Mougiel,  4M  May,  1789. 
Dbab  UiroLB, 
This,  I  hope,  will  find  you  and  your  conjugal 
yoke-fellow  in  your  good  old  way ;  I  am  impa- 


tient to  know  if  the  Ailsa  fowling  be  commenced^ 
for  this  season  yet,  as  I  want  three  or  four 
stones  of  feathers,  and  I  hope  you  will  bespeak 
them  for  me.  It  would  be  a  rain  attempt  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  various  transactions  I 
have  been  engaged  in  since  I  saw  you  last,  but 
this  knew,— I  am  engaged  in  a  emuggling  trade, 
and  God  knows  if  ever  any  poor  man  expe- 
rienced better  returns,  two  for  one,  but  as  freight 
and  delivery  have  turned  out  so  dear,  I  am 
thinldng  of  taking  out  a  license  and  beginning 
in  fair  trade.  I  have  taken  a  farm  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nith,  and  in  imitation  of  the  old 
Patriarchs,  get  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 
vants, and  flocks  and  herds,  and  beget  sons  and 
daughters. 

Your  obedient  nephew, 

B.B. 


OLXI. 
TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[Bams  was  mnch  attached  to  Brown ;  and  one  regrets 
that  an  inconsiderate  word  should  have  estranged  the 
hang  hty  sailor.] 

MauchUne,  2\st  May,  1789. 

Mt  DIAB  FSISND, 

I  WAS  in  the  country  by  accident,  and  hearing 
of  your  safe  arrival,  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  wishing  you  joy  on  your  return,  wish- 
ing you  would  write  to  me  before  you  sail  again, 
wishing  you  would  always  set  me  down  as  your 
bosom  friend,  wishing  you  long  life  and  pros- 
perity, and  that  every  good  thing  may  attend 
you,  wishing  Mrs.  Brown  and  your  little  ones 
as  free  of  the  evils  of  this  world,  as  is  consistent 
with  humanity,  wishing  you  and  she  were  to 
make  two  at  the  ensuing  lying-in,  with  which 
Mrs.  B.  threatens  very  soon  to  favour  me,  wish- 
ing I  had  longer  time  to  write  to  you  at  pre* 
sent ;  and,  finally,  wishing  that  if  there  is  to  be 
another  state  of  existence,  Mr.  B.,  Mrs.  B.,  our 
little  ones,  and  both  families,  and  you  and  I, 
in  some  snug  retreat,  may  make  a  Jovial  party 
to  aU  eternity! 

My  direction  is  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries 
Tours, 

B.B. 
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•  CLXII. 

io  MR.  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

[lanMt  Hamiltoo,  grocer,  in  Olaagowi  interested  him* 
■elT  eerly  m  the  fortonee  of  the  poet.] 

EUitUmd,  26^  Mt^,  1789. 
DiAB  Snt, 

I  BIND  you  by  John  GloTer,  carrier,  the  ac- 
oeunt  for  BIr.  Tumbull,  as  I  suppose  joa  know 
his  address. 

I  would  fain  offer,  my  dear  Sir,  a  word  of 
sympathy  with  your  misfortunes ;  but  it  is  a 
tender  string,  and  I  know  not  how  to  touch  it 
It  is  easy  to  flourish  a  set  of  high-flown  senti- 
ments on  the  subjects  that  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to— a  breast  quite  at  ease ;  but  as 
OMB  observes,  who  was  very  seldom  mistaken  in 
the  theory  of  life,  **  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
sorrows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  there- 
with." 

Among  some  distressftd  emergencies  that  I 
haye  experienced  in  life,  I  oyer  laid  this  down 
as  my  foundation  of  comfort— 7%a<  h$  who  hot 
lived  ths  life  of  an  honeei  dmii,  hae  by  no  meant 
lived  in  vain  ! 

With  erery  wish  for  your  welfare  and  future 
success, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  B. 


OLxm. 

TO  WILLIAM  CREECH,  ESQ. 

[The  poetic  addreH  to  the  "  Tenomed  itany"  of  the 
toothache  eeenia  to  have  come  into  existence  abont  thia 


Sib, 


miieland,  ZOth  May,  1789. 


I  HAD  intended  to  hare  troubled  you  with  a 
long  letter,  but  at  present  the  delightful  sensa- 
tions of  an  omnipotent  toothache  so  engross  all 
my  inner  man,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power 
eren  to  write  nonsense.  Howeyer,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  approach  my  bookseller  with  an  offer- 
ing in  my  hand — a  few  poetic  clinches,  and  a 
song:— To  expect  any  other  kind  of  offering 
from  the  Rhyming  Tribe  would  be  to  know  them 
much  less  than  you  do.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
there  is  much  merit  in  these  morceaux,  but  I 
haye  two  reasons  for  sending  them ;  primo,  they 
are  mostly  ill-natured,  so  are  in  unison  with  my 
present  feelings,  while  fifty  troops  of  infernal 


spirits  are  driying  poet  from  ear  to  ear  along 
my  Jaw-bones ;  and  eeeondly,  they  are  so  short, 
that  you  cannot  leaye  off  in  the  middle,  and  so 
hurt  my  pride  in  the  idea  that  you  found  any 
work  of  mine  too  heayy  to  get  through. 

I  haye  a  request  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  not  only 
beg  of  you,  but  eoigure  you,  by  all  your  wishes 
and  by  all  your  hopes,  that  the  muse  will  spare 
the  satiric  wink  in  the  moment  of  your  foibles; 
that  she  will  warble  the  song  of  rapture  round 
your  hymeneal  couch ;  and  that  she  will  shed 
on  your  turf  the  honest  tear  of  elegiac  grati- 
tude I  Grant  my  request  as  speedily  as  possible 
— eend  me  by  the  yery  first  fly  or  coach  for  thia 
place  three  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  my 
poems,  which  place  to  my  account. 

Now  may  the  good  things  of  prose,  and  the 
good  things  of  yerse,  come  among  thy  hands, 
until  they  be  filled  with  the  yood  thinye  of  Urn 
life^  prayeth  &.  B. 


CL3^1V. 

TO  MR.   M'AULET. 

[The  poet  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  M'Anley ,  of 
Dnmbartoa,  in  one  of  liis  northern  tonm^-4ie  was  intio. 
dneed  by  his  friend  Kennedy.] 

JEUisland,  4th  June,  1789. 
DbabSib, 

Thouoh  I  am  not  without  my  fears  respect- 
ing my  fate,  at  that  grand,  uniyersal  inq|iest  of 
right  and  wrong,  commonly  called  ^A«  LattDay^ 
yet  I  trust  there  is  one  sin,  which  that  areh- 
yagabond,  Satan,  who  I  understand  is  to  be 
king's  eyidence,  cannot  throw  in  my  teeth,  I 
mean  ingratitude.  There  is  a  certain  pretty 
large  quantum  of  kindness  for  which  I  remain, 
and  from  inability,  I  fear,  must  still  remain, 
your  debtor ;  but  though  unable  to  repay  the 
debt,  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  shall  oyer  warmly 
remember  the  obligation.  It  giyes  me  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  hear  by  my  old  aequuntance, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  that  you  are,  in  immortal  Allan's 
language,  <*Hale,  and  weel,  and  liring;'*  and 
that  your  charming  family  are  well,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  an  amiable  and  respectable  addi- 
tion to  the  company  of  performers,  whom  the 
Great  Manager  of  the  Drama  of  Man  is  bring- 
ing into  action  for  the  succeeding  age. 

With  respect  to  my  welfare,  a  subject  in  which 
you  once  warmly  and  effectiyely  interested  your- 
self, I  am  here  in  my  old  way,  holding  my 
plough,  marking  the  growth  of  my  coin,  or  the 
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health  of  .my  dairj ;  and  at  timM  Banntering^  by 
the  delightful  windings  of  the  Nith,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  I  hare  boilt  my  hnmble  domicile, 
pra>ing  for  seasonable  weather,  or  holding  an 
intrigue  with  the  mnses ;  the  only  gipsies  with 
whom  I  have  now  any  intercourse.  As  I  am 
entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  I  trust 
my  face  is  turned  completely  Zion-ward ;  and 
as  it  is  a  rule  with  all  honest  fellows  to  repeat  no 
grievances,  I  hope  that  the  little  poetic  licenses 
of  former  days  will  of  course  fall  under  the 
oblivious  influence  of  some  good-natured  statute 
of  celestial  prescription.  In  my  family  devo- 
tion, which,  like  a  good  Presbyterian,  I  occa- 
sionally give  to  my  household  folks,  I  am  ex- 
tremely fond  of  that  psalm,  *<  Let  not  the  errors 
of  my  youth,"  &c.,  and  that  other,  **  Lo,  children 
are  God's  heritage,"  &c.,  in  which  last  Mrs. 
Bums,  who  by  the  bye  has  a  glorious  "  wood- 
note  wild"  at  either  old  song  or  psalmody.  Joins 
me  with  the  pathos  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

B.B. 


CLXV. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

lTh0  following  high-minded  latter  may  be  regarded  aa 
a  aermon  on  domeatio  morality  preached  by  one  of  the 
experienced.] 

ElUdand,  8M  June,  1789. 
Mt  dkab  Frund, 

I  AM  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  look 
at  the  date  of  your  last  It  is  not  that  I  forget 
the  friend  of  my  heart  and  the  companion  of  my 
peregrinations  ;•  but  I  hare  been  condemned  to 
drudgery  beyond  sufferance,  though  not,  thank 
God,  beyond  redemption.  I  have  had  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  a  lady,  put  into  my  hands  to 
prepare  them  for  the  press ;  which  horrid  task, 
with  sowing  com  with  my  own  hand,  a  parcel 
of  masons,  wrights,  plasterers,  &c.,  to  attend  to, 
roaming  on  business  through  Ayrshire — all  this 
was  against  me,  and  the  very  first  dreadful  ar- 
ticle was  of  itself  too  much  for  me. 

18th.  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  spare  from 
incessant  toil  since  the  8th.  Life,  my  dear  Sir, 
is  a  serious  matter.  Ton  know  by  experience 
that  a  man's  individual  self  is  a  good  deal,  but 
believe  me,  a  wife  and  family  of  children,  when- 
ever you  have  the  honour  to  be  a  husband  and 
a  father,  will  show  you  that  your  present  and 
most  anxious  hours  of  solitude  are  spent  on 
trifles.  The  welfare  of  those  who  are  very  dear 
to  us,  whose  only  support,  hope,  and  stay  we 


are— this,  to  a  generous  mind,  is  another  sort 
of  more  important  object  of  care  than  any  con- 
cerns whatever  which  centre  merely  in  the  indi- 
vidual. On  the  other  hand,  let  no  young,  un- 
married, rakehelly  dog  among  you,  make  a 
song  of  his  pretended  liberty  and  freedom  f^om 
care.  If  the  relations  we  stand  in  to  king, 
coxintry,  kindred,  and  friends,  be  anything  but 
the  visionary  fancies  of  dreaming  metaphysi- 
cians ;  if  religion,  virtue,  magnanimity,  gene- 
rosity, humanity  and  justice,  be  aught  but  empty 
sounds ;  then  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  live 
only  for  others,  for  the  beloved,  honourable 
female,  whose  tender  faithftd  embrace  endears 
life,  and  for  the  helpless  little  innocents  who  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women,  the  worshippers  of 
his  God,  the  subjects  of  his  king,  and  the  sup- 
port, nay  the  very  vital  existence  of  his  oovkt&t 
in  the  ensuing  age ;— compare  such  a  man  with 
anyfellow  whatever,  who,  whether  he  bustle  and 
push  in  business  among  labourers,  clerks,  states- 
men ;  or  whether  he  roar  and  rant,  and  drink  and 
sing  in  taverns — a  fellow  over  whose  grave  no 
one  will  breathe  a  single  heigh-ho,  except  from 
the  cobweb-tie  of  what  is  called  good-fellow- 
ship— ^who  has  no  view  nor  aim  but  what  ter- 
minates in  himself— if  there  be  any  grovelling 
earthbom  wretch  of  our  species,  a  renegade  to 
common  sense,  who  would  fain  believe  that  the 
noble  creature  man,  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of 
ftmgus,  generated  out  of  nothing,  nobody  knows 
how,  and  soon  dissipated  in  nothing,  nobody 
knows  where ;  such  a  stupid  beast,  such  a  crawl- 
ing reptile,  might  balance  the  foregoing  unex- 
aggerated  comparison,  but  no  one  else  would 
have  the  patience. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Sir,  for  this  long  silence. 
To  make  you  amende,  I  shall  send  you  soon,  and 
more  encouraging  still,  without  any  postage, 
one  or  two  rhymes  of  my  later  manufacture. 

B.  B. 


OLXVI. 
TO  MR.   M'MURDO. 

[John  M'Mnrdo  haa  been  already  mentioned  aa  one  of 
Bama'a  firmeat  frienda:  hia  table  at  Brumlanrig  waa 
alwaya  apread  at  the  poet'i  coming :  nor  was  it  ancheered 
by  the  preaence  of  the  lady  of  the  honae  and  her  dangh* 
tera.] 

Mlisland,  19th  June,  1789. 
Sib, 
A  POST  and  a  beggar  are,  in  so  many  points 
of  view,  alike,  that  one  might  take  them  for  the 
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•Azne  indiyidual  oharaoter  under  different  de- 
aignations;  were  it  not  that  though,  with  a 
trifling  poetic  license,  most  poets  may  be  styled 
beggars,  yet  the  conyerse  of  the  proposition 
does  not  hold,  that  eyery  beggar  is  a  poet  In 
one  particular,  however,  they  remarkably  agree ; 
if  you  help  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  mug 
of  ale,  or  the  picking  of  a  bone,  they  will  Tery 
willingly  repay  you  with  a  song.  This  occurs 
to  me  at  present,  as  I  hare  just  despatched  a 
well-lined  rib  of  John  Eirkpatrick's  Highlander ; 
a  bargain  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you,  in 
the  style  of  pur  ballad  printers,  **Fiye  excel- 
lent new  songs."  The  enclosed  is  nearly  my 
newest  song,  and  one  that  has  cost  me  some 
pains,  though  that  is  but  an  equivocal  mark  of 
its  excellence.  Two  or  three  others,  which  I 
have  by  me,  shall  do  themselves  the  honour  to 
wait  on  your  after  leisure :  petitioners  for  ad- 
mittance into  favour  must  not  harass  the  con- 
descension of  their  benefactor. 

Tou  see,  Sir,  what  it  is  to  patronize  a  poet 
'Tis  like  being  a  magistrate  in  a  petty  borough ; 
you  do  them  the  favour  to  preside  in  their  coun- 
cil for  one  year,  and  your  name  bears  the  pre- 
fatory stigma  of  Bailie  for  life. 

lYith,  not  the  compliments,  but  the  best 
wishes,  the  sincerest  prayers  of  the  season  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  many  and  happy  years 
with  Mrs.  M'Murdo,  and  your  family;  two 
blessings  by  the  bye,  to  which  your  rank  does 
not,  by  any  means,  entitle  you ;  a  loving  wife 
and  fine  family  being  almost  the  only  good 
things  of  this  life  to  which  the  farm-house  and 
cottage  have  an  exclusive  right, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  much  indebted  and  very  humble  servant, 
"    V  R.B. 


CLXVn. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Pretender  darkened  the 
■ermons,  for  more  than  a  centnry,  of  many  eoand  divinea 
in  the  north.  Ab  a  Jacobite,  Bams  disliked  to  hear 
Prince  Charles  called  the  Pretender,  and  as  a  man  of  a 
tolerant  nature,  he  disliked  to  hear  the  Pope  treated  un- 
like a  (gentleman :  his  notions  regarding  Satan  are  re- 
corded in  his  inimitable  address.] 

EUitland,  2Ut  June,  1789. 
Dear  Madam, 
Will  you  take  the  effusions,  the  miserable 
effusions  of  low  spirits,  just  as  they  flow  from 


their  bitter  spring  ?  I  know  not  of  any  parti- 
cular cause  for  this  worst  of  all  my  foes  beset- 
ting me ;  but  for  some  time  my  soul  has  been 
beclouded  with  a  thickening  atmosphere  of  evil 
imaginations  and  j^oomy  presages. 

Monday  Evening, 

\  have  just  heard  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  preach  a 
sermon.  He  is  a  man  famous  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  I  revere  him ;  but  from  such  ideas 
of  my  Creator,  good  Lord  deliver  me !  Religion, 
my  honoured  friend,  is  surely  a  simple  busineaa, 
as  it  equally  concerns  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  the  poor  and  the  rich.  That  there  is 
an  incomprehensible  Great  Bong,  to  whcm  I 
owe  my  existence,  and  that  he  must  be  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  the  operations  and  pro- 
gress of  the  internal  machinery,  and  consequent 
outward  deportment  of  this  creature  which  he 
has  made ;  these  are,  I  think,  self-evident  pro- 
positions. That  there  is  a  real  and  eternal  dia* 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  conse- 
quently, that  I  am  an  accountable  creature; 
that  from  the  seeming  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  from  the  evident  imperfection, 
nay,  positive  injustice,  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  • 
there  must  be  a  retributive  scene  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave ;  must,  I  think,  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  will  give  himself  a  moment's 
reflection.  I  will  go  farther,  and  affirm  that 
from  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  purity  of  his 
doctrine  and  precepts,  unparalleled  by  all  the 
aggregated  wisdom  and  learning  of  many  pre- 
ceding ages,  though,  to  appearancey  he  himself 
was  the  obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  our 
species ;  therefore  Jesus  Christ  was  from  God. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases 
the  happiness  of  others,  this  is  my  criterion  of 
goodness ;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large, 
or  any  individual  in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of 
iniquity. 

What  think  you,  madam,  of  my  creed?  I 
trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  that  will  lessen 
me  in  the  eye  of  one,  whose  good  opinion  I  value 
almost  next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  mind. 

B.  B. 


cLxym. 

TO  MR.  — 


[The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  following  letter 
is  addressed  is  unknown :  he  seems,  from  his  letter  to 
Bums  to  have  been  intimate  with  the  unfortunate  pQe^ 
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Robert  FargnnnB,  who,  io  riehMM  tA  oonTtraation  and 
plenitude  of  fancy,  reminded  him,  he  laid,  of  Robert 
Bams.] 

1780. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 

Thk  harry  of  a  farmer  in  this  particular  sea- 
Bon,  and  the  indolence  of  a  poet  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  vill,  I  hope,  plead  my  excuse  for  ne- 
glecting so  long  to  answer  yonr  obliging  letter 
of  the  5th  of  August. 

That  you  have  done  well  in  quitting  your  la- 
borious concern  in  *  *  *  *,  I  do  not  doubt ;  the 
weighty  reasons  you  mention,  were,  I  hope,  Tery, 
and  deserredly  indeed,  weighty  ones,  and  your 
health  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance ;  but 
whether  the  remaining  proprietors  of  the  paper 
have  also  done  well,  is  what  I  much  doubt 
The  *  *  *  *,  so  for  as  I  was  a  reader,  exhibited 
such  a  brilliancy  of  point,  such  an  elegance  of 
paragraph,  and  such  a  yariety  of  intelligence, 
that  I  can  hardly  conceiTC  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue a  daily  paper  in  the  same  degree  of  excel- 
lence :  but  if  there  was  a  man  who  had  abilities 
equal  to  the  task,  that  man's  assistance  the 
proprietors  haye  lost. 

When  I  reeeiyed  your  letter  I  was  transcrib- 
^g  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  my  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  begging  their  per- 
mission to  place  a  tombstone  oyer  poor  Fergus- 
son,  and  their  edict  in  consequence  of  my  peti- 
tion, but  now  I  shall  send  them  to  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  ♦. 
Poor  Fergusson  I  If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the 
graye,  which  I  trust  there  is ;  and  if  there  be  a 
good  God  presiding  oyer  all  nature,  which  I  am 
sure  there  is ;  thou  art  now  enjoying  existence 
in  a  glorious  world,  where  worth  of  the  heart 
alone  is  distinction  in  the  man ;  where  riches, 
deprived  of  all  their  pleasure-purchasing  powers, 
return  to  their  natiye  sordid  matter;  where 
titles  and  honours  are  the  disregarded  reyeries  of 
an  idle  dream ;  and  where  that  heayy  yirtue, 
which  is  the  negatiye  consequence  of  steady 
dulness,  and  those  thoughtless,  though  often 
destructive  follies  which  are  the  unavoidable 
aberrations  of  frail  human  nature,  will  be 
thrown  into  eq>ial  oblivion  as  if  they  had  never 
been! 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir  I  So  soon  as  you^  present 
views  and  schemes  are  concentered  in  an  aim, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  as  your  wel- 
fare and  happiness  is  by  no  means  a  subject  in- 
different to 

Tours, 

B.B. 


OLXIX. 

TO  MISS  WILLIAMS. 

[Helen  Maria  Williams  acknowledged  this  letter,  with 
the  critical  pencilling,  on  her  poem  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  it  enclosed :  she  agreed,  she  said,  with  all  his 
objections,  save  one,bnt  considered  his  praise  too  high.] 

JSUisland,  1789. 
Madam, 

Or  the  many  problems  in  the  nature  of  that 
wonderful  creature,  man,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  that  he  shall  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
or  perhaps  Arom  year  to  year,  suffering  a  hun- 
dred times  more  in  an  hour  from  the  impotent 
consciousness  of  neglecting  what  he  ought  to  do, 
than  the  very  doing  of  it  ilSuld  cost  him.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  you,  first  for  a  most  elegant 
poetic  compliment ;  then  for  a  polite,  obliging 
letter ;  and,  lastly,  for  your  excellent  poem  on 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  yet,  wretch  that  I  am  I 
though  the  debts  were  debts  of  honour,  and  the 
creditor  a  lady,  I  have  put  off  and  put  off  even 
the  very  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation,  un- 
til you  must  indeed  be  the  very  angel  I  take  you 
for,  if  you  can  forgive  me. 

Your  poem  I  have  read  with  the  highest  plea- 
sure. I  have  a  way  whenever  I  read  a  book,  I 
mean  a  book  in  our  own  trade,  Madam,  a  poetic 
one,  and  when  it  is  my  own  property,  that  I  take 
a  pencil  and  mark  at  the  ends  of  verses,  or  note 
on  margins  and  odd  paper,  little  criticisms  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  as  I  peruse  along. 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  presenting  you  with 
a  few  unconnected  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me 
in  my  repeated  perusals  of  your  poem.  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  have  honesty  enough  to  tell 
you  what  I  take  to  be  truths,  even  when  they 
are  not  quite  on  the  side  of  approbation ;  and 
I  do  it  in  the  firm  faith  that  you  have  equal 
greatness  of  mind  to  hear  them  with  pleasure. 

I  had  lately  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Moore,  where  he  tells  me  that  he  has  sent  me 
some  books :  they  are  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but 
I  hear  they  are  on  the  way. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  progress  In 
the  path  of  fame ;  and  that  you  may  equally 
escape  the  danger  of  stumbling  through  incau- 
tious speed,  or  losing  ground  through  loitering 
neglect  B.  B 
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CLXX. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  LOGAN. 

[The  Kirk't  Alarm,  to  which  thia  letter  alludee,  hae 
little  of  the  epirit  of  malice  and  drolleryi  eo  rife  in  hia 
earlier  eontroTeraial  eompoattiooa.] 

SUuUtnd^  near  Dutnfriei,  7th  Aug,  1789. 
DiAB  Sib, 
I  iNTiHDiD  to  hare  written  yon  long  ere  now, 
and  as  I  told  jon,  I  had  gotten  three  etaniae  and 
a  half  on  mj  waj  in  a  poetic  epistle  to  yon ;  bnt 
that  old  enemy  of  tXXgood  ifforlu,  the  detil,  threw 
me  into  a  prosaio  mire,  and  for  the  sonl  of  me  I 
cannot  get  ont  of  it.  I  dare  not  write  yon  a 
long  letter,  as  I  am  going  to  intmde  on  yonr 
time  with  a  long  ballad.  I  haye,  as  yon  will 
shortly  see,  finished  **  The  ExrWs  Alarm ;"  bnt 
now  that  it  is  done,  and  that  I  haye  langhed 
once  or  twice  at  the  conceits  in  some  of  the 
stanzas,  I  am  determined  not  to  let  it  get  into 
the  public ;  so  I  send  you  this  copy,  the  first 
that  I  haye  sent  to  Ayrshire,  except  some  few 
of  the  stanias,  which  I  wrote  off  in  embryo  for 
Gann  Hamilton,  under  the  express  proTision 
and  request  that  you  will  only  read  it  to  a  few 
of  us,  and  do  not  on  any  account  give,  or  permit 
to  be  taken,  any  copy  of  the  ballad.  If  I  could 
be  of  any  serrice  to  Dr.  M*Gill,  I  would  do  it, 
though  it  should  be  at  a  much  greater  expense 
than  irritating  a  few  bigoted  priests,  but  I  am 
afraid  serring  him  in  his  present  embarrtu  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  me.  I  haye  enemies  enow, 
God  knows,  though  I  do  not  wantonly  add  to  the 
number.  Still  as  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in 
two  or  three  of  the  thoughts,  I  send  it  to  you  as 
a  small,'but  sincere  testimony  how  much,  and 
with  what  respectful  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  serrant, 
B.  B. 


OLXXI. 


TO  MRS.   0UNLOP. 

[The  poetic  epietle  of  worthy  Janet  Little  waa  of  email 
•ecount:  nor  was  the  adyice  of  Dr.  Moore,  to  abandon 
the  Seottieh  etansa  and  dialect,  and  adopt  the  meaaure 
and  langaage  of  modem  English  poetry,  bettor  inspired 
than  the  etraina  o(  the  milkmaid,  for  such  was  Jenny 
Uttle.] 

MUtland,  m  Sept.,  1789. 
DiAB  Madam, 

I  HAyi  mentioned  in  my  last  my  appointment 
to  the  Excise,  and  the  birth  of  little  Frank ; 
i\ho,  by  the  bye,  I  trust  will  be  no  discredit  to 


the  honourable  name  of  Wallace^  as  be  hac  m 
fine  manly  countenance,  and  a  figure  that  might 
do  credit  to  a  little  fellow  two  months  older ; 
and  likewise  an  excellent  good  temper,  though 
when  he  pleases  he  has  a  pipe,  only  not  quite 
BO  loud  as  the  horn  that  his  immortal  namesake 
blew  as  a  signal  to  take  out  the  pin  of  Stirling 
bridge. 

I  had  some  time  ago  an  epistle,  part  poetie, 
and  part  prosaic,  from  your  poetess,  Mrs.  J. 
Little,  a  yery  ingenious,  bnt  modest  composition. 
I  should  haye  written  her  as  she  requested,  but 
for  the  hurry  of  this  new  business.  I  haye  heard 
of  her  and  her  compositions  in  this  countiy ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  always  to  the  honour  of 
her  character.  The  fact  is,  I  know  not  well  how 
to  write  to  her :  I  should  sit  down  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  I  knew  not  how  to  stain.  I  am  no 
dab  at  fine-drawn  letter-writing;  and,  except 
when  prompted  by  friendship  or  gratitude,  or, 
which  happens  extremely  rarely,  inspired  by  the 
muse  (I  know  not  her  name)  that  presides  oyer 
epistolary  writing,  I  sit  down,  when  necessitated 
to  write,  as  I  would  sit  down,  to  beat  hemp. 

Some  parts  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  August, 
struck  me  with  the  most  melancholy  concern 
for  the  state  of  your  mind  at  present 

Would  I  could  write  you  a  letter  of  comfort, 
I  would  sit  down  to  it  with  as  much  pleasure, 
as  I  would  to  write  an  epic  poem  of  my  own 
composition  that  should  equal  the  lUad,  Reli- 
gion, my  dear  friend,  is  the  true  comfort  I  A 
strong  persuasion  in  a  future  state  of  existence ; 
a  proposition  so  obriously  probable,  that,  set- 
ting reyelation  aside,  eyery  nation  and  people^ 
so  far  as  inyestigation  has  reached,  for  at  least 
near  four  thousand  years,  haye,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  firmly  belieyed  it.  In  yain  would  we 
reason  and  pretend  to  doubt  I  haye  myself 
done  so  to  a  yery  daring  pitch ;  but,  when  I  re- 
flected, that  I  was  opposing  the  most  ardent 
wishes,  and  the  most  darling  hopes  of  good  men, 
and  flying  in  the  face  of  all  human  belief,  in 
all  ages,  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  conlaot. 

I  know  not  whether  I  haye  oyer  sent  yon  the 
following  lines,  or  if  you  haye  eyer  seen  them ; 
but  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  quotations,  which 
I  keep  constantly  by  me  in  my  progress  through 
life,  in  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job, 
«  Against  the  day  of  battle  and  of  WBr**~ 
spoken  of  religion : 


"  'Tis  tkitf  my  fHend,  that  streaka  onr  i 
'Tis  tkist  that  gilds  the  honor  of  our  night. 


bi%im 
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Wbm  WMlth  foTMkM  at,  and  wbM  MMidi  m  r«w. 
Whan  MMMlt  w  faithleM,  or  whan  foas  parmia  { 
Tie  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  BtilU  tha  Hnart, 
Disarros  affliction,  or  repals  his  dart ; 
.  Within  tha  braast  bids  parast  rapturat  risa, 
Bids  smiling  eonselanca  spraad  har  clondless  sklas.'* 

I  have  been  busy  with  Zelueo,  The  Doctor  is 
EC  obliging  as  to  request  my  opinion  of  it ;  and 
I  have  been  roTolying  in  my  mind  some  kind  of 
eriticisms  on  noTel-writing,  but  it  is  a  depth  be- 
yond my  research.  I  shall  howcTer  digest  my 
thooghts  on  the  subject  as  well  as  I  can.  Zelueo 
is  a  most  sterling  performance. 

Farewell  1    A  Dieu,  U  bon  Dim,  je  vout  com- 

B.  B. 


CLXxn. 
TO  CAPTAIN  BIDDEL, 

OABSl. 

[Tha  Whiatla  allndad  to  in  this  lattar  was  eontandad  for 
on  tha  16th  of  Octobar,  1790— tha  saceassfai  compatitor, 
Faignsson,  of  Craigdarroch,  was  killad  by  a  fall  from  his 
hoTsa,  soma  time  aftar  tha  *<  joTJal  contest."] 


Sib, 


MUtland,  16M  Oct.,  1789. 


Bio  with  the  idea'  of  this  important  day  at 
Friars-Oarse,  I  haye  watched  the  elements  and 
skies  in  the  fall  persuasion  that  they  would  an- 
nounce it  to  the  astonished  world  by  some  phe- 
nomena of  terrific  portent. — ^Testemight  until  a 
very  late  hour  did  I  wait  with  anxious  horror, 
for  the  appearance  of  some  comet  firing  half  the 
sky ;  OT  aerial  armies  of  sanguinary  Scandina- 
vians, darting  athwart  the  startled  heavens, 
rapid  as  the  ragged  lightning,  and  horrid  as 
those  convulsions  of  nature  that  bury  nations. 

The  elements,  howeyer,  seem  to  take  the  mat- 
ter very  quietly :  they  did  not  eyen  usher  in  this 
morning  with  triple  suns  and  a  shower  of  blood, 
symbolical  of  the  three  potent  heroes,  and  the 
mighty  claret-shed  of  the  day. — For  me,  as 
Thomson  in  his  Winter  says  of  the  storm — I 
shall  '*  Hear  astonished,  and  astonished  sing" 

The  whistle  and  the  man ;  I  sing 
The  man  that  won  the  whistle,  &o. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys. 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 
A  cuckold  coward  loun  is  he : 


Wha  Uut  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 

To  leave  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  come  to 
the  humbh>  vale  of  prose. — I  have  some  misgiv- 
ings that  I  take  too  much  upon  me,  when  I  re- 
quest you  to  get  your  guest,  Sir  Bobert  Lowrie, 
to  frank  the  two  enclosed  coyers  for  me,  the 
one  of  them  to  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of 
Bobertland,  Bart,  at  Kilmarnock, — ^the  other  to 
Mr.  Allan  Masterton,  Writing-Master,  Edin- 
burgh. The  first  has  a  kindred  claim  on  Sir 
Bobert,  as  being  a  brother  Baronet,  and  likewise 
a  keen  Foxite ;  the  other  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  the  world,  and  a  man  of  real  genius ;  so, 
allow  me  to  say,  he  has  a  fraternal  claim  on  you. 
I  want  them  franked  for  to-morrow,  as  I  cannot 
get  them  to  the  post  to-night — I  shall  send  a 
seryant  again  for  them  in  the  eyening.  Wishing 
that  your  head  may  be  crowned  with  laurels  to- 
night, and  free  firom  aches  to-morrow, 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  deeply  indebted  humble  Servant, 

B.B. 


OLxxm. 


TO  CAPTAIN  BIDDEL. 

[Robert  Riddal  kept  ona  of  those  prasent  pasts  of 
■ociaty— ao  album— into  which  Boras  copiad  tha  Lines 
on  tha  Harmitaga,  and  tha  Wonndad  Hara.] 


Sib, 


JSUidand,  1789. 


I  WISH  from  my  imnost  soul  it  were  in  my 
power  to  giye  you  a  more  substantial  gratificar 
tion  and  return  for  all  the  goodness  to  the  poet, 
than  transcribing  a  few  of  his  idle  rhymes. — 
Howeyer,  *'  an  old  song,"  though  to  a  proverb 
an  instance  of  insignificance,  is  generally  the 
only  coin  a  poet  has  to  pay  with. 

If  my  poems  which  I  have  transcribed,  and 
mean  still  to  transcribe  into  your  book,  were 
equal  to  the  grateful  respect  and  high  esteem  I 
bear  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  present  them, 
they  would  be  the  finest  poems  in  the  language. 
— As  they  are,  they  will  at  least  be  a  testimony 
with  what  sincerity  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  devoted  humble  Servant, 

B.B. 
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CLXXIV. 

TO  MB.  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

[The  ignomui7  of  a  pMt  becoming  a  ganger  seema  ever 
to  hare  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Burnt— l>at  those 
moTing  things  ea*d  wivei  and  weans  have  a  strong  in- 
AoAnee  on  the  aetions  of  maa.1 

mUland,  Ut  Nov,  1789. 
Mt  dbak  Fbiihd, 

I  HAD  written  joa  long  ere  now,  oonld  I  haye 
guessed  where  to  find  yon,  for  I  am  sure  you 
have  more  good  sense  than  to  waste  the  precious 
days  of  racation  time  in  the  dirt  of  business 
and  Edinburgh. — ^Wherever  you  are,  God  bless 
yon,  and  lead  you  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver you  from  evil ! 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  informed  you  that  I 
am  now  appointed  to  an  excise  diyision,  in  the 
middle  of  which  my  house  and  farm  lie.  In 
this  I  was  extremely  lucky.  Without  ever  hay- 
ing been  an  expectant,  as  they  call  their  jour- 
neymen excisemen,  I  was  directly  planted  down 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  officer  of  excise ; 
there  to  flourish  and  bring  forth  fruits — worthy 
of  repentance. 

I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still 
more  opprobrious,  ganger,  will  sound  in  your 
elirs.  I  too  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory 
nerves  would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this 
subject;  but  a  wife  and  children  are  things 
which  haye  a  wonderful  power  in  blunting  these 
kind  of  sensations.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  widows  and  orphans, 
you  will  allow  is  no  bad  settlement  for  a  poet. 
For  the  ignominy  of  the  profession,  I  have  the 
encouragement  which  I  once  heard  a  recruiting 
sergeant  give  to  a  numerous,  if  not  a  respect- 
able audience,  in  the  streets  of  Kilmarnock. — 
*<  Gentlemen,  for  your  further  and  better  en- 
couragement, I  can  assure  you  that  our  regi- 
ment is  the  most  blackguard  corps  under  the 
crown,  and  consequently  with  us  an  honest  fel- 
low has  the  surest  chance  for  preferment" 

Ton  need  not  doubt  that  I  find  several  very 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  circumstances  in 
my  business ;  but  I  am  tired  >rith  and  disgusted 
at  the  language  of  complaint  against  the  evils 
of  life.  Human  existence  in  the  most  favourable 
situations  does  not  abound  with  pleasures,  and 
has  its  inconveniences  and  ills;  capricious  fool- 
ish man  mistakes  these  inconveniences  and 
ills  as  if  they  were  the  peculiar  property  of  his 
particular  situation;  and  hence  that  eternal 
fickleness,  that  love  of  change,  which  has  ruined, 


and  daily  does  ruin  many  a  fine  fellow,  as  well 
as  many  a  blockhead,  and  is  almost,  without 
exception,  a  constant  source  of  disappointment 
and  misery. 

I  long  to  hear  from  you  how  yoa  go  on— not 
so  much  in  business  as  in  life.  Are  you  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  your  own  exertions,  and  to- 
lerably at  ease  in  your  internal  reflections! 
*Tis  much  to  be  a  great  character  as  a  lawyer, 
but  beyond  comparison  more  to  be  a  great 
character  as  a  man.  That  you  may  be  both  the 
one  and  the  other  is  the  earnest  irish,  and  that 
you  wiU  be  both  is  the  firm  persuasion  of; 
My  dear  Sir,  fto. 

R.B. 


CLXXV. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[With  this  letter  closes  the  eorrespoodeuee  of  Robert 
Bums  and  Richard  Brown.] 

EUitland,  4th  Novtmher,  1789. 
I  HAva  been  so  hurried,  my  ever  dear  friend, 
that  though  I  got  both  your  letters,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  command  an  hour  to  answer  them 
as  I  wished ;  and  even  now,  you  are  to  look  on 
this  as  merely  confessing  debt,  and  craving  days. 
Few  things  could  have  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure as  the  news  that  you  were  once  more  safe 
and  sound  on  terra  firma,  and  happy  in  that 
place  where  happiness  is  alone  to  be  found,  in 
the  fireside  circle.  May  the  benevolent  Direc- 
tor of  all  things  peculiarly  bless  you  in  all  those 
endearing  connexions  consequent  on  the  tender 
and  venerable  names  of  husband  and  father!  I 
have  indeed  been  extremely  lucky  in  getting  an 
additional  income  of  £50  a  year,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  appointment  will  not  cost  me 
above  £10  or  £12  per  annum  of  expenses  more 
than  I  must  have  inevitably  incurred.  The 
worst  circumstance  is,  that  the  excise  di^sion 
which  I  have  got  is  so  extensive,  no  less  than 
ten  parishes  to  ride  over;  and  it  abounds  be- 
sides with  so  much  business,  that  I  can  scarcely 
steal  a  spare  moment  However,  labour  endears 
rest,  and  both  together  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  human  exis- 
tence. I  cannot  meet  you  anywhere.  No  less 
than  an  order  frx)m  the  Board  of  Excise,  at 
Edinburgh,  is  necessary  before  I  can  hare  so 
much  time  as  to  meet  you  in  Ayrshire.  But  do 
you  come,  and  see  me.    We  must  have  a  socia] 
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day,  and  perhaps  lengthen  it  oat  with  half  the 
night»  before  yon  go  again  to  sea.  Yon  are  the 
earliest  friend  I  now  have  on  earth,  my  brothers 
excepted;  and  is  not  that  an  endearing  circum- 
stance ?  When  you  and  I  first  met,  we  were  at 
the  green  pei^lod  of  human  life.  The  twig  would 
easily  take  a  bent,  but  would  as  easily  return 
to  its  former  state.  Ton  and  I  not  only  took  a 
mutual  bent,  but  by  the  melancholy,  though 
strong  influence  of  being  both  of  the  famUy  of 
the  unfortunate,  we  were  entwined  with  one 
another  in  our  growth  towards  adyanced  age ; 
and  blasted  be  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  shall 
attempt  to  undo  the  union  t  Ton  and  I  must 
haye  one  bumper  to  my  fayourite  toast,  '*  May 
the  companions  of  our  youth  be  the  ftiends  of 
our  old  age  I"  Come  and  see  me  one  year ;  I 
shall  see  you  at  Port  Glasgow  the  next,  and  if 
we  can  contriye  to  haye  a  gossiping  between 
our  two  bed-fellows,  it  will  be  so  much  addi- 
tional pleasure.  Mrs.  Burns  joins  me  in  kind 
compliments  to  you  and  Mrs.  Brown.  Adieti  I 
I  am  eyer,  my  dear  Sir,  yours, 

B.  B. 


CLXXVI. 


TO   B.  GBAHAM,   ESQ. 

[The  poet  eneloted  in  this  letter  to  hii  patron  in  the 
Bxcise  the  clever  yerses  on  Captain  Oroae,  the  Kirk's 
Alarm,  and  the  first  ballad  on  Captain  Miller's  election.] 


Sib, 


9M  December,  1789. 


I  HATB  a  good  while  had  a  wish  to  trouble 
you  with  a  letter,  and  had  certainly  done  it  long 
ere  now — but  for  a  humiliating  something  that 
throws  cold  water  on  the  resolution,  as  if  one 
should  say,  <<You  haye  found  Mr.  Graham  a 
yery  powerful  and  kind  friend  indeed,  and  that 
interes^he  is  so  kindly  taking  in  your  concerns, 
you  ought  by  everything  in  your  power  to  keep 
alive  and  cherish."  Now  though  since  God  has 
thought  proper  to  make  one  powerfal  and  an- 
other helpless,  the  connexion  of  obliger  and 
obliged  is  all  fair ;  and  though  my  being  under 
your  patronage  is  to  me  highly  honourable,  yet. 
Sir,  allow  me  to  flatter  myself,  that,  as  a  poet 
and  an  hon|st  man  you  first  interested  yourself 
in  my  welfare,  and  principally  as  such,  still  you 
permit  me  to  approach  you. 

I  haye  found  the  excise  business  go  on  a  great 
deal  smoother  with  me  than  I  expected;  owing 


a  good  deal  to  the  generous  friendship  of  Mr 
'Mitchel,  my  collector,  and  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Findlater,  my  supervisor.  I  dare  to  be 
honest,  and  I  fear  no  labour.  Nor  do  I  fiind  my 
hurried  life  greatly  inimical  to  my  correspon- 
dence with  the  muses.  Their  yisits  to  me, 
indeed,  and  I  belieye  to  most  of  their  acquain- 
tance, like  the  visits  of  good  angels,  are  short 
and  far  between:  but  I  meet  them  now  and 
then  as  I  jog  through  the  hills  of  Nithsdale, 
just  as  I  used  to  do  on  the  banks  of  Ayr.  I. 
take  the  liberty  to  enclose  you  a  few  bagatelles, 
all  of  them  the  productions  of  my  leisure 
thoughts  in  my  excise  rides. 

If  you  know  or  have  ever  seen  Captain  Grose, 
the  antiquarian,  you  will  enter  into  any  humour 
that  is  in  the  yerses  on  him.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  them  before,  as  I  sent  them  to  a  Lon- 
don newspaper.  Though  I  dare  say  you  have 
none  of  the  solemn-league-and-covenant  fire, 
which  shone  so  conspicuous  in  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I 
think  you  must  haye  heard  of  I>r.  M*Gill,  one 
of  the  clergymen  of  Ayr,  and  .his  heretical 
book.  God  help  him,  poor  man  I  Though  he 
is  one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  whole  priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  eyery  sense  of  that  ambiguous 
term,  yet  the  poor  Doctor  and  his  numerous 
family  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter-winds.  The  en- 
closed ballad  on  that  business  is,  I  confess,  too 
local,  but  I  laughed  myself  at  some  conceits 
in  it,  though  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience 
that  there  are  a  good  many  heayy  stanias  in  it 
too. 

The  election  ballad,  as  you  will  see,  alludes 
to  the  present  canyass  in  our  string  of  boroughs. 
I  do  not  belieye  there  will  be  such  a  hard-run 
match  in  the  whole  general  election. 

I  am  too  Uttle  a  man  to  have  any  political  at 
tachments ;  I  am  deeply  indebted  to,  and  haye  the 
warmest  veneration  for,  individuals  of  both  par- 
ties ;  but  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  be 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  who  ♦**♦♦, 
is  a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with 
patience. 

Sir  J.  J.  does  <<  what  man  can  do,"  but  yet  I 
doubt  his  fate. 
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CLxxvn. 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

4.Bania  wai  oftmi  a  prey  to  Iowmh  of  tpirlta :  at  thte 
■om«  dall  iiMn  have  mairellad ;  but  tha  doll  haTt  no 
miagivingt :  tbay  go  blindly  and  itopidly  on,  lika  a  liorat 
in  a  mill,  and  hava  nona  of  tha  wrrowi  or  Joyt  which 
geoias  ia  heir  to.] 

EUuland,  Uth  December,  1789. 
Many  thanks,  dear  Madam,  for  your  Bheet- 
full  of  rhjmea.  Though  at  present  I  am  below 
the  reriest  prose,  yet  flrom  yon  eyerything 
pleases.  I  am  groaning  nnder  the  miseries  of 
a  diseased  nenrous  system ;  a  system,  the  state 
of  which  is  most  condnciTe  to  oar  happiness  or 
the  most  produetiTe  of  our  misery.  For  now 
near  three  weeks  I  haye  been  so  ill  with  a  nerr- 
ous  head-ache,  that  I  haye  been  obliged  for  a 
time  to  giye  np  my  excise-books,  being  scarce 
able  to  lift  my  head,  much  less  to  ride  once  a 
week  oyer  ten  mnir  parishes.  What  is  man? — 
To-day  in  the  luxuriance  of  health,  exulting  in 
the  eigoyment  of  existence ;  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps in  a  few  hours,  loaded  with  conscious  pain- 
ful being,  counting  the  tardy  pace  of  the  linger- 
ing moments  by  the  repercussions  of  anguish, 
and  ref^ing  or  denied  a  comforter.  Day  fol- 
lows night,  and  night  comes  after  day,  only  to 
curse  him  with  life  which  giyes  him  no  plea- 
sure ;  and  yet  the  awful,  dark  termination  of 
that  life  is  something  at  which  he  recoils. 
«  Tall  us,  ye  dead ;  will  none  of  yon  in  pity 

Ditelose  the  tecret 

What  Uis  fou  an,  and  we  must  tkortly  bt  t 

♦tis  no  matter ; 

A  little  time  will  make  us  leam'd  as  yon  are."l 

Can  it  be  possible,  that  when  I  resign  this 
frail,  feyerish  being,  I  shall  still  find  myself  in 
conscious  existence?  When  the  last  gasp  of 
agony  has  announced  that  I  am  no  more  to  those 
that  knew  me,  and  the  few  who  loyed  me ;  when 
the  cold,  stiffened,  unconscious,  -ghastly  corse  is 
resigned  into  the  earth,  to  be  the  prey  of  un- 
sightly reptiles,  and  to  become  in  time  a  trodden 
clod,  shall  I  be  yet  warm  in  life,  seeing  and  seen, 
enjoying  and  eiigoyed  ?  Te  yenerable  sages  and 
holy  flamens,  is  there  probability  in  your  coigeo- 
tures,  truth  in  your  stories,  of  another  world 
beyond  death ;  or  are  they  all  alike,  baseless 
yisions,  and  fabricated  fables  ?  If  there  is  an- 
other life,  it  must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  bene- 
yolent,  the  amiable,  and  the  humane ;  what  a 
flattering  idea,  then,  is  a  world  to  come !   Would 

1  Blair's  Omye. 


to  God  I  as  firmly  belieyed  it,  as  I  ardently  wish 
it!  There  I  should  meet  an  aged  par«nty  now 
at  rest  from  the  many  buffetings  of  aa  eyil 
world,  against  which  he  so  long  and  so  brayely 
struggled.  There  should  I  meet  the  friend,  tht 
disinterested  friend  of  my  early  life ;  the  man 
who  rejoiced  to  see  me,  because  he  loyed  me 
and  could  serve  me. — ^Muir,  thy  weakneaaes  were 
*the  aberrations  of  human  nature,  but  thy  heart 
glowed  with  eyerything  generous,  manly  and 
noble ;  and  if  ever  emanation  from  the  All-good 
Being  animated  a  human  form,  it  was  thine ! 
There  should  I,  with  speechless  agony  of  rap- 
ture, again  recognise  my  lost,  my  ever  dear 
Mary!  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with  truth, 
honour,  constancy,  and  loye. 
*'  My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  heayenly  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  loyer  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  f 

Jesus  Christ,  thou  amiablest  of  characters !  I 
trust  thou  art  no  impostor,  and  that  thy  reve- 
lation of  blissful  scenes  of  existence  beyond 
death  and  the  grave,  is  not  one  of  the  many 
impositions  which  time  after  time  have  been 
palmed  on  credulous  mankind.  I  trust  that  in 
thee  « shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,"  by  being  yet  connected  together  in  a 
better  world,  where  every  tie  that  bound  heart 
to  heart,  in  this  state  of  existence,  shall  be,  far 
beyond  our  present  conceptions,  more  endearing. 

I  am  a  good  deal  inclined  to  think  with  those 
who  muntain,  that  what  are  called  nervous  af- 
fections are  in  fact  diseases  of  the  mind.  I  can- 
not reason,  I  cannot  think;  and  but  to  you  I 
would  not  venture  to  write  anything  above  aa 
order  to  a  cobbler.  Tou  have  felt  too  much  of 
the  ills  of  life  not  to  sympathise  with  a  diseased 
wretch,  who  has  impaired  more  than  half  of  any 
faculties  he  possessed.  Your  goodness  will 
excuse  this  distracted  scrawl,  which  the  writer 
dare  scarcely  read,  and  which  he  would  throw 
into  the  fire,  were  he  able  to  write  anything 
better,  or  indeed  anything  at  all. 

Rumour  told  me  something  of  a  son  of  yours, 
who  was  returned  from  the  East  or  West  Indies. 
If  you  have  gotten  news  from  James  or  An- 
thony, it  was  cruel  in  you  not  to  let  me  know ; 
as  I  promise  you  on  the  sincerity  o^  man,  who 
is  weary  of  one  world,  and  anxious  about  an- 
other, that  scarce  anything  could  give  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  hear  of  any  good  thing  be- 
falling my  honoured  friend. 
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If  yon  hare  a  minute's  leiBiire,  take  «p  ycmr 
pen  in  pity  to  lepauon  mmrM*. 

B.B. 


OLXXVIII. 


TO  LADT  W[INIFRED]   M[AXWELL] 
CONSTABLE. 

[The  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  the  last  of  the  old  wA 
of  Nithadale,  was  granddaughter  of  that  Earl  who,  ia 
1715,  made  an  almost  miraculous  escape  from  death, 
through  the  spirit  and  fortitude  of  his  countess,  a  lady  of 
the  noble  family  of  Powis.] 

ElUsland,  I6th  December,  1789. 
Mt  Ladt, 

Iir  Tain  hare  I  from  day  to  day  expected  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Toung,  as  she  promised  me  at 
Dalswinton  that  she  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
introduce  me  at  Tinwald ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
not  from  your  ladyship's  accessibility,  but  from 
my  own  feelings,  that  I  could  go  alone.  Lately 
indeed,  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Carruchen,  in  his  usual 
goodness,  offered  to  accompany  me,  when  an 
unlucky  indisposition  on  my  part  hindered  my 
embracing  the  opportunity.  To  court  the  notice 
or  the  tables  of  the  great,  except  where  I  some- 
times haye  had  a  little  matter  to  ask  of  them, 
or  more  often  the  pleasanter  task  of  witnessing 
my  gratitude  to  them,  is  what  I  neyer  hare 
done,  and  I  trust  never  shall  do.  But  with  your 
ladyship  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  connected  by 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties  in 
the  whole  moral  world.  Common  sufferers,  in 
a  cause  where  eyen  to  be  unfortunate  is  glorious, 
the  cause  of  heroic  loyalty  I  Though  my  fathers 
had  not  illustrious  honours  and  yast  properties 
to  hazard  in  the  contest,  though  they  left  their 
humble  cottages  only  to  add  so  many  units 
more  to  the  unnoted  crowd  that  followed  their 
leaders,  yet  what  they  could  ihey  did,  and  what 
they  had  they  lost ;  with  unshaken  firmness  and 
unconcealed  political  attachments,  they  shook 
hands  with  ruiu  for  what  they  esteemed  the  cause 
of  their  king  and  their  country.  The  language 
and  the  enclosed  yerses  are  for  your  ladyship's 
eye  alone.  Poets  are  not  yery  famous  for  their 
prudence ;  but  as  I  can  do  nothing  for  a  cause 
which  is  now  nearly  no  more,  I  do  not  wish  to 
hurt  myself. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lady,     , 

Tour  ladyship's  obliged  and  obedient 

Humble  servant, 
B.  B. 


CLXXIX. 
TO  PROVOST  MAXWELL, 

or   LOCHMABIV. 

[Of  Lochmaben,  the  <<  Marjory  of  the  mnny  Lochs"  of 
the  election  ballads.  Maxwell  was  at  this  time  provost, 
a  post  more  of  honour  than  of  labour.] 

EUislandy  20^  December,  1789. 
DiAB  Provost, 

As  my  fHend  Mr.  Graham  goes  for  your  good 
town  to-morrow,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  send  you  a  few  lines,  and  as  I  have  nothing 
to  say  I  have  chosen  this  sheet  of  foolscap,  and 
begun  as  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
because  I  haveg^ver  observed,  that  when  once 
people  have  fairly  set  out  they  know  not  where 
to  stop.  Now  that  my  first  sentence  is  conclud- 
ed, I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  heaven  to 
help  me  on  to  another.  Shall  I  write  you  on 
Politics  or  Beligion,  two  master  subjects  for 
your  Bayers  of  nothing.  Of  the  first  I  dare  say 
by  this  time  you  are  nearly  surfeited :  and  for 
the  last,  whatever  they  may  talk  of  it,  who 
make  it  a  kind  of  company  concern,  I  never 
could  endure  it  beyond  a  soliloquy.  I  might 
write  you  on  farming,  on  building,  or  market- 
ing, but  my  poor  distracted  mind  is  so  torn,  so 
jaded,  so  racked  and  bediveled  with  the  task  of 
the  superlative  damned  to  make  one  guinea  do 
M«  Inuinete  of  three,  that  I  detest,  abhor,  and 
swoon  at  the  very  word  business,  though  no  less 
than  four  letters  of  my  very  short  simame  are 
in  it 

Well,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  shall  be- 
take myself  to  a  subject  ever  fruitful  of  themes ; 
a  subject  the  turtle-feast  of  the  sons  of  Satan, 
and  the  delicious  secret  sugar-plum  of  the  babes 
of  grace — a  subject  sparkling  with  all  the  jewels 
that  wit  can  find  in  the  mines  of  genius :  and 
pregnant  with  all  the  stores  of  learning  from 
Moses  and  Confucius  to  Franklin  and  Priestley 
—in  short,  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  intend 
to  write  *  *  * 

[Here  the  Poet  meerted  a  eong  which  can  only  be 
eung  at  times  when  the  jmnch-bowl  hoe  done  its  duty 
and  wild  wit  is  eetfree."} 

If  at  any  time  you  expect  a  field-day  in  your 
town,  a  day  when  Dukes,  Earls,  and  Knights 
pay  their  court  to  weavers,  tailors,  and  cobblers, 
I  should  like  to  know  of  it  two  or  three  days  be- 
forehand. It  is  not  that  I  care  three  skips  of  a 
cur  dog  for  the  politics,  but  I  should  like  to  Be« 
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Buch  an  exhibitioii  of  hmnan  nature.  If  you 
meet  with  that  worthy  old  Teteran  in  religion 
and  good-fellowship,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  or  any  of  his 
amiable  family,  I  beg  you  will  glTe  them  my  beat 
compliments.  B.  B. 


CLXXX. 

TO  SIB  JOHN  SINCLAIB. 

[Of  the  Monkland  Book-Clab  allad«d  to  in  thlt  letter, 
the  clergyman  had  omitted  alL  mention  In  his  account  of 
the  Parish  of  Dunacore,  pablishftd  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
M'ork :  some  of  the  books  which  the  poet  introdnced  were 
•tigmatized  a«  vain  and  f  rivoloas.] 

,  1790. 

Sib, 

Thi  following  circumstance  has,  I  believe, 
been  committed  in  the  statistical  account,  trans- 
mitted to  you  of  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  in 
Nithsdale.  I  beg  leave  to  send  it  to  you  because 
It  is  new,  and  may  be  useful.  How  far  it  is  de- 
aerying  of  a  place  in  your  patriotic  publication, 
you  are  the  best  judge. 

To  store  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  with 
useful  knowledge,  is  certainly  of  very  great  im- 
portance, both  to  them  as  individuals  and  to 
society  at  large.  Giving  them  a  turn  for  read- 
ing and  reflection,  is  giving  them  a  source  of  in- 
nocent and  laudable  amusement;  and  besides, 
raises  them  to  a  more  dignified  degree  in  the 
scale  of  rationality.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
a  gentleman  in  this  parish,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq., 
of  Glenriddel,  set  on  foot  a  npecies  of  circulat- 
ing library,  on  a  plan  so  simple  as  to  be  practi- 
cable in  any  corner  of  the  country;  and  so 
useful,  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of  every  country 
gentleman,  who  thinks  the  improvement  of  that 
part  of  his  own  species,  whom  chance  has 
thrown  into  the  humble  walks  of  the  peasant 
and  the  artisan,  a  matter  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Biddel  got  a  number  of  his  own  tenants, 
and  farming  neighbours,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  library 
among  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  legal 
engagement  to  abide  by  it  for  three  years ;  with 
a  saving  clause  or  two  in  case  of  a  removal  to  a 
distance,  or  death.  Each  member,  at  his  entry, 
paid  five  shillings ;  and  at  ench  of  their  meetings, 
which  were  held  every  fourth  Saturday,  six- 
pence more.  TVith  their  entry-money,  and  the 
credit  which  they  took  on  the  faith  of  their 
future  funds,  they  laid  in  a  tolerable  stock  of 


books  at  the  commencement.  What  authors 
they  were  to  purchase,  was  always  decided  by 
the  majority.  At  every  meeting,  all  the  books, 
under  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  by  way  of 
penalty,  were  to  be  produced;  and  the  mem- 
bers had  their  choice  of  the  volumes  in  rotation. 
He  whose  name  stood  for  that  night  first  on 
the  list,  had  his  choice  of  what  volume  he 
pleased  in  the  whole  collection;  the  second  had 
his  choice  after  the  first;  the  third  after  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  At  next  meeting, 
he  who  had  been  first  on  the  list  at  the  ijreccd- 
ing  meeting,  was  last  at  this ;  he  who  had  been 
second  was  first ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  engage- 
ment the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  but  only 
among  the  members  themselves ;  each  man  had 
his  share  of  the  common  stock,  in  money  or  in 
books,  as  he  chose  to  be  a  purchaser  or  not. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  little  society,  which 
was  formed  under  Mr.  Biddel's  patronage,  what 
with  benefactions  of  books  from  him,  and  whut 
with  their  own  purchases,  they  had  collected  to- 
gether upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 
It  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  a  good  deal  of  trash 
would  be  bought.  Among  the  books,  however, 
of  this  little  library,  were,  Blaxr't  Sermons,  lio- 
berUon*8  History  of  Scotland,  Jlum^s  History  of 
the  Stewarts,  The  Spectator,  Idler,  Adcenturer, 
Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  Man  of  Feelisig,  Man 
of  the  World,  Chrysal,  Don  Quixote,  Joseph  An- 
drews, &c.  A  peasant  who  can  read,  and  enjoy 
such  books,  is  certainly  a  much  superior  being 
to  his  neighbour,  who  perhaps  stalks  beside  his 
team,  very  little  removed,  except  in  shape,  from 
the  brutes  he  drives. 

Wishing  your  patriotio  exertions  their  so  much 
merited  success, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  humble  servant, 

A  Peasaht. 


OLXXXI. 
TO  CHABLES  SHABPE,  ESQ., 

Of   HODDAM. 

[The  family  of  Hoddam  is  of  old  standing  in  Nithsdale . 
it  has  mingled  blood  with  some  of  the  noblest  Scottish 
names;  nor  is  it  unknown  either  in  history  or  literature 
—the  fierce  knight  of  Closebum,  who  m  the  scuffle  be- 
tween Bruce  and  Corayne  drew  his  sword  and  made 
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"  8ick«Tf"  Bad  my  friend  Charles  KirkpatrickSharpe,  are 
not  the  least  distingniehed  of  ice  members.] 

[1790.] 
It  is  true,  Sir,  jou  are  a  gentieman  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil :  jon  ar^  a 
feather  iu  the  cap  of  society,  and  I  am  a  yery 
hobnail  in  his  shoes ;  yet  I  have  the  hononr  to 
belong  to  the  same  family  with  you,  and  on  that 
score  I  now  address  you.  You  will  perhaps 
suspect  that  I  am  going  to  claim  affinity  with 
the  ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Kirkpa- 
trick.  No,  no,  Sir :  I  cannot  indeed  be  properly 
said  to  belong  to  any  house,  or  even  any  proTince 
or  kingdom ;  as  my  mother,  who,  for  many  years 
was  spouse  to  a  marching  regiment,  gaye  me  into 
this  bad  world,  aboard  the  packet-boat,  some- 
where between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick. 
By  our  common  family,  I  mean.  Sir,  the  family 
of  the  muses.  I  am  a  fiddler  and  a  poet ;  and 
you,  I  am  told,  play  an  exquisite  yiolin,  and  haye 
a  standard  taste  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  The 
other  day,  a  brother  catgut  gave  me  a  charming 
Scots  air  of  your  composition.  If  I  was  pleased 
with  the  tune,  I  was  in  raptures  with  the  title 
you  haye  giyen  it ;  and  taking  up  the  idea  I 
haye  spun  it  into  the  three  stanzas  enclosed. 
Will  you  allow  me.  Sir,  to  present  you  them,  as 
the  dearest  offering  that  a  misbegotten  son  of 
poverty  and  rhyme  has  to  give  ?  I  have  a  long- 
ing to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  unburthen  my 
heart  by  saying,  **  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man 
who  supports  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  amid 
an  age  when  frivolity  and  avarice  have,  between 
them,  debased  us  below  the  brutes  that  perish  I" 
But,  alas.  Sir  I  to  me  you  are  unapproachable. 
It  is  true,  the  muses  baptized  me  in  Castalian 
streams,  but  the  thoughtless  gipsies  forgot  to 
give  me  a  name.  As  the  sex  have  served 
many  a  good  fellow,  the  Nine  have  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  but,  bewitching  jades ! 
they  have  beggared  me.  Would  they  but  spare 
me  a  little  of  their  cast-linen !  Were  it  only  in 
my  power  to  say  that  I  have  a  shirt  on  my 
back!  but  the  idle  wenches,  like  Solomon's 
lilies,  "  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  so 
I  must  e'en  continue  to  tie  my  remnant  of  a 
cravat,  like  the  hangman's  rope,  round  my 
naked  throat,  and  coax  my  galligaskins  to  keep 
together  their  many-coloured  fragments.  As 
to  the  affair  of  shoes,  I  have  given  that  up. 
My  pilgrimages  in  my  ballad-trade,  from  town 
to  town,  and  on  your  stony-hearted  turnpikes 
too,  are  what  not  even  the  hide  of  Job's  Behe- 
noth  could  bear.  The  coat  on  my  back  is  no 
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more :  I  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead.  It 
would  be  equally  unhandsome  and  ungrateful 
to  find  fault  with  my  old  surtout,  which  so 
kindly  supplies  and  conceals  the  want  of  that 
coat  My  hat  indeed  is  a  great  favourite ;  and 
though  I  got  it  literally  for  an  old  song,  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  the  best  beaver  in  Britain. 
I  was,  during  several  years,  a  kind  of  fac-totum 
servant  to  a  country  clergyman,  where  I  pickt 
up  a  good  many  scraps  of  learning,  particularly 
in  some  branches  of  the  mathematics.  When- 
ever I  feel  inclined  to  rest  myself  on  my  way, 
I  take  my  seat  under  a  hedge,  laying  my  poetic 
wallet  on  the  one  side,  and  my  fiddle-case  on 
the  other,  and  placing  my  hat  between  my  legs, 
I  can,  by  means  of  its  brim,  or  rather  brims, 
go  through  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  conic 
sections. 

However,  Sir,  don't  let  me  mislead  you,  as 
if  I  would  interest  your  pity.  Fortune  has  so 
much  forsaken  me,  that  she  has  taught  me  to 
live  without  her ;  and  amid  all  my  rags  and 
poverty,  I  am  as  independent,  and  much  more 
happy,  than  a  monarch  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hackneyed  metaphor,  I  value  the 
several  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  simply 
as  they  act  their  parts.  I  can  look  on  a  worth- 
less fellow  of  a  duke  with  unqualified  contempt, 
and  can  regard  an  honest  scavenger  with  sin- 
cere respect.  As  you.  Sir,  go  through  your 
role  with  such  distinguished  merit,  permit  m« 
to  make  one  in  the  chorus  of  universal  applause, 
and  assure  you  that  with  the  highest  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

JoHNNT  Faa. 


OLXXXn. 

TO  MB.   GILBERT  BtJRNS. 

[In  the  few  fierce  words  of  this  letter  the  poet  bids 
adieu  to  all  hopes  of  wealth  from  Elllsland.] 

JSlUsland,  11th  January ,  1790. 
Bear  Brothtb, 
I HEAX  to  take  advantage  of  the  frank,  though 
I  have  n6t,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  much 
appetite  for  exertion  in  writing.  My  nerves  are 
in  a  cursed  state.  I  feel  that  horrid  hypochon- 
dria pervading  every  atom  of  both  body  and 
soul.  This  farm  has  undone  my  enjoyment  of 
myself.    It  is  a  ruinous  affair  on  all  handf 
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Bat  let  it  go  to  heU !  1*11  fight  it  oat  and  be  off 
with  it. 

We  have  gotten  a  set  of  yery  decent  players 
here  just  now.  I  have  seen  them  an  evening  or 
two.  Dayid  Campbell,  in  Ayr,  wrote  to  me  by 
the  manager  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  Sutherland, 
who  is  a  man  of  apparent  worth.  On  New- 
year-day  evening  I  gave  him  the  following  pro- 
logue, which  he  spouted  to  his  audience  with 
applause. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  f^om  yon  great  city, 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — ^the  more's  the 

pity: 
Tho',  by  the  bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home. 

I  can  no  more. — If  once  I  was  clear  of  this 
cursed  farm,  I  should  respire  more  at  pase. 

R.B. 


cLxxxm. 


TO  MB.   SUTHERLAND, 

PLATER. 
SKCLOIIKO  JL  PBOLOOVX. 

pYhen  the  fann  failed,  the  poet  sought  pleasure  in  the 
playhouse :  he  tried  to  retire  from  his  o^vn  harassing  re- 
flections, into  a  world  created  by  other  minds.] 

Monday  Morning* 
I  WAS  much  disappointed,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
wanting  your  most  agreeable  company  yester- 
day. However,  I  heartily  pray  for  good  wea- 
ther next  Sunday ;  and  whatever  aerial  Being 
has  the  guidance  of  the  elements,  may  take  any 
other  half-dozen  of  Sundays  he  pleases,  and 
clothe  them  with 

<*  Vapours  and  clouds,  and  storms, 
Until  he  terrify  himself 
At  combustion  of  his  own  raising." 

I  shall  see  you  on  Wednesday  forenoon.  In 
the  greatest  hurry,  B.  B. 


CLXXXIV. 

TO  WILLIAM  DUNBAB,  W.  8. 

[This  letter  was  first  published  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, in  his  edition  of  Bums:  it  is  remarkable  for  this 
sentence,  « I  am  resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son  of 
mine  to  any  of  the  learned  professions :  I  know  the  value 
of  independence,  and  since  I  cannot  give  my  sons  an  inde- 
?>endent  fortune,  I  shall  give  them  an  independent  line  of 


life."    We  may  look  roand  as  and  inquire  which  ice  of 
life  the  poet  could  possibly  mean.] 

EllUland,  liih  Januury,  1790. 

SiNOB  we  are  here  creatures  of  a  day,  sinea 
"  a  few  summer  days,  and  a  few  winter  nights, 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end,"  why,  my  dear 
much-esteemed  Sir,  should  you  and  I  let  negli- 
gent indolence,  for  I  know  it  is  nothing  worse, 
step  in  between  us  and  bar  the  enjoyment  of  a 
mutual  correspondence?  We  are  not  shapen 
out  of  the  common,  heavy,  methodical  clod,  the 
elemental  stuff  of  the  plodding  selfish  race,  the 
sons  of  Arithmetic  and  Prudence ;  our  feelings 
and  hearts  are  not  benumbed  and  poisoned  by 
the  cursed  influence  of  riches,  which,  whatever 
blessing  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  no 
friends  to  the  nobler  qualides  of  the  heart :  in 
the  name  of  random  sensibility,  then,  let  never 
the  moon  change  on  our  silence  any  more.  I 
have  had  a  tract  of  bad  health  most  part  of  this 
winter,  else  you  had  heard  from  me  long  ere 
now.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  now  got  so  much 
better  as  to  be  able  to  partake  a  little  in  the  en- 
joyments of  life. 

Our  friend  Cunningham  will,  perhaps,  have 
told  you  of  my  going  into  the  Excise.  The  truth 
is,  I  found  it  a  very  convenient  business  to  have 
£50  per  annum,  nor  have  I  yet  felt  any  of  those 
mortifying  circumstances  in  it  that  I  was  led  to 
fear. 

Feb,  2. 

I  have  not,  for  sheer  hurry  of  business,  been 
able  to  spare  five  minutes  to  finish  my  letter. 
Besides  my  farm  business,  I  ride  on  my  Excise 
matters  at  least  two  hundred  miles  every  week. 
I  have  not  by  any  means  given  up  the  muses. 
Tou  will  see  in  the  8d  vol.  of  Johnson's  Scots 
songs  that  I  have  contributed  my  mite  there. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  little  ones  that  look  up  to 
you  for  paternal  protection  are  an  important 
ch^^rge.  I  have  already  two  fine,  healthy,  stout 
little  fellows,  and  I  wish  to  throw  some  light 
upon  them.  I  have  a  thousand  reveries  and 
schemes  about  them,  and  their  future  destiny. 
Not  that  I  am  a  Utopian  projector  in  theae 
things.  I  am  resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son 
of  mine  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  I 
know  the  value  of  independence ;  and  since  I 
cancct  give  my  sons  an  independent  fortune,  I 
shall  give  them  an  independent  line  of  life. 
What  a  chaos  of  hurry,  chance,  and  changes  ia 
this  world,  when  one  sits  soberly  down  to  reflect 
on  it!  To  a  father,  who  himself  knonB  tha 
world,  the  thought  that  he  shall  have  sons  to 
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oflher  into  it  rnxkat  fill  him  with  dread ;  bat  if  he 
hare  daaghtera,  the  prospect  in  a  thoughtful 
moment  is  apt  to  shook  him. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Fordyoe  and  the  two  young  ladies 
are  well.  Bo  let  me  forget  that  they  are  nieces 
of  yours,  and  let  me  say  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
interesting,  sweeter  pair  of  sisters  in  my  life. 
I  am  the  fool  of  my  feelings  and  attachments. 
I  often  take  up  a  Yolume  of  my  Spenser  i6  realixe 
you  to  my  imagination,  and  think  over  the  so- 
cial scenes  we  have  had  together.  God  grant 
that  there  may  be  another  world  more  congenial 
to  honest  fellows  beyond  this.  A  world  where 
these  rubs  and  plagues  of  absence,  distance,  mis- 
fortunes, ill-health,  &c.,  shall  no  more  damp 
hilarity  and  divide  friendship.  This  I  know  is 
your  throng  season,  but  half  a  page  will  much 
oblige. 

My  dear  Sir, 
.    Tours  sincerely, 

B.  B. 


CLXXXV. 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[Falconer,  the  poet,  whom  Bame  mentione  here,  per- 
shed  in  the  Aurora,  in  which  he  acted  as  purser :  he  waa 
a  lattriit  of  no  mean  power,  and  wrote  that  naeful  work, 
the  fiCarlne  Dictionary :  but  hit  fame  depends  upon  "  The 
Shipwreck,"  one  of  the  most  original  and  mournful 
poems  in  the  language.] 

EOUland,  2^th  January,  1790. 

It  has  been  owing  to  unremitting  hurry  of 
business  that  I  have  not  written  to  you,  Madalh, 
long  ere  now.  My  health  is  greatly  better, 
and  I  now  begin  once  more  to  share  in  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

Many  thanks,  my  much-esteemed  friend,  for 
your  kind  letters ;  but  why  will  you  make  me 
run  the  risk  of  being  contemptible  and  merce- 
nary in  my  own  eyes  ?  When  I  pique  myself  on 
my  independent  spirit,  I  hope  it  is  neither  poetic 
license,  nor  poetic  rant ;  and  I  am  so  flattered 
with  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  making 
me  your  compeer  in  friendship  and  friendly  cor- 
respondence, that  I  cannot  without  pain,  and  a 
degree  of  mortification,  be  reminded  of  the  real 
inequality  between  our  situations. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  with  you,  dear 
Madam,  in  the  good  news  of  Anthony.     Not 


I  The  ballad  is  In  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
■d.  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  301. 


only  your  anxiety  about  his  fate,  but  my  own 
esteem  for  such  a  noble,  warm-hearted,  manly 
young  fellow,  in  the  little  I  had  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, has  interested  me  deeply  in  his 
fortunes. 

Falconer,  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  "  Ship- 
wreck,'*  which  you  so  much  admire,  is  no  more. 
After  witnessing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  he  so 
feelingly  describes  in  his  poem,  and  after  wea- 
thering many  hard  gales  of  fortune,  he  went  to 
the  bottom  with  the  Aurora  frigate ! 

I  forget  what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour 
of  giving  him  birth  ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  ob- 
scurity and  misfortune.  He  was  one  of  those 
daring  adventurous  spirits,  which  Scotland,  be- 
yond any  other  country,  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing. Little  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as 
she  hangs  delighted  over  the  sweet  little  leech 
at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor  fellow  may  here- 
after wander,  and  what  may  be  his  fate.  I  re- 
member a  stanza  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  rude  simplicity, 
speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart : 

"  Little  did  my  mother  think, 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in, 

Or  what  death  I  should  die  !"> 

Old  Scottish  song  are,  you  know,  a  favourite 
study  and  pursuit  of  mine,  and  now  I  am  on 
that  subject,  allow  me  to  give  you  two  stanzas 
of  another  old  simple  .ballad,  which  I  am  sure 
will  please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  the  piece 
is  a  poor  ruined  female,  lamenting  her  fate. 
She  concludes  with  this  pathetic  wish : — 

u  o  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smiPd ; 

O  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  roe  sung ! 
O  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock-d  ,* 

But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young  ! 
O  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed ; 

My  blankets  were  my  winding  sheet ; 
The  clocks  nnd  the  worms  ray  betlfellows  a'  j 

And  O  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep  !" 

I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading,  to  have 
met  with  anything  more  truly  the  language  of 
misery,  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last  line. 
Misery  is  like  love  ;  to  speak  its  language  truly, 
the  author  must  have  felt  it. 

I  am  every  day  expecting  the  doctor  to  give 
your  little  godson*  the  small-pox.  They  are 
rife  in  the  country,  and  I  tremble  for  his  fate. 
By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  you 
on  his  looks  and  spirit.    Every  person  who  seea 
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him,  aeknowledges  lum  to  be  the  fineat,  hand- 
■omeet  child  he  has  eTer  seen.  I  am  myself  de- 
lighted with  the  manly  swell  of  his  little  chest, 
and  a  oertain  miniatnre  dignity  in  the  carriage 
of  his  head,  and  the  glance  of  his  fine  black  eye, 
which  promise  the  nndaonted  gallantry  of  an 
independent  mind. 

I  thought  to  haTO  sent  yon  some  rhymes,  but 
time  forbids.  I  promise  yon  poetry  nntil  yon 
are  tired  of  it,  next  time  I  haTc  the  honour  of 
asfving  yon  how  truly  I  am,  &c. 

B.  B. 


CLXXXVI. 
TO    MB.   PETEB  HILL, 

BOOKSBLLin,   SDINBITBOH. 

[The  Mademoiselle  Barni  whom  the  poet  inqairee 
about,  was  one  of  the  *<  ladies  of  the  Canongate,"  who 
desired  to  introdoce  free  trade  in  her  profession  into  a 
close  borongh  :  this  was  refused  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  though  advocated  with  mach  eloquence  and 
humour  in  a  letter  by  her  namesake — ^it  is  coloured  too 
strongly  with  her  calling  to  be  published.] 

miisland,  2d  Feb.,  1790. 
Ko !  I  will  not  say  one  word  about  apologies 
or  excuses  for  not  writing. — I  am  a  poor,  ras- 
cally ganger,  condemned  to  gallop  at  leaat  200 
miles  every  week  to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and 
yeasty  barrels,  and  where  can  I  find  time  to 
write  to,  or  importance  to  interest  anybody  ? 
the  upbraidings  of  my  conscience,  nay  the  up- 
braidings  of  my  wife,  have  persecuted  me  on 
your  account  these  two  or  three  months  past — 
I  wish  to  God  I  was  a  great  man,  that  my  cor- 
respondence might  throw  light  upon  you,  to  let 
the  world  see  what  you  really  are :  and  then  I 
would  make  your  fortune  without  putting  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  you,  which,  like  all  other 
great  men,  I  suppose  I  would  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  What  are  you  doing,  and  how  are 
you  doing  ?  Have  you  lately  seen  any  of  my  few 
friends  T  What  is  become  of  the  borouqh  bb- 
roBM,  or  how  is  the  fate  of  my  poor  namesake. 
Mademoiselle  Burns,  decided  ?  0  man  (  but  for 
thee  and  thy  selfish  appetites,  and  dishonest 
artifices,  that  beauteous  form,  and  that  once 
innocent  and  still  ingenuous  mind,  might  have 
shone  conspicuous  and  lovely  in  the  faithful 
wife,  and  the  afi'ectionate  mother;  and  shall 
the  unfortunate  sacrifice  to  thy  pleasures  have 
no  claim  on  thy  humanity ! 


I  saw  lately  in  a  BeHew,  some  extracts  from 
a  new  poem,  c^ed  the  Village  Curate ;  aend  it 
me.  I  want  likewise  a  cheap  copy  of  The 
World.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  young  poet,  who 
does  me  the  honour  to  mention  me  so  kindly  in 
his  works,  please  give  him  my  best  thaaka  for  the 
copy  of  his  book — ^I  shall  write  him«  my  first 
leisure  hour.  I  like  his  poetry  much,  but  I 
think  his  style  in  prose  quite  astonishing. 

Tour  book  oame  safe,  and  I  am  going  to 
trouble  you  with  further  oommissiona.  I  call  it 
troubling  you, — ^because  I  want  only,  books; 
the  cheapest  way,  the  best ;  so  yon  may  have 
to  hunt  for  them  in  the  evening  auctions.  I 
want  Smollette*s  works,  for  the  sake  of  his  in- 
comparable humour.  I  hare  already  Boderick 
Bandom,  and  Humphrey  Clinker. — ^Peregrine 
Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  and  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  I  still  want ;  but  as  I  said,  the 
veriest  ordinary  copies  will  serve  me.  I  am 
nice  only  in  the  appearance  of  my  poets.  I 
forget  the  price  of  Cowper's  Poems,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, I  must  have  them.  I  saw  the  other  day, 
proposals  for  a  publication,  entitied  *'Banks*s 
new  and  complete  Christian's  Family  Bible," 
printed  for  C.  Cooke,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
— He  promises  at  least,  to  g^ve  in  the  work,  I 
think  it  is  three  hundred  and  odd  engravings,  to 
which  he  has  put  the  names  of  the  first  artists 
in  London. — You  will  know  the  character  of  the 
performance,  as  some  numbers  of  it  are  pub- 
lished; and  if  it  is  really  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  set  me  down  as  a  subscriber,  and  send  me 
the  published  numbers. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  your  first  leisure 
minute,  and  trust  me  you  shall  in  future  hare  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  silence.  The  daxsling 
perplexity  of  novelty  will  dissipate  and  leave 
me  to  pursue  my  course  in  the  quiet  patli  of 
methodical  routine.  K  B 


CLXxxvn. 

TO  MB.  W.  NICOL. 

[The  poet  has  recorded  this  unlooked-for  death  of  the 
Dominie's  mare  in  some  hasty  verses,  .which  are  not 
much  superior  to  the  subject.] 

ElUtland,  FA,  9fA,  1790. 
Mt  dsab  Sib, 
That  d~nmed  mare  of  yours  is  dead.   I  would 
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Ireely  have  given  her  price  to  have  saTed  her ; 
she  has  vexed  me  beyond  description.  Indebted 
as  I  was  to  your  goodness  beyond  what  I  can 
ever  repay,  I  eagerly  grasped  at  your  offer  to 
have  the  mare  with  me.  That  I  might  at  least 
show  my  readiness  in  wishing  to  be  gratefbl,  I 
took  every  care  of  her  in  my  power.  She  was 
never  crossed  for  riding  above  half  a  score  of 
times  by  me  or  in  my  keeping.  I  drew  her  in 
the  plough,  one  of  three,  for  one  poor  week.  I 
refused  fifty-five  shillings  for  her,  which  was 
the  highest  bode  I  could  squeeze  for  her.  I  fed 
her  up  and  had  her  in  fine  order  for  Dumfries 
fair;  when  four  or  five  days  before  the  fair, 
she  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  disorder 
in  the  sinews,  or  somewhere  in  the  bones  of  the 
neck ;  with  a  weakness  or  total  want  of  power 
in  her  fiUets,  and  in  short  the  whole  vertebrsB 
of  her  spine  seemed  to  be  diseased  and  un- 
hinged, and  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  in  spite 
of  the  two  best  farriers  in  the  country,  she  died 
and  be  d-mned  to  her !  The  farriers  said  that 
she  had  been  quite  strained  in  the  fillets  be- 
yond cure  before  you  had  bought  her ;  and  that 
the  poor  devil,  though  she  might  keep  a  little 
flesh,  had  been  jaded  and  quite  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  oppression.  While  she  was  with  me, 
she  was  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  assure  yon, 
my  much  valued  friend,  everything  was  done 
for  her  that  could  be  done ;  and  the  accident 
has  vexed  me  to  the  heart  In  fact  I  could  not 
pluck  up  spirits  to  write  to  you,  on  account  of 
the  unfortunate  business. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  country.  Our  the- 
atrical company,  of  which  you  must  have  heard, 
leave  us  this  week. — Their  merit  and  character 
are  indeed  very  great,  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
private  life;  not  a  worthless  creature  among 
them ;  and  their  encouragement  has  been  ac- 
cordingly. Their  usual  run  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds  a  night:  seldom  less  than 
the  one,  and  the  house  will  hold  no  more  than 
the  other.  There  have  been  repeated  instances 
of  sending  away  six,  and  eight,  and  ten  pounds 
a  night  for  want  of  room.  A  new  theatre  is  to 
be  built  by  subscription ;  the  first  stone  is  to  be 
laid  on  Friday  first  to  come.  Three  hundred 
guineas  have  been  raised  by  thirty  subscribers, 
and  thirty  more  might  have  been  got  if  wanted. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Sutherland,  was  introduced 
to  me  by  a  friend  f^om  Ayr ;  and  a  worthier  or 
cleverer  fellow  I  have  rarely  met  with.  Some 
of  our  clergy  have  slipt  in  by  stealth  now  and 


then ;  but  they  have  got  up  a  farce  of  their  own* 
Ton  must  have  heard  how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson 
of  Kirkmahoe,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
Patrick  of  Dunscore,  and  the  rest  of  that  fac- 
tion, have  accused  in  formal  process,  the  un- 
fortunate and  Rev.  Mr.  Heron,  of  Kirkgnnzeon, 
that  in  ordaining  Mr.  Nielsen  to  the  cure  of 
souls  in  £irkbean,  he,  the  said  Heron,  feloni- 
ously and  treasonably  bound  the  said  Kielson  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  to  far  at  it  wot  agruahU 
to  reason  and  the  teord  of  Ood! 

Mrs.  B.  begs  to  be  remembered  most  grate- 
fully to  you.  Little  Bobby  and  Frank  are 
charmingly  well  and  healthy.  I  am  jaded  to 
death  with  fatigue.  For  these  two  or  three 
months,  on  an  average,  I  have  not  ridden  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  per  week.  I  have  done 
little  in  the  poetic  way.  I  have  given  Mr. 
Sutherland  two  Prologues ;  one  of  which  was 
delivered  last  week.  I  have  likewise  strung 
four  or  five  barbarous  stanzas,  to  the  tune  of 
Chevy  Chase,  by  way  of  Elegy  on  your  poor  un- 
fortunate mare,  beginning  (the  name  she  got 
here  was  Peg  Nicholson) 

''Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
As  ever  trod  on  aim ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn." 

My  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Nicol,  and  little 
Neddy,  and  all  the  family ;  I  hope  Ned  is  a  good 
•cholar,  and  will  come  out  to  gather  nuts  and 
apples  with  me  next  harvest  R.  B. 


cLXXxyin. 


TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[Barm  looks  back  with  •omething  of  regret  to  the  days 
of  rich  dinners  and  flowing  wine-caps  which  he  experi* 
enced  in  Edinbaigh.  Alexander  Canningham  and  his 
unhappy  loves  are  recorded  in  that  fine  song,  "  Had  I  a 
cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore.'*] 

EUUland,  \Zih  February,  1790. 
I  BIO  your  pardon,  my  dear  and  much  valued 
friend,  for  writing  to  you  on  this  rery  unfashion- 
able, unsightly  sheet— 

"  My  poverty  bat  not  my  will  consents." 
But  to  make  amends,  since  of  modish  post  I 
have  none,  except  one  poor  widowed  half-sheet 
of  gilt,  which  lies  in  my  drawer  among  my  ple- 
beian foors-cap  pages,  like  the  widow  of  a  man 
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of  fasliion,  whom  that  onpolite  Bcoondrel,  Ke- 
ceBsity,  has  driven  from  Burgundy  and  Pine- 
apple, to  a  dish  of  Bohea,  with  the  scandal- 
bearing  help-mate  of  *a  yillage-priest ;  or  a  glass 
of  whisky-toddy,  with  a  ruby-nosed  yoke-fellow 
of  a  foot-padding  exciseman^I  make  a  tow  to 
enclose  this  sheet-Aill  of  epistolary  fragments 
in  that  my  only  scrap  of  gilt  paper. 

I  am  indeed  your  unworthy  debtor  for  three 
friendly  letters.  I  ought  to  have  written  to 
you  long  ere  now,  but  it  is  a  literal  fact,  I  have 
scarcely  a  spare  moment  It  is  not  that  I  tciU 
not  write  to  you ;  Miss  Burnet  is  not  more  dear 
to  her  guardian  angel,  nor  his  grace  the  Buke 
of  Queensbury  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than 
my  friend  Cunningham  to  me.  It  is  not  that  I 
cannot  write  to  you ;  should  you  doubt  it,  take 
the  following  fragment,  which  was  intended  for 
you  some  time  ago,  and  be  conyinced  that  I 
can  antithetize  sentiment,  and  cireumvoliUe  pe- 
riods, as  well  as  any  coiner  of  phrase  in  the 
regions  of  philology. 

December,  1789. 
Mt  dbab  Cunningham, 

Where  are  you  ?  And  what  are  you  doing  ? 
Can  you  be  that  son  of  lerity,  who  takes  up  a 
friendship  as  he  takes  up  a  fashion ;  or  are  you, 
like  some  other  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the 
world,  the  rictim  of  indolence,  laden  with  fet- 
ters of  ever-increasing  weight  7 

What  strange  beings  we  are  I  Since  we  have 
a  portion  of  conscious  existence,  equally  capable 
of  enjoying  pleasure,  happiness,  and  rapture, 
or  of  suffering  p&in,  wretchedness,  and  misery, 
it  is  surely  worthy  of  an  inquiry,  whether  there 
be  not  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  life ;  whether 
method,  economy,  and  fertility  of  expedients  be 
not  applicable  to  enjoyment,  and  whether  there 
be  not  a  want  of  dexterity  in  pleasure,  which 
renders  our  little  scantling  of  happiness  still 
less ;  and  a  profuseness,  an  intoxication  in  bliss, 
which  leads  to  satiety,  disgust,  and  self-abhor- 
rence. There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  health, 
talents,  character,  decent  competency,  respec- 
table friends,  are  real  substantial  blessings; 
and  yet  do  we  not  daily  see  those  who  enjoy 
many  or  all  of  these  good  things  contrive  not- 
withstanding to  be  as  unhappy  as  others  to 
whose  lot  few  of  them  have  fallen  T  I  believe 
one  great  source  of  this  mistake  or  misconduct 
is  owing  to  a  certain  stimulus,  with  us  called 
ambition,  which  goads  us  up  the  hill  of  life,  not 
as  we  ascend  other  eminences,  for  the  laudable 


curiosity  of  riewing  an  extended  landscape, 
but  rather  for'  the  dishonest  pride  of  look- 
ing down  on  others  of  our  fellow-creatures^ 
seemingly  diminutive  in  humbler  stations,  &c 
&c. 

Sunday,  14M  February,  1790. 

QoD  help  me !  I  am  now  obliged  to 
"  Join  night  to  day,  and  Sanday  to  the  w«6k.'*i 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  orthodox  faith  of 
these  churches,  I  am  d-mned  past  redemption, 
and  what  is  worse,  d-mned  to  all  eternity.  I 
am  deeply  read  in  Boston's  Four-fold  State, 
Marshal  on  Sanctification,  Guthrie's  Trial  of  a 
Saving  Interest,  &c. ;  but  **  there  is  no  balm  in 
Gil ead,  there  is  no  physician  there,"  for  me;  so 
I  shall  e'en  turn  Arminian,  and  trust  to  *' sin- 
cere though  imperfect  obedience." 

Tuaday,  16fA. 

Luckily  for  me,  I  was  prevented  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  knotty  point  at  which  I  had  just 
made  a  full  stop.  All  my  fears  and  care  are 
of  this  world:  if  there  is  another,  an  honest 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  hate  a  man 
that  wishes  to  be  a  Deist :  but  I  fear,  every  fair, 
unprejudiced  inquirer  must  in  some  degree  be 
a  sceptic.  It  is  not  that  there  are  any  very  stag- 
gering arguments  against  the  immortality  of 
man;  but  like  electricity,  phlogiston,  &c.,  the 
subject  is  so  involved  in  darkness,  that  we  want 
data  to  go  upon.  One  thing  frightens  me  much : 
that  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  seems  too  good  new$ 
to  be  true.  That  we  are  to  enter  into  a  new 
scene  of  existence,  where,  exempt  from  want 
and  pain,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  and  our 
friends  without  satiety  or  separation — how  much 
should  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  could  fully 
assure  me  that  this  was  certain ! 

My  time  is  once  more  expired.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Cleghom  soon.  God  bless  him  and  all 
his  concerns!  And  may  all  the  powers  that 
preside  over  conriviality  and  friendship,  be  pre- 
sent with  all  their  kindest  influence,  when  the 
bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Syme,  and  you  meet !  I  irish 
I  could  also  maj^e  one. 

Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  Whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  gentle, 
whatsoever  things  are  charitable,  whatsoever 
things  are  kind,  think  on  these  things,  and 
think  on  R.  B. 

1  Yoang.    SaHr$  on  Wotntm. 


OP  KOBEKT  BURNS. 


OLXXXIX. 

TO  MB.   PETER  HILL. 

[That  BaiiM  turned  at  thJi  tiim  his  thonghta  on  the 
Ununa,  this  order  to  his  bookseller  for  dramatie  works, 
as  well  as  his  attendance  at  the  Domfries  theatre,  sflbrd 
proof.] 

midand,  2d  March,  1790. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  MonUand  Friendly 
Society,  it  was  resoWed  to  augment  their  library 
by  the  following  books,  which  you  are  to  send 
us  as  soon  as  possible:  —  The  Mirror,  The 
Lounger,  Man  of  Feeling,  Man  of  the  World, 
(these,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  haye  by  the 
first  carrier),  Knox's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; Rae's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715; 
any  good  history  of  the  rebellion  in  1745;  A 
Display  of  the  Secession  Act  and  Testimony,  by 
Mr.  Gibb;  Hervey's  Meditations;  Beveridge's 
Thoughts ;  and  another  copy  of  Watson's  Body 
of  Divinity. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  Masterton  three  or  four 
months  ago,  to  pay  some  money  he  owed  me  into 
your  hands,  and  lately  I  wrote  to  you  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  I  have  heard  from  taeither  one  or 
other  of  you. 

In  addition  to  the  books  I  commissioned  in 
my  last,  I  want  yery  much  An  Index  to  the  Ex- 
cise Laws,  or  an  Abridgment  of  all  the  Statutes 
now  in  force  relatiye  to  the  Excise,  by  Jellinger 
Symons;  I  want  three  copies  of  this  book :  if  it 
is  now  to  be  had,  cheap  or  dear,  get  it  for  me. 
An  honest  country  neighbour  of  mine  wants  too 
a  Family  Bible,  the  larger  the  better;  but 
second-handed,  for  he  does  not  choose  to  give 
above  ten  shillings  for  the  book.  I  want  like- 
wise fqr  myself,  as  you  can  pick  them  up,  second- 
handed  or  cheap,  copies  of  Otway's  Dramatic 
Works,  Ben  Jonson's,  Dryden's,  Cbngreve's, 
Wycherley's,  Vanbrugh's,  Gibber's,  or  any  dra- 
matic works  of  the  more  modern,  Macklin,  Gar- 
rick,  Foote,  Colman,  or  Sheridan.  A  good  copy 
too  of  Moliere,  in  French,  I  much  want.  Any 
other  good  dramatic  authors  in  that  language  I 
want  also ;  but  comic  authors,  chiefly,  though  I 
should  wish  to  have  Racine,  Comeille,  and  Vol- 
taire too.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  all,  or  any  of 
these,  but  if  .you  accidentally  meet  with  them 
very  cheap,  get  them  for  me. 

And  n<^  to  quit  the  dry  walk  of  business,  how 
do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  and  how  ia  Mrs. 
Hill  7  I  trust,  if  now  and  then  not  so  eUganUy 
handsome,  at  least  as  amiable,  and  sings  as 
divinely  as  ever.    My  good  wife  too  has  a 


charming  « wood-note  wild;"  now  could  w« 

four , 

I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  this  vUe  world, 
for  one  thing.  Mankind  are  by  nature  benevo- 
lent creatures,  except  in  a  few  scoundrelly  in- 
stances. I  do  not  think  that  avarice  of  the  good 
things  we  chance  to  have,  is  bom  with  us;  but 
we  are  placed  here  amid  so  much  nakedness,  and 
hunger,  and  poverty,  and  want,  that  we  are  under 
a  cursed  necessity  of  studying  selhshness,  in 
order  that  we  may  exist  I  Still  there  are,  in 
every  age,  a  few  souls,  that  all  the  wants  and 
woes  of  life  cannot  debase  to  selfishness,  or  even 
to  the  necessary  alloy  of  caution  and  prudence. 
If  ever  I  am  in  danger  of  vanity,  it  is  when  I 
contemplate  myself  on  this  side  of  my  disposition 
and  character.  God  know«  I  am  no  saint ;  I 
have  a  whole  host  of  follies  and  sin,  to  answer 
for ;  but  if  I  could,  and  I  believe  I  do  it  as  far 
as  I  can,  I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all 
eyes. 

Adieu! 

B.B 


0X0. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Barns  says,  in  this  letter, 
he  had  just  met  with  the  Mirror  and  Loangerfor  the  first 
time :  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  before  a 
generous  article  was  dedicated  by  Mackenzie,  the  editor, 
to  the  Poems  of  Bums,  and  to  this  the  poet  oAen  alludes 
in  liis  correspondence.] 

JSaUland,  lO^A  April,  1790. 
I  HAVB  just  now,  my  ever  honoured  friend, 
enjoyed  a  very  high  luxury,  in  reading  a  paper 
of  the  Lounger.  You  know  my  national  preju- 
dices. I  had  often  read  and  admired  the  Spec- 
tator, Adventurer,  Rambler,  and  World;  but 
still  with  a  certain  regret,  that  they  were  so 
thoroughly  and  entirely  English.  Alas  I  have  I 
often  said  to  myself,  what  are  all  the  boasted 
advantages  which  my  country  reaps  from  the 
union,  that  can  counterbalance  the  annihilation 
of  her  independence,  and  oven  her  very  name  I 
I  often  repeat  that  couplet  of  my  favourite  poet, 
Goldsmith — 

" States  of  native  liberty  possest, 

Tho*  very  poor,  may  yet  be  very  West.**" 

Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  common 

terms,  <' English  ambassador,  English  court,'' 

I  &c»    And  I  am  out  of  all  patience  to  see  that 
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•quiToeal  ohftnoter,  Hsstings,  impeached  bj 
"the  Commons  of  England.''    Tell  me»   my 
friend,  is  this  weak  prejudice  ?    I  believe  in  my 
conscience  sach  ideas  as  *'  my  country ;  her  in- 
dependence ;  her  honour ;  the  illustrious  names 
that  mark  the  history  of  my  natiTe  land ;"  &c. 
-—I  believe  these,  among  your  mm  of  the  world, 
men  who  in  fact  guide  for  the  most  part  and 
govern  our  world,  are  looked  on  as  so  many  mo- 
difications of  wrongheadedness.     They  know 
the  use  of  bawling  out  such  terms,  to  rouse  or 
lead  THE  KABBLB ;  but  for  their  own  private  use, 
with   almost  all  the  able  etateemen  that  ever 
existed,  or  now  exist,  when  they  talk  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  only  mean  proper  and  im- 
proper ;  and  their  measure  of  conduct  is,  not 
what  they  OUGHT,  but  what  they  !>▲&■.    For 
the  truth  of  this  I  shall  not  ransack  the  history 
of  nations,  but  appeal  to  one  <tf  the  ablest 
judges  of  men  that  ever  lived— the  celebrated 
£arl  of  Chesterfield.    In  fact,  a  man  who  could 
thoroughly  control  his  vices  whenever  they  in- 
terfered with  his  interests,  and  who  could  com- 
pletely put  on  the  appearance  of  every  virtue 
as  often  as  it  suited  his  purposes,  is,  on  the 
Stanhopean  plan,  the  perfect  man;  a  man  to 
lead  nations.    But  are  great  abilities,  complete 
without  a  flaw,  and  polished  without  a  blemish, 
the  standard  of  human  excellence  ?    This  is 
certainly  the  staunch  opinion  of  men  of  the  world; 
but  I  call  on  honour,  virtue,  and  worth,  to  give 
the  Stygian  doctrine  a  loud  negative !    How- 
ever, this  must  be  allowed,  that,  if  you  abstract 
ft-om  man  the  idea  of  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave,  then  the  true  measure  of  human  conduct 
is,  proper  and  improper:  virtue  and  vice,  as  dis- 
positions of  the  heart,  are,  in  that  case,  of  scarce- 
ly the  same  import  and  value  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  harmony  and  discord  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  sound ;  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
like  a  nice  ear  for  music,  though  it  may  some- 
times give  the  possessor  an  ecstasy  unknown  to 
the  coarser  organs  of  the  herd,  yet,  considering 
the  harsh  gratings,  and  inharmonic  jars,  in  this 
ill-tuned  state  of  being,  it  is  odds  but  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  as  happy,  and  certainly  would 
be  as  much  respected  by  the  true  judges  of 
society  as  it  would  then  stand,  without  either  a 
good  ear  or  a  good  heart 

You  must  know  I  have  just  met  with  the 
Mirror  and  Lounger  for  the  first  time,  and  I  am 
quite  in  raptures  with  them ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  of  some  of  the  pavers. 


The  one  I  have  just  read,  LQ|inger,  No.  61,  hai 
cost  me  more  honest  tears  than  anything  I  have 
read  of  a  long  time.  Mackenzie  has  been  called 
the  Addison  of  the  Scots,  and  in  my  opinioBy 
Addison  would  not  be  hurt  at  the  comparison. 
If  he  has  not  Addison's  exquisite  humour,  he  as 
certainly  outdoes  him  in  the  tender  and  the  pa- 
thetic. His  Man  of  Feeling  (but  I  am  not 
counsel  learned  in  the  laws  of  criticism)  I  esti- 
mate as  the  first  performance  in  its  kind  I  ever 
saw.  From  what  book,  moral  or  even  pious, 
will  the  susceptible  young  mind  receive  impres- 
sions more  congenial  to  humanity  and  kindness, 
generosity  and  benevolence ;  in  short,  more  of 
all  that  ennobles  the  soul  to  herself,  or  endears 
her  to  others — than  from  the  simple  afifecting 
tale  of  poor  Harleyt 

Still,  with  all  my  admiration  of  Mackenzie's 
writings,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  the  fittest 
reading  for  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  set 
out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  his  way  into  life. 
Do  not  you  think,  Madam,  that  among  the  few 
favoured  of  heaven  in  the  structure  of  th«r 
minds  (for  such  there  certainly  are)  there  may 
be  a  purity,  a  tenderness,  a  dignity,  an  elegance 
of  soul,  which  are  of  no  use,  nay,  in  some  degree, 
absolutely  disqualifying  for  the  truly  important 
business  of  making  a  man's  way  into  life  ?  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  my  gallant  young  friend, 
A******,  is  very  much  under  these  dis- 
qualifications ;  and  for  the  young  females  of  a 
family  I  could  mention,  well  may  they  excite 
parental  solicitude,  for  I,  a  common  acquaint- 
ance, or  as  my  vanity  will  have  it,  an  humble 
friend,  have  often  trembled  for  a  turn  of  mind 
which  may  render  them  eminently  happy — or 
peculiarly  miserable ! 

I  have  been  manufacturing  some  verses  late- 
ly ;  but  when  I  have  got  the  most  hurried  sea- 
son of  excise  business  over,  I  hope  to  have  more 
leisure  to  transcribe  anything  that  may  show 
how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
Yours,  &c. 

R.B. 


CXOI. 

TO  COLLECTOB  MITCHELL. 

[Oolleetor  Mitchell  was  a  kind  and  eonriderate  gentle 
man :  to  his  grandion,  Mr.  John  Campbel^  sargeon,  in 
Aberdeen,  I  owe  thii  charaeteristie  letter.] 


Sib, 


£UisUmd,  1790. 


I  SHALL  not  fail  to  wait  on  Captain  Riddel 
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to-night — ^I  wish  a^d  pray  that  the  goddess  of 
justice  herself  would  appear  to-morrow  among 
our  hon.  gentlemen,  merely  to  c^ve  them  a  word 
in  their  ear  that  mercy  to  the  thief  is  ii^nstioe 
to  the  honest  man.  For  my  part  I  have  gal- 
loped oTer  my  ten  parishes  these  four  days, 
nntil  this  moment  that  I  am  Just  alighted,  or 
rather,  that  my  poor  jackass-skeleton  of  a 
horse  has  let  me  down ;  for  the  miserable  deTU 
has  been  on  his  knees  half  a  score  of  times 
within  the  last  twenty  miles,  telling  me  in  his 
own  way,  <  Behold,  am  not  I  thy  faithful  jade 
of  a  horse,  on  which  thou  hast  ridden  these 
many  years !' 

In  short.  Sir,  I  haye  broke  my  horse's  wind, 
and  almost  broke  my  own  neck,  besides  some 
injaries  in  a  part  that  shall  be  nameless,  owing 
to  a  hard-hearted  stone  for  a  saddle.  I  find 
that  eyery  offender  has  so  many  great  men  to 
espouse  his  cause,  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  I  am  committed  to  the  strong  hold  of  the 
law  to-morrow  for  insolence  to  the  dear  friends 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble 
R.  B. 


oxai. 

TO  DR.   MOORE. 

[The  ■onnetfl  allodad  to  by  Barns  were  thoee  of  Char- 
lotte Smith :  tin  poet's  copy  is  now  before  me,  with  a 
few  marks  of  his  pen  on  the  margins.] 

Dumfria^  Exeiae-Offke,  14th  Jvly,  1790. 
Sib, 
CoMixa  into  town  this  morning,  to  attend  my 
duty  in  this  oflBce,  it  being  collection-day,  I  met 
with  a  gentleman  who  tells  me  he  is  on  his  way 
to  London ;  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you,  as  franking  is  at  present  under  a  tem- 
porary death.  I  shall  have  some  snatches  of 
leisure  through  the  day,  amid  our  horrid  busi- 
ness and  bustle,  and  I  shall  improve  them  as 
well  as  I  can ;  but  let  my  letter  be  as  stupid  as 
*****••♦*,  as  miscellaneous  as  a  news- 
paper, as  short  as  a  hungry  grace-before-meat, 
or  as  long  as  a  law-paper  in  the  Douglas  cause ; 
as  ill-spelt  as  country  John's  billet-doux,  or  as  un- 
sightly a  scrawl  as  Betty  Byre-Mucker's  answer 
to  it;  I  hope,  considering  circumstances,  you 
will  forgive  it;  and  as  it  will  put  you  to  no 
expense  of  postage,  I  shall  have  the  less  reflec- 
tion about  it. 


I  am  sadly  ungrateful  in  not  returning  you 
my  thanks  for  your  most  valuable  present,  ^e- 
Uico,  In  fact,  you  are  in  some  degree  blameable 
for  my  neglect.  Tou  were  pleased  to  express  a 
wish  for  my  opinion  of  the  work,  which  so  flat- 
tered me,  that  nothing  less  would  serve  my 
overweeotlng  fancy,  than  a  formal  criticism  on 
the  book.  In  fact,  I  have  gravely  planned  % 
comparative  view  <A  you.  Fielding,  Richardson, 
and  Smollett,  in  your  different  qualities  and 
merits  as  novel-writers.  This,  I  own,  betrays 
my  ridiculous  vanity,  and  I  may  probably  never 
bring  the  business  to  bear ;  and  I  am  fond  of 
the  spirit  young  Elihu  shows  in  the  book  of 
Job^"  And  I  said,  I  will  also  declare  my  opi- 
nion," I  have  quite  disfigured  my  copy  of  the 
book  with  my  annotations.  I  never  take  it  up 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  my  pencil,  and 
marking  with  aeterisms,  parentheses,  &e.,  wher- 
ever I  meet  with  an  original  thought,  a  nervous 
remark  on  life  and  manners,  a  remarkable  well- 
tumed  period,  or  a  character  sketched  with  un- 
common precision. 

Though  I  should  hardly  think  of  fairly  wri- 
ting out  my  *'  Comparative  View,"  I  shall  cer- 
tainly trouble  you  with  my  remarks,  such  as 
they  are. 

I  have  just  received  Arom  my  gentleman  that 
horrid  summons  in  the  book  of  Revelations — 
<*  That  time  shall  be  no  more !" 

The  little  collection  of  sonnets  have  some 
charming  poetry  in  them.  If  indeed  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  fair  author  for  the  book,  and  not, 
as  I  rather  suspect,  to  a  celebrated  author  of 
the  other  sex,  I  should  certainly  have  written  to 
the  lady,  with  my  grateful  acknowledgments^ 
and  my  own  ideas  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  her  pieces.  I  would  do  this  last,  not  from 
any  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  remarks  could 
be  of  much  consequence  to  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
merely  from  my  own  feelings  as  an  author,  doing 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  R.  B. 


oxcm. 

TO  MR.   MURDOCH, 

TIAOHBB  or  P&BKOB,  LONDON. 

[The  acoonnt  of  himself,  promised  to  Mnrdoeh  by 
Burns,  was  never  written.] 

EUieland,Julyl^,nW. 
Mt  deab  Sib, 

I  BECEiYBD  a  letter  from  you  a  long  time  ago. 
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but  unfortimately,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my 
peregrinations  and  jonmeyings  through  Scoi> 
land,  I  mislaid  or  lost  it,  and  by  consequence 
your  direction  along  with  it.  Luckily  my  good 
star  brought  me  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who,  I  understand,  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours : 
and  by  his  means  and  mediation  I  hope  to  re- 
place that  link  which  my  unfortunate  negligence 
had  BO  unluckily  broke  in  the  chain  of  our  cor- 
respondence. I  was  the  more  Texed  at  the  Tile 
accident,  as  my  brother  William,  a  journeyman 
saddler,  has  been  for  some  time  in  London ;  and 
wished  above  all  things  for  your  direction,  that 
he  might  have  paid  his  respects  to  his  father's 
friend. 

His  last  address  he  sent  me  was,  **  Wm.  Bums, 
at  Mr.  Barber's,  saddler,  No.  181,  Strand."  1 
writ  him  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  neglected  to  ask 
him  for  your  address ;  so,  if  you  find  a  spare 
half-minute,  please  let  my  brother  know  by  a 
card  where  and  when  he  will  find  you,  and  the 
poor  fellow  will  joyfully  wait  on  you,  as  one  of 
the  few  suryiying  friends  of  the  man  whose 
name,  and  Christian  name  too,  he  has  the  honour 
to  bear. 

The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be  a  long 
one.  I  haye  much  to  tell  you  of  "  hair-breadth 
'scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach,"  with 
all  the  eyentful  history  of  a  life,  the  early  years 
of  which  owed  so  much  to  your  kind  tutorage ; 
but  this  at  an  hour  of  leisure.  My  kindest  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Murdoch  and  family. 
I  am  eyer,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  friend, 

B.B. 


OXOIV. 

TO  MR.  M'MURDO. 

[This  hasty  note  was  accompanied  by  the  aplendid  elegy 
on  Matthew  Henderson,  and  no  one  conld  better  feel  than 
M'MurdOf  to  whom  it  ia  addreued,  the  difference  between 
the  music  of  yerse  and  the  dangoar  of  politics.] 

BlUsland,  2d  Aufftut,  1790. 
SiE, 
Now  that  you  are  oyer  with  the  sirens  of  Flat- 
tery, the  harpies  of  Corruption,  and  the  fdries 
3f  Ambition,  these  infernal  deities,  that  on  all 
sides,  and  in  all  parties,  preside  oyer  the  yilla- 
nous  business  of  politics,  permit  a  rustic  muse  of 
your  acquaintance  to  do  her  best  to  soothe  you 
with  a  song.— 


Tou  knew  Henderson~I  hare  not  flattered 
his  memory. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  humble  serrant, 
B.B. 


cxcv. 

TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[Inqaines  haye  been  mode  an  yain  after  the  Bame  of 
Bnms's  ci-deyant  friend,  who  had  so  deeply  wounded  his 
feelings.] 

8^  Aufftut,  1790. 
Dear  Madam, 

Amu  a  long  day's  toil,  plfigue,  and  care,  I 
sit  down  to  write  to  you.  Ask  me  not  why  I 
haye  delayed  it  so  long  1  It  was  owing  to  hurry, 
indolence,  and  fifty  other  things ;  in  short  to  any- 
thing—but forgetfulness  of  laplut  ainuUde  dt  son 
%ett.  By  the  bye,  you  are  indebted  your  best 
courtesy  to  me  for  this  last  compliment ;  as  I 
pay  it  from  n^  sincere  conyiction  of  its  truth — 
a  quality  rather  rare  in  compliments  of  these 
grinning,  bowing,  scraping  times. 

Well,  I  hope  writing  to  you  will  ease  a  little 
my  troubled  soul.  Sorely  has  it  been  bruised 
to-day!  A  ci-deyant  friend  of  mine,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  has  giyen  my 
feelings  a  wound  that  I  perceiye  will  gangrene 
dangerously  ere  it  cure.  He  has  wounded  my 
pride  I  B.  K 


OXCVI. 

TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

["  The  strain  of  inyective,"  says  the  judicious  Cnrrie, 
of  this  letter,  *<  goes  on  some  time  longer  in  the  style  in 
which  our  bard  was  too  apt  to  indulge,  and  of  which  the 
reader  has  already  seen  so  much.'*] 

miiskmd,  SthAugtut^  1790. 

FoROivK  me,  my  once  dear,  and  eyer  dear 
Ariend,  my  seeming  negligence.  You  cannot  sit 
down  and  fancy  the  busy  life  I  lead. 

I  laid  down  my  goofte-feather  to  beat  my 
brains  for  an  apt  simile,  and  had  some  thoughts 
of  a  country  grannum  at  a  family  christening : 
a  bride  on  the  market-day  before  her  marriage; 
or  a  tayem-keeper  at  an  election-dinner ;  but 
the  resemblance  that  hits  m^  fancy  best  is,  thai 
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blaokgaard  miscreant,  Satan,  who  roams  abont 
like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking,  tearching  whom  he 
may  deTOur.  Howeyer,  tosse^  abont  as  I  am,  if 
I  choose  (and  who  would  not  choose)  to  bind 
down  with  the  crampets  of  attention  the  brazen 
foundation  of  integrity,  I  may  rear  np  the  snper- 
stmctnre  of  Independence,  and  from  its  daring 
turrets  bid  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate.  And 
is  not  this  a  "consummation  dcTOutly  to  be 
wished?" 

"  Thy  tpirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ; 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart,  and  eagle-eye ! 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Norlieed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky !" 

Are  not  these  noble  yerses  ?  They  are  the 
introduction  of  Smollett's  Ode  to  Independence: 
if  you  haye  not  seen  the  poem,  I  will  send  it  to 
you. — How  wretched  is  the  man  that  hangs  on 
by  the  fayours  of  the  great  I  To  shrink  from 
eyery  dignity  of  man,  at  the  approach  of  a  lordly 
piece  of  self-consequence,  who,  amid  all  his 
tinsel  glitter,  and  stately  hauteur,  is  but  a 
creature  formed  as  thou  art — and  perhaps  not 
so  well  formed  as  thou  art— came  into  the  world 
a  puling  infant  as  thou  didst,  and  must  go  out 
of  it,  as  all  men  must,  a  naked  corse. 

B.  B. 


OXCVII. 

TO  BB.   ANDEBSON. 

[The  ^ntlemaa  to  whom  this  imperfect  note  is  ad- 
dressed was  Br.  James  Anderson,  a  well-known  agri- 
cultural and  miscellaneous  writer,  and  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  miscellany  called  the  Bee.] 

Sib, 

I  AM  much  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend,  Dr. 
Blacklock,  for  introducing  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
Dr.  Anderson's  celebrity ;  but  when  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  ask  my  assistance  in  your  proposed 
publication,  alas,  Sir !  you  might  as  well  think 
to  cheapen  a  little  honesty  at  the  sign  of  an 
adycoate's  wig,  or  humility  under  the  Geneya 
band.  I  am  a  miserable  hurried  deyil,  worn  to 
the  marrow  in  the  friction  of  holding  the  noses 
of  the  poor  publicans  to  the  grindstone  of  the 
excise!  and,  like  Milton's  Satan,  for  priyate 
reasons,  am  forced 

"  To  do  what  yet  though  damn'd  I  would  abhor." 
—and,  except  a  couplet  or  two  of  honest  exe- 
cration ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

B.  B. 


oxcvm. 

TO  WILLIAM  TYTLEB,  ESQ., 

or    WOODHOUSBLSS. 

p^illiam  Tytler  was  the  « reyered  defender  of  thi 
beauteous  Stuart"— «  man  of  genius  and  a  gentleman.] 

Lawn  Market,  AuffuH,  1790.  « 
Sib, 
Eholosbd  I  haye  sent  you  a  sample  of  the  old 
pieces  that  are  still  to  be  found  among  our  pea- 
santry in  the  west  I  had  once  a  great  many  of 
these  fragments,  and  some  of  these  here,  entire ; 
but  as  I  had  no  idea  then  that  anybody  cared 
for  them,  I  haye  forgotten  them.  I  inyariably 
hold  it  sacrilege  to  add  anything  of  my  own  to 
help  out  with  the  shattered  wrecks  of  these 
yenerable  old  compositions ;  but  they  haye  many 
yarious  readings.  If  you  haye  not  seen  these 
before,  I  Imow  they  will  flatter  your  true  old- 
style  Caledonian  feelings ;  at  any  rate  I  am  truly 
happy  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you 
how  sincerely  I  am,  reyered  Sir, 

Your  grateftilly  indebted  humble  seryant^ 

B.  B. 


CXOIX. 
TO  CBAUFOBB  TAIT,  ESQ., 

BDINBUBOB. 

[Margaret  Chalmers  had  now,  it  appears  by  this  .etter, 
become  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay :  her  A'iend,  Charlotte  Hamilton, 
bad  been  for  some  time  Mrs.  Adair,  of  Scarborough  : 
Miss  Nimmo  was  the  lady  who  introduced  Bums  to  the 
far-famed  Clarinda.] 

miUland,  Ibih  October,  1790.    * 
Bbab  Sib, 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
the  bearer,  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  a  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  haye  long  known  and  long  loyed.  His 
father,  whose  only  son  he  is,  has  a  decent  little 
property  in  Ayrshire,  and  has  bred  the  young 
man  to  the  law,  in  which  department  he  c^mes 
up  an  adyenturer  to  your  good  town.  I  shall 
give  you  my  friend's  character  in  two  words : 
as  to  his  head,  he  has  talents  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  for  common  life ;  as  to  his  heart, 
when  nature  had  kneaded  the  kindly  clay  that 
composes  it,  she  said,  « I  can  no  more." 

You,  my  good  Sir,  were  bom  under  kindef 
stars ;  but  your  fraternal  sympathy,  I  well  know 
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can  toter  into  the  feelings  of  the  yoong  man, 
who  goes  into  life  with  the  laudable  ambition  to 
do  something,  and  to  be  something  among  his 
fellow'creatures ;  but  whom  the  conscionsness 
of  friendless  obscurity  presses  to  the  earth,  and 
wounds  to  the  soull 

Even  the  fairest  of  his  Tirtues  are  against 
him.  That  independent  spirit,  and  that  ingenu- 
ous modesty,  qualities  inseparable  from  a  noble 
mind,  are,  with  the  million,  circumstances  not 
a  little  disqualifying.  What  pleasure  is  in  the 
power  of  the  fortunate  and  the  happy,  by  their 
notice  ^nd  patronage,  to  brighten  the  counte- 
nance and  glad  the  heart  of  such  depressed 
youth  I  I  am  not  so  angry  with  mankind  for 
their  deaf  economy  of  the  purse : — ^the  goods  of 
this  world  cannot  be  divided  without  being  les- 
sened— ^but  why  be  a  niggard  of  that  which 
bestows  bliss  on  a  fellow-creature,  yet  takes  no- 
thing from  our  own  means  of  eigoymentt  We 
wrap  ourseWes  up  in  the  cloak  of  our  own 
better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our  eyes,  lest  the 
wants  and  woes  of  our  brother-mortals  should 
disturb  the  selish  apathy  of  our  souls  I 

I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  asking  a 
favour.  That  indirect  address,  that  insinuating 
implication,  which,  without  any  positive  request, 
plainly  expresses  your  wish,  is  a  talent  not  to 
be  acquired  at  a  plough-tail.  Tell  me  then,  for 
you  can,  in  what  periphrasis  of  language,  in 
what  circumvolution  of  phrase,  I  shall  envelope, 
yet  not  conceal  this  plain  story. — *'My  dear 
Mr.  Tait,  my  friend  Mr.  Duncan,  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  is  a  young 
lad  of  your  own  profession,  and  a  gentleman  of 
much  modesty,  and  great  worth.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  him  in  the,  to 
him,  Important  consideration  of  getting  a  place ; 
but  at  all  events,  your  notice  and  acquaintance 
will  be  a  very  great  acquisition  to  him ;  and  I 
dare  pledge  myself  that  he  will  never  disgrace 
your  favour." 

Ton  may  possibly  be  surprised.  Sir,  at  such  a 
letter  from  me ;  'tis,  I  own,  in  the  usual  way  of 
calculating  these  matters,  more  than  our  ac- 
quaintance entitles  me  to;  but  my  answer  is 
short : — Of  all  the  men  at  your  time  of  life, 
whom  I  knew  in  Edinburgh,  you  are  the  most 
accessible  on  the  side  on  which  I  have  assailed 
you.  You  are  very  much  altered  indeed  from 
what  you  were  when  I  knew  you,  if  generosity 
point  the  path  you  will  not  tread,  or  humanity 
oall  to  you  in  vain.  | 


As  to  myself,  a  being  to  whose  interest  I  be> 
lieve  yon  are  still  a  weU-wisher;  I  am  h«re» 
breathing  at  all  times,  thinking  sometimes,  snd 
rhyming  now  and  then.  Every  sitnadon  has 
its  share  of  the  cares  and  pains  of  life,  and  my 
situation  I  am  persuaded  has  a  toil  ordinary 
allowance  of  its  pleasures  and  etgoymenta. 

My  best  compliments  to  your  father  and  Miss 
Tait  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  please  re- 
member me  in  the  solenm  league  and  covenant 
of  friendship  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay.  I  am  a  wretch 
for  not  writing  her;  but  I  am  so  hackneyed 
with  self-accusation  in  that  way,  that  my  con- 
science lies  in  my  bosom  with  scarce  the  sen- 
sibility of  an  oyster  in  its  shelL  Where  is  Lady 
M'Eenzie  ?  wherever  she  is,  God  bless  her !  I 
likewise  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton ;  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  family ;  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  when  you  are 
in  that  country.  Should  you  meet  with  Misa 
Nimmo,  please  remember  me  kindly  to  her. 

R.B. 


00. 


TO 


[Thia  letter  contaiiMd  the  Kirk's  Alann,  a  satire  wnttea 
to  help  the  cauee  of  Dr.  M*6ill,  who  recanted  Jua  bereev 
rather  than  be  removed  from  hie  kirk.] 

EUUland,  1790. 
Bbas  Sib, 
Whxthkb  in  the  way  of  my  trade  I  can  be 
of  any  senice  to  the  Rev.  Doctor,  is  I  fear  very 
doubtful.  Ajax*s  shield  consisted,!  think,  of 
seven  bull-hides  and  a  plate  of  brass,  which 
altogether  set  Hector*s  utmost  force  «t  defiance. 
Alas  t  I  am  not  a  Hector,  and  the  worthy  Doo- 
tor's  foes  are  as  securely  armed  as  Ajax  was. 
Ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  stupidity,  ma- 
levolence, self-conceit,  envy— all  strongly  bound 
in  a  massy  frame  of  brazen  impudence.  Good 
God,  Sir  I  to  such  a  shield,  humour  is  the  peck 
of  a  sparrow,  and  satire  the  pop-gun  of  a  school- 
boy. Creation-disgracing  scelerats  such  as  they, 
God  only  can  mend,  and  the  devil  only  can 
punish.  In  the  comprehending  way  of  Caligula, 
I  wish  they  all  had  but  one  neck.  I  feel  impo- 
tent as  a  child  to  the  ardour  of  my  wishes !  O 
for  a  withering  curse  to  blast  the  germins  of 
their  wicked  machinations  I  0  for  a  poisonous 
tornado,  winged  from  the  torrid  sone  of  Tar- 
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karnfl^  to  sweep  the  sprei^g  crop  of  their 
YilluuHiB  ooatriTaaeeti  to  the  lowest  hell  I 

B.  B. 


CCI. 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  po«C  wrote  out  several  copiei  of  Tain  o*  Shanter 
and  tent  them  to  his  friends,  requesting  their  oritieisins : 
he  wrote  few  poems  so  muTersally  applauded. 

ElUiland^  November,  1790. 

"  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
news  from  ft  far  country." 

Fate  has  long  owed  me  a  letter  of  good  news 
from  yon,  in  return  for  the  many  tidings  of  sor- 
row which  I  have  received.  In  this  instance  I 
most  cordially  obey  the  apostle — "  Bejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice" — ^for  me,  to  «n^  for  joy,  is 
no  new  thing;  but  to  preach  for  joy,  as  I  haye 
done  in  the  commencement  of  this  epistle,  is  a 
pitch  of  extravagant  rapture  to  which  I  never 
rose  before. 

I  read  your  letter — ^I  literally  jumped  for  joy 
— How  could  such  a  mercurial  creature  as  a 
poet  lumpishly  keep  his  seat  on  the  receipt  of 
the  best  news  from  his  best  friend.  I  seized 
my  gilt-headed  Wangee  rod,  an  instrument  in- 
dispensably necessary  in  my  left  hand,  in  the 
moment  of  inspiration  and  rapture ;  and  stride, 
stride — quick  and  quicker — out  skipt  I  among 
the  broomy  banks  of  Nith  to  muse  over  my  joy 
by  retail.  To  keep  within  the  bounds  of  prose 
was  impossible.  Mrs.  Little's  is  a  more  elegant, 
but  not  a  more  sincere  compliment  to  the  sweet 
little  fellow,  than  I,  extempore  almost,  poured 
out  to  him  jn  the  following  verses : — 

Sweet  floweret,  pledge  o*  meikle  love 

And  ward  o*  mony  a  prayer. 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  an*  fair. 
November  hirples  o'er  the  lea 

Chill  on  thy  lovely  form ; 
But  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  approbation  of 
my  Tarn  o*  Shanter,  which  you  express  in  your 
former  letter ;  though,  by  the  bye,  you  load  me 
in  that  said  letter  with  accusations  heavy  and 
many;  to  all  which  I  plead,  not  guilty  I  Tour 
book  is,  I  hear,  on  the  road  to  reach  me.    As 


to  printing  of  poetry,  when  you  prepare  it  for 
the  press,  you  have  only  to  spell  it  right,  and 
place  the  capital  letters  properly:  as  to  the 
punctuation,  the  printers  do  that  themselves. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Tom  o*  Shanter  ready  to  send 
you  by  the  first  opportunity :  it  is  too  heavy  to 
send  by  post. 

I  heard  of  Mr.  Corbet  lately.  He,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  recommendation,  is  most  sealons 
to  serve  me.  Please  favour  me  soon  with  an 
account  of  your  good  folks ;  if  Mrs.  H.  is  re- 
covering, and  the  young  gentleman  doing  welL 

&.B. 


con. 

TO  LADY  W.  M.  CONSTABLE. 

[The  present  allnded  to  was  a  gold  snnl'-boz,  with  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Mary  on  the  lid.] 

Mlisland,  llth  January,  1791. 
Mt  Labt, 
NoTHiKO  less  than  the  unlucky  accident  of 
having  lately  broken  my  right  arm,  could  have 
prevented  me,  the  moment  I  received  your  lady- 
ship's elegant  present  by  Mrs.  Miller,  from  re- 
turning you  my  warmest  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgments.  I  assure  your  ladyship,  I 
shall  set  it  apart — ^the  symbols  of  religion  shall 
only  be  more  sacred.  In  the  moment  of  poetic 
composition,  the  box  shall  be  my  inspiring 
genius.  When  I  would  breathe  the  compre- 
hensive wish  of  benevolence  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  I  shall  recollect  your  ladyship ;  when 
I  would  interest  my  fancy  in  the  distresses  in- 
cident to  humanity,  1  shall  remember  the  unfor^ 
tunate  Mary.  B.  B. 


ccin. 

TO  WILLIAM  DUNBAB,  W.  8. 

[This  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  from  Dunbar,  in 
which  the  witty  colonel  of  the  Crochallan  Fencibies 
supposed  the  poet  had  been  translated  to  Elysium  to  sing 
to  the  immortals,  as  his  voice  had  not  been  heard  of  late 
on  earth.] 

EOUland,  llth  January,  1791. 
I  AM  not  gone  to  Elysium,  most  noble  colonel, 
but  am  still  here  in  this  sublunary  world,  serv- 
ing my  God,  by  propagating  his  image,  and 
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honourmg  my  king  by  begetting  him  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  await  my 
friend.  May  the  thorns  of  care  noTcr  beset  his 
path  I  May  peace  be  an  inmate  of  his  boso^n, 
and  rapture  a  frequent  yisitor  of  his  soul !  May 
the  blood-hounds  of  misfortune  ncTer  track  his 
steps,  nor  the  screech-owl  of  sorrow  alarm  his 
dwelling  I  May  enjoyment  tell  thy  hours,  and 
pleasure  number  thy  days,  thou  friend  of  the 
bard  I  **  Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  be  he  that  curse th  thee ! !  !** 

As  a  ftirther  proof  that  I  am  still  in  the  land 
of  existence,  I  send  you  a  poem,  the  latest  I 
hare  composed.  I  hare  a  particular  reason  for 
wishing  you  only  to  show  it  to  select  friends, 
should  you  think  it  worthy  a  friend's  persual ; 
but  if,  at  your  first  leisure  hour,  you  will  favour 
me  with  your  opinion  of,  and  strictures  on  the 
performance,  it  will  be  an  additional  obligation 
on,  dear  Sir,  your  deeply  indebted  humble  ser- 
vant, R.  B. 


CCIV. 

TO  MR.   PETER  HILL. 

[The  poet*!  eloquent  apontrophe  to  poverty  has  no  little 
feeling  in  it:  he  beheld  the  money  which  his  poems 
brought  melt  lilently  away,  and  he  looked  to  the  future 
with  more  fear  than  hope.] 

EUisland,  llth  January,  1791. 
Takk  these  two  guineas,  and  place  them  over 
against  that  d-mned  account  of  yours  I  which 
has  gagged  my  mouth  these  five  or  six  months! 
I- can  as  little  write  good  things  as  apologies  to 
the  man  I  owe  money  to.  0  the  supreme  curse 
of  making  three  guineas  do  the  business  of  five  I 
Not  all  the  labours  of  Hercules;  not  all  the 
Hebrews'  three  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
were  such  an  insuperable  business,  such  an 
infernal  task ! !  Poverty  I  thou  half-sister  of 
death,  thou  cousin-german  of  hell :  where  shall 
I  find  force  of  execration  equal  to  the  amplitude 
of  thy  demerits  ?  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  vene- 
rable ancient^  grown  hoary  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue,  laden  with  years  and  wretched- 
ness, implores  a  little — ^little  aid  to  support  his 
existence,  from  a  stony-hearted  son  of  Mammon, 
whose  sun  of  prosperity  never  knew  a  cloud ; 
and  is  by  him  denied  and  insulted.  Oppressed 
by  thee,  the  man  of  sentiment,  whose  heart 
glows  with  independence,  and  melts  with  sensi- 


bility, inly  pines  under  the  neglect,  or  writhef 
in  bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  contumely  of 
arrogant,  unfeeling  wealth.  Oppressed  by  thee^ 
the  son  of  genius,  whose  ill-starred  ambition 
plants  him*  at  the  tables  of  the  fashionable  and 
polite,  must  see  in  suiFering  silence,  his  remark 
neglected,  and  his  person  despised,  while  shal- 
low greatness  in  his  idiot  attempts  at  wit,  shall 
meet  with  countenance  and  applause.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  fatnily  of  worth  that  have  reason  to 
complain  of  thee:  the  children  of  folly  and  vice, 
though  in  common  with  thee  the  offspring  of 
evil,  smart  equally  under  thy  rod.  Owing  to 
thee,  the  man  of  unfortunate  disposition  and 
neglected  education,  is  condemned  as  a  fool  for 
his  dissipation,  despised  and  shunned  as  a 
needy  wretch,  when  his  follies  as  usual  bring 
him  to  want;  and  when  his  unprincipled  ne- 
cessities drive  him  to  dishonest  practices,  he  is 
abhorred  as  a  miscreant,  and  perishes  by  the 
justice  of  his  country.  But  far  otherwise  is 
the  lot  of  the  man  of  family  and  fortune.  Mis 
early  follies  and  extravagance,  are  spirit  and 
fire ;  hi*  consequent  wants  are  the  embarrass- 
ments of  an  honest  fellow ;  and  when,  to  remedy 
the  matter,  he  has  gained  a  legal  commission  to 
plunder  distant  provinces,  or  massacre  peaceful 
nations,  he  returns,  perhaps,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  rapine  and  murder ;  lives  wicked  and 
respected,  and  dies  a  scoundrel  and  a  lord. — 
Nay,  worst  of  all,  alas  for  helpless  woman  I  the 
needy  prostitute,  who  has  shivered  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  waiting  to  earn  the  wages  of 
casual  prostitution,  is  left  neglected  and  in- 
sulted, ridden  down  by  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  coroneted  Rip,  hurrying  on  to  the  guilty 
assignation;  she  who  without- the  same  neces- 
sities to  plead,  riots  nightly  in  the  same  guilty 
trade. 

Well !  divines  may  say  of  it  what  they  please ; 
but  execration  is  to  the  mind  what  phlebotomy 
is  to  the  body :  the  vital  sluices  of  both  are 
wonderfully  relieved  by  their  respective  evacua- 
tions. R.  B. 


CCV. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[To  Alexander  Cunningham  the  poet  generally  comma 
nicuted  hia  favourite  compositions.] 

ElUsland,  2Zd  January,  1791. 
Mant  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you, 
my  dear  friend !     As  many  of  the  good  things 
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«f  this  life,  A8  is  oonBistent  with  the  usual  mix- 
ture of  good  and  otU  in  the  cup  of  being  1 

I  have  just  finished  a  poem  (Tarn  o'  Shanter) 
which  you  will  receiye  enclosed.  It  is  mj  first 
essay  in  the  way  of  tales. 

I  have  these  scTeral  months  been  hammering 
at  an  elegy  on  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Hiss  Burnet.  I  have  got,  and  can  get,,  no  far- 
ther than  the  following  fragment,  on  which 
please  giTe  me  your  strictures.  In  all  kinds  of 
poetic  composition,  I  set  great  store  by  your 
opinion ;  but  in  sentimental  yerses,  in  the  poetry 
of  the  heart,  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  set  more 
Talue  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Father 
than  I  do  on  yours. 

I  mean  the  introductory  couplets  as  text 
Tcrses. 

ELEGT 

OH  THl  I^TI  KISS  BT7BNST,  Of  KONBODDO. 

life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prixe 
As  Burnet  loTely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envlQus  death  so  triumphed  in  a  blow. 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplish'd  Burnet  low. 


Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.    Adieu ! 


R.  B. 


COVI. 

.    TO  A.  F.  TYTLER,   ESQ. 

["  I  baye  aeldom  in  my  life,'^  says  Lord  Woodhoaselee, 
**  tasted  a  higher  enjoyment  from  any  work  of  genius 
than  I  received  from  Tarn  o'  Shanter.*'] 


Sir, 


Elluland,  February,  1791. 


Nothing  less  than  the  unfortunate  accident 
I  have  met  with,  could  have  prevented  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  letter.  His 
own  tavonrite  poem,  and  that  an  essay  in  the 
walk  of  the  muses  entirely  new  to  him,  where 
consequently  his  hopes  and  fears  were  on  the 
most  anxious  alarm  for  his  success  in  the 
attempt ;  to  have  that  poem  so  much  applauded 
by  one  of  the  first  judges,  was  the  most  delicious 
vibration  that  ever  thrilled  along  the  heart- 
strings of  a  poor  poet.  However,  Providence, 
to  keep  up  the  proper  proportion  of  evil  with 
the  good,  which  it  seems  is  necessary  in  this 
sublunary  state,  thought  proper  to  check  my 
exultation  by  a  very  serious  misfortune.  A  day 
•r  two  after  I  received  your  letter,  my  horse 


came  down  with  me  and  broke  my  right  arm. 
As  this  is  the  first  service  my  arm  has  done  me 
since  its  disaster,  I  find  myself  unable  to  do 
more  than  Just  in  general  terms  thank  you  for 
this  additional  instance  of  your  patronage  and 
friendship.  As  to  the  faults  yon  detected  in  the 
piece,  they  are  truly  there :  one  of  them,  the 
hit  at  the  lawyer  and  priest,  I  shall  cut  out;  as 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  catastrophe,  for  the  rea- 
son you  justiy  adduce,  it  cannot  easily  be  reme- 
died. Your  approbation.  Sir,  has  given  me 
such  additional  spirits  to  persevere  in  this 
species  of  poetic  composition,  that  I  am  already 
revolving  two  or  three  stories  in  my  fancy.  If 
I  can  bring  these  floating  ideas  to  bear  any 
kind  of  embodied  form,  it  will  give  me  addi* 
tional  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  much  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &o.  R.  B. 


covn. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  elegy  on  the  beaatifal  Miss  Burnet,  of  Monboddo, 
was  laboured  zealously  by  Bums,  but  it  never  reached 
the  excellence  of  some  of  his  other  compositions.] 

EUuland,  7th  Feb.  1791. 

Whbn  I  tell  you,  Madam,  that  by  a  fall,  not 
from  my  horse,  but  with  my  horse,  I  have  been 
a  cripple  some  time,  and  that  this  is  the  first 
day  my  arm  and  hand  have  been  able  to  serve 
me  in  writing;  you  will  allow  that  it  is  too  good 
an  apology  for  my  seemingly  ungrateful  silence. 
I  am  now  getting  better,  and  am  able  to  rhyme 
a  little,  which  implies  some  tolerable  ease ;  as 
I  cannot  think  that  the  most  poetic  genius  is 
able  to  compose  on  the  rack. 

I  do  not  remember  if  ever  I  mentioned  to  you 
my  having  an  idea  of  composing  an  elegy  on  the 
late  Miss  Burnet,  of  Monboddo.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
her,  and  have  seldom  felt  b6  much  at  the  loss 
of  an  acquaintance,  as  when  I  heard  that  so 
amiable  and  accomplished  a  piece  of  God's  work 
was  no  more.  I  have,  as  yet,  gone  no  farther 
than  the  following  fragment,  of  which  please 
let  m*e  have  your  opinion.  You  know  that  elegy 
is  a  subject  so  much  exhausted,  that  any  new 
idea  on  the  business  is  not  to  be  expected :  'tis 
well  if  we  can  place  an  old  idea  in  a  new  light 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  as  to  this  last,  you 
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will  judge  from  what  follows.  I  h«Td  proceeded 
no  further. 

Your  k}nd  letter,  with  your  kind  remembranee 
«f  your  godson,  came  safe.  This  last,  Madam, 
is  scarcely  what  my  pride  can  bear.  As  to 
the  little  fellow,  he  is,  partiality  apart,  the 
finest  boy  I  have  for  a  long  time  seen.  He  is 
now  seventeen  months  old,  has  the  small-pox 
and  measles  over,  has  cut  several  teeth,  and 
never  had  a  grain  of  doctor's  drugs  in  his 
bowels. 

I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  that  the  "little 
floweret"  is  blooming  so  fresh  and  fair,  and 
that  the  « mother  plant"  is  rather  recovering 
her  drooping  head.  Soon  and  well  may  her 
<<  cruel  wounds"  be  healed.  I  have  written  thus 
far  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  When  I  get 
a  little  abler  you  shall  hear  farther  from, 
Madam,  yours, 

B.  B. 


ccvni. 

TO  THE  BEV.  ARCH.  ALISON. 

[Alison  waamnch  gratified,  it  is  snid,  with  thii  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle!  laid  down  in  his  iogenioai  and  popu- 
lar wqrk.] 

Elluland,  near  DumfrUi,  14M  Feb,  1791. 
Sib, 
You  must  by  this  time  have  set  me  down  as 
one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of  men.  You  did 
me  the  honour  to  present  me  with  a  book, 
which  does  honour  to  science  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man,  and  I  have  not  even  so 
much  as  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it.  The 
fact  is,  you  yourself  are  to  blame  for  it.  Flat- 
tered as  I  was  by  your  telling  me  that  you 
wished  to  have  my  opinion  of  the  work,  the 
old  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  who  knows 
well  that  vanity  is  one  of  the  sins  that  most 
easily  beset  me,  put  it  into  my  head  to  ponder 
over  the  performance  with  the  look-out  of  a 
critic,  and  to  draw  up  forsooth  a  deep  learned 
digest  of  strictures  on  a  composition,  of  which, 
in  fact,  until  I  read  the  book,  I  did  not  even 
know  the  first  principles.  I  own,  Sir,  that  at 
first  glance,  several  of  your  propositions  star- 
tled me  as  paradoxical.  That  the  martial  clan- 
gour of  a  trumpet  had  something  in  it  vastly 
more  grand,  heroic,  and  sublime,  than  the  twin- 
gle  twangle  of  a  Jew's-harp :  that  the  delicate 
flexure  of  a  rose-twig,  when  the  half-blown 


flower  is  heavy  with  the  tears  of  the  dawn,  was 
infinitely  more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  the 
upright  stub  of  a  burdock ;  and  that  from  some- 
thing innate  and  independent  of  all  associations 
of  ideas ; — these  I  had  set  down  as  irrefragable^ 
orthodox  truths,  until  perusing  your  book  shook 
my  faith. — In  short,  Sir,  except  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  which  I  made  a  shift  to  un- 
ravel by  my  father's  fire-eide,  in  the  winter 
evening  of  the  first  season  I  held  the  plou^  I 
never  read  a  book  which  gave  me  such  a  quan- 
tum of  information,  and  added  so  much  to  my 
stock  of  ideas,  as  your  **  Essays  on  the  Prio- 
ciples  of  Taste."  One  thing.  Sir,  you  must  for- 
give my  mentioning  as  an  uneommon  merit  in 
the  work,  I  mean  the  language.  To  clothe  ab- 
stract philosophy  in  elegance  of  style,  sounds 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms;  but 
you  have  convinced  me  that  they  are  quite  com- 
patible. 

I  enclose  you  some  poetic  bagatelles  of  my 
late  composition.  The  one  in  print  >  is  my  first 
essay  in  the  way  of  telling  a  tale. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

B.B. 


CCIX. 

TO  DB.    MOOBE. 

[Moore  admired  but  moderately  the  beantiful  ballad  on 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  Elegy  on  Captain  Matthew  Hen- 
derson :  Tam  o'  Bhanter  he  thought  full  of  poetical  bean- 
tiea.~-He  again  regrets  that  he  writes  in  the  language  of 
Scotland.] 

EOutland,  20th  Ftbruary,  1791. 

I  DO  not  know.  Sir,  whether  you  are  a  sub- 
scriber  to  Grose^s  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  If  you 
are,  the  enclosed  poem  will  not  be  altogether 
new  to  you.  Captain  Grose  did  me  the  favour 
to  send  me  a  dosen  copies  of  the  proof  sheet, 
of  which  this  is  one.  Should  you  have  read 
the  piece  before,  still  this  will  answer  the  prin- 
cipal end  I  have  in  view :  it  will  give  me  another 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  the  rustic  bard;  and  also  of  showing 
you,  that  the  abilities  you  have  been  pleased  to 
commend  and  patronize  are  still  employed  in  the 
way  you  wish. 

The  EUffy  on  Captain  Henderson^  is  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  I  loved  much.     Poets 
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h.ive  in  this  the  same  advantage  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  J  can  be  of  service  to  their  friends 
after  they  have  passed  that  bonme  where  all 
other  kindness  ceases  to  be  of  avail.  Whether, 
after  all,  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  of  any 
real  service  to  the  dead,  is,  I  fear,  very  proble- 
matical ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  living:  and  as  a  very  orthodox 
text,  I  forget  where  in  scripture,  says,  *<  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin  ;"  so  say  I,  what- 
soever is  not  detrimental  to  society,  and  is  of 
positive  enjoyment,  is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good  things,  and  ought  to  be  received  and  en- 
joyed by  his  creatures  with  thankful  delight. 
As  almost  all  my  religious  tenets  originate  from 
my  heart,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
idea,  that  I  can  still  keep  up  a  tender  intercourse 
with  the  dearly  beloved  friend,  or  still  more 
dearly  beloved  mistress,  who  is  gone  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

The  ballad  on  Queen  Mary  was  begun  while  I 
was  busy  with  Ptrtnfz  Reliqua  of  English  Poetry, 
By  the  way,  how  much  is  every  honest  heart, 
which  has  a  tincture  of  Caledonian  prejudice, 
obliged  to  you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Targe !  'Twas  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul,  giving  Targe  the 
victory.  I  should  have  been  mortified  to  the 
ground  if  you  had  not. 

I  have  just  read  over,  once  more  of  many 
times,  your  Zeltieo,  1  marked  with  my  pencil, 
as  I  went  along,  every  passage  that  pleased  me 
particularly  above  the  rest ;  and  one  or  two,  I 
think,  which  with  humble  deference,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  unequal  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  to  transcribe  these 
marked  passages,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them 
bi  to  point  where  they  are,  and  send  them  to 
you.  Original  strokes  that  strongly  depict  the 
human  heart,  is  your  and  Fielding's  province 
beyond  any  other  novelist  I  have  ever  perused. 
Richardson  indeed  might  perhaps  be  excepted ; 
but  unhappily,  dramatis  personcB  are  beings  of 
another  world ;  and  however  they  may  captivate 
the  unexperienced,  romantic  fancy  of  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  they  will  ever,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
made  human  nature  our  study,  dissatisfy  our 
riper  years. 

As  to  my  private  concerns,  I  am  going  on,  a 
mighty  tax-gatherer  before  the  Lord,  and  have 
lately  had  the  interest  to  get  myself  ranked 
on  the  list  of  excise  as  a  supervisor.  I  am  not 
yet  employed  as  such,  but  in  a  few  years  I  shall 


fall  into  the  file  of  supervisorship  by  seniority. 
I  have  had  an  immense  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Glenoairn ;  the  patron  from  whom  all 
my  fame  and  fortune  took  its  rise.  Independent 
of  my  grateful  attachment  to  him,  which  was 
indeed  so  strong  that  it  pervaded  my  very  soul, 
and  was  entwined  with  the  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence :  so  soon  as  the  prince's  friends  had  got  in 
(and  every  dog  you  know  has  his  day),  my  get- 
ting forward  in  the  excise  would  have  been  an 
easier  business  than  otherwise  it  will  be. 
Though  this  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  live  ana 
rhyme  as  I  am ;  and  as  to  my  boys,  poor  little 
fellows !  if  I  cannot  place  them  on  as  high  an 
elevation  in  life,  as  I  could  wish,  I  shall,  if  I  am 
favoured  so  much  of  the  Disposer  of  events  as  to 
see  that  period,  fix  them  on  as  broad  and  inde- 
pendent a  basis  as  possible.  Among  the  many 
wise  adages  which  have  been  treasured  up  by 
our  Scottish  ancestors,  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
JBetter  be  the  head  o'  the  eommonalty^  than  the  tail 
o*  the  gentry. 

But  I  am  got  on  a  subject,  which  however  in- 
teresting to  me,  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence 
to  you ;  BO  I  shall  give  you  a  short  poem  on  the 
other  page,  and  close  this  with  assuring  you 
how  sincerely  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
YourSi  &c. 

R.  B. 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book,  which  I 
presented  to  a  very  young  lady,  whom  I  had 
formerly  characterized  under  the  denomination 
of  The  Rose  Bud.  *  *  * 


OCX. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[Cunningham  could  tell  a  merry  story,  and  ai:^  a  ha- 
roorous  song ;  nor  was  he  without  a  feeling  for  the  deep 
aenaibjlitiea  of  his  friend'a  verse.] 

Ellisland,  \2th  March,  1791. 
If  the  foregoing  piece  be  worth  your  stric- 
tures, let  me  have  them.  For  my  own  part,  a 
thing  that  I  have  just  composed  always  appears 
through  a  double  portion  of  that  partial  medium 
in  which  an  author  will  ever  view  his  own  works. 
I  believe  in  general,  novelty  has  something  in  it 
that  inebriates  the  fancy,  and  not  unfrequently 
dissipates  and  fumes  away  like  other  intoxica- 
tion, and  leaves  the  poor  patient,  as  usual,  with 
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an  aching  heart  A  striking  instance  of  this 
might  be  addaced,  in  the  reyolation  of  many  a 
hymeneal  honeymoon.  But  lest  I  sink  into 
stupid  prose,  and  so  sacrilegiously  intnide  on 
the  office  of  my  parish-priest,  I  shall  fill  np  the 
page  in  my  oim  way,  and  giTC  yon  another  song 
of  my  late  composition,  which  will  appear  per- 
haps in  Johnson's  work,  as  well  as  the  former. 
You  must  know  a  beautiful  Jacobite  air, 
ThereHl  never  be  peace  *till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
When  political  combustion  ceases  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  princes  and  patriots,  it  then  you  know 
becomes  the  lawful  prey  of  historians  and  poets. 

By  yon  castle  wa'  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  tho'  his  head  it  was  grey ; 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  fast  down 

came— 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

If  you  like  the  air,  and  if  the  stansas  hit  your 
fancy,  you  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  how 
much  you  would  oblige  me,  if  by  the  charms  of 
your  delightful  voice,  you  would  give  my  honest 
effusion  to  **  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past," 
to  the  few  friends  whom  you  indulge  in  that 
pleasure.  But  I  have  scribbled  on  'till  I  hear 
the  clock  has  intimated  the  near  approach  of 

That  hour,  #  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. — 

So  good  night  to  you !  Sound  be  your  sleep,  and 
delectable  your  dreams !  Apropos,  how  do  you 
like  this  thought  in  a  ballad,  I  have  just  now 
on  the  tapis  ? 

I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest. 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may 
be; 

Far,  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me  1 

Qood  night,  once  more,  and  God  bless  you ! 

R.  B. 


CCXI. 
TO  MB.   ALEXANDER  DALZEL, 

FACTOR,    riNDLATSTOir. 

iCromek  says  that  Alexander  Dalzel  introduced  the 
l^etry  ofBams  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  ofGlencaJra,  who 
f»~ried  the  Kilmarnock  edition  with  him  to  Edinbnrig^h, 


aad  beefed  that  the  poet  wonld  let  him  know  what  his 
viewa  is  the  worM  were,  that  he  might  farther  then.] 

EUiOand,  l^ih  March,  1791. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  HAYS  taken  the  liberty  to  frank  this  letter 
to  yon,  as  it  encloses  an  idle  poem  of  mine, 
which  I  send  you;  and  God  knows  you  may 
perhaps  pay  dear  enough  for  it  if  you  read  it 
through.  Not  that  this  is  my  own  opinion ;  bat 
the  author,  by  the  time  he  has  composed  and 
corrected  his  work,  has  quite  pored  away  all 
his  powers  of  critical  discrimination. 

I  can  easily  guess  from  my  own  heart,  what 
you  have  felt  on  a  late  most  melancholy  event. 
God  knows  what  I  have  suffered,  at  the  loss  of 
my  best  friend,  my  first  and  dearest  patron  and 
benefactor ;  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I 
am  and  have !  I  am  gone  into  mourning  for 
him,  and  with  more  sincerity  of  grief  than  I 
fear  some  will,  who  by  nature's  ties  ought  to 
feel  on  the  occasion. 

I  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  yon,  indeed, 
to  let  me  know  the  news  of  the  noble  family, 
how  the  poor  mother  and  the  two  sisters  sup- 
port their  loss.  I  had  a  packet  of  poetic  baga- 
telles ready  to  send  to  Lady  Betty,  when  I  saw 
the  fatal  tidings  in  the  newspaper.  I  see  by  the 
same  channel  that  the  honoured  remains  of  my 
noble  patron,  are  designed  to  be  brought  to  the 
family  burial-place.  Dare  I  trouble  you  to  let 
me  know  privately  before  the  day  of  interment* 
that  I  may  cross  the  country,  and  steal  among 
the  crowd,  to  pay  a  tear  to  the  last  sight  of  my 
ever  revered  benefactor?  It  will  oblige  mo 
beyond  expression.  R.  B. 


ooxn. 
TO  MRS.  GRAHAM, 

or  FIMTRAT. 

[Mrs.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  felt  both  as  a  lady  and  a 
Scottish  one,  the  tender  Lament  of  the  fair  and  nnforta* 
nate  princess,  which  this  letter  contained.] 

EUitland,  1791. 
Madam, 
Whether  it  is  that  the  story  of  our  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I  have,  in  the  en- 
closed ballad,  succeeded  beyond  my  usual  poetio 
success,  I  know  not ;  but  it  has  pleased  me  be- 
yond any  effort  of  my  muse  for  a  good  whUa 
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pMt ;  on  that  account  I  enclose  it  particularly 
to  you.  It  is  true,  the  purity  of  my  motlTes 
may  be  suspectecL  I  am  already  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Graham's  goodness ;  and  what,  in 
the  uiual  teai/a  of  men,  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance, Mr.  G.  can  do  me  service  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  time  to  come.  I  was  born  a 
poor  dog ;  and  however  I  may  occasionally  pick 
a  better  bone  than  I  used  to  do,  I  know  I  must 
live  and  die  poor:  but  I  will  indulge  the  flatter- 
ing faith  that  my  poetry  will  considerably  out- 
live my  poverty ;  and  without  any  fustian  affec- 
tation of  spirit,  I  can  promise  and  affirm,  that  it 
must  be  no  ordinary  craving  of  the  latter  saall 
ever  make  me  do  anything  injurious  to  the  honest 
fame  of  the  former.  Whatever  may  be  my 
failings,  for  failings  are  a  part  of  human  nature, 
may  they  ever  be  those  of  a  generous  heart,  and 
an  independent  mind !  It  is  no  fault  of  mine 
that  I  was  bom  to  dependence ;  nor  is  it  Mr. 
Graham's  chiefest  praise  that  he  can  command 
influence*;  but  it  is  his  merit  to  bestow,  not  only 
with  the  kindness  of  a  brother,  but  with  the 
politeness  of  a  gentleman ;  and  I  trust  it  shall 
be  mine,  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  and  re- 
member with  undiminished  gratitude. 

B.B. 


COXIII. 
TO  MRS.   GRAHAM, 

or  riNTKAT. 

[The  following  letter  waa  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of 
a  new  edition  of  bis  poema,  presented  by  the  poet,  to  one 
whom  he  regarded,  and  justly,  as  a  patronesa.j 

It  is  probable,  Madam,  that  this  page  may 
be  read,  when  the  hand  that  now  writes  it  shall 
be  mouldering  in  the  dust :  may  it  then  bear 
witness,  that  I  present  you  these  volumes  as 
a  tribute  of  gratitude,  on  my  part  ardent  and 
sincere,  as  your  and  Mr.  Graham's  goodness 
to  me  has  been  generous  and  noble  I  May  every 
child  of  yours,  in  the  hour  of  need,  flnd  such  a 
friend  as  I  shall  teach  every  child  of  mine,  that 
their  father  found  in  you. 

R.  B. 


OOXIV. 

TO  THE  REV.  G.  BAIRD. 

[It  was  propoaed  to  pabliah  a  new  edition  of  the  poema 
ttf  Michael  Bruce,  by  tabaeription,  and  give  the  profits 


to  hia  mother,  a  woman  eighty  yeara  old,  and  poor  an4 
helpless,  and  Bums  waa  asked  for  a  poem  to  give  a  new 
impulae  to  the  publication.] 

Mlisland,  17aL. 
Rbtekekd  Sin, 

Why  did  you,  my  dear  Sir,  write  to  me  in 
such  a  hesitating  style  on  the  bu^ness  of  poor 
Bruce  ?  Don't  I  know,  and  have  I  not  felt,  th« 
many  ills,  the  peculiar  ills  that  poetic  flesh  ii 
heir  to  ?  You  shall  have  your  choice  of  all  the 
unpublished  poems  I  have;  and  had  your  letter 
had  my  direction,  so  as  to  have  reached  me 
sooner  (it  only  came  to  my  hand  this  moment), 
I  should  have  directly  put  you  out  of  suspense 
on  the  subject  I  only  ask,  that  some  prefatory 
advertisement  in  the  book,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
scription bills,  may  bear,  that  the  publication 
is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Bruce's  mother.  I 
would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  ignorance  to 
surmise,  or  malice  to  insinuate,  that  1  clubbed 
a  share  in  the  work  from  mercenary  motives. 
Nor  need  you  give  me  credit  for  any  remark- 
able generosity  in  my  part  of  the  business.  I 
have  such  a  host  of  peccadilloes,  failings,  follies, 
and  backslidings  (anybody  but  myself  might 
perhaps  give  some  of  them  a  worse  appellation), 
that  by  way  of  some  balance,  however  trifling, 
in  the  account,  I  am  fain  to  do  any  good  that 
occurs  in  my  very  limited  power  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  just  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  clearing 
a  little  the  viata  of  retrospection. 

R.  B. 


ccxv. 

TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[Prancia  Wallace  Buma,  the  godaon  of  Mra.  Dunlop, 
to  whom  tain  letter  refera,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen— 
he  waa  a  fine  and  a  promiaing  youth.] 

Ellialand,  llth  April,  1791. 
I  AX  once  more  able,  my  honoured  friend,  to 
return  you,  with  my  own  hand,  thanks  for  the 
many  instances  of  your  friendship,  and  particu- 
larly for  your  kind  anxiety  in  this  last  disaster, 
that  my  evil  genius  had  in  store  for  me.  How- 
ever, life  is  chequered— joy  and  sorrow — ^for  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Burns  made  me  a 
present  of  a  fine  boy ;  rather  stouter,  but  not 
so  handsome  as  your  godson  was  at  his  time  of 
life.  Indeed  I  look  on  your  little  namesake  to 
be  my  chef  d'o£uvr$  in  that  species  of  manufao* 
ture,  as  I  look  on  Tam  o'  Shanter  to  be  m^ 
standard  performance  in  the  poetical  line.    'Tif 
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true,  both  the  one  and  the  other  discoTer  a  spice 
of  roguish  waggery,  that  might  perhaps  be  as 
well  spared;  but  then  they  also  show,  in  my 
opinion,  a  force  of  genius  and  a  finishing  polish 
that  I  despair  of  ever  excelling.  Mrs.  Bums  is 
getting  stout  again,  and  laid  as  lustily  about  her 
to-day  at  breakfast,  as  a  reaper  from  the  corn- 
ridge.  That  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  bless- 
ing of  our  hale,  sprightly  damsels,  that  are  bred 
among  the  hay  and  heather.  We  cannot  hope  for 
that  highly  polished  mind,  that  charming  deli- 
cacy of  soul,  which  is  found  among  the  female 
world  in  the  more  elevated  stations  of  life,  and 
which  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  bewitching 
charm  in  the  famous  cestus  of  Venus.  It  is  in- 
deed such  an  inestimable  treasure,  that  where 
it  can  be  had  in  its  native  heavenly  purity,  un- 
stained by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  shades 
of  affectation,  and  unalloyed  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  many  species  of  caprice,  I  declare 
to  Heaven,  I  should  think  it  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  earthly  good! 
But  as  this  angelic  creature  is,  I  am  afraid, 
extremely  rare  in  any  station  and  rank  of  life, 
and  totally  denied  to  such  a  humble  one  as  mine, 
we  meaner  mortals  must  put  up  with  the  next 
rank  of  female  excellence — as  fine  a  figure  and 
face  we  can  produce  as  any  rank  of  life  what- 
ever ;  rustic,  native  grace ;  unaffected  modesty, 
and  unsullied  purity ;  nature's  mother- wit,  and 
the  rudiments  of  taste ;  a  simplicity  of  soul,  un- 
suspicious of,  because  unacquainted  with,  the 
crooked  ways  of  a  selfish,  interested,  disingenu- 
ous world  ;  and  the  dearest  charm  of  all  the  rest, 
a  yielding  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  gener- 
ous warmth  of  heart,  grateful  for  love  on  our 
part,  and  ardently  glowing  with  a  more  than 
equal  return;  these,  with  a  healthy  frame,  a 
sound,  vigorous  constitution,  which  your  higher 
ranks  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  are  the 
charms  of  lovely  woman  in  my  humble  walk  of 
life. 

This  is  the  greatest  effort  my  broken  arm  has 
yet  made.  Do  let  me  hear,  by  first  post,  how 
cher  petit  Moruieur  comes  on  with  his  small-pox. 
May  almighty  goodness  preserve  and  restore 
him !  R.  B. 


CCXVI. 
TO . 

[That  bii  works  found  their  way  to  the  new8pa;er8, 
BM<1  have  occasioued  no  eurprise  :  the  poet  gave  copies 


of  his  favoarite  pieces  freely  to  his  friends,  aa  aooo  ■■ 
they  were  written :  who,  in  their  turn,  spread  tbair  faxna 
among  their  acquaintances.] 

EUiaUmd,  1791. 
Dbak  Sik, 
I  AM  exceedingly  to  blame  in  not  writing  yov 
long  ago  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  the  most 
indolent  of  all  human  beings ;  and  when  I  ma- 
triculate in  the  herald's  office,  I  intend  that 
my  supporters  shall  be  two  sloths,  my  erest  a 
slow- worm,  and  the  motto,  «  Deil  tak  the  fore- 
most" So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  not 
thanking  you  sooner  for  your  kind  execution  of 
my  commission. 

I  would  have  sent  you  the  poem ;  but  some- 
how or  other  it  found  its  way  into  the  public 
papers,  where  you  must  have  seen  it. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.B. 


ccxvn. 


TO 


[This  singular  letter  was  sent  by  Bums,  it  is  believed, 
to  a  critic,  who  had  takan  him  to  task  about  obseore  lait- 
guage,  and  imperfect  grammar.] 

EUisland,  1791. 
Thou  eunuch  of  language :  thou  Englishman, 
who  never  was  south  the  Tweed :  thou  servile 
echo  of  fashionable  barbarisms:  thou  quack, 
vending  the  nostrums  of  empirical  elocution: 
thou  marriage-maker  between  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, on  the  Gr etna-green  of  caprice :  thou 
cobler,  botching  the  flimsy  socks  of  bombast 
oratory :  thou  blacksmith,  hammering  the  rivets 
of  absurdity:  thou  butcher,  imbruing  thy  hands 
in  the  bowels  of  orthography:  thou  arch- 
heretic  in  pronunciation:  thou  pitch-pipe  of 
affected  emphasis :  thou  carpenter,  mortising  the 
awkward  joints  of  jarring  sentences :  thou 
squeaking  dissonance  of  cadence :  thou  pimp  of 
gender :  thou  Lion  Herald  to  silly  etymology : 
thou  antipode  of  grammar:  thou  executioner  of 
construction :  thou  brood  of  the  speech-distract- 
ing builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  thou  lingual 
confusion  worse  confounded :  thou  scape-gallows 
from  the  land  of  syntax:  thou  scavenger  of 
mood  and  tense:  thou  murderous  accoucheur 
of  infant  learning ;  thou  ignis  fatuut,  misleading 
the  steps  of  benighted  ignorance :  thou  pickle- 
herring  in  the  puppet-show  of  nonsense :  Uioa 
faithful  recorder  of   barbarous  idiom:    ihoa 
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persecutor  of  syllabication :  thou  baleful  meteor, 
foretelling  and  facilitating  the  rapid  approach 
of  Nox  and  Erebus.  R.  B. 


ccxvin. 


TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[To  Clarke,  the  Schoolmaster,  Burnt,  it  ia  laid,  ad- 
dressed several  letters,  which  on  his  death  were  put  into 
the  fire  by  his  widow,  because  of  their  license  of  lan- 
guage.) 

nth  June,  1791. 

Let  me  interest  you,  my  dear  Cunningham, 
in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  who  waits  on  you 
with  this.  He  is  a  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Moffat,  prin- 
cipal schoolmaster  there,  and  is  at  present  suf- 
fering severely  under  the  persecuti3n  of  one  or 
two  powerful  indiyiduals  of  his  employers.  He 
is  accused  of  harshness  to  boys  that  were 
placed  under  his  care.  God  help  the  teacher, 
if  a  man  of  sensibility  and  genius,  and  such  is 
my  friend  Clarke,  when  a  booby  father  presents 
him  with  his  booby  son,  and  insists  on  lighting 
up  the  rays  of  science,  in  a  fellow's  head  wh«ie 
skull  is  impervious  and  inaccessible  by  any 
other  way  than  a  positive  fracture  with  a  cud- 
gel :  a  fellow  whom  in  fact  it  savours  of  impiety 
to  attempt  making  a  scholar  of,  as  he  has  been 
marked  a  blockhead  in  the  book  of  fate,  at  the 
almighty  fiat  of  his  Creator. 

The  patrons  of  Moffat-school  are,  the  minis- 
ters, magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  as  the  business  comes  now  before 
them,  let  me  beg  my  dearest  friend  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  serve  the  interests  of  a 
man  of  genius  and  worth,  and  a  man  whom  I 
particularly  respect  and  esteem.  You  know 
some  good  fellows  among  the  magistracy  and 
council,  but  particularly  you  have  much  to  say 
with  a  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  very  nearly  related,  and  whom 
this  country  and  age  have  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
duce. I  need  not  name  the  historian  of  Charles 
V.  I  tell  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
nephew's  influence,  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  gentle- 
man who  will  not  disgrace  even  his  patronage. 
I  know  the  merits  of  the  cause  thoroughly,  and 
say  it,  that  my  friend  is  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
prejudiced  ignorance. 

God  help  the  children  of  dependence  I  Hated 
and  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  tco  often, 
alas  I  almost  unezceptionably,  received  by  their 


ftriends  with  disrespect  and  reproach,  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  cold  civility  and  humiliating 
advice.  O !  to  be  a  sturdy  savage,  stalking  in 
the  pride  of  his  independence,  amid  the  solitary 
wilds  of  his  deserts ;  rather  than  in  civilized 
life,  helplessly  to  tremble  for  a  subsistence, 
precarious  as  the  caprice  of  a  fellow-creature  I 
Every  man  has  his  virtues,  and  no  man  is  with- 
out his  failings ;  and  curse  ( n  that  privileged 
plain-dealing  of  friendship,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  my  calamity,  cannot  reach  forth  the  helping 
hand  without  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
those  failings,  and  apportioning  them  their 
share  in  procuring  my  present  distress.  My 
friends,  for  such  the  world  calls  ye,  and  such  ye 
think  yourselves  to  be,  pass  by  my  virtues  if 
you  please,  but  do,  also,  spare  my  follies :  the 
first  will  witness  in  my  breast  for  themselves, 
and  the  last  will  give  pain  enough  to  the  inge- 
nuous mind  without  you.  And  since  deviating 
more  or  less  from  the  paths  of  propriety  and 
rectitude,  must  be  incident  to  human  nature,  do 
thou,  Fortune,  put  it  in  my  power,  always  from 
myself,  and  of  myself,  to  bear  the  consequence 
of  those  errors !  I  do  not  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent that  I  may  sin,  but  I  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  my  sinning. 

To  return  in  this  rambling  letter  to  the  sub- 
ject I  set  out  with,  let  me  recommend  my  friend, 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  your  acquaintance  and  good  of- 
fices ;  his  worth  entitles  him  to  the  one,  and  his 
gratitude  will  merit  the  other.  I  long  much  to 
hear  from  you. 

Adieu ! 

R.  B. 


CCXIX. 
TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCHAN. 

[Lord  Bucban  printed  this  letter  in  Ms  Essay  on  the 
Life  of  Thomson,  in  1793.  His  lordship  invited  Bums  to 
leave  his  corn  unreapod,  walk  from  Elllslnnd  to  Dryburgh, 
and  help  him  to  crown  Thomson's  bust  with  bays,  on  Ed« 
nam  Hill,  on  the  22d  of  September.] 

EUitland,  August  29^A,  1791. 
Mt  Lord, 
Language  sinks  under  the  ardour  of  my  feel- 
ings when  I  would  thank  your  lordship  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  make 
one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson. 
In  n^y  first  enthusiasm  in  reading  the  card  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  irrite  me,  I  overlooked 
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•rerj  obstacle,  and  determined  to  go ;  but  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  A  week  or  two'g 
absence,  in  the  very  middle  of  my  harrest,  is 
what  I  much  doubt  I  dare  not  vcDtore  on.  I 
once  already  made  a  pilgrimage  up  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  Tweed,  and  fondly  would  I  take 
the  same  delightful  journey  down  the  windings 
of  that  delightful  stream. 

Tour  lordship  hints  at  an  ode  for  the  occasion: 
but  who  would  write  after  Collins?  I  read 
oyer  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and 
despaired. — ^I  got  indeed  to  the  length  of  three 
or  four  stanzas,  in  the  way  of  address  to  the 
shade  of  the  bard,  on  crowning  his  bust.  I 
shall  trouble  your  lordship  with  the  subjoined 
copy  of  them,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  but  too 
couYincing  a  proof  how  unequal  I  am  to  the 
task.  However,  it  afifords  me  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  your  lordship,  and  declaring  how 
sincerely  and  grateftilly  I  liave  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.,  B.  B. 


ccxx. 

TO  MR.  THOMAS  SLOAN. 

[Tboimii  Sloan  vnu  a  wast  of  Scotland  man,  and  MemB, 
thoa^h  not  mach  in  conreBpondence,  to  have  bean  on  inti- 
mate terma  with  Barna.] 

EUitland,  SepU  1,  1791. 
My  dbab  Sloan, 

SuspKNsn  is  worse  than  disappointment,  for 
that  reason  I  hurry  to  tell  you  that  I  just  now 
learn  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  does  not  choose  to 
interfere  more  in  the  business.  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  help  it. 

You  blame  me  for  not  writing  you  sooner, 
but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  you  omitted 
one  little  necessary  piece  of  information ; — ^your 
address. 

However,  you  know  equally  well,  my  hurried 
life,  indolent  temper,  and  strength  of  attach- 
ment. It  must  be  a  longer  period  than  the 
longest  life  *^  in  the  world's  hale  and  undegene- 
rate  days,"  that  will  make  me  forget  so  dear  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Sloan.  I  am  prodigal  enough  at 
times,  but  I  will  not  part  with  such  a  treasure 
as  that. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  embamu  of  your 
present  situation.  You  know  my  favourite  quo- 
tation from  Young — 

«  On  region  bnild  Rmolvs  ! 

The  oolomn  of  true  majeHty  in  man  j*' 


and  that  other  favourite  one  from  Thomacm'a 
Alfred-- 

**  What  proves  the  hero  tmly  eaxAT, 
la  never,  never  to  deqiair." 

Or  shall  I  quote  you  an  author  of  your  ac- 
quaintance ? 
" ^Whether  doiko,  avFratiiro,  ct  roKBSJLXDi», 

Yon  may  do  miraclea  by— pbrbbvxkiko." 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  The  few 
friends  we  have  are  going  on  in  the  old  way. 
I  sold  my  crop  on  this  day  se'ennight,  and  sold 
it  very  well.  A  guinea  an  acre,  on  an  average, 
above  value.  But  such  a  scene  of  drunkenness 
was  hardly  ever  seen  in  this  coufairy.  After 
the  roup  was  over,  about  thirty  people  engaged 
in  a  battle,  every  man  for  his  own  hand,  and 
fought  it  out  for  three  hours.  Nor  was  the 
scene  much  better  in  the  house.  No  fighting, 
indeed,  but  folks  lying  drunk  on  the  floor,  and 
decanting,  until  6oth  my  dogs  got  so  drunk  by 
attending  them,  that  they  could  not  stand.  Yon 
will  easily  guess  how  I  enjoyed  the  scene ;  as  I 
was  no  farther  over  than  you  used  to  see  me. 

Mrs.  B.  and  family  have  been  in  Ayrshire 
these  many  weeks. 

'Farewell;  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! 

R.  B. 


CCXXI. 

TO  LADY  E.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[The  poem  enrloaed  was  the  Lament  for  Jamea,  Earl 
of  Glencaim :  it  i«  probable  that  the  Earl^a  aieter  liked 
the  verses,  for  whey  ix,'ere  printed  aoon  aflerwarda.] 

My  Ladt, 
I  WOULD,  as  usual,  have  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege  your  goodness  has  allowed  me,  of  send- 
ing you  anything  I  compose  in  my  poetical  way ; 
but  as  I  had  resolved,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of 
my  irreparable  loss  would  allow  me,  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  late  benefactor,  I  determined  to 
make  that  the  first  piece  I  should  do  myself  the 
honour  of  sending  you.  Had  the  wing  of  my 
fancy  been  equal  to  the  ardour  of  my  heart,  the 
enclosed  had  been  much  more  worthy  your  peru- 
sal:  as  it  is,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  at  your  lady- 
ship's feet.  As  all  the  world  knows  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  late  Earl  of  Glencairn,  I  would  wish 
to  show  as  openly  that  my  heart  glows,  and  will 
ever  glow,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  and  re- 
membrance of  his  lordship's  goodness.      The 
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sables  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  wear  to  his 
lordship's  memory,  were  not  the  "mockery  of 
woe."  Nor  shall  my  gratitude  perish  with  me  I 
— if  among  my  children  I  shall  hare  a  son  that 
has  a  heart,  he  shall  hand  it  down  to  his  child 
as  a  family  honour,  and  a  family  debt,  that 
my  dearest  existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  house 
of  Glencaim  I 

I  was  about  to  say,  my  lady,  that  if  you  think 
the  poem  may  yenture  to  see  the  light,  I  would, 
in  some  way  or  other,  ^ve  it  to  the  world. 

B.  B. 


ccxxn. 


TO  MR.   AINSLIE. 

(It  has  been  said  that  the  poetlo^ed  to  aggravate  his  fol- 
Uee  to  hi«  friends :  but  that  this  tone  of  aggravation  was 
often  ironical,  this  letterj  as  well  as  others,  might  be 
cited.] 

Mialana,  1791. 
Mt  dbar  Aihslib, 

Can  you  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  can 
you,  amid  the  horrors  of  penitence,  remorse, 

head-ache,  nausea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  d d 

hounds  of  hell,  that  beset  a  poor  wretch,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness — can 
you  speitk  peace  to  a  troubled  soul  ? 

Miserable  perdu  that  I  am,  I  have  tried  every- 
thing that  used  to  amuse  me,  but  in  vain :  here 
must  I  sit,  a  monument  of  the  vengeance  laid 
up  in  store  for  the  wicked,  slowly  counting  every 
chick  of  the  clock  as  it  slowly,  slowly,  numbers 
over  these  lazy  scoundrels  of  hours,  who,  d — n 
them,  are  ranked  up  before  me,  every  one  at 
his  neighbour's  backside,  and  every  one  with  a 
burthen  of  anguish  on  his  back,  to  pour  on  my< 
devoted  head — and  there  is  none  to  pity  me. 
My  wife  scolds  me  !  my  business  torments  me, 
and  my  sins  come  staring  me  in  the  face,  every 
one  telling  a  more  bitter  tale  than  his  fellow. — 
"When  I  tell  you  even  *  *  *  has  lost  its  power 
to  please,  you  will  guess  something  of  my  hell 
within,  and  all  around  me— I  begun  Elibankt 
and  FlibraeSf  but  the  stanzas  fell  unenjoyed,  and 
unfinished  from  my  listless  tongue :  at  last  I 
luckily  thought  of  reading  over  an  old  letter  of 
yours,  that  lay  by  me  in  my  book-case,  and  I 
felt  something  for  the  first  time  since  I  opened 

my  eyes,  of  pleasurable  nxistence. ^Well — 

I  begin  to  breathe  a  little,  since  I  began  to  write 
to  you.  How  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  ? 
How  goes  Law  t  Apropos,  for  connexion's  sake, 
dd  not  address  to  me  supervisor,  for  that  is  an 


honour  I  cannot  pretend  to—I  am  on  the  list, 
as  we  call  it,  for  a  supervisor,  and  will  be  called 
out  by  and  bye  to  act  as  one;  but  at  pre< 
sent,  I  am  a  simple  ganger,  tho'  t'other  day  I 
got  an  appointment  to  an  excise  division  of  262. 
per  annum  better  than  the  rest.  My  present 
inccme,  down  money,  is  70/.  per  annum, 

I  have  one  or  two  good  fellows  here  whoA 
you  would  be  glad  to  know. 

B.B. 


ccxxin. 


TO  COL.   FULLARTON. 

or  rVLLAKTON. 

[This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Chrcnicle.] 

EUidand,  1791. 
Sin, 

I  HAYB  just  this  minute  got  the  frank,  and 
next  minute  must  send  it  to  post,  else  I  purposed 
to  have  sent  you  two  or  three  other  bagatelles, 
that  might  have  amused  a  vacant  hour  about 
as  well  as  *'  Six  excellent  new  songs,"  or,  the 
Aberdeen  *  Prognostication  for  the  year  to  come.' 
I  shall  probably  trouble  you  soon  with  another 
packet.  About  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
when  *  the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown 
themselves,'  anything  generally  is  better  than 
one's  own  thought. 

Fond  as  I  may  be  of  my  own  productions,  it 
is  not  for  their  sake  that  I  am  so  anxious  to 
send  you  them.  I  am  ambitious,  covetously 
ambitious  of  being  known  to  a  gentleman  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  countryman ;  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  foreign  ambassador  as  soon  as 
he  was  a  man,  and  a  leader  of  armies  as  soon 
as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  with  an  eclat  un- 
known to  the  usual  minions  of  a  court,  men 
who,  with  all  the  adventitious  advantages  of 
princely  connexions  and  princely  fortune, «QUst 
yet,  like  the  caterpillar,  labour  a  whole  lifetime 
before  they  reach  the  wished  height,  there«to 
roost  a  stupid  chrysalis,  and  doze  out  the  re- 
maining glimmering  existence  of  old  age. 

If  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  you  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me,  is  with 
you,  I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  to 
him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  highly  obliged,  and  most  devoted 
Humble  servant, 

R.B 
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ocxxrv. 
TO  MISS  DAYIES. 

[Thii  accomplished  lady  waa  the  yon]ig3at  daughter 
of  Dr.  Davies,  of  Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire  :  ahe  waa  ie> 
lated  to  the  Riddels  of  Friar's  Carse,  and  ose  of  her  aia- 
ters  married  Captain  Adam  Gordon,  of  the  noble  family 
of  Keamare.    She  had  both  taste  and  skill  in  verae.] 

It  is  impossible,  Madam,  that  the  generous 
warmth  and  angelic  pnritj  of  year  yoathfnl 
mind,  can  have  any  idea  of  that  moral  disease 
under  which  I  unhappily  must  rank  as  the  chief 
of  sinners;  I  mean  a  torpitude  of  the  moral 
powers,  that  may  be  called,  a  lethargy  of  con- 
science. In  Tain  Remorse  rears  her  horrent 
crest,  and  rouses  all  her  snakes ;  beneath  the 
deadly  fixed  eye  and  leaden  hand  of  Indolence, 
their  wildest  ire  is  charmed  into  the  torpor  of 
the  bat,  slumbering  out  the  rigours  of  winter, 
in  the  chink  of  a  ruined  wall.  Nothing  less, 
Madam,  could  have  made  me  so  long  neglect 
your  obliging  commands.  Indeed  I  had  one 
apology — the  bagatelle  was  not  worth  present- 
ing. Besides,  so  strongly  am  I  interested  in 
Miss  Dayies's  fate  and  welfare  in  the  serious 
business  of  life,  amid  its  chances  and  changes, 
that  to  make  her  the  subject  of  a  silly  ballad 
is  downright  mockery  of  these  ardent  feel- 
ings; His  like  an  impertinent  jest  to  a  dying 
fHend. 

Gracious  Heaven  I  why  this  disparity  between 
our  wishes  and  our  powers  ?  Why  is  the  most 
generous  wish  to  make  others  blest,  impotent 
and  ineffectual — as  the  idle  breeze  that  crosses 
the  pathless  desert!  In  my  walks  of  life  I 
haye  met  with  a  few  people  to  whom  how  gladly 
would  I  have  said — "Go,  be  happy!  I  know 
that  your  hearts  have  been  wounded  by  the 
scorn  of  the  proud,  whom  accident  has  placed 
above  you — or  worse  still,  in  whose  hands  are, 
perhaps,  placed  many  of  the  comforts  of  your 
life.  But  there!  ascend  that  rock,  Indepen- 
dence, and  look  justly  down  on  their  little- 
ness of  soul.  Make  the  worthless  tremble 
under  your  indignation,  and  the  foolish  sink 
before  your  contempt ;  and  largely  impart  that 
happiness  to  others,  which,  I  am  certain,  will 
give  yourselves  so  much  pleasure  to  bestow." 

Why,  dear  Madam,  must  I  wake  from  this 
delightful  rovery,  and  find  it  all  a  dream? 
Why,  amid  my  generous  enthusiasm,  must  I 
find  myself  poor  and  powerless,  incapable  of 
wiping  one  tear  from  the  eye  of  pity,  or  of  add- 


ing one  comfort  to  the  Mend  I  lore ! — Out  upon 
the  world,  say  I,  that  its  affun  are  adminis- 
tered 80  ill !  They  talk  of  reform ; — ^good  Hea- 
ven !  what  a  reform  would  I  make  among  the 
sons  and  even  the  daughters  of  men ! — Down, 
immediately,  should  go  fools  from  the  high 
places,  where  misbegotten  chance  has  perked 
them  up,  and  through  life  should  they  skulk, 
ever  haunted  by  their  native  insignificance,  as 
the  body  marches  accompanied  by  its  shadow. 
— As  for  a  much  more  formidable  class,  the 
knaves,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them : 
had  I  a  world,  there  should  not  be  a  knave 
in  it. 

But  the  hand  that  could  give,  I  would  libe- 
rally fill:  and  I  would  pour  delight  on  the 
heart  that  could  kindly  forgive,  and  generously 
love. 

Still  the  inequalities  of  life  are,  among  men, 
comparatively  tolerable— but  there  is  a  delicacy, 
a  tenderness,  accompanying  every  view  in  which 
we  can  place  lovely  Woman,  that  are  grated 
and  shocked  at  the  rude,  capricious  distinc- 
tions of  fortune.  Woman  is  the  blood-royal  of 
life :  let  there  be  slight  degrees  of  precedency 
among  them — but  let  them  be  all  sacred. — 
Whether  this  last  sentiment  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  am  not  accountable ;  it  is  an  original  compo- 
nent feature  of  my  mind.  R.  B. 


CCXXV. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Boms,  says  Cromek,  acknowledged  that  a  refined  and 
accomplished  woman  waa  a  being  all  bat  new  to  hm 
till  he  went  to  Edinbuigh,  and  received  letters  frumMr^ 
Dunlop.] 

EUuland,  17th  December,  1791 
Makt  thanks  to  you.  Madam,  for  your  good 
news  respecting  the  little  floweret  and  the  mo- 
ther-plant. I  hope  my  poetic  prayers  have 
been  heard,  and  will  be  answered  up  to  the 
warmest  sincerity  of  their  fullest  extent ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Henri  will  find  her  little  darling  the 
representative  of  his  late  parent,  in  everything 
but  his  abridged  existence. 

I  have  just  finished  the  following  song,  which 
to  a  lady  the  descendant  of  Wallace — and  many 
heroes  of  his  true  illustrious  line — and  herself 
the  mother  of  several  soldiers,  needs  neithei 
preface  nor  apology. 


OF  EGBERT  BURNS. 
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*•  Scene — a  field  of  hattU^time  of  the  day,  evening ; 
the  wounded  and  dying  of  the  victoriout  army  are 
Muppoeed  to  join  in  ihe  following 

80210  or  DEATH. 

Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thoa  green  earth,  and 
ye  skies 
Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender 
ties— 
Our  race  of  existence  is  run  1 

The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  fore- 
going verses  was,  looking  over  with  a  musical 
friend  M'Donald's  collection  of  Highland  airs, 
I  was  struck  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune, 
entitled  "Oran  and  Aoig,  or,  The  Song  of 
Death,"  to  the  measure  of  which  I  have  adapted 
my  stanzas.  I  have  of  late  composed  two  or 
three  other  little  pieces,  which,  ere  yon  full- 
orbed  moon,  whose  broad  impudent  face  now 
stares  at  old  mother  earth  all  night,  shall  have 
shrunk  Into  a  modest  crescent,  just  peeping 
forth  at  dewy  dawn,  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  tran- 
scribe for  you.     A  Dieuje  voue  commends. 

R.  B. 


CCXXVI. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[That  the  poet  ipoke  mildly  concerning  the  rebuke 
which  be  received  from  the  fixciae,  on  what  he  call*  hia 
political  delinquenciea,  his  letter  to  Erakine  of  Mar  auffi- 
ciently  provea.] 

5/A  January,  1792. 

You  see  my  hurried  life.  Madam :  I  can  only 
command  starts  of  time  ;  however,  I  am  glad  of 
one  thing ;  since  I  finished  the  other  sheet,  the 
political  blast  that  threatened  my  welfare  is 
overblown.  I  have  corresponded  with  Commis- 
sioner Graham,  for  the  board  had  made  me  the 
sabject  of  their  animadversions;  and  now  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  all  is 
set  to  rights  in  that  quarter.     Now  as  to  these 

informers,  may  the  devil  be  let  loose  to 

but,  hold !  I  was  praying  most  fervently  in  my 
last  sheet,  and  I  must  not  so  soon  fall  a  swear- 
ing In  this. 

Alas!  how  little  do  the  wantonly  or  idly  of- 
ficious think  what  mischief  they  do  by  their  ma- 
licious insinuations,  indirect  impertinence,  or 
thoughtless  blabbings.    What  a  difference  there 


is  in  intrinsic  worth,  candour,  benevolence,  ge- 
nerosity, kindness, — in  all  the  charities  and 
all  the  virtues,  between  one  class  of  human 
beings  and  another !  For  instance,  the  amiable 
circle  I  so  lately  mixed  with  in  the  hospitable 
hall  of  Dunlop,  their  generous  hearts — their 
uncontaminated  dignified  minds — ^their  informed 
and  polished  understandings — what  a  contrast, 
when  compared— -if  such  comparing  were  not 
downright  sacrilege — with  the  soul  of  the  mis- 
creant who  can  deliberately  plot  the  destruction 
of  an  honest  man  that  never  offended  him,  and 
with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  see  the  unfortunate 
being,  his  faithful  wife,  and  prattling  innocents, 
turned  over  to  beggary  and  ruin ! 

Your  cup,  my  dear  Madam,  arrived  safe.  I 
had  two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  me  the 
other  day,  when  I,  with  great  formality,  pro- 
duced my  whigmeeleerie  cup,  and  told  them 
that  it  had  been  a  family-piece  among  the  de- 
scendants of  William  Wallace.  This  roused 
such  an  enthusiasm,  that  they  insisted  on  bum- 
pering the  punch  round  in  it ;  and  by  and  by, 
never  did  your  great  ancestor  lay  a  Suthron 
more  completely  to  rest,  than  for  a  time  did 
your  cup  my  two  friends.  Apropos,  this  is  the 
season  of  wishing.  My  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Mend,  and  bless  me,  the  humblest  and  siucerest 
of  your  friends,  by  granting  you  yet  many  re- 
turns of  the  season  1  May  all  good  things  at- 
tend you  and  yours  wherever  they  are  scattered 
over  the  earth ! 

R.  B. 


ccxxvn. 


TO  MR.   WILLIAM  8MELLIE, 

PKIMTSR. 

[When  Buma  aenda  hia  warmeat  wiahea  to  Smellie,  asc 
praya  that  fortune  may  never  place  hia  aubaiatenco  at  the 
mercy  of  a  knave,  or  aet  hia  character  on  the  judgment 
of  a  fool,  he  had  hia  political  enemiea  probably  u  hia 
mind.] 

Dumfries,  22d  January,  1792. 
I  SIT  down,  my  dear  Sir,  to  introduce  a  young 
lady  to  you,  and  a  lady  in  the  first  ranks  of 
fashion  too.  What  a  task  I  .jto  you— who  care  no 
more  for  the  herd  of  animals  called  young  la- 
dies, than  you  do  for  the  herd  of  animals  called 
young  gentlemen.  To  you — who  despise  and 
detest  the  groupings  and  combinations  of  fashioni 
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R8  an  idiot  painter  that  seems  industrious  to 
place  staring  fools  and  unprincipled  knaves  in 
the  foreground  of  his  picture,  while  men  of 
sense  and  honesty  are  too  often  thrown  in  the 
dimmest  shades.  Mrs.  Riddel,  who  will  take 
this  letter  to  town  with  her,  and  send  it  to  you, 
is  a  character  that,  even  in  your  own  way,  as 
a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  your  acquaintance.  The  lady, 
too,  is  a  votary  to  the  muses ;  and  as  I  think 
myself  somewhat  of  a  judge  in  my  own  trade, 
I  assure  you  that  her  verses,  always  correct, 
and  often  elegant,  are  much  beyond  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  lady-poetetset  of  the  day.  She 
is  a  great  admirer  of  your  book ;  and,  hearing 
me  say  that  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  she 
?iegged  to  be  known  to  you,  as  she  is  just  going 
to  pay  her  first  visit  to  our  Caledonian  capital. 
I  told  her  that  her  best  way  was,  to  desire  her 
near  relation,  and  your  intimate  friend,  Craig- 
darroch,  to  have  you  at  his  house  while  she 
was  there ;  and  lest  you  might  think  of  a  lively 
West  Indian  girl,  of  eighteen,  as  girls  of  eigh- 
teen too  often  deserve  to  be  thought  of,  I  should 
take  care  to  remove  that  prejudice.  To  be  im- 
partial, however,  in  appreciating  the  lady's 
merits,  she  has  one  unlucky  failing :  a  failing 
which  you  will  easily  discover,  as  she  seems 
rather  pleased  with  indulging  in  it;  and  a  fail- 
ing that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  ism  sin 
which  very  much  besets  yourself; — where  she 
dislikes,  or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make  no  more 
a  secret  of  it,  than  where  she  esteems  and 
respects. 

I  will  not  present  you  with  the  unmeaning 
complimenU  of  the  teason^  but  I  will  send  you  my 
warmest  wishes  and  most  ardent  prayers,  that 
FoBT(7NB  maf  never  throw  your  subsistence  to 
the  mercy  of  a  Knave,  or  set  your  chahacteh 
on  the  judgment  of  a  Fool;  but  that,  upright 
and  erect,  you  may  walk  to  an  honest  grave, 
where  men  of  letters  shall  say,  here  lies  a  man 
who  did  honour  to  science,  and  men  of  worth 
shall  say,  here  lies  a  man  who  did  honour  to 
human  nature.  R.  B. 


CCXXVIII. 

TO  MR.   W.   NICOL. 

fThiB  ironical  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  from  Nicol, 
-  iintkiniDg  eoanael  and  reproof.] 

20th  February,  1792. 
0  THOU,  wisest  among  the  wise,  meridian  blaxe 


of  prudence,  full-moon  of  discretion,  and  chirf 
of  many  counsellors!  How  infinitely  is  thy 
puddle-headed,  rattle-headed,  wrong-headed, 
round-headed  slave  indebted  to  thy  super-emi- 
nent goodness,  that  from  the  luminous  path  of 
thy  own  right-lined  rectitude,  thou  lookest  be- 
nignly down  on  an  erring  wretch,  of  whom  the 
I  zig-sag  wanderings  defy  all  the  powers  of  cal- 
I  culation,  from  the  simple  copulation  of  units, 
I  up  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  fluxions !  May 
one  feeble  ray  of  that  light  of  wisdom  which 
darts  from  thy  sdnsorium,  straight  as  the  arrow 
of  heaven,  and  bright  as  the  meteor  of  inspira- 
tion, may  it  be  my  portion,  so  that  I  may  be 
less  unworthy  of  the  face  and  favour  of  that 
father  of  proverbs  and  master  of  maxims,  that 
antipode  of  folly,  and  magnet  among  the  sages, 
the  wise  and  witty  Willie  Nicol !  Amen !  Amen ! 
Tea,  so  be  it  I 

For  me  1  I  am  a  beast,  a  reptile,  and  know 
nothing !  From  the  cave  of  my  ignorance,  amid 
the  fogs  of  my  dulness,  and  pestilential  fumes 
of  my  political  heresies,  I  look  up  to  thee,  as 
doth  a  toad  through  the  iron-barred  lucerne  of 
a  pestiferous  dungeon,  to  the  cloudless  glory  of 
a  summer  sun !  Sorely  sighing  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  I  say,  when  shall  my  name  be  the  quota- 
tion of  the  wise,  and  my  countenance  be  the 
delight  of  the  godly,  like  the  illustrious  lord  of 
Laggan*s  many  hills  T  As  for  him,  his  works 
are  perfect :  never  did  the  pen  of  calumny  blur 
the  fair  page  of  his  reputation,  nor  the  bolt  of 
hatred  fly  at  his  dwelling. 

Thou  mirror  of  purity,  when  shall  the  elfine 
lamp  of  my  glimmerous  understanding,  purged 
from  sensual  appetites  and  gross  desires,  shine 
like  the  constellation  of  thy  intellectual  powers! 
— As  for  thee,  thy  thoughts  are  pure,  and  thy 
lips  are  holy.  Never  did  the  unhallowed  breath 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  pleasures  of 
darkness,  pollute  the  sabred  flame  of  thy  sky- 
descended  and  heaven-bound  desires:  never  did 
the  vapours  of  impurity  stain  the  unclouded 
serene  of  thy  cerulean  imagination.  O  that  like 
thine  were  the  tenor  of  my  life,  like  thine  the 
tenor  of  my  conversation !  then  should  no  friend 
fear  for  my  strength,  no  enemy  rejoice  in  my 
weakness !  Then  should  I  lie  down  and  rise  up, 
and  none  to  make  me  afraid. — May  thy  pity 
and  thy  prayer  be  exercised  for,  O  thou  lamp 
of  wisdom  and  mirror  of  morality  1  thy  devoted 
slave.  R.  B. 


OF  ROBERT    BURNS. 
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CGXXIX. 

TO  FRANCIS  GROSE,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

'Captain  Grose  was  introduced  to  Burns,  by  h;s  brother 
4ntiquary,  of  Friar's  Caise :  he  was  collecting  materials 
'or  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland.] 

Dumfries,  1792. 
SiB, 

I  BELisYK  among  all  our  Scots  Literati  yoa 
haye  not  met  with  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
who  fills  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  the  Uni- 
yersitj  of  Edinburgh.  To  say  that  he  is  a  man 
of  the  first  parts,  and  what  is  more,  a  man  of 
the  first  worth,  to  a  gentleman  of  your  general 
acquaintance,  and  who  so  much  enjoys  the 
luxury  of  unencumbered  freedom  and  undis- 
turbed priyacy,  is  not  perhaps  recommendation 
enough: — but  when  I  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  principal  characteristic  is  your  fa- 
Tourite  feature ;  that  sterling  independence  of 
mind,  which,  though  eyery  man's  right,  so  few 
men  haye  the  courage  to  claim,  and  fewer  still, 
the  magnanimity  to  support : — when  I  tell  you 
that,  unseduced  by  splendour,  and  undisgusted 
by  wretchedness,  he  appreciates  the  merits  of 
the  yarious  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life, 
merely  as  they  perform  their  parts — in  short, 
he  is  a  man  after  your  own  heart,,  and  I  comply 
with  his  earnest  request  in  letting  you  know 
that  he  wishes  aboye  all  things  to.  meet  with 
you.  His  house,  Catrine,  is  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  Sorn  Castle,  whicb  you  proposed  yisit- 
ing ;  or  if  you  could  transmit  him  the  enclosed, 
he  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  meet  you 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  write  to 
Ayrshire  to  inform  Mr.  Stewart  that  I  haye 
acquitted  myself  of  my  promise.  Should  your 
time  and  spirits  permit  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Stewart,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  I  hope  you  will  for- 
giye  this  liberty,  and  I  haye  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  you  with  what  truth  and 
respect, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  great  admirer. 

And  yery  humble  seryant, 

R.  B. 


CCXXX. 

TO  FRANCIS  GROSE,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

[This  letter,  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see  how  a 
poet  works  benuty  and  regularity  out  of  a  vulgar  tradi- 
tion, was  first  printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  the 
**  Censnra  Literaria.''] 


Zhtm/rUi,  1792. 

Ajcono  the  many  iritch  stories  I  haye  heard, 
relating  to  AUoway  kirk,  I  distinctly  remember 
only  two  or  three. 

Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling  squalls 
of  wind,  and  bitter  blasts  of  hail ;  in  short,  on 
such  a  night  as  the  deyil  would  choose  to  take 
the  air  in ;  a  farmer  or  farmer's  seryant  was  plod- 
ding and  plashing  homeward  with  his  plough- 
irons  on  his  shoulder,  haying  been  getting  some 
repairs  on  them  at  a  neighbouring  smithy.  His 
way  lay  by  the  kirk  of  Alloway,  and  being  ra- 
ther on  the  anxious  look-out  In  approaching  a 
place  so  well  known  to  be  a  fayourite  haunt  of 
the  deyil  and  the  deril's  friends  and  emissaries, 
he  was  struck  aghast  by  discoyering  through 
the  horrors  of  the  storm  and  stormy  night,  a 
light,  which  on  his  nearer  approach  plainly 
showed  iftself  to  proceed  from  the  haunted 
edifice.  Whether  he  had  been  fortified  from 
aboye,  on  his  deyout  supplication,  as  is  custo- 
mary with  people  when  they  suspect  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Satan ;  or  whether,  according 
to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously 
drunk  at  the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  so  it  was  that  he  yentured  to  go  up 
to,  fiay,  into,  the  yery  kirk.  As  luck  would  haye 
it,  his  temerity  came  off  unpunished. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all 
out  on  some  midnight  business  or  other,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettle  or  caldron,  de- 
pending from  the  roof,  over  the  fire,  simmering 
some  heads  of  unchristened  children,  limbs  of 
executed  malefactors,  &c.,  for  the  business  of 
the  night. — It  was  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound, 
with  the  honest  ploughman:  so  without  cere- 
mony he  unhooked  the  caldron  from  off  the  fire, 
and  pouring  out  the  damnable  ingredients,  in- 
verted it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  fairly  home, 
where  it  remained  long  in  the  family,  a  living 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally 
authentic,  was  as  follows : 

On  a  market  day  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  farmer 
from  Carrick,  and  consequently  whose  way  lay 
by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway  kirk-yard,  in  order 
to  cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which 
is  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on 
than  the  said  gate,  had  been  detained  by  his 
business,  till  by  the  time  he  reached  Alloway  it 
was  the  wizard  hour,  between  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blase  stream^ 
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Ing  from  the  kirk,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  to  turn  back  on  these  occasions  is  run- 
ning by  far  the  greatest  risk  of  mischief,  he 
prudently  advanced  on  his  road.  When  he  had 
reached  the  gate  of  the  kirk-yard,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  entertained,  through  the  ribs  and 
arches  of  an  old  gothic  window,  which  still 
faces  the  highway,  to  see  a  dance  of  witches 
merrily  footing  it  round  their  old  sooty  black- 
guard master,  who  was  keeping  them  all  alive 
with  the  power  of  his  bag-pipe.  The  farmer 
stopping  his  horse  to  observe  them  a  little,  could 
plainly  descry  the  faces  of  many  old  women  of 
his  acquaintance  and  neighbourhood.  How  the 
gentleman  was  dressed  tradition  does  not  say; 
but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks : 
and  one  of  them  happening  unluckily  to  have  a 
smock  which  was  considerably  too  short  to  an- 
swer all  the  purpose  of  that  piece  of  dress,  our 
farmer  was  so  tickled,  that  he  involuntarily  burst 
out,  with  a  loud  laugh,  **  Weel  luppen,  Maggy 
wi'  the  short  sark !"  and  recollecting  himself, 
instantly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his 
speed.  I  need  not  mention  the  universally 
known  fact,  that  no  diabolical  power  can  pur- 
sue you  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running  stream. 
Lucky  it  was  for  the  poor  farmer  that  the  river 
Doon  was  so  near,  for  notwithstanding  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  which  was  a  good  one,  against  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge, 
and  consequently  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
pursuing,  vengeful  hags,  were  so  close  at  his 
heels,  that  one  of  them  actually  sprung  to  seize 
him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  nothing  was  on  her 
side  of  the  stream,  but  the  horse's  tail,  which 
immediately  gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip,  as 
if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  but  the  far- 
mer was  beyond  her  reach.  However,  the  un- 
sightly, tailless  cpndition  of  the  vigorous  steed 
was,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life, 
an  awful  warning  to  the  Garrick  farmers,  not  to 
stay  too  late  in  Ayr  markets. 

The  last  relation  I  shall  give,  though  equally 
tiue,  is  not  so  well  identified  as  the  two  former, 
with  regard  to  the  scene ;  but  as  the  best  au- 
thorities give  it  for  Alloway,  I  shall  relate  it. 

On  a  summer's  evening,  about  the  time  that 
nature  puts  on  her  sables  to  mourn  the  expiry 
of  the  cheerful  day,  a  shepherd  boy,  belonging 
to  a  farmer  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Alloway* kirk,  had  just  folded  his  charge,  and 
was  returning  home.  As  he  passed  the  kirk,  in 
the  a<]|joining  field,  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of  men 


and  women,  who  were  busy  pulling  stems  of  the 
}  lant  Ragwort.  He  observed  that  as  each  per- 
son pulled  a  Ragwort,  he  or  she  got  astride  of  it, 
and  called  out,  "  Up  horsie !"  on  which  the  Rag- 
wort flew  off,  like  Pegasus,  through  the  air  with 
its  rider.  The  foolish  boy  likewise  pulled  his 
Ragwort,  and  cried  with  the  rest,  "  Up  horsie  !" 
and,  strange  to  tell,  away  he  flew  with  the  com- 
pany. The  first  stage  at  which  the  cavalcade 
stopt,  was  a  merchant's  wine-cellar  in  Bordeaux, 
where,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  they 
quaffed  away  at  the  best  the  cellar  could  afford, 
until  the  morning,  foe. to  the  imps  and  works  of 
darkness,  threatened  to  throw  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  frightened  them  from  their  carousals. 

The  poor  shepherd  lad,  being  equally  a  stran- 
ger to  the  scene  and  the  liquor,  heedlessly  got 
himself  drunk ;  and  when  the  rest  took  horse, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by 
some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  merchant 
Somebody  that  understood  Scotch,  asking  him 
what  he  was,  he  said  such-a-one's  herd  in  Al- 
loway, and  by  some  means  or  other  getting  home 
again,  he  lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  won- 
drous tale. 

I  am,  &c., 


CCXXXI. 
TO  MB.  S.  CLARKE, 

KDIKBUBGH. 

[This  introduction  of  Clarke,  the  masieian,  to  tfa« 
M'Mnrdo'i  of  Dramlanrig,  brought  to  two  of  the  ladiet 
the  choicest  honours  of  the  muse.] 

July  1,  1792. 
Ma.  Burns  begs  leave  to  present  his  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Clarke. — Mr.  B. 
some  time  ago  did  himself  the  honour  of  writing 
to  Mr.  C.  respecting  coming  out  to  the  conn- 
try,  to  give  a  little  musical  instruction  in  a 
highly  respectable  family,  where  Mr.  C.  may 
have  his  own  terms,  and  may  be  as  happy  as 
indolence,  the  devil,  and  the  gout  will  permit 
him.  Mr.  B.  knows  well  how  Mr.  C.  la  en- 
gaged with  another  family ;  but  cannot  Mr.  0. 
find  two  or  three  weeks  to  spare  to  each  of  them? 
Mr.  B.  is  deeply  impressed  with,  and  awfully 
conscious  of,  the  high  importance  of  Mr.  C.'k 
time,  whether  in  the  winged  moments  of  sym- 
phonious  exhibition,  at  the  keys  of  harmony, 
while  listening  seraphs  cease  their  own  less  de- 
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lightful  strains;  or  in  the  drowsy  arms  of  slam- 
b  rous  repose,  in  the  arms  of  his  dearly  beloved 
elbowchair,  where  the  frowsy,  but  potent  power 
of  indolence,  circumfuses  her  vapours  round, 
and  sheds  her  dews  on  the  head  of  her  darling 
BOO.  But  half  a  line  conveying  half  a  meaning 
from  Mr.  C.  would  make  Mr.  B.  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 


CCXXXII. 


TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[To  enthaaiastic  fits  of  admiration  for  the  young  and 
the  beautiful,  auch  as  Bams  htis  expressed  in  this  letter, 
be  loved  to  give  way :— we  owe  some  of  his  best  songs 
to  these  sallies.] 

Annan  Water  Foot,  22d  August,  1792. 
Do  not  blame  me  for  it,  Madam ; — ^my  own 
conscience,  hackneyed  and  weather-beaten  as  it 
is  in  watching  and  reproving  my  vagaries,  fol- 
lies, indolence,  &c.,  has  continued  to  punish  me 
sufficiently. 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  my  dear  and  honoured 
friend,  that  I  could  be  so  lost  to  gratitude  for 
many  favours ;  to  esteem  for  much  worth,  and 
to  the  honest,  kind,  pleasurable  tie  of,  now  old 
acquaintance,  and  I  hope  and  am  sure  of  pro- 
gressive, increasing  friendship — as  for  a  single 
diiy,  not  to  think  of  you — to  ask  the  Fates  what 
they  are  doing  and  about  to  do  with  my  much- 
loved  friend  and  her  wide-scattered  connexions, 
and  to  beg  of  them  to  be  as  kind  to  you  and 
yours  as  they  possibly  can  ? 

Apropos !  (though  how  it  is  apropos,  I  have 
not  leisure  to  explain,)  do  you  not  know  that  I 
am  almost  in  love  with  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ? — Almost !  said  I— I  am  in  love,  souse  ! 
over  head  and  ears,  deep  as  the  most  unfathom- 
able abyss  of  the  boundless  ocean;  but  the  word 
Love,  owing  to  the  intermingUdoTM  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  in  this 
world,  being  rather  an  equivocal  term  for  ex- 
pressing one's  sentiments  and  seisdations,  I  must 
do  justice  to  the  sacred  purity  of  my  attachment. 
Know,  then,  that  the  heart-struck  awe;  the 
distant  humble  approach;  the  delight  we  should 
have  in  gazing  upon  and  listening  to  a  messenger 
of  heaven,  appearing  in  all  the  unspotted  purity 
of  his  celestial  home,  among  the  coarse,  pol- 
luted, far  inferior  sons  of  men,  to  deliver  to  them 
tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim  in  joy,  and 


their  imaginations  soar  in  transport — such,  so 
delighting  and  so  pure,  were  the  emotions  of 
my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day  with  Miss 

Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour,  at  M .    Mr. 

B.  with  his  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
i  H.  of  G.  passing  through  Dumfries  a  few  days 
ago,  on  their  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour 
of  calling  on  me;  on  which  I  took  my  horse 
(though  Ood  knows  I  could  ill  spare  the  time), 
and  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  'Twas 
about  nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them,  and 
riding  home,  I  composed  the  following  ballad, 
of  which  you  will  probably  think  you  have  a 
dear  bargain,  as  it  will  cost  you  another  groat 
of  postage.  You  must  know  that  there  is  an 
old  ballad  beginning  with — 

(*  My  bonnie  Lizzie  Baillie 
I'll  rowe  thee  in  my  piaidie,  &c.'' 

So  I  parodied  it  as  follows,  which  is  literally 
the  first  copy,  *<  unanointed,  unanneaFd;"  at 
Hamlet  says. — 

0  saw  ye  bonny  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border? 

She's  gane  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

So  much  for  ballads.  I  regret  that  you  are 
gone  to  the  east  country,  as  I  am  to  be  in  Ayr- 
shire in  about  a  fortnight.  This  world  of  ours, 
notwithstanding  it  has  many  good  things  in  it, 
yet  it  has  ever  had  this  curse,  that  two  or  three 
people,  who  would  be  the  happier  the  oftener 
they  met  together,  are,  almost  without  exception, 
always  so  placed  as  never  to  meet  but  once  or 
twice  a-year,  which,  considering  the  few  years 
of  a  man's  life,  is  a  very  great  "  evil  under  the 
sun,"  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  Solomon  has 
mentioned  in  his  catalogue  of  the  miseries  of 
man.  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  a  state 
of  existence  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  worthy 
of  this  life  will  renew  their  former  intimacies, 
with  this  endearing  addition,  th«t,  "  we  meet 
to  part  no  more !" 


**  Tell  us,  ye  dead, 
Will  none  of  yon  in  pity  disclose  the  secret, 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be  ?" 

Blais 

A  thousand  times  have  I  made  this  apostrophe 
to  the  departed  sons  of  men,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  thought  fit  to  answer  the  question. 
<*0  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it 
out !"  but  it  cannot  be ;  you  and  I,  my  friend, 
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rnoBt  make  the  experiment  by  ouneWes  and  for 
ourselves.  HoweTer,  I  am  so  convinced  that 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  religion 
is  not  only  necessary,  by  making  us  better  men, 
but  also  by  making  us  happier  men,  that  I  should 
take  every  care  that  your  little  godson,  and 
every  little  creature  that  shall  call  me  father, 
shall  be  taught  them. 

So  ends  this  heterogeneous4etter,  written  at 
this  wild  place  of  the  world,  in  the  intervals  of 
my  labour  of  discharging  a  vessel  of  rum  firom 
Antigua.  B.  B. 


COXXXIII. 


TO  MB.   GUNNINaHAM. 

[There  it  botk  bittemera  and  hamonr  in  thia  letter :  the 
poet  discouraea  on  many  inattera}  and  woman  ia  amon^ 
them — but  he  placea  the  bottle  at  his  elbow  aa  an  antidote 
against  the  disconrtesy  of  acandal.] 

Dumfries,  lOtk  September,  1792. 

No !  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology. — Amid  all 
my  hurry  of  business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
publican  and  the  sinner  on  the  merciless  wheels 
of  the  Excise ;  making  ballads,  and  then  drink- 
ing, and  singing  them !  and,  over  and  above  all, 
the  correcting  the  press-work  of  two  different 
publications ;  still,  still  I  might  have  stolen  five 
minutes  to  dedicate  to  one  of  the  first  of  my 
friends  and  fellow-creatures.  I  might  have  done 
as  I  do  at  present,  snatched  an  hour  near  **  witch- 
ing time  of  night,*'  and  scrawled  a  page  or  two. 
I  might  have  congratulated  my  friend  on  his 
marriage ;  or  I  might  have  thanked  the  Cale- 
donian archers  for  the  honour  they  have  done 
me  (though,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  intended  to 
have  done  both  in  rhyme,  else  I  had  done  both 
long  ere  now).  Well,  then,  here's  to  your  good 
health !  for  you  must  know,  I  have  set  a  nip- 
perkin  of  toddy  by  me,  just  by  way  of  spell,  to 
keep  away  the  meikle  horned  deil,  or  any  of  his 
subaltern  imps  who  may  be  on  their  nightly 
rounds. 

But  what  shall  I  write  to  you  ? — "  The  voice 
said  cry,"  and  I  said,  "what  shall  I  cry  ?"— 0, 
thou  spirit!  whatever  thou  art,  or  wherever 
thou  makest  thyself  visible  1  be  thou  a  bogle  by 
thn  eerie  side  of  an  auld  thorn,  in  the  dreary 
glen  through  which  the  herd-callan  maun  bicker 
in  his  gloamin  route  frae  the  faulde  ! — Be  thou 
a  brownie,  set,  at  dead  of  night,  to  thy  task  by 


the  blazing  ingle,  or  in  the  solitary  bam,  where 
the  repercussions  of  thy  iron  fiail  half  affright 
thyself  as  thou  performest  the  work  of  twenty 
of  the  sons  of  men,  ere  the  cock-crowing  sum- 
mon thee  to  thy  ample  cog  of  substantial  brose-^ 
Be  thou  a  kelpie,  haunting  the  ford  or  ferry, 
in  the  starless  night,  mixing  thy  laughing  yell 
with  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  roaring 
of  the  flood,  as  thou  viewest  the  perils  and  mise- 
ries of  man  on  the  foundering  horse,  or  in  the 
tumbling  boatl^r,  lastly,  be  thou  a  ghost, 
paying  thy  nocturnal  visits  to  the  hoary  ruins  of 
decayed  grandeur;  or  performing  thy  mystic 
rites  in  the  shadow  of  the  time-worn  church, 
while  the  moon  looks,  without  a  cloud,  on  the 
silent  ghastly  dwellings  of  the  dead  around  thee ! 
or  taking  thy  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the  villain, 
or  the  murderer,  pourtraying  on  his  dreaming 
fancy,  pictures,  dreadful  as  the  horrors  of  un- 
veiled hell,  and  terrible  as  the  wrath  of  incensed 
Deity! — Come,  thou  spirit,  but  not  in  these 
horrid  forms ;  come  with  the  milder,  gentle,  ea&^y 
inspirations,  which  thou  breathest  round  the 
wig  of  a  prating  advocate,  op^he  tdte  of  a  tea- 
sipping  gossip,  while  their  tongues  run  at  the 
light-horse  gallop  of  clish-maclaver  for  ever  and 
evei^-come  and  assist  a  poor  deril  who  is  quite 
jaded  in  the  attempt  to  share  half  an  idea  among 
half  a  hundred  words;  to  fill  up  four  quarto 
pages,  wbUe  he  has  not  got  one  single  sentence 
of  recollection,  information,  or  remark  worth 
putting  pen  to  paper  for. 

I  feel,  I  feel  the  presence  of  supernatural  as- 
sistance !  circled  in  the  embrace  of  my  elbow- 
chair,  my  breast  labours,  like  the  bloated  Sybil 
on  her  three-footed  stool,  and  like  her,  too,  la- 
bours with  Nonsense.  —  Nonsense,  suspicious 
name!  Tutor,  friend,  and  finger-post  in  the 
mystic  mazes  of  law ;  the  cadaverous  paths  of 
physic;  and  particularly  in  the  sightless  soar- 
ings of  SCHOOL  DIVINITY,  who,  learing  Common 
Sense  confounded  at  his  strength  of  pinion, 
Beason,  delirious  with  eyeing  his  giddy  flight ; 
and  Truth  creeping  back  into  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  cursing  the  hour  that  ever  she  offered 
her  scorned  alliance  to  the  wizard  power  of 
Theologic  Vision — ^raves  abroad  on  all  the  winds. 
"  On  earth  Discord !  a  gloomy  Heaven  above, 
opening  her  jealous  gates  to  the  nineteenth 
thousandth  part  of  the  tithe  of  mankind ;  and 
below,  an  inescapable  and  inexorable  hell,  ex- 
panding its  leviathan  jaws  for  the  vast  residue 
of  mortals! !  !"—0  doctrine!  comfortable  and 
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healing  to  the  weary,  wounded  mqI  of  man  t 
Ye  sons  and  daughters  of  afflietion,  ye  pauvret 
muerables,  to  whom  day  brings  no  pleasure, 
and  night  yields  no  rest,  be  comforted !  **  'Tis 
but  one  to  nineteen  hundred  thousand  that  your 
situation  will  mend  in  this  world;"  so,  alas, 
the  experience  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  too 
often  affirms ;  and  'tis  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one,  by  the  dogmas  of******** 
that  you  will  be  damned  eternally  in  the  world 
to  come  t 

But  of  all  nonsense,  religious  nonsense  is  the 
most  nonsensical;  so  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  of  ^t  Only,  by  the  by,  will  you  or  can 
you  tell  me,  my  dear  Cunningham,  why  a  sec- 
tarian turn  of  mind  has  always  a  tendency  to 
narrow  and  illiberalize  the  heart?  They  are 
orderly ;  they  may  be  just ;  nay,  I  hate  known 
them  merciful :  but  still  your  children  of  sanc- 
tity move  among  their  fellow-creatures  with  a 
noBtril-snuffing  putrescence,  and  a  foot-spum- 
ing filth,  in  short,  with  a  conceited  dignity  that 
your  titled  *»»»»*»«  or  any  other  of 
your  Scottish  lordlings  of  seven  centuries  stand- 
ing, display  when  they  accidentally  mix  among 
the  many-aproned  sons  of  mechanical  life.  I 
remember,  in  my  plough-boy  days,  I  could  not 
conceiye  it  possible  that  a  noble  lord  could  be  a 
fool,  or  a  godly  man  could  be  a  knaye. — How 
ignorant  are  plough-boys ! — ^Nay,  I  have  since 
discoTered  that  a  ffodly  woman  may  be  a  *****  | 
— But  hold — Here's  t'ye  again^this  rum  is 
generous  Antigua,  so  a  very  unfit  menstruum 
for  scandal.  • 

Apropos,  how  do  you  like,  I  mean  redUy  like, 
the  married  iife  ?  Ah,  my  friend !  matrimony 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  whal  your  Ioyo- 
sick  youths  and  sighing  girls  take  it  to  be  t  But 
marriage,  we  are  told,  is  appointed  by  God, 
and  I  shall  neyer  quarrel  with  any  of  his  insti- 
tutions. I  am  a  husband  of  older  standing  than 
you,  and  shall  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  conjugal 
state,  {en  passant ;  you  know  I  am  no  Latinist, 
is  not  conjugal  derived  from  yugumy  a  yoke?) 
Well,  then,  the  scale  of  good  wifeship  I  divide 
into  ten  parts : — good-nature,  four ;  good  sense, 
two ;  wit,  one ;  personal  charms,  viz.  a  sweet 
face,  eloquent  eyes,  fine  limbs,  graceful  car- 
riage (I  would  add  a  fine  waist  too,  but  that  is 
BO  soon  spoilt  you  know),  all  these,  one ;  as  for 
the  other  qualities  belonging  to,  or  attending 
on,  a  wife,  such  as  fortune,  connexions,  educa- 
tion (I  mcnn  education  extraordinary)  family, 


blood,  ftc,  divide  the  two  remaining  degrees 
among  them  as  you  please;  only,  remember 
that  all  these  minor  properties  must  be  ex- 
pressed hj/raetianaf  for  there  is  not  any  one 
of  them,  in  the  aforesaid  scale,  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  an  integer. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  fancies  and  reveries — 
how  I  lately  met  with  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  the 
most  beautiful,  elegant  woman  in  the  worlds 
how  I  accompanied  her  and  her  father's  family 
fifteen  miles  on  their  journey,  out  of  pure  devo- 
tion, to  admire  the  loveliness  of  the  works  of 
God,  in  such  an  unequalled  display  of  them^ 
how,  in  galloping  home  at  night,  I  made  a 
ballad  on  her,  of  which  these  two  stanzas  make 
a  part'— 

Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  a  queen. 
Thy  subjects  we  before  thee ; 

Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  divine. 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  very  deil  he  could  na  scathe 

Whatever  wad  belang  thee  I 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face 

And  say,  "  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

— ^behold  all  these  things  are  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  my  imaginations,  and  shall  be  read 
by  thee,  my  dear  friend,  and  by  thy  beloved 
spouse,  my  other  dear  friend,  at  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

Now,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  before-designed 
fto«ofn-companion,  be  given  the  precious  things 
brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  the  precious 
things  brought  forth  by  the  moon,  and  the 
benignest  influences  of  the  stars,  and  the  living 
streams  which  flow  from  the  fountains  of  life, 
and  by  the  tree  of  life,  for  ever  and  ever  I 
Amen! 


ccxxxrv. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[George  Thom«on,  orEdinbargh,  principal  clerk  to  tlie 
tmetees  for  the  encouraging  the  manafacturea  ofScotlnnd, 
projected  a  work,  entitled,  <*  A  eelect  Collection  of  Origi- 
nal 9cotM  jh  Airs,  for  the  Voice,  to  which  are  added  intro- 
dactory  and  concluding  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments 
for  the  Piiizoforte  and  Violin,  by  Pleyel  and  Kozelueh, 
with  select  and  characteristic  Verses,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired Scottish  Poot8.>>  To  Burns  he  applied  for  help  in 
the  verse :  he  could  not  find  a  truer  poet,  nor  one  to  whoa 
such  a  work  was  more  congenial.] 
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Dun^friet,  16th  Sept,  1792. 


I  HA VI  just  tliis  moment  got  your  letter.  As 
the  request  you  make  to  me  will  posidTely  add 
to  my  enjoyments  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall 
enter  into  your  undertaking  with  all  the  small 
portion  of  abilities  I  have,  strained  to  their  ut- 
most exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm. 
Only,  don't  hurry  me—"  Deil  tak  the  hindmost" 
is  by  no  means  the  cri  de  guerre  of  my  muse. 
Will  you,  as  I  am  inferior  to  none  of  you  in  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  the  poetry  and  music 
of  old  Caledonia,  and,  since  you  request  it,  have 
cheerfully  promised  my  mite  of  assistance — ^will 
you  let  me  have  a  list  of  your  airs  with  the  first 
line  of  the  printed  verses  you  intend  for  them, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  suggesting 
any  alteration  that  may  occur  to  me?  You 
know  'tis  in  the  way  of  my  trade ;  still  leaving 
you,  gentlemen^  the  undoubted  right  of  pub- 
lishers to  approve  or  reject,  at  your  pleasure, 
for  your  own  publication.  Apropos,  if  you  are 
for  English  verses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an  end 
of  the  matter.  "Whether  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
ballad,  or  the  pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only 
hope  to  please  myself  in  being  allowed  at  least 
a  sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue.  English 
verses,  particularly  the  works  of  Scotsmen, 
that  have  merit,  are  certainly  very  eligible. 
**Tweedside!"  "Ah!  the  poor  shepherd's  mourn- 
ful fate  I"  "  Ah !  Chloris,  could  I  now  but  sit," 
&c.,  you  cannot  mend;'  but  such  insipid  stuff 
as  **  To  Fanny  fair  could  I  impart,"  &c.,  usually 
set  to  "  The  Mill,  Mill,  0 1"  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  collections  in  which  it  has  already  appeared, 
and  would  doubly  disgrace  a  collection  that 
will  have  the  very  superior  merit  of  yours.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
business,  if  I  am  called  on  for  my  strictures 
and  amendments — I  say  amendments,  for  I  will 
not  alter  except  where  I  myself,  at  least,  think 
that  I  amend. 

As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
songs  either  above  or  below  price;  for  they 
should  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in 
your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee, 
hire,  &c.,  would  be  downright  prostitution  of 
soul !  a  proof  of  each  of  the  songs  that  I  com- 

1  "  Tweedside"  is  by  Crawford  ;  "  Ah,  the  poor  shep- 
herd." &c.,  by  Hamilton,  of  Bnngour;  "  Ah  !  Chloris," 
&c.,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley— Burns  has  attributed  it  to 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  of  Pitferran, 


pose  or  amend,  I  shall  receive  as  a  favour.  In 
the  rustic  phrase  of  the  season,  "  Gude  speed 
thewarkl" 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant. 


COXXXV. 


TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[One  of  the  daoghters  of  Mn.  Dnnlop  wae  married  to 
M.  Henri,  a  French  gentleman,  who  died  in  1700,  at  Ijovl- 
don  Castle,  in  Ayrshire.  The  widow  went  with  her 
orphan  son  to  France,  and  lived  for  awhile  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  revolution.] 

Dumfriet,  24fA  September,  1792. 
I  HAVE  this  moment,  my  dear  Madam,  yours 
of  the  twenty-third.  All  your  other  kind  re- 
proaches, your  news,  &c.,  are  out  of  my  head 
when  I  read  and  think  on  Mrs.  H *a  situ- 
ation. Good  God!  a  heart-wounded  helpless 
young  woman — in  a  strange,  foreign  land,  and 
that  land  convulsed  with  every  horror  that  can 
harrow  the  human  feelings — sick — looking,  long- 
ing for  a  comforter,  but  finding  none — a  mo- 
ther's feelings,  too: — but  it  is  too  much:  hs 
who  wounded  (he  only  can)  may  He  heal ! 

I  wish  the  farmer  great  joy  of  his  new  ac- 
quisition to  his  family.  *****  I  cannot  say 
that  I  give  him  joy  of  his  life  as  a  farmer.  *Tig, 
as  a  farmer  paying  a  dear,  unconscionable  rent, 
a  curted  life  !  As  to  a  laird  farming  his  own 
property  ;  sowing  his  own  com  in  hope  ;  and 
reaping  it,  in  spite  of  brittle  weather,  in  glad- 
ness ;  knowing  that  none  can  say  unto  him, 
*  what  dost  thou?* — ^fattening  his  herds ;  shear- 
ing his  flocks  ;  rejoicing  at  Christmas ;  and  be- 
getting sons  and  daughters,  until  he  be  the 
venerated,  gray-haired  leader  of  a  little  tribe — 
'tis  a  heavenly  life  I  but  devil  take  the  life  of 
reaping  the  fruits  that  another  must  eat. 

Well,  your  kind  wishes  will  be  gratified,  as  to 
seeing  me  when  I  make  my  Ayrshire  visit.     I 

cannot  leave  Mrs.  B ,  until  her  nine  montbti' 

race  is  run,  which  may  perhaps  be  in  tnree  or 
four  weeks.  She,  too,  seems  determined  to 
make  me  the  patriarchal  leader  of  a  band. 
However,  if  Heaven  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  have  them  in  the  proportion  of  three  boys 
to  one  girl,  I  shall  be  so  much  the  more  pleased. 
I  hope,  if  I  am  spared  with  them,  to  show  a 
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Bet  of  boys  that  will  do  honour  to  my  oares  and 
name;  bat  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  of  rearing 
^Is.  BesideB,  I  am  too  poor;  a  girl  ehonld 
always  have  a  fortane.  Apropos,  your  little 
godson  is  thriTing  charmingly,  bat  is  a  yery 
deviL  He,  though  two  years  yonnger,  has  com- 
pletely mastered  his  brother.  Robert  is  indeed 
the  mildest,  gentlest  creatare  I  oyer  saw.  He 
has  a  most  sarprising  memory,  and  is  quite  the 
pride  of  his  schoolmaster. 

Ton  know  how  readily  we  get  Into  prattle 
upon  a  subject  dear  to  our  heart :  you  can  ex- 
ense  it.    Qod  bless  you  and  yours  I 

ILB. 


OOXXXYI. 
TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[Thia  letter  hat  no  data :  it  ia  aappoaad  to  have  bean 
written  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henri,  whose 
orphan  eon,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  all  his  relationa , 
waa  preserved  by  the  affectionate  kindness  of  Mademoi- 
eelle  Sasette,  one  of  the  family  domestics,  and  aAer  the 
Revolution  obtained  the  eatate  of  his  blood  and  name.] 


I  HAD  been  from  home,  and  did  not  receive 
your  letter  until  my  return  the  other  day.  What 
shall  I  say  to  comfort  you,  my  much-valued, 
much-afflicted  friend  I  I  can  but  grieve  with 
you ;  consolation  I  have  none  to  offer,  except 
that  which  religion  holds  out  to  the  children  of 
affliction — ehUdrm  of  affliction/ — how  Just  the 
expression  ! '  and  like  every  other  family  they 
have  matters  among  them  which  they  hear,  see, 
and  feel  in  a  serious,  all-important  manner,  of 
which  the  world  has  not,  nor  cares  to  have,  any 
idea.  The  world  looks  indifferently  on,  makes 
the  passing  remark,  and  proceeds  to  the  next 
novel  occurrence. 

Alas,  Madam!  who  would  wish  for  many 
years  ?  What  is  it  but  to  drag  existence  until 
our  joys  gradually  expire,  and  leave  us  in  a  night 
of  misery :  like  the  gloom  which  blots  out  the 
stars  one  by  one,  from  the  face  of  night,  and 
leaves  us,  without  a  ray  of  comfort,  in  the  howl- 
ing waste  1 

I  am  interrupted,  and  must  leave  off.  You 
shall  soon  hear  from  me  again. 

R.  B. 


1  Bong  CLXXVII 
Bit  ia  aomething 


worse  ia  the  Edinbnigh  edition— 


ooxxxvn. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Thomaon  had  delivered  Judgment  on  aome  old  Seottitt 
aonga,  bat  the  poet  marmnred  against  Geoige*a  decree.] 

Mt  DIAB  SlBy 

Lbt  me  tell  you,  that  you  are  too  fastidious  in 
your  ideas  of  songs  and  ballads.  I  own  that 
your  criticisms  are  Just ;  the  songs  you  specify 
in  your  list  have,  all  but  one,  the  faults  you  re- 
mark in  them ;  but  who  shall  mend  the  matter  t 
Who  shall  rise  up  and  say,  «Go  to !  I  will  make 
a  better?''  For  instance,  on  reading  over  <*The 
Lea-rig,"  I  immediately  set  about  trying  my 
hand  on  it,  and,  after  all,  I  could  make  nothing 
more  of  it  than  the  following,  which.  Heaven 
knows,  is  poor  enough. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star,  &o.' 
Your  observation  as  to  the  aptitude  of  Dr. 
Percy's  ballad  to  the  air,  «  Nannie,  0 1"  is  just 
It  is,  besides,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifrd  ballad 
in  the  English  language.  But  let  me  remark  to 
you,  that  in  the  sentiment  and  style  of  our  Scot- 
tish airs,  there  is  a  pastoral  simplicity,  a  some- 
thing that  one  may  call  the  Doric  style  and  dia- 
lect of  vocal  music,  to  which  a  dash  of  our  native 
tongue  and  manners  is  particularly,  nay  pecu- 
liarly, apposite.  For  this  reason,  and  upon  my 
honour,  for  this  reason  alone,  I  am  of  opinion 
(but,  as  I  told  you  before,  my  opinion  is  yours, 
freely  yours,  to  approve  or  reject,  as  you  please) 
that  my  ballad  of  <*  Nannie,  0!"  might  perhaps 
do  for  one  set  of  verses  to  the  tune.  Now  don't 
let  it  enter  into  your  head,  that  you  are  under 
any  necessity  of  taking  my  verses.  I  have 
long  ago  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  own  repu- 
tation in  the  business  of  authorship,  and  have 
nothing  to  be  pleased  or  offended  at,  in  your 
adoption  or  r^ection  of  my  verses.  Though 
you  should  reject  one  half  of  what  I  give  you» 
I  shall  be  pleased  with  your  adopting  the  other 
half,  and  shall  continue  to  serve  you  with  the 
same  assiduity. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  my  <*  Nannie,  0 1"  the 
name  of  the  river  is  horribly  prosaic.^  I  will 
alter  it: 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows. 

Girvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  suits  the 
idea  of  the  stanza  best,  but  Lugar  is  the  most 
agreeable  modulation  of  syllables. 

**  Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinohar  flows.*'— Poema,  p. 
338. 
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I  will  Boon  give  you  a  great  many  more  re- 
marks on  this  business ;  but  I  have  just  now  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  you  this  scrawl,  free 
of  postage,  an  expense  that  it  is  ill  able  to  pay : 
80,  with  my  best  complimenta  to  honest  Allan, 
Gude  be  wi*  ye,  &c. 

Friday  Night, 

'       Saturday  Morning. 

As  I  find  I  have  still  an  hour  to  spare  this 
morning  before  my  conveyance  goes  away,  I  will 
give  you  "Nannie,  0 !"  at  length. 

Your  remarks  on  "  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,"  are 
just ;  still  it  has  obtained  a  place  among  our 
more  classical  Scottish  songs ;  and  what  with 
many  beauties  in  its  composition,  and  more  pre- 
judices in  its  favour,  you  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  supplant  it. 

In  my  very  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking 
of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  the  follow- 
ing farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is  quite  trifling, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  merits  of  "Ewe-bughts;" 
but  it  will  fill  up  this  page.  You  must  know 
tliat  all  my  earlier  love-songs  were  the  breath- 
ings of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it  might 
have  been  easy  in  after-times  to  have  given  them 
a  polish,  yet  that  polish,  to  me,  whose  they  were, 
and  who  perhaps  alone  cared  for  them,  would 
have  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which  was 
80  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth 
simplicity  was,  as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary?  &c.* 

"Gala  Water"  and  "Auld  Rob  Morris"  I 
think,  will  most  probably  be  the  next  subject 
of  my  musings.  However,  even  on  my  verses, 
speak  out  your  criticisms  with  equal  frankness. 
My  wish  is  not  to  stand  aloof,  the  uncomplying 
bigot  of  opinUlireUf  but  cordially  to  join  issue 
with  you  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

R.  B. 


COXXXVIII. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  poet  loved  to  describe  the  influence  which  the 
charne  of  Miss  Lesley  Baillte  exercised  over  his  imagio 


November  8M,  1792. 
If  you  mean,  my  dear  Sir,  that  all  the  songs 
m  your  collection  shall  be  poetry  of  the  first 
merit,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  more  diflSculty 


\  Song  CLXXIX.  8  Song  CLXXX. 

a  Song  CLXXXI. 


in  the  undertaking  than  you  are  aware  ol 
There  is  a  peculiar  rhythmus  in  many  of  our 
airs,  and  a  necessity  of  adapting  syllables  to  the 
emphasis,  or  what  I  would  call  the  feature-notes 
of  the  tune,  that  cramp  the  poet,  and  lay  him 
under  almost  Insuperable  difficulties.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  air,  "  My  wife's  a  wanton  wee 
thing,"  if  a  few  lines  smooth  and  pretty  can  be 
adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can  expect  The  fol- 
lowing were  made  extempore  to  it ;  and  though 
on  farther  study  I  might  give  you  something 
more  profound,  yet  it  might  not  suit  the  light- 
horse  gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this  random 
clink : — 

My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  &c.' 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  "  Collier's 
bonny  dochter ;"  and  if  the  following  rhapsody, 
which  I  composed  the  other  day,  on  a  charming 
Ayrshire  girl,  Miss  Lesley  Baillie,  as  she  passed 
through  this  place  to  England,  will  suit  your 
taste  better  than  the  "Collier  Lassie,"  fall  an 
and  welcome : — 

0,  saw  ye  bonny  Lesley?  &c.' 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  the  sublimer,  more 
pathetic  airs,  until  more  leisure,  as  they  will 
take,  and  deserve,  a  greater  eflFort  However, 
they  are  all  put  into  your  hands,  as  clay  into 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  make  one  vessel  to 
honour,  and  another  to  dishonour.  Farewell,  &c. 

R.  B. 


CCXXXIX. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  story  of  Mary  CampbelPs  love  is  related  in  the 
notes  on  the  songs  which  the  poet  wrote  in  her  bonoor. 
Thomson  says,  in  his  answer,  "  I  have  heard  the  nd 
story  of  your  Mary  \  yon  always  seem  inspired  when  3ro« 
write  of  her."] 

14M  November,  1792. 
Mt  dbar  Sib, 
I  AOUBB  with  you  that  the  song,  «  Katherine 
Ogie,"  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  unworthy,  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  so  beautiful  an  air.  I  tried 
to  mend  it ;  but  the  awkward  sound,  Ogie,  re- 
curring so  often  in  the  rhyme,  spoils  every  at- 
tempt at  introducing  sentiment  into  the  piece. 
The  foregoing  song^  pleases  myself;  I  think  it 

4  Ye  fanks  and  braes  nnd  streams  around 
TAe  castle  o*  Montgomery. 

Saag  CLXXXII. 
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18  in  my  hftppiest  manner :  yon  will  see  at  first 
glance  that  it  suits  the  air.  The  subject, of  the 
Bong  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
my  youthf^il  days,  and  1  own  that  I  should  be 
mush  flattered  to  see  the  verses  set  to  an  air 
which  would  ensure  celebrity.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  *tis  the  still  glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart 
that  throws  a  borrowed  lustre  oyer  the  merits 
of  the  composition. 

I  haye  partly  taken  your  idea  of  **  Auld  Rob 
Morris."  I  have  adopted  the  two  first  yerses, 
and  am  going  on  with  the  song  on  a  new  plan, 
which  promises  pretty  well.  I  take  up  one  or 
another,  just  as  the  bee  of  the  moment  buzzes 
in  my  bonnet-lug ;  and  do  you,  satu  ceremonies 
make  what  use  you  choose  of  the  productions. 
Adieu,  &c. 

R.  B. 


CCXL. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  poet  approved  of  several  eraendations  proposed 
by  Thomson,  whose  wish  was  to  make  the  words  flow 
more  readily  with  the  music :  he  refused,  however,  to 
adopt  others,  where  he  thought  too  much  of  the  sense  was 
■aerificed.j 

Dumfnes,  Ist  December,  1792. 
YouTi  alterations  of  my  "Nannie,  01"  are 
perfectly  right.  So  are  those  of  "  My  wife's  a 
winsome  wee  thing."  Your  alteration  of  the 
second  stanza  is  a  positive  improvement.  Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  with  the  freedom  which  character- 
izes our  correspondence,  I  must  not,  cannot  alter 
** Bonnie  Lesley."  You  are  right;  the  word 
**  Alexander*'  makes  the  line  a  little  uncouth, 
but  I  think  the  thought  is  pretty.  Of  Alexan- 
der, beyond  all  other  heroes,  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  sublime  language  of  Scripture,  that  "  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither.         (Such  a  person  as 
she  is.) 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  poetical  than 
**  Ne'er  made  sic  anither."  However,  it  is  im- 
material: make  it  either  way.  <*Caledonie," 
I  agree  with  you,  is  not  so  good  a  word  as  could 
be  wished,  though  it  is  sanctioned  in  three  or 
four  instances  by  Allan  Ramsay ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it  In  short,  that  species  of  stanza  is  the 
most  difficult  that  I  have  ever  tried. 

R.  B. 


COXLI. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Duncan  Gray,  which  this  letter  contained,  became  a 
favourite  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Auld  Rob  Morris.] 

Ath  December,  1792. 
The  foregoing  ["Auld  Rob  Morris,"  and 
"  Duncan  Gray,"*]  I  submit,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
your  better  judgment.  Acquit  them  or  con- 
demn them,  as  seemeth  good  in  your  sight. 
"  Duncan  Qray"  is  that  kind  of  light-horse  gal- 
lop of  an  air,  which  precludes  sentiment     The 

ludicrous  is  its  ruling  feature. 

R.  B. 


CCXLII. 


TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Bums  often  discourses  with  Mrs.  Dnnlop  on  poetry 
and  poets :  the  dramas  of  Thomson,  to  which  he  alludes, 
are  stiff,  cold  compositions.] 

Dumfriet,  6th  December,  1792. 

I  SHALL  be  in  Ayrshire,  I  think,  next  week; 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  I  shall  certainly,  my 
much-esteemed  friend,  have  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  at  Dunlop-house. 

Alas,  Madam !  how  seldom  do  we  meet  in  this 
world,  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  accessions  of  happiness !  I  have  not 
passed  half  the  ordinary  term  of  an  old  man's 
life,  and  yet  I  scarcely  look  over  the  obituary 
of  a  newspaper,  that  I  do  not  see  some  names 
that  I  have  known,  and  which  I,  and  other 
acquaintances,  little  thought  to  meet  with  there 
so  soon.  Every  other  instance  of  the  mortality 
of  our  kind,  makes  us  cast  an  anxious  look  into 
the  dreadful  abyss  of  uncertainty,  and  shudder 
with  apprehension  for*our*own  fate.  But  of 
how  diiferent  an  importance  are  the  lives  of 
different  individuals  ?  Nay,  of  what  importance 
is  one  period  of  the  same  life,  more  than  ano- 
ther ?  A  few  years  ago,  I  could  have  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  *'  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morn- 
ing ;"  and  now  not  a  few,  and  these  most  help- 
less individuals,  would,  on  losing  me  and  my 
exertions,  lose  both  their  "  staff  and  shield."  By 
the  way,  these  helpless  ones  have  lately  got 

an  addition ;  Mrs.  B having  given  me  a 

fine  girl  since  I  wrote  you.     There  is  a  charm- 

1  Songs  CLXXXIII.  and  CLXXXIV. 
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Sng  paaatge  in  Thomson's  **  Edvsrd  and  Eleo- 
non:" 

«  Tha  TBliaat  m  himMl/f  what  eaa  be  aolbr  ? 
Or  what  naad  he  regmnl  his  HmgU  woee  ?"  kc. 

As  I  am  got  in  the  way  of  quotations,  I  shall 
giye  you  another  firom  the  same  piece,  pecu- 
liarly, alas  I  too  peculiarly  apposite,  my  dear 
Madam,  to  your  present  frame  of  mind : 

**  Who  K)  unworthy  bat  nuy  proadly  deck  hint 
With  hie  (oir-weatbar  rirtae,  that  exulta 
Olad  o*er  the  rammer  main !  the  tempest  eomes, 
The  roDf  b  winds  rage  aloud ;  w\mb  from  the  helm, 
This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in  a  oomer  lies 
Lamenting— Heavens !  if  privileged  from  trial, 
How  cheap  a  thing  were  virtue  V* 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  you  men- 
tion Thomson's  dramas.  I  pick  up  fayourite 
quotations,  and  store  them  in  my  mind  as  ready 
armour,  offenslTe  or  defensive,  amid  the  struggle 
of  this  turbulent  existence.  Of  these  is  one,  a 
▼ery  favourite  one,  from  his  '*  Alfred :" 

"Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself. 
With  all  iu  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose.*' 

Probably  I  have  quoted  some  of  these  to  you 
formerly,  as  indeed  when  I  write  from  the  heart, 
I  am  apt  to  be  guilty  of  such  repetitions.  The 
compass  of  the  heart,  in  the  musical  style  of 
expression,  is  much  more  bounded  than  that  of 
the  imagination ;  so  the  notes  of  the  former  are 
extremely  apt  to  run  into  one  another ;  but  in 
return  for  the  paucity  of  its  compass,  its  few 
notes  are  much  more  sweet.  I  must  still  give 
you  another  quotation,  which  I  am  almost  sure 
I  have  given  you  before,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  The  subject  is  religion — speaking 
of  its  importance  to  mankind,  the  author  says, 
"  >Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright." 

I  see  you  are  in  for  double  postage,  so  I  shall 
e'en  scribble  out  t'other  sheet  We,  in  this 
country  here,  have  many  alarms  of  the  reform- 
ing, or  rather  the  republican  spirit,  of  your 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed  we  are  a  good 
deal  in  commotion  ourselves.  For  me,  I  am  a 
placeman,  you  know;  a  yery  humble  one  in- 
deed, Heayen  knows,  but  still  so  much  as  to  gag 
me.  What  my  private  sentiments  are,  you  will 
find  out  without  an  interpreter. 

****** 

I  haye  taken  up  the  subject,  and  the  other 
day,  for  a  pretty  actress's  benefit  night,  I  wrote 
an  address,  which  I  will  give  on  the  other  page, 
called  **  The  rights  of  woman :" 

«*  While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things." 


I  shall  haye  the  honour  of  reoeiTiiig  yovr  eM' 
eisms  in  person  at  Bunlop.  &.  B» 


OCXUII. 
TO  B.  GBAHAIC,  ESQ., 

FIHTEAT. 

[Graham  stood  by  the  bard  in  the  honr  of  peril  recorded 
In  this  letter :  and  the  Board  of  Excise  had  thegenerasity 
to  permit  him  to  eat  ita  "  bitter  bread"  for  the  lesafader 
of  his  life.] 

December^  1792. 
Sn, 

I  HATS  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  dis- 
tracted by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telling 
me  that  he  has  received  an  order  from  your 
Board  to  inquire  into  my  political  condnctt  and 
blaming  me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  gOTem- 
ment. 

Sir,  you  are  a  husband — and  a  fkther. — ^You 
know  what  yon  would  feel,  to  see  the  muish- 
loved  wife  of  your  bosom,  aiA  your  helpless, 
prattling  little  ones,  turned  adrift  into  the  world, 
degraded  and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  respectable  and  respected,  and 
left  fldmost  without  the  necessary  support  of  a 
miserable  existence.  Alas,  Sir !  must  I  think 
that  such,  soon,  will  be  my  lot !  and  from  the 
-d-mned,  dark  insinuations  of  hellish,  ground- 
less envy  too !  I  believe,  Sir,  I  may  ayer  it,  and 
in  the  sight  of  Omniscience,  that  I  would  not 
tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  even 
worse  horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  those  I 
have  mentioned,  hung  over  my  head ;  and  I  say, 
that  the  allegation,  whateyer  villain  has  made 
it,  is  a  lie  I  To  the  Britsh  constitution  on  Beyo- 
lution  principles,  next  after  my  God,  I  am  most 
devoutly  attached ;  you,  Sir,  haye  been  much 
and  generously  my  friend. — ^Heaven  knows  how 
warmly  I  have  felt  the  obligation,  and  how 
gratefully  I  have  thanked  you. — ^Fortune,  Sir, 
has  made  you  powerftil,  and  me  impotent ;  has 
given  you  patronage,  and  me  dependence. — ^1 
would  not  for  my  single  self,  call  on  your  huma- 
nity ;  were  such  my  insular,  unconnected  situ- 
ation, I  would  despise  the  tear  that  now  swells 
in  my  eye — I  could  braye  misfortune,  I  could 
face  ruin ;  for  at  the  worst,  '*  Death's  thousand 
doors  stand  open ;"  but,  good  Ood !  the  tender 
concerns  that  I  haye  mentioned,  the  claims  and 
ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and  feel  around 
me,  how  they  unnerve  courage,  and  wither  rcso 
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lution  I  To  your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  Bome 
genius,  jron  have  allowed  me  a  claim ;  and  jonr 
esteem,  as  an  honest  man,  I  know  Is  my  dne : 
to  these.  Sir,  permit  me  to  appeal ;  hy  these 
may  I  abjure  yon  to  saye  me  from  that  misery 
which  threatens  to  OTerwhelm  me,  and  which, 
with  m/ latest  breath  I  will  say  it,  I  hare  not 
deseryed.  B.  B. 


OCXLIV. 

TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

[Boras  wmt  ordered,  he  nyi,  to  mind  hia  duties  in  the 
Excite,  mnd  to  hold  his  tongue  about  polities— the  latter 
part  of  the  injiunction  was  hard  to  obey,  for  at  that  time 
polities  were  in  every  month.] 

Jhm^frut,  SUt  December,  1792. 
DiAB  Madam, 

A  HimnT  of  business,  thrown  in  heaps  by  my 
absence,  has  until  now  preyented  my  returning 
my  grateftil  acknowledgments  to  the  good  family 
of  Dunlop,  and  you  in  particular,  for  that 
hospitable  kindness  which  rendered  the  four 
days  I  spent  under  that  genial  roof,  four  of  the 
pleasantest  I  eyer  enJoyed.-~Alas,  my  dearest 
friend !  how  few  and  fleeting  are  those  things 
we  call  pleasures!  on  my  road  so  Ayrshire,  I 
spent  a  night  with  a  friend  whom  I  much 
yalued;  a  man  whose  days  promised  to  be 
many ;  and  on  Saturday  last  we  laid  him  in  the 
dustl 

Jan.  2, 1798. 

I  HAyi  Just  receiyed  yours  of  the  80th,  and 
feel  much  for  your  situation.  Howeyer,  I  heartily 
rejoice  in  your  prospect  of  recoyery  from  that 
yile  jaundice.  As  to  myself,  I  am  better,  though 
not  quite  free  of  my- complaint — ^Tou  must  not 
think,  as  you  seem  to  insinuate,  that  in  my 
way  of  life  I  want  exercise.  Of  that  I  haye 
enough ;  but  occasional  hard  drinking  is  the 
deyil  to  me.  Against  this  1  haye  again  and 
again  bent  my  resolution,  and  haye  greatly  suc- 
ceeded. Tayems  I  haye  totally  abandoned :  it 
is  the  priyate  parties  in  the  family  way,  among 
the  hard-drinking  gentlemen  of  this  country, 
that  do  me  the  mischief — ^but  eyen  this  I  haye 
more  than  half  giyen  oyer. 

Mr.  Corbet  can  be  of  little  seryice  to  me  at 
present ;  at  least  I  should  be  shy  of  applying. 
I  cannot  possibly  be  settled  as  a  superyisor,  for 
seyeral  years.  I  must  wait  the  rotation  of  the 
list,  and  there  are  twenty  names  before  mine. 


I  might  indeed  get  a  job  of  officiating,  where  a 
settled  superyisor  was  ill,  or  aged;  but  that 
hauls  me  from  my  family,  as  I  could  not  remoye 
them  on  such  an  uncertainty.  Besides,  some 
enyious,  malicious  deyil,  has  raised  a  little  demur 
on  my  political  principles,  and  I  wish  to  let  that 
matter  settle  before  I  offer  myself  too  much  in 
the  eye  of  my  superrisors.  I  haye  set,  hence- 
forth, a  seal  on  my  lips,  as  to  these  unlucky  poli- 
tics; but  to  you  I  must  breathe  my  sentiments.  In 
this,  as  in  eyerything  else,  I  shall  show  the  un- 
disguised emotions  of  my  soul.  War  I  depre- 
cate :  misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  are  in  the 
blast  that  announces  the  destructiye  demon. 

B.  B 


OXLV. 

n 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[The  songs  to  which  the  poet  allndes  were  "  Poortith 
Caald,'*  and  "  Galla  Water.**] 

Jan.  1798. 

Mart  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear 
Sir.  How  comes  on  your  publication? — ^will 
these  two  foregoing  [Songs  olzzzy.  and 
OLXzzyi.]  be  of  any  seryice  to  youT  I  should 
like  to  know  what  songs  you  print  to  each  tune, 
besides  the  yerses  to  which  it  is  set.  In  short,  I 
would  wish  to  glye  you  my  opinion  on  all  the 
poetry  you  publish.  You  know  it  is  my  trade, 
and  a  man  in  the  way  of  his  trade  may  suggest 
useful  hints  that  escape  men  of  much  superior 
parts  and  endowments  in  other  things. 

If  you  meet  with  my  dear  and  much-yalued 
Cunningham,  greet  him,  in  my  name,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 

Tours,  &o., 

B.B. 


OOXLVI. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[Thomson  explained  more  fhlly  than  at  first  the  plan  of 
his  pnblication,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Seattle  had  promised 
an  essay  on  Scottish  mnsic,  by  way  of  aa  introdnotionto 
the  work.] 

26a  Jamta/y,  1798. 
I  APPsoTi  greatly,  my  dear  Sir,  of  your  plans. 
Dr.  Beattie's  essay  will,  of  itself,  be  a  treasure. 
On  my  part  I  mean  to  draw  up  an  appendix  to 
the  Doctor's  essay,  containing  my  stock  of  anec- 
dotes, &c.,  of  our  Soots  songs.    All  the  late  Mr 
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Tytler'8  anecdotes  I  h&vt  by  me,  taken  down  in 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  from 
his  own  mouth.  I  am  such  an  enthusiast,  that 
in  the  course  of  my  several  peregrinations 
through  Scotland,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
individual  spot  from  which  every  song  took  its 
rise,  "Lochaber"  and  the  **  Braes  of  Ballenden" 
excepted.  So  far  as  the  locality,  either  from 
the  title  of  the  air,  or  the  tenor  of  the  song, 
could  be  ascertained,  I  have  paid  my  devotions 
at  the  particular  shrine  of  every  Scots  muse. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  might  make  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  Jacobite  songs;  but  would 
it  give  no  offence  7  In  the  meantime,  do  not 
you  think  that  some  of  them,  particularly  "  The 
bow's  tail  to  Geordie,"  as  an  air,  with  other 
words,  might  be  well  worth  a  place  in  your  col- 
lection of  lively  songs  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  songs  of  merit,' it 
would  be  proper  to  have  one  set  of  Scots  words 
to  every  air,  and  that  the  set  of  words  to  which 
the  notes  ought  to  be  set.  There  is  a  nametSf 
a  pastoral  simplicity,  in  a  slight  intermixture 
of  Scots  words  and  phraseology,  which  is  more 
in  unison  (at  least  to  my  taste,  and,  I  will  add, 
to  every  genuine  Caledonian  taste)  with  the 
simple  pathos,  or  rustic  sprightliness  of  our 
native  music,  than  any  English  verses  what- 
ever. 

The  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  your  work.  His  «*  Gregory"  is  beautiful. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  set  of  stanzas  in  Scots, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  are  at  your  service. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter 
— that  would  be  presumption  indeed.  My  song, 
though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  has,  I 
think,  more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it. 
[Hera  follows  "  Lord  Gregory .»*    Song  CLXXXVII.] 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  a 
postscript  in  your  last.  He  shall  hear  from  me 
and  receive  his  MSS.  soon. 

Yours, 

R.  B. 


CCXLVII. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[The  eeal,  with  the  coat-of-arms  which  the  poet  in- 
rented,  is  Btill  in  the  family,  and  regarded  as  a  relique.] 

Sd  March,  1793. 
SiNCB  I  wrote  to  you  the  last  lugubrious  sheet, 
r  have  not  had  time  to  write  you  further.  When 


I  say  that  I  had  not  time,  that  as  usnal 
that  the  three  demons,  indolence,  business,  and 
ennui,  have  so  completely  shared  my  hours 
among  them,  as  not  to  leave  me  a  five  minutes' 
fragment  to  take  up  a  pen  in. 

Thank  heaven,  I  feel  my  spirits  baoying  up- 
wards with  the  renovating  year.  Now  I  shall 
in  good  earnest  take  up  Thomson's  songs:  I 
dare  say  he  thinks  I  have  used  him  unkindly, 
and  I  must  own  with  too  much  appearance  of 
truth.  Apropos,  do  you  know  the  much  admired 
old  Highland  air  called  "The  Sutor's  Dochter?" 
It  is  a  first-rate  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have 
written  what  I  reckon  one  of  my  best  songs  to 
it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  as  it  was  sung  with 
great  applause  in  some  fashionable  circles  by 
Major  Roberston,  of  Lude,  who  was  her«  with 
his  corps. 

There  is  one  commission  that  I  must  trouble 
you  with.  I  lately  lost  a  valuable  seal,  a  pre- 
sent from  a  departed  fHend  which  vexes  me 
much. 

I  have  gotten  one  of  your  Highland  pebbles, 
which  I  fancy  would  make  a  very  decent  one ; 
and  I  want  to  cut  my  armorial  bearing  on  it ; 
will  you  be  so  obliging  as  inquire  what  will  be 
the  expense  of  such  a  business  f  I  do  not  know 
that  my  name  is  matriculated,  as  the  heralds 
call  it,  at  all ;  but  I  have  invented  arms  for  my- 
self, so  you  know  I  shall  be  chief  of  the  name; 
and,  by  courtesy  of  Scotland,  will  likewise  be 
entitled  to  supporters.  These,  however,  I  do 
not  intend  having  on  my  seal.  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
herald,  and  shall  give  you,  secundum  artem,  my 
arms.  On  a  field,  azure,  a  holly-bush,  seeded, 
proper,  in  base;  a  shepherd's  pipe  and  crook, 
saltier- wise,  also  proper  in  chief.  On  a  wreath 
of  the  colours,  a  wood-lark  perching  on  a  sprig  of 
bay-tree,  proper,  for  crest.  Two  mottos ;  round 
the  top  of  the  crest.  Wood-notes  unld:  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shield,  in  the  usual  place,  Better  « 
wee  bush  than  nae  hield.  By  the  shepherd's  pipe 
and  crook  I  do  not  mean  the  nonsense  of  paint- 
ers of  Arcadia,  but  a  stock  and  hom,  and  a  dub, 
such  as  you  see  at  the  head  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  Allan's  quarto  edition  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  \ 
By  the  bye,  do  you  know  Allan  ?  He  must  be  a 
man  of  very  great  genius — Why  is  he  not  more 
known? — Has  he  no  patrons  ?  or  do  "Poverty's 
cold  wind  and  crushing  rain  beat  keen  and 
heavy"  on  him?  I  once,  and  but  once,  got  a 
glance  of  that  noble  edition  of  the  noblest  pas- 
toral in  the  world ;  and  dear  as  it  was,  I  meaa. 
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dear  as  to  my  pooket,  I  would  have  boaght  it ; 
but  I  was  told  that  it  was  printed  and  engraved 
for  subscribers  only.  He  is  the  only  ardst  whc 
has  hit  gtnuine  pastoral  cotiume.  What,  my 
dear  Cunningham,  is  there  in  riches,  that  they 
narrow  and  harden  the  heart  so  ?  I  think,  that 
were  I  as  rich  as  the  sun,  I  should  be  as  gene- 
rous as  the  day ;  but  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  my  soul  a  nobler  one  than  any  other 
man's,  I  must  conclude  that  wealth  imparts  a 
bird-lime  quality  to  the  possessor,  at  which  the 
man,  in  his  native  poverty,  would  have  revolted. 
What  has  led  me  to  this,  is  the  idea  of  such 
merit  as  Mr.  Allan  possesses,  and  such  riches 
as  a  nabob  or  government  contractor  possesses, 
and  why  they  do  not  form  a  mutual  league. 
Let  wealth  shelter  and  cherish  unprotected 
merit,  and  the  gratitude  and  celebrity  of  that 
merit  will  richly  repay  it. 

B.  B. 


CCXLVITI. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Barns  in  theie  careless  words  makes  us  acquainted 
with  one  of  hts  sweetest  songs.] 

20th  March,  1798. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 

Thb  song  prefixed  [<<Mary  Morison"']  is  one 
of  my  juvenile  works.  I  leave  it  in  your  hands. 
I  do  not  think  it  very  remarkable,  either  for  its 
merits  or  demerits.  It  is  impossible  (at  least  I 
feel  it  so  in  my  stinted  powers)  to  be  always 
original,  entertaining,  and  witty. 

What  is  become  of  the  list,  &c.,  of  your 
songs  ?  I  shall  be  out  of  all  temper  with  you, 
by  and  bye.  I  have  always  looked  on  myself  as 
the  prince  of  indolent  correspondents,  and  valued 
myself  accordingly;  and  I  will  not,  cannot, 
bear  rivalship  from  you,  nor  anybody  else. 
B.  B. 

CCXLIX. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[For  the  •*  Wandering  Willie''  of  this  commanication 
Thomson  offered  several  corrections.] 

March,  1793. 
Hebe  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Now  tired  with  wandering,  baud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie,    [same. 

And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the 

1  Song  CLXXXVIII. 


Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  part* 
ing; 
It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my 
e'e; 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my 
Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o*  your  slumbers  t 
Oh  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms ! 

Awaken,  ye  breezes  I  blow  gently,  ye  billows ! 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my 
arms. 

But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfulest  Nannie, 

0  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide,  roaring 

main; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

1  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  determine 
whether  the  above,  or  the  old  <*Thro'  the  lang 
muir  I  have  followed  my  Willie,"  be  the  best. 

B.  B. 


CCL. 

TO  MISS  BENSON. 

[Miss  ^ensnn,  when  this  letter  was  written,  was  on  a 
visit  to  Arbiglnnd,  the  beantifnl  seat  of  Captain  Craik; 
she  is  now  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu.] 

Dumfries,  2Ut  March,  1798. 
Madam, 

Among  many  things  for  which  I  envy  those 
hale,  long-lived  old  fellows  before  the  flood,  is 
this  in  particular,  .that  when  they  met  with  any- 
body after  their  own  heart,  they  had  a  charm- 
ing long  prospect  of  many,  many  happy  meet- 
ings with  them  in  after-life. 

Now  in  this  short,  stormy,  winter  day  of  our 
fleeting  existence,  when  you  now  and  then,  in 
the  Chapter  of  Accidents,  meet  an  individual 
whose  acquaintance  is  a  real  acquisition,  there 
are  all  the  probabilities  against  you,  that  yon 
shall  never  meet  with  that  valued  character 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  brief  as  this  miser- 
able being  is,  it  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  mise- 
ries belonging  to  it,  that  if  there  is  any  mis- 
creant whom  you  hate,  or  creature  whom  you 
despise,  the  ill-run  of  the  chances  shall  be  so 
against  you,  that  in  the  overtakings,  turnings, 
and  jostlings  of  life,  pop,  at  some  unlucky  cor- 
ner, eternally  comes  the  wretch  upon  you,  and 
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will  not  tJlow  your  Indignation  or  contempt  a 
moment's  repoee.  As  I  am  a  sturdy  belieyer  in 
the  powers  of  darkness,  I  take  these  to  be  the 
doings  of  that  old  author  of  misohief,  the  deyil. 
It  is  well-known  that  he  has  some  kind  of  short- 
hand way  of  taking  down  onr  thoughts,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
my  sentiments  respecting  Bliss  Benson:  how 
much  I  admired  her  abilities  and  yalued  her 
worth,  and  howTery  fortunate  I  thought  myself 
in  her  acquaintance.  For  this  last  reason,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  must  entertain  no  hopes  of  the 
Tory  great  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  again. 
Miss  Hamilton  tells  me  that  she  is  sending  a 
packet  to  you,  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  sonnet,  though,  to  tell  you  the  real 
truth,  the  sonnet  is  a  mere  pretence,  that  I  may 
haye  the  opportunity  of  declaring  with  how 
much  respectful  esteem  I  haye  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.  R.  B. 


CCLI. 
TO  PATRICK  MILLEB,  £SQ.» 

or  DALSWINTOH. 

[The  tinM  to  which  Burna  allad«a  was  the  period  of 
his  occapation  of  £lliiland.] 


Sib, 


Dunrfrietf  April,  1798. 


Mt  poems  haying  just  come  out  in  another 
edition,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of 
a  copy  ?  A  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  you,  as  a 
gentleman  to  whose  goodness  I  haye  been  much 
indebted  ;  of  my  respect  for  you,  as  a  patriot 
who,  in  a  venal,  sliding  age,  stands  forth  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  my  country ;  and 
of  my  veneration  for  you,  as  a  man,  whose  be- 
nevolence of  heart  does  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

There  vf(u  a  time.  Sir,  when  I  was  your  de- 
pendent: this  language  then  would  have  been 
like  the  vile  incense  of  flattery — I  could  not  have 
used  it  Now  that  connexion  is  at  an  end,  do 
me  the  honour  to  accept  of  this  honest  tribute  of 
respect  from.  Sir, 

Tour  much  indebted  humble  servant, 

•        B.  B. 


1  Burns  here  calls  himself  the  «  Voice  of  Coila,"  in 
imitalion  of  Oseian,  who  ienominates  himself  the  **■  Voice 
of  Cona."— Cc^Eis. 


OdJI. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[This  review  of  onr  Seottiih  lyrios  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all- who  vrrite  eongs,  read  aongs,  or  ai^ 
■ongs.] 

7th  April,  1793. 

Thask  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  packet* 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  bnaineas  of 
composing  for  your  publication  has  added  ta 
my  eigoyments.  What  with  my  early  attach- 
ment to  ballads,  your  book,  &c.,  ballad-making 
is  now  as  completely  my  hobby-horse  as  ever 
fortification  was  Uncle  Toby's;  so  Til  e'en  canter 
it  away  till  I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  race— God 
grant  that  I  may  take  the  right  side  of  the  win- 
nuig  post  I — and  then  cheerfully  looking  back 
on  the  honest  folks  with  whom  I  have  been 
happy,  I  shall  say  or  sing,  «  Sae  merry  as  we 
a'  hae  been !"  and,  raising  my  last  looks  to  the 
whole  human  race,  the  last  words  of  the  voice 
of  «Goila"i shall  be,  "Good  night,  and  joy  be 
wi'  you  a'  I"  So  much  for  my  last  words :  now 
for  a  few  present  remarks,  as  they  have  occurred 
at  random,  on  looking  over  your  list. 

The  first  lines  of  <*The  last  time  I  came 
o'er  the  moor,"  and  several  other  lines  in  it» 
are  beautiful ;  but,  in  my  opinion— pardon  me^ 
revered  shade  of  Bamsayl— the  song  is  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  air.  I  shall  try  to  make 
or  mend. 

*«  For  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove,"*  is  a 
chamung  song ;  but  **  Logan  bum  and  Logan 
braes"  is  sweetly  susceptible  of  rural  imagery; 
I'll  try  that  likewise,  and,  if  I  succeed,  the 
other  song  may  class  among  the  English  ones. 
I  remember  the.  two  last  lines  of  a  verse  in 
some  of  the  old  songs  of  <<  Logan  Water"  (for  I 
know  a  good  many  different  ones)  which  I  think 
pretty : — 

"  Now  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  foes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes.'*9 

**  My  Patie  is  a  lover  gay,"  is  unequaL  "Hu 
mind  is  never  muddy,"  is  a  muddy  expression 
indeed. 

"  Then  1*11  rengn  and  marry  Pate, 
And  syne  my  eockemony— " 
This  is  surely  far  unworthy  of  Bamsay  or  your 
book.    My  song,  "  Bigs  of  barley,"  to  the  same 
tune,  does  not  altogether  please  me ;  but  if  I 
can  mend  it,  and  thrash  a  few  loose  sentiments 


2  By  Thomson,  not  the  musician,  bat  the  poet. 
8  This  song  is  not  old ;  lu  anthor,  the  late  John  Mayae, 
long  outlived  Barns. 
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out  of  it,  I  will  anbmit  It  to  your  oonsidenttion. 
"The  lass  o*  Patio's  mill"  is  one  of  Bameay'B 
best  songs ;  bat  there  is  one  loose  sentiment  in 
it,  which  my  mnoh-yalaed  friend  Mr.  Erskine 
will  take  into  his  critical  consideration.  In  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  statistical  Tolnmes,  are  two 
elaims— one,  I  think  from  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  other  firom  Ayrshire— for  tlfb  honour  of  this 
song.  The  following  anecdote,  which  I  had 
from  the  present  Sir  William  Cnnningham  of 
Bobertland,  who  had  it  of  the  late  John,  Earl 
of  London,  I  can,  on  such  anthorities,  belieye : 

Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at  London-castle 
with  the  then  Earl,  father  to  Earl  John ;  and 
one  forenoon,  riding  or  walking,  ont  together, 
his  lordship  and  Allan  passed  a  sweet  romantic 
spot  on  Irvine  water,  still  called  «  Patie's  mill," 
where  a  bonnie  lass  was  '*  tedding  hay,  bare- 
headed on  the  green."  My  lord  obserred  to 
Allan,  that  it  wonld  be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song. 
Ramsay  took  the  hint,  and,  lingering  behind, 
he  composed  the  first  sketch  of  it,  which  he  pro- 
dnced  at  dinner. 

"  One  day  I  heard  Mary  say,"'  is  a  fine  song; 
but,  for  consistency's  sake,  alter  the  name 
'<  Adonis."  Were  there  oyer  snch  banns  pub- 
lished, as  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  Adonis 
and  Mary  I  I  agree  with  yon  that  my  song, 
**  There's  nought  but  care  on  eyery  hand,"  is 
much  superior  to  *'  Poortith  cauld."  The  ori- 
ginal song,  « The  mill,  mill,  0 !'"  though  ex- 
cellent, is,  on  account  of  delicacy,  inadmissible; 
still  I  like  the  title,  and  think  a  Scottish  song 
would  suit  the  notes  best ;  and  let  your  chosen 
song,  which  is  yery  pretty,  follow  as  an  English 
set.  «  The  Banks  of  the  Dee"  is,  you  know, 
literally  **  Langolee,"  to  slow  time.  The  song 
is  well  enough,  but  has  some  false  imagery  in 
it:  for  instance, 
"  And  swMtlf  the  nightingale  nng  from  the  tree." 

In  the  first  place,  the  nightingale  sings  in  a 
low  bush,  but  neyer  from  a  tree ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  there  never  was  a  nightingale 
seen  or  beard  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  or  on 
the  banks  of  any  other  river  in  Scotiand.  Exotic 
mral  imagery  is  always  comparatively  flat.'  If 
1  could  hit  on  another  stansa,  equal  to  *'  The 
small  birds  rejoice,"  ftc,  I  do  myself  honestiy 

1  By  Crawfurd.  >  By  Ramny. 

<  The  author,  John  Tait,  a  writer  to  the  Signet  and 
■nme  time  Judge  of  the  police-court  in  Edinbniqgh, 
liMented  to  this,  and  altered  the  line  to, 

<<  And  eweetly  the  wood-pigeon  cooed  from  the  tree.** 


avow,  that  I  think  it  a  superior  song.^  ''John 
Anderson,  my  jo" — the  song  to  this  tune  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  is  my  composition,  and  I 
think  it  not  my  worst :'  if  it  suit  you,  take  ity 
and  welcome.  Your  collection  of  sentimental 
and  pathetic  songs,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  com- 
plete ;  but  not  so  your  comic  ones.  Where  are 
"  Tullochgorum,"  "  Lumps  o'  puddin,"  "  Tibbie 
Fowler,"  and  several  others,  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  are  well  worthy  of  preservation  T 
There  is  also  one  sentimental  song  of  mine  in 
the  Museum,  which  never  was  known  out  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  until  I  got  it 
taken  down  from  a  country  girl's  singing.  It 
is  called  ''Craigiebum  wood,"  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
Scottish  songs.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiast  about 
it;  and  I  would  take  his  taste  in  Scottish  music 
against  the  taste  of  most  connoisseurs. 

You  are  quite  right  in  inserting  the  last  five 
in  your  list,  though  they  are  certainly  Irish. 
<<  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love !"  is  to  me  a 
heavenly  air — ^what  would  you  think  of  a  set  of 
Scottish  verses  to  it  ?  I  have  made  one  to  it  a 
good  while  ago,  which  I  think  *  *  *,  but  in  its 
original  state  it  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song.  I 
enclose  an  altered,  not  amended  copy  for  you,* 
if  yon  choose  to  set  the  tune  to  it,  and  let  the 
Irish  verses  follow. 

Mr.  Erskine's  songs  are  all  pretty,  but  his 
**  Lone  vale"  ^  is  divine. 

Yours,  &e. 

R.  6. 

Let  me  know  just  how  you  like  these  random 
hints. 


COLin. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[The  letter  to  which  this  ia  in  part  an  anewer,  Carrie 
eaya,  contains  many  obiervationaon  Scottish  songs,  and 
on  the  manner  of  adapting  the  words  to  the  mnsie,  which 
at  Mr.  Thomson's  desire  are  suppressed.] 

Apra,  1798. 
I  BATS  yours,  my  dear  Sir,  this  moment    I 
shall  answer  it  and  your  former  letter,  in  my 
desultory  way  of  saying  whatever  comes  upper- 
most 


4  8ongCXXXIX.     0  8ongLXXX.    6  Song  CLXXVII. 

T  «  How  sweet  this  lone  vale,  and  how  soothing  to  feeling, 

Ton  nightingale's  notes  which  in  melody  meet.*' 

The  song  has  fonnd  its  way  into  several  collections 
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The  busineas  of  many  of  our  tunes  wanting, 
at  the  beg^inning,  what  fiddlers  call  a  starting- 
note,  is  often  a  rub  to  us  poor  rhymers. 

"  There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather," 

you  may  alter  to 

**  Braw,  braw  lads  on  Tarrow  braes, 
Ye  wander,*'  &c. 

My  song,  «  Here  awa,  there  awa/'  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  I  entirely  approve  of,  and  re- 
turn you. 

Give  me  leave  to  criticise  your  taste  in  the 
only  thing  in  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
hensible. You  know  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  my  own  trade.  Of  pathos,  sentiment,  and 
point,  you  are  a  complete  judge ;  but  there  is 
a  quality  more  necessary  than  either  in  a  song, 
and  which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  ballad — I 
mean  simplicity :  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  last 
feature  you  are  a  little  apt  to  sacrifice  to  the 
foregoing. 

Ramsay,  as  every  other  poet,  has  not  been 
always  equally  happy  in  his  pieces ;  still  I  can- 
not approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an 
author  as  Mr.  Walker  proposes  doing  with  **  The 
last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor."  Let  a  poet, 
if  he  choose,  take  up  the  idea  of  another,  and 
work  It  into  a  piece  of  his  own  ;  but  to  mangle 
the  works  of  the  poor  bard,  whose  tuneful 
tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever,  in  the  dark  and  nar- 
row house — ^by  Heaven,  'twould  be  sacrilege !  I 
grant  that  Mr.  W.'s  version  is  an  improvement ; 
but  I  know  Mr.  W.  well,  and  esteem  him  much ; 
let  him  mend  the  song,  as  the  Highlander  mend- 
ed his  gun — he  gave  it  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock, 
and  a  new  barrel. 

I  do  not,  by  this,  object  to  leaving  out  impro- 
per stanzas,  where  that  can  be  done  without 
spoiling  the  whole.  One  stanza  in  **The  lass 
o'  Patie's  mill"  must  be  left  out :  the  song  will 
be  nothing  worse  for  it  I  am  not  sure  if  we 
oan  take  the  same  liberty  with  **  Corn  rigs  are 
bonnie. "  Perhaps  it  might  want  the  last  stanza, 
and  be  the  better  for  it  **  Cauld  kail  in  Aber- 
deen," you  must  leave  with  me  yet  awhile.  I 
have  vowed  to  have  a  song  to  that  air,  on  the  lady 
whom  I  attempted  to  celebrate  in  the  verses, 
"Poortitli  cauld  and  restless  love."  At  any 
rate,  my  other  song,  "  Green  grow  the  rashes," 

1  SoDfTB  CXCIl.  and  CXCIIl 


will  never  suit  That  song  is  current  in  Scot 
land  under  the  old  title,  and  to  the  merry  old 
tune  of  that  name,  which,  of  course,  would  mar 
the  progress  of  your  song  to  celebrity.  Your 
book  will  be  the  standard  of  Scots  songs  for  the 
future :  let  this  idea  ever  keep  your  judgment 
on  the  alarm. 

I  send  a  song  on  a  celebrated  toast  in  this 
country,  to  suit  *<  Bonnie  Dundee."  I  send  yon 
also  a  baUad  to  the  "  Mill,  mill,  0  l"i 

"The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,"  I 
would  fain  attempt  to  make  a  Scots  song  for, 
and  let  Ramsay's  be  the  English  set  You  shall 
^ear  from  me  soon.  When  you  go  to  London 
on  this  business,  oan  you  come  by  Dumfries  ?  I 
have  still  several  MS.  Soots  airs  by  me,  which 
I  have  picked  up,  mostly  from  the  singing  of 
country  lasses.  They  please  me  vastly;  but 
your  learned  lufft  would  perhaps  be  displeased 
with  the  very  feature  for  which  I  like  them.  I 
call  them  simple ;  you  would  pronounce  them 
silly.  Do  you  know  a  fine  air  called  "Jackie 
Hume's  Lament  ?"  I  have  a  song  of  consider- 
able merit  to  that  air.  Pll  enclose  yon  both 
the  song  and  tune,  as  I  had  them  ready  to  send 
to  Johnson's  Museum.'  I  send  you  likewise,  to 
me,  a  beautiful  little  air,  which  I  had  taken 
down  from  viva  voce.* 

Adieu. 

R.B. 


CCLIV. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Thomson,  it  would  appear  by  hia  anvwer  to  this  letter, 
was  at  issue  with  Bams  on  the  subject-matter  of  simpli- 
city :  the  former  seems  to  have  desired  a  sort  of  dipliv 
matic  and  varnished  style :  the  latter  felt  that  eleganot 
and  simplicity  were  "  sisters  twin.'*] 

Ajml,  1793. 
Mr  DiAB  Sib, 
I  HAD  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into  the  (ost- 
office,  when  I  took  up  the  subject  of  "  The  last 
time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,"  and  ere  I  slept 
drew  the  outlines  of  the  foregoing.*  How  I  have 
succeeded,  I  leave  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oo- 
casion,  to  you  to  decide.  I  own  my  vanity  is 
flattered,  when  you  give  my  songs  a  place  in 
your  elegant  and  superb  work ;  but  to  be  of 
service  to  the  work  is  my  first  wish.    As  I  have 
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dften  told  yon,  I  do  not  in  a  single  inBtanee  wish 
you,  oat  of  compliment  to  me,  to  insert  any- 
thing of  mine.  One  hint  let  me  glTO  yon — 
Trhateyer  Mr.  Pleyel  does,  let  him  not  alter  one 
iota  of  the  original  Scottish  airs,  I  mean  in  the 
song  department,  bat  let  oar  national  music 
preserve  its  native  features.  They  are,  I  own, 
frequently  wild  and  irreducible  to  the  more 
modem  rules;  but  on  that  very  eccentricity, 
perhaps,  depends  a  great  part  of  their  effect 

B.B. 


CCLV. 
TO  JOHN  FEANCIS  EESKINE,  ESQ., 

OW    U  AB. 

[This  remarkable  letter  bae  been  of  late  the  subject  of 
■ome  coDtrnyersy :  Mr.  Find  later,  who  happened  then  to 
be  in  the  Excise,  is  vehement  in  defence  of  the  "  honoura- 
ble board,"  and  ia  certain  that  Burns  has  misrepresented 
the  conduct  of  his  very  generous  masters.  In  answer  to 
this  it  has  been  urged  that  the  word  of  the  poet  has  in  no 
other  thing  been  questioned :  that  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  he  solemnly  wrote  this  letter  into  his  memoran- 
dum-book, and  that  the  reproof  of  Mr.  Corbet,  is  given  by 
him  either  as  a  quotation  from  a  paper  or  an  exact  recol- 
lection of  the  words  used:  the  expressions,  **not  to 
think**  and  be  "  silent  and  obeditnV*  are  underlined.] 


SiK, 


Dumfri€8,  Uth  AprUy  1798. 


Dkobnssati  as  human  nature  is  said  to  be, 
and  in  many  instances,  worthless  and  unprinci- 
pled it  is,  still  there  are  bright  examples  to  the 
contrary;  examples  that  even  in  the  eyes  of  su- 
perior beings,  must  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name 
of  man. 

Such  an  example  have  I  now  before  me,  when 
you,  Sir,  came  forward  to  patronize  and  befriend 
a  distant,  obscure  stranger,  merely  because  po- 
verty had  made  him  helpless,  and  his  British 
hardihood  of  mind  had  provoked  the  arbitrary 
wantonness  of  power.  My  much  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  has  just  read 
me  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  he  had  from  you. 
Accept,  Sir,  of  the  silent  throb  of  gratitude ; 
for  words  would  but  mock  the  emotions  of  my 
soul. 

t'ou  have  been  misinformed  as  to  my  final 
dismission  from  the  Excise ;  I  am  still  in  the 
service. — Indeed^  but  for  the  exertions  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  must  be  known  to  you,  Mr.  Graham 
of  Fintray,  a  gentleman  who  has  ever  been  my 
warm  and  generous  friend,  I  had,  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing,  or  the  slightest  previous 


intimation,  been  turned  adrift,  with  my  helpless 
family,  to  all  the  horrors  of  want.  Had  I  had 
any  other  resource,  probably  I  might  have  saved 
them  the  trouble  of  a  dismission ;  but  the  little 
money  I  gained  by  my  publication,  is  almost 
every  guinea  embarked,  to  save  from  ruin  an 
only  brother,  who,  though  one  of  the  worthiest, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
men. 

In  my  defence  to  their  accusations,  I  said,  that 
whatever  might  be  my  sentiments  of  republics, 
ancient  or  modem,  as  to  Britain,  I  abjured  the 
idea ! — That  a  constitution,  which,  in  its  ori- 
ginal principles,  experience  had  proved  to  be 
every  way  fitted  for  our  happiness  in  society,  it 
would  be  insanity  to  sacrifice  to  an  untried  vi- 
sionary theory: — that,  in  consideration  of  my 
being  situated  in  a  department,  however  humble, 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  people  in  power, 
I  had  forborne  taking  any  active  part,  either 
personally,  or  as  an  author,  in  the  present  busi- 
ness of  BsroBM.  But,  that,  where  I  must  de- 
clare my  sentiments,  I  would  say  there  existed 
a  system  of  corruption  between  the  executive 
power  and  the  representative  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  boded  no  good  to  our  glorious  con- 
stitution; and  which  every  patriotic  Briton 
must  wish  to  see  amended. — Some  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  my  gene- 
rous patron,  Mr.  Graham,  which  he  laid  before 
the  Board  at  large ;  where,  it  seems,  my  last 
remark  gave  great  offence;  and  one  of  our 
supervisors-general,  a  Mr.  Corbet,  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  to  docu- 
ment me—"  that  my  business  was  to  act,  not  to 
think;  and  that  whatever  might  be  men  or  mea- 
sures, it  was  for  me  to  be  nlent  and  obedient." 

Mr.  Corbet  was  likewise  my  steady  friend ; 
so  between  Mr.  Graham  and  him,  I  have  been 
partly  forgiven;  only  I  understand  that  all 
hopes  of  my  getting  officially  forward,  are 
blasted. 

Now,  Sir,  to  the  business  in  which  I  would 
more  immediately  interest  you.  The  partiality 
of  my  countbtm EN  has  brought  me  forward  as 
a  man  of  genius,  an  J  has  given  me  a  character 
to  support.  In  the  Poet  I  have  avrwed  manly 
and  independent  sentiments,  which  I  trust  will 
be  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight 
than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  have 
pointed  out  as  the  eligible,  and,  situated  as  I 
was,  the  only  eligible  line  of  life  for  me,  my 
present  occupation.   Still  my  honest  fame  is  m| 
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deftnst  oonewn ;  and  a  thousand  Umes  haye  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  those  degrading  epithets 
that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  mj 
name.  I  hate  oAen,  in  blasting  anticipation, 
listened  to  some  future  hacknejr  scribbler,  with 
the  heaTj  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exulting 
in  his  hireling  paragraphs— <*  Bums,  notwith- 
standing the  /anfaronade  of  independence  to  be 
found  in  his  works,  and  after  haying  been  held 
forth  to  public  yiew  and  to  public  estimation  as 
a  man  of  some  genius,  yet  quite  desitute  of  re- 
sources within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed 
dignity,  he  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman, 
and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  ex- 
istence in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among 
the  yilest  of  mankind." 

In  your  illustrious  hands,  Sir,  permit  me  to 
lodge  my  disayowal  ond  defiance  of  these  slan- 
*  derous  falsehoods.  Bubks  was  a  poor  man  from 
birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity:  but  I 
viU  say  itl  the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth,  no 
poverty  could  debase,  and  his  independent 
British  mind,  oppression  might  bend,  but  could 
not  subdue.  Have  not  I,  to  me,  a  more  precious 
stake  in  my  country's  welfare  than  the  richest 
dukedom  in  it  ? — I  have  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  prospect  of  many  more.  I  have 
three  sons,  who,  I  see  already,  have  brought 
into  the  world  souls  ill  qualified  to  inhabit  the 
bodies  of  slaves. — Can  I  look  tamely  on,  and 
see  any  machination  to  wrest  from  them  the 
birthright  of  my  boys, — ^the  little  independent 
Britons,  in  whose  veins  runs  my  own  blood  ?^- 
No  I  I  will  not !  should  my  heart's  blood  stream 
around  my  attempt  to  defend  it  t 

Does  any  man  tell  me,  that  my  ftill  efforts 
can  be  of  no  service :  and  that  it  does  not  be- 
long  to  my  humble  station  to  meddle  with  the 
concern  of  a  nation  t 

I  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  on  such  individuals 
as  I,  that  a  nation  has  to  rest,  both  for  the 
hand  of  support,  and  the  eye  of  intelligence. 
The  uninformed  mob  may  swell  a  nation's  bulk ; 
and  the  titled,  tinsel,  courtly  throng,  may  be  its 
feathered  ornament ;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  are  elevated  enough  in  life  to  reason  and  to 
reflect ;  yet  low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the 
venal  contagion  of  a  court ! — these  are  a  nation's 
strength. 

I  know  not  how  to  apologise  for  the  imperti- 
nent length  of  this  epistle ;  but  one  small  re- 
quest I  must  ask  of  you  farther — ^when  you  have 
honoured  this  letter  with  a  perusal,  please  to 


commit  it  to  the  flames.  Bobvs,  in  whose  be* 
half  you  have  so  generously  interested  yoursell^ 
I  have  here  in  his  native  colours  drawn  oiheit, 
but  should  any  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  is 
the  very  bread  he  eats,  get  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  picture,  it  would  ndn  the  poor  baxd  fer 
ever! 

My  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another 

edition,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  copy, 

as  a  small  mark  of  that  high  esteem  and  ardent 

gratitude,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Tour  deeply  indebted. 

And  ever  devoted  humble  servantt 
ILB. 


OOLVX. 

TO  BOBEBT  AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

[«  Up  tattli  m%  by  the  light  o'  the  moon,"  was  the  name 
of  a  Boottiih  air,  to  which  the  devil  danced  with  the 
witches  of  Fife,  on  Magna  Moor,  aa  reported  by  a  war- 
lock, in  that  credible  work,  «  Satan'a  Invisible  World 
discovered."] 

ApTU  26,  1798. 

I  AM  d-mnably  out  of  humour,  my  dear  Ains- 
lie,  and  that  is  the  reason,  why  I  take  up  the 
pen  to  you :  'tis  the  nearest  way  (probatwn  est) 
to  recover  my  spirits  again. 

I  received  your  last,  and  was  much  enter- 
tained with  it ;  but  I  will  not  at  this  time,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  answer  it^ Answer  a  letter  ?  I 
never  could  answer  a  letter  in  my  life ! — ^I  have 
written  many  a  letter  in  return  for  letters  I 
have  received;  but  then — they  were  original 
mattei^-spurt-away  I  lig  here,  sag  there;  as 
if  the  devil  that,  my  Grannie  (an  old  woman  in- 
deed) often  told  me,  rode  on  will-o'-wisp,  or,  in 
her  more  classic  phrase,  Spuvkix,  were  looking 
over  my  elbow. — Happy  thought  that  idea  has 
engendered  in  my  head !  Sfcnkis — thou  shalt 
henceforth  be  my  symbol  signature,  and  tutelary 
genius!  Like  thee,  hap-step-and-lowp,  here- 
awa-there-awa,  higglety-pigglety,  pell-mell, 
hither-and-yon,  ram-stam,  happy-go-lucky,  up- 
tails-a'-by-the-light-o'-the-moon, — ^has  been,  is, 
and  shall  be,  my  progress  through  the  mosses 
and  moors  of  this  vile,  bleak,  barren  wilderness 
of  a  life  of  ours. 

Come  then,  my  guardian  spirit,  like  thee  may 
I  skip  away,  amusing  myself  by  and  at  my  own 
light :  and  if  any  opaque-souled  lubber  of  man- 
kind complain  that  my  elfine,  lambent^  glim 
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meroiu  wuid«riiigB  haye  misled  his  stapid  stepB 
over  preeipiAM,  or  into  bogs,  let  the  thickheaded 
blnnderbiiM  reooUeot,  that  he  is  not  Spumcu : 
—that 

**  SpVHEiB't  wuideriiif  a  could  not  eopiod  bo : 
▲mid  Umw  pariU  none  dant  wmlk  bat  ho."'— 
•         *         •         *         * 

1  haye  no  donbt  bnt  scholarcraft  may  be 
caught,  as  a  Scotchman  catches  the  itoh, — \>y 
frictUn.  How  else  can  you  account  for  it,  that 
bom  blockheads,  by  mere  dint  of  handling  books, 
grow  BO  wise  that  eyen  they  themselves  are 
equally  conyinced  of  and  surprised  at  their  own 
parts  t  I  once  carried  this  philosophy  to  that 
degree  that  in  a  knot  of  country  folks  who  had 
a  library  amongst  them,  and  who,  to  the  honour 
of  their  good  sense,  made  me  factotum  in  the 
business ;  one  of  our  members,  a  little,  wise- 
looking,  squat,  upright,  jabbering  body  of  a 
tailor,  I  adyised  him,  instoad  of  turning  oyer 
the  leayes,  to  bind  the  book  on  hit  bad, — Jonnnie 
took  the  hint ;  and  as  our  meetings  were  eyery 
fourth  Saturday,  and  Pricklouse  haying  a  good 
Scots  mile  to  walk  in  coming,  and,  of  course, 
another  in  returning.  Bodkin  was  sure  to  lay 
his  hand  on  some  heayy  quarto,  or  ponderous 
folio,  with,  and  under  which,  wrapt  up  in  his 
gray  plaid,  he  grew  wise,  as  he  grew  weary,  all 
the  way  home.  He  carried  this  so  far,  that  an 
old  musty  Hebrew  concordance,  which  we  had 
in  a  present  from  a  neighbouring  priest,  by  mere 
dint  of  applying  it,  as  doctors  do  a  blistoring 
plaster,  between  his  shoulders,  Stitoh,  in  a  dozen 
pilgrimages,  acquired  as  much  rational  theology 
as  the  said  priest  had  done  by  forty  years  pe- 
rusal of  the  pages. 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  what  you  think  of 
this  theory. 

Yours, 

Spuinai. 


COLvn. 

TO  HISS  KENNEDY. 

[Miw  Kmmedy  was  om  of  that  nameront  band  of  ladies 
who  patronized  the  poet  in  Edinbargh ;  ahe  was  related 
lo  the  Hamiltonf  of  Moaagiel.] 

Madav, 

PsBMiT  me  to  present  you  with  the  enclosed 

song  as  a  small  though  grateful  tribute  for  the 

honour  of  your  acquaintance.   I  haye,  in  these 

yerses,  attempted  some  faint  sketohes  of  your 


portrait  in  the  unembelUshed  simple  manner  of 
descriptiye  t&vth. — ^Flattery,  I  leaye  to  your 
LOTKBs,  whose  exaggerating  fancies  may  make 
them  imag^e  you  sUll  nearer  perfection  than 
you  really  are. 

Poeto,  Madam,  of  all  mankind,  feel  most  for- 
dbly  the  powers  of  biautt;  as,  if  they  are 
really  posts  of  nature's  making,  their  feelings 
must  be  finer,  and  their  taste  more  delicate  than 
most  of  the  world.  In  the  cheerful  bloom  of 
BPBiivo,  or  the  pensiye  mildness  of  autumh  ;  the 
grandeur  of  sumnn,  or  the  hoary  msjesty  of 
wiirm,  the  poet  feels  a  charm  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  his  species.  Eyen  the  sight  of  a  fine 
flower,  or  the  company  of  a  flne  woman  (bji  far 
the  finest  part  of  God's  works  below),  haye  sen- 
sations for  the  poetio  heart  that  the  hud  of 
man  are  strangers  to. — On  this  last  account. 
Madam,  I  am,  as  in  many  other  things,  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Hamilton's  kindness  in  introducing 
me  to  you.  Your  loyers  may  yiew  you  with  a 
wish,  I  look  on  you  with  pleasure ;  their  hearte, 
in  your  presence,  may  glow  with  desire,  mine 
rises  with  admiration. 

That  the  arrows  of  misfortune,  howeyer  they 
should,  as  incident  to  humanity,  glance  a  slight 
wound,  may  neyer  reach  your  heart— ihtki  the 
snares  of  yillany  may  neyer  beset  you  in  the 
road  of  life— that  innooenob  may  hand  you  by 
the  path  of  horotjb  to  the  dwelling  of  piaci,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  him  who  has  the  honour  to 
be,  &o.  R.  B. 


CCLVni. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  name  of  the  friend  who  fell  a  lacrifice  to  thote 
ehangeable  timet,  has  not  been  mentioned :  it  is  belieyed 
he  was  of  the  west  country.] 

June,  1798. 

When  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  a  fHend 
of  mine  in  whom  I  am  much  interested,  has  fall- 
en a  sacrifice  to  these  accursed  times,  you  will 
easily  allow  that  it  might  unhinge  me  for  doing 
any  good  among  ballads.  My  own  loss  as  to 
pecuniary  matters  is  trifling ;  but  the  totel  ruin 
of  a  much-loyed  friend  is  a  loss  indeed.  Par- 
don my  seeming  inattention  to  yotir  last  com- 
mands. 

I  cannot  alter  the  disputed  lines  in  the  "  Mill^ 
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Mill,  0!">  What  you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem 
M  a  positive  beauty ;  bo  you  see  how  doctors 
differ.  I  shall  now,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  I 
can  muster,  go  on  with  your  commands. 

You  know  Frazer,  the  hautboy-player  in 
Edinburgh — ^he  is  here,  instructing  a  band  of 
music  for  a  fencible  corps  quartered  in  this 
county.  Among  many  of  his  airs  that  please 
me,  there  is  one,  well  known  as  a  reel,  by  the 
name  of  '*The  Quaker's  Wife;"  and  which,  I 
remember,  a  (prand-aunt  of  mine  used  to  sing, 
by  the  name  of  *<Liggeram  Cosh,  my  bonnie 
wee  lass."  Mr.  Frazer  plays  it  slow,  and  with 
an  expression  that  quite  charms  me.  I  became 
such  an  enthusiast  about  it,  that  I  made  a  song 
for  it,  which  I  here  subjoin,  and  enclose  Fra- 
zer's  set  of  the  tune.  If  they  hit  your  fancy, 
they  are  at  your  service ;  if  not,  return  me  the 
tune,  and  I  will  put  it  in  Johnson's  Museum.  I 
think  the  song  is  not  in  my  worst  manner. 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill.' 

I  should  wish  to  hear  how  this  pleases  you. 

B.B. 


GCLIX. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[Againut  the  mighty  opprasson  of  the  earth  the  poet 
was  ever  ready  to  set  the  sharpest  shafts  of  his  Mrrath  : 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote  were  sadly  out  of  sorts.] 

June  2bth,  1793. 
Hate  you  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  felt  your  bosom 
ready  to  burst  with  indignation,  on  reading  of 
those  mighty  villains  who  divide  kingdoms,  de- 
solate provinces,  and  lay  nations  waste,  out  of 
the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from  still 
more  ignoble  passions  7  In  a  mood  of  this  kind 
to-day  I  recollected  the  air  of  "Logan  Water," 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous  melody 
probably  had  its  origin  from  the  plaintive  indig- 
nation of  some  swelling,  suffering  heart,  fired 
at  the  tyrannic  strides  of  some  public  destroyer, 
and  overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  country's  ruin.     If  I  have  done 

I  "  The  lines  were  the  third  and  fourth : 

<  Wi*  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless. 
And  mony  a  widow  mourning.* 

As  our  poet  had  maintained  a  long  silence,  and  the  first 
number  of  Mr.  Thomson's  musical  work  was  in  the  press, 
this  gentleman  ventured,  by  Mr.  Erskine's  advice,  to  sub- 
stitute for  them,  in  that  publication. 


anything  at  all  like  justice  to  my  feelings,  the 
following  song,  composed  in  three-qnarters  of 
an  hour's  meditation  in  my  elbow-chair,  ought 
to  have  some  merit : — 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide.' 

Bo  you  know  the  following  beautiful  littie 
fragment,  in  Wotherspoon's  collection  of  Scot» 
songs  ?* 

Aii^-"  Hughie  Oraham," 
«*0h  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 
That  grows  upon  the  castie  wa' ; 
And  I  mysel*  a  drap  o'  dew, 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 

**  Oh  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 
Vd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night, 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest. 
Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus  light!" 

This  thought  is  inexpressibly  beautiful ;  and 
quite,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  It  is  too  short 
for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear  you  altogether 
unless  you  gave  it  a  place.  I  have  often  tried 
to  eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  vain.  After  ba- 
lancing myself  for  a  musing  five  minutes,  on  the 
hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  I  produced  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  verses  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I 
frankly  confess :  but  if  worthy  of  insertion  at 
all,  they  might  be  first  in  place  ;  as  every  poet 
who  knows  anything  of  his  trade,  will  husband 
his  best  thoughts  for  a  concluding  stroke. 

Oh  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 

And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing ! 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild  and  winter  rude  I 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing. 
When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renewed.* 

R.  B. 


<  And  eyes  again  with  pleasare  beam*d 
That  had  been  blear»d  with  mourning.* 
Though  better  suited  to  the  music,  these  lines  are  inferkn 
to  the  original."— Ctierik. 

«  Song  CXV.  8  Song  CXCVI . 

4  Better  known  as  Herd's.    Wotherspoon  was  otoe  o" 
the  publishers. 
6  See  Song  CXCVII. 
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OOLX. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

LThomion,  in  hit  reply  to  the  preceding  letter,  lament! 
that  anything  ahoald  antnne  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  and 
bege  hia  acceptance  of  five  ponndi,  aa  a  amall  mark  of 
aU  gratitade  for  hie  beautiful  eongi.] 

JttZy  2rf,  1798. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 
I  HAVB  Jost  finished  the  following  ballad,  and, 
as  I  do  think  it  in  mj  best  style,  I  send  it  you. 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  wrote  down  the  air  from  Mrs. 
Bums's  wood-note  wild,  is  yery  fond  of  it,  and 
has  given  it  a  celebrity  by  teaching  it  to  some 
young  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  here.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  air  enough  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  collection,  please  return  it  The  song  you 
may  keep,  as  I  remember  it 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair.^ 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  inserting  in  your 
index,  or  in  my  notes,  the  names  of  the  fair  ones, 
the  themes  of  my  songs.  I  do  not  mean  the 
name  at  full;  but  dashes  or  asterisms,  so  as 
ingenuity  may  find  them  out. 

The  heroine  of  the  foregoing  is  Miss  M'Murdo, 
daughter  to  Mr.  M^Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  one 
of  your  subscribers.  I  have  not  painted  her  in 
the  rank  which  she  holds  in  life,  but  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  a  cottager.  B.  B. 


CCLXI. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Bams  in  this  letter  speaks  of  the  pecuniary  present 
Which  Thomson  sent  him,  in  a  lofty  and  angry  mood :  he 
who  poblished  poems  by  subscription  might  surely  have 
accepted,  without  any  impropriety,  payment  for  his 
■ongs.] 

July,  1793. 
I  ASSURE  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  de- 
grades me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return 
it  would  savour  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any 
more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I 
swear  by  that  honour  which  crowns  the  up- 
right statue  of  BoBiRT  Burns*s  Inteoritt — 
on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn 
the  bypast  transaction,  and  from  that  moment 
commence  entire  stranger  to  you !  Burks's  cha- 
r.vcter  for  generosity  of  sentiment  and  indepen- 


dence of  mind,  will,  I  trust,  long  outlive  any 
of  his  wants  which  the  cold  unfeeling  ore  can 
supply ;  at  least,  I  will  take  care  that  such  a 
character  he  shall  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  my  copy  of  your  publication. 
Never  did  my  eyes  behold  in  any  musical  work 
such  elegance  and  correctness.  Your  preface, 
too,  i^  admirably  written,  only  your  partiality 
to  me  has  made  you  say  too  much :  however,  it 
will  bind  me  down  to  double  every  effort  in  the 
future  progress  of  the  work.  The  following 
are  a  few  remarks  on  the  songs  in  the  list  you 
sent  me.  1  never  copy  what  I  write  to  you,  so 
I  may  be  often  tautological,  or  perhaps  contra- 
dictory. 

««  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,"  is  charming  as 
a  poem,  and  should  be,  and  must  be,  set  to  the 
notes ;  but,  though  out  of  your  rule,  the  three 
stanzas  beginning, 

"  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling," 
are  worthy  of  a  place,  were  it  but  to  immortal- 
ize the  author  of  them,  who  is  an  old  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  at  this  moment  living  in 
Edinburgh.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Cockburn,  I  forget 
of  what  place,  but  from  Boxburghshire.'  What 
a  charming  apostrophe  is 

"  O  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting, 
Why  thus  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ?'» 

The  old  ballad,  "  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen 
lies,"  is  silly  to  contemptibility.  My  alteration 
of  it,  in  Johnson's,  is  not  much  better.  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  his,  what  he  calls,  ancient  ballads 
(many  of  them  notorious,  though  beautiful 
enough,  forgeries),  has  the  best  set  It  is  full 
of  his  own  interpolations — but  no  mAtter. 

In  my  next  I  will  suggest  to  your  considera- 
tion a  few  songs  which  may  have  escaped  your 
hurried  notice.  In  the  meantime  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  now,  as  a  brother  of  the  quill. 
You  have  committed  your  character  and  fame, 
which  will  now  be  tried,  for  ages  to  come,  by 
the  illustrious  jury  of  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters OF  Taste — all  whom  poesy  can  please  or 
music  charm. 

Being  a  bard  of  nature,  I  have  some  preten- 
sions to  second  sight ;  and  I  am  warranted  by 
the  spirit  to  foretell  and  affirm,  that  your  great- 
grand-child  will  hold  up  your  volumes,  and  say, 
with  honest  pride,  "  This  so  much  admired  se- 
lection was  the  work  of  my  ancestor !" 

B.  B. 


I  S  mjy  CXCVIIl. 

t  Miss  Rutherford,  of  Femilee  in  Selkirkshire,  by  mar 


,  riage  Mrs.  Patrick  Cockburn,  of  Ormislon.    She  died  in 
r-  I  1794,  at  un  advanced  age. 
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coLxn. 
TO  MB.  THOMSON. 


[Stephen  Clarke,  wfaoie  name  ia  at  thia  atrange  note, 
waa  a  muaioiaa  and  oompoeer ;  he  waa  a  cleTer  man,  and 
had  a  high  opinion  of  hia  own  powers.] 

AuffUtt,  1798. 
Mt  DBA&  THOMgOir,  « 

I  HOLD  the  pen  for  our  firiend  Clarke,  who  at 
present  is  studying  the  music  of  the  spheres  at 
my  elbow.  The  Georginm  Sidus  he  thinks  is 
rather  out  of  tone ;  so,  until  he  rectify  that 
matter,  he  cannot  stoop  to  terrestrial  affairs. 

He  sends  you  six  of  the  rondeau  sulijects,  and 
if  more  are  wanted,  he  says  you  shall  hare 

them. 

«««««« 

Confound  your  long  stairs ! 

S.  Claxki. 


OOLXin. 

TO  ME.  THOMSON. 

["  Phillia  the  Fair"  endured  mnchat  the  hands  of  both 
Boma  and  Clarke.  The  young  lady  had  reaaon  to  com- 
plain, when  the  poet  yolunteered  to  aing  the  imaginary 
love  of  that  fantaatio  fiddler.] 

Auffwt,  1798. 

Tons  objection,  my  dear  Sir,  to  the  passages 
in  my  song  of  **  Logan  Water,"  is  right  in  one 
instance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mend  it :  if  I  can, 
I  will.  The  other  passage  you  object  to  does 
not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  me. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  on  <*  Robin  Adair,"  and, 
you  will  probably  think,  with  little  success ;  but 
it  is  such  a  cursed,  cramp,  out-of-the-way  mea- 
sure, that  I  despair  of  doing  anything  better  to 
it 

While  larks  with  little  wing.> 

So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all, 
try  my  hand  on  it  in  Scots  Terse.  There  I 
always  find  myself  most  at  home. 

I  haye  Just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  I 
meant  for  «  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen."  If  it  suits 
you  to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  hero- 
ine is  a  favourite  of  mine ;  if  not,  I  shall  also 
be  pleased ;  because  I  wish,  and  will  be  glad, 
to  see  you  act  decidedly  on  the  business.  'Tis 
a  tribute  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  as  an  editor, 
which  you  owe  yourself. 

B.B. 

1  Song  CXCIX. 


OCLXIT. 
TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[The  infuaion  of  Highland  ain  and  north  country  anb- 
jecta  into  the  mnne  and  aonga  of  Scotland,  has  inrq^ora- 
ted  both:  Bnma,  who  had  a  fine  ear  a«  well  aa  a  fine 
taate,  waa  familiar  with  all,  either  Highland  or  Iiow* 
land.] 

AuffUit,  1793. 

That  crinkum-crankum  tune,  "  Bobin  Adair," 
has  run  so  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded  so  ill  in 
my  last  attempt,  that  I  have  Tentured,  in  this 
morning's  walk,  one  essay  more.  You,  my  dear 
Sir,  will  remember  an  unfortunate  part  of  our 
worthy  friend  Cunningham's  stoiy,  which  hap 
pened  about  three  years  ago.  That  struck  my 
fancy,  and  I  endeaTOured  to  do  the  idea  justice 
as  follows : 

Had  I  a  care  on  some  wild  distant  shore.' 

By  the  way,  I  hare  met  with  a  musical  High- 
lander in  Breadalbane's  Fenoibles,  which  are 
quartered  here,  who  assures  me  that  he  well 
remembers  his  mother  singing  Gaelic  songs  to 
both  **  Bobin  Adair,"  and  '*  Grammachree." 
They  certainly  hare  more  of  the  Scotoh  than 
Irish  taste  in  them. 

This  man  comes  from  the  yieinity  of  Inrer- 
ness :  so  it  could  not  be  any  intercourse  with 
Ireland  that  could  bring  them ;  except,  what  1 
shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  case,  the  wandering 
minstrels,  harpers,  and  pipers,  used  to  go  fre- 
quently errant  through  the  wilds  both  of  Scot* 
land  and  Ireland,  and  so  some  farourite  airs 
might  be  common  to  both.  A  case  in  point — 
they  haye  lately,  in  Ireland,  published  on  Irish 
air,  as  they  say,  called  **  Caun  du  delish."  The 
fact  is,  in  a  publication  of  Corn's,  a  great  while 
ago,  you  will  find  the  same  air,  called  a  High- 
land one,  with  a  Gaelic  song  set  to  it.  Its 
name  there,  I  think,  is  "Gran  Gaoil,"  and  a 
fine  air  it  is.  Do  ask  honest  Allan  or  the  Bey. 
Gaelic  parson,  about  these  matters. 

B.B. 


CCLXV. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

pVhile  Bums  eompoaed  aonga,  Thomaon  got  aome  of 
the  happieat  embodied  by  David  Allan,  the  painter,  whoae 
illuatrationi  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  had  been  fayonrabtj 
received.    But  aave  when  an  old  man  waa  admitted  tc 
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e,  bia  detigmi  iiib7  b«  ngAided  m  failarM:  hii 
w»M  coano  mad  hU  old  witm  rigwiddi* 
earlins.] 

AugUBt,  1798. 
Mt  DBAB  8lBy 

«  Lbt  me  in  tlus  »e  night"  I  wUl  reoonnder. 
I  tan.  glad  that  70a  are  pleased  with  my  song, 
••  Had  I  a  oaye/'  &o.,  as  I  liked  it  myself. 

I  walked  ont  yesterday  evening  with  a  Tolnme 
of  the  Museum  in  my  hand,  when  turning  up 
<•  Allan  Water,"  «  What  numbers  shall  the  muse 
repeat,"  &o.,  as  the  words  appeared  to  me  rather 
unworthy  of  so  fine  an  air,  and  recoUeoting  that 
it  is  on  your  list,  I  sat  and  rared  under  the 
shade  of  an  old  thorn,  till  I  wrote  one  to  suit 
the  measure.  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  think  it 
not  in  my  worst  style.  Ton  must  know,  that  in 
Ramsay's  Tea-table,  where  the  modem  song 
first  appeared,  the  ancient  name  of  the  tone, 
Allan  says,  is  «•  Allan  Water,"  or  ''My  lore 
Annie's  very  bonnie."  This  last  has  certainly 
been  a  lino  of  the  original  song ;  so  I  took  up 
the  idea,  and,  as  yon  will  see,  hare  introduced 
the  line  in  its  place,  which  I  presume  it  formerly 
occupied ;  though  I  likewise  gire  you  a  choosing 
line,  if  it  should  not  hit  the  cut  of  your  fancy : 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  roTC.^ 

BraTO  1  say  I ;  it  is  a  good  song.  Should  you 
think  so  too  (not  else)  you  can  set  the  music  to 
it,  and  let  the  other  follow  as  English  yerses. 

Autumn  is  my  propitious  season.  I  make 
more  yerses  in  it  than  all  the  year  else.  God 
bless  you  I  B.  B. 


CCLXVI. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[Phlllia,  or  Philadelphia  M'Mardo,  in  whoie  hooonr 
Burni  compoMd  the  song  beginning  "Adown  winding 
Nith  I  did  wander,"  and  eereral  others,  died  September 
5th,  1885.] 

Augutt,  1798. 
Is  <*  Whistle,  and  Fll  come  to  you,  my  lad," 
one  of  your  airs  T  I  admire  it  much ;  and  yes- 
terday I  set  the  following  rerses  to  it.  Urban!, 
whom  I  hare  met  with  here,  begged  them  of 
me,  as  he  admires  the  air  much ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand that  he  looks  with  rather  an  ml  eye  on 
your  work,  I  did  not  choose  to  comply.  How- 
eyer,  if  the  song  does  not  suit  your  taste  I  may 


1  tSoBg  CCI 
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posdbly  send  it  him.    The  set  of  the  air  which 
I  had  in  my  eye,  is  in  Johnson's  Museum. 

0  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  yon,  my  lad.* 

Another  fayourite  air  of  mine  is,  <<The 
muckin'  0'  Geordie's  byre."  When  sung  slow, 
with  expression,  I  haye  wished  that  it  had  had 
better  poetry ;  tliat  Ihaye  endeayoured  to  supply 
as  follows : 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander.* 

Mr.  Clarke  begs  you  to  c^ye  Miss  Phillis  a 
comer  in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  particular  flame 
of  his,  and  out  of  compliment  to  him  I  haye 
made  the  song.  She  is  a  Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo, 
sister  to  "  Bonnie  Jean."  They  are  both  pupils 
of  his.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  the  yeiy  first 
grist  I  get  from  my  rhyming-mill. 

B.B. 


ocLxvn. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Bnma  wai  fond  of  ejcpreaeive  wordi :  "  Gloaming,  the 
twilight,"  eayi  Carrie,  «*  ii  a  beantifol  poetic  word, 
which  onght  to  be  adopted  in  England."  Bame  and 
Scott  haye  made  the  Scottiih  language  popular  oyer  the 
world.] 

Augtuty  1798. 
That  tune,  "  Cauld  kail,"  is  such  a  fayourite 
of  yours,  that  I  once  more  royed  out  yesterday 
for  a  gloamin-shot  at  the  muses ;  when  the  muse 
that  presides  o'er  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather 
my  old  inspiring  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whis- 
pered me  the  following.  I  haye  two  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  was  my  early,  sweet  simple  in- 
spirer  that  was  by  my  elbow,  *'  smooth  gliding 
without  step,"  and  pouring  the  song  on  my 
glowing  fancy.  In  the  first  place,  since  I  left 
Goila's  natiye  haunts,  not  a  fragment  of  a  poet 
has  arisen  to  cheer  her  solitary  musings,  by 
catching  inspiration  from  her,  so  I  more  than 
suspect  that  she  has  followed  me  hither,  or,  at 
least,  makes  me  occasional  yisits ;  secondly,  the 
last  stanza  of  this  song  I  send  you,  is  the  yery 
words  that  Ooila  taught  me  many  years  ago,  and 
which  I  set  to  an  old  Scots  reel  in  Johnson's 
Museum. 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast.^ 

If  you  think  the  aboye  will  suit  your  idea  of 
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joor  faTovrito  ftir,  I  ikall  be  highly  plMUwd. 
"  The  last  time  I  oeme  o'er  the  moor"  I  oannot 
meddle  with,  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  mnsioal 
world  haTO  been  ao  long  aconatomed  to  Bamea/s 
words,  that  a  different  song,  though  positiTely 
superior,  would  not  be  so  well  recelTed.  I  am 
not  fond  of  chomses  to  songs,  so  I  haye  not 
made  one  for  the  foregoing. 

B.  B. 


ooLxyni. 
TO  UB.   THOMSON. 

["  Ganld  kail  Id  Aberdeen,  and  eaitocki  in  Stnbogle," 
an  words  which  have  no  connexion  with  tlie  lendnMnt 
of  the  eong  which  Buni  wrote  for  the  air.] 

Ay^uU,  1798. 

SOHG. 

Now  ro^y  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers.' 

So  much  for  Davie.  The  choros,  yon  know, 
is  to  the  low  part  of  the  tone.  Bee  Clarke's  set 
of  it  in  the  Museum. 

N.  B.  In  the  Museum  they  hare  drawled  out 

the  tune  to  twelve  lines  of  poetry,  which  is 

nonsense.  Four  lines  of  song,  and  four  of 
chorus,  is  the  way.* 


OCLXIX. 
TO  MISS  CBAIE. 

[Mies  Helen  Craik,  of  Arbigland,  had  merit  both  aa  a 
poetCH  and  novelist :  her  ballade  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Hector  M'Neil :  her  novels  had  a  sensnaiwg  of 
■atire  in  them.] 

Dunrffiet,  Augutt,  1798. 
Madam, 

SoKi  rather  unlooked-for  accidents  have  pre- 
Tcnted  my^  doing  myself  the  honour  of  a  second 
visit  to  Arbigland,  as  I  was  so  hospitably  in- 
vited, and  so  positively  meant  to  have  done.— 
HowcTcr,  I  still  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  be- 
fore the  busy  months  of  harvest  begin. 

I  enclose  you  two  of  my  late  pieces,  as  some 
kind  of  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received 
in  perusing  a  certain  MS.  volume  of  poems  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Biddel.  To  repay  one 
with  an  old  iong,  is  a  proverb,  whose  force,  you, 
Madam,  I  know,  will  not  allow.    What  is  said 
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of  iUnstrions  dsaeant  is,  I  believe,  aqbally  tme 
of  a  talent  for  poetry,  none  ever  despised  it  who 
had  pretensions  to  it  The  fates  and  characters 
of  the  rhyming  tribe  often  employ  my  thoughts 
when  I  am  disposed  to  be  melancholy.  There 
is  not,  among  all  the  mariyrologiee  that  eTer 
were  penned,  so  rueM  a  narrative  as  the  liTCS 
of  the  poets. — In  the  comparative  view  of 
wretches,  the  criterion  is  not  what  they  are 
doomed  to  suffer,  but  how  they  are  formed  to 
bear.  Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give  him  a 
stronger  imagination  and  a  more  delicate  sensi- 
bility, which  between  them  will  ever  engender 
a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions  than  are 
the  usual  lot  of  man ;  implant  in  him  an  irre- 
ristible  impulse  to  some  idle  Tagary,  such  aa 
arrange  wild  flowers  in  fantastical  noeegays, 
tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his 
chirping  song,  watching  the  fHsks  of  the  Httie 
minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the 
intrigues  of  butterflies — in  short,  send  him 
adrift  after  some  pursuit  which  shall  eternally 
mislead  him  ftrom  the  paths  of  lucre,  and  yet 
curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man 
living  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase ; 
lastiy,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by  be- 
stowing on  him  a  spuming  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as 
miserable  as  a  poet.  To  you,  Madam,  I  need 
not  recount  the  fairy  pleasures  the  muse  bestows 
to  oounterbalance  this  catalogue  of  evils.  Be- 
witching poetry  is  like  bewitching  woman ;  she 
has  in  all  ages  been  accused  of  misleading  man- 
kind tr6m  the  councils  of  wisdom  and  the  paths 
of  prudence,  involving  them  in  difficulties, 
baiting  them  with  poverty,  branding  them  with 
infamy,  and  plunging  them  in  the  whirling  Tor- 
tex  of  ruin ;  yet,  where  is  the  man  but  must 
own  that  all  our  happiness  on  earth  is  not  worthy 
the  name — ^that  even  the  holy  hermit's  solitary 
prospect  of  paradisiacal  bliss  is  but  the  glitter 
of  a  northern  sun  rising  over  a  froien  r^on, 
compared  with  the  many  pleasures,  the  name- 
less raptures  that  we  owe  to  the  loTcly  qneen 
of  the  heart  of  man  t  B.  B. 


CCLXX., 

TO  LADY  GLBNCAIBN. 

[Bums,  as  the  concluding  pangraph  of  this  letter 
proves,  continued  to  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  think  of 
the  composition  of  a  Scottish. drama,  which  Sir  Walter 
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Beott  luDfBts  h»  did  not  write,  ioitaad  of  pottrfaf  out 
omltitadM  of  Ijrica  for  Johnson  and  Thomnon.] 

Mt  Ladt, 
Thb  honour  you  hare  done  jonr  poor  poet,  in 
writing  liim  so  rery  obliging  a  letter,  and  the 
pleasure  the  enclosed  beautiful  yerses  have 
given  him,  came  Terj  seasonably  to  his  aid, 
amid  the  cheerless  gloom  and  sinking  despond- 
ency of  diseased  nerres  and  December  weather. 
As  to  forgetting  the  family  of  Glencaim,  HeaTen 
is  my  witness  with  what  sincerity  I  could  use 
those  old  yerses  which  please  me  more  in  their 
rude  simplicity  than  the  most  elegant  lines  I 
eyer  saw. 

« If  th«e,  Jeraaalttm,  I  foiiget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand. 

My  tongne  to  mj  month's  roof  let  cleaya, 

Ifi  do  thee  foiyat, 
Jeiuaalem,  and  thae  abova 

My  chief  joy  do  not  lat.'*' 

When  I  am  tempted  to  do  anything  improper, 
I  dare  not,  because  I  look  on  myself  as  account- 
able to  your  ladyship  and  family.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  called  to 
the  tables  of  the  great,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with 
any  mortification  firom  the  stately  stupidity  of 
self-sufficient  squires,  or  the  luxurious  insolence 
of  upstart  nabobs,  I  get  above  the  creatures  by 
ealling  to  remembrance  that  I  am  patronised 
by  the  noble  house  of  Qlencaim ;  and  at  gala- 
times,  such  as  new-year's  day,  a  christening,  or 
the  kim-night,  when  my  punch-bowl  is  brought 
from  its  dusty  comer  and  filled  up  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  I  begin  with, — The  CoutUett  of 
Glencaim  !  My  good  woman,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  grateful  heart,  next  cries,  My  Lord!  and 
so  the  toast  goes  on  until  I  end  with  Lady  Har^ 
rieCe  lUtU  angdl  whose  epithalamium  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  write. 

When  I  received  your  ladyship's  letter,  I  was 
Just  in  the  act  of  transcribing  for  you  some  verses 
I  have  lately  composed ;  and  meant  to  have  sent 
them  my  first  leisure  hour,  and  acquainted  you 
with  my  late  change  of  life.  I  mentioned  to 
my  lord  my  fears  concerning  my  farm.  Those 
fears  were  indeed  too  true;  it  is  a  bargain 
would  have  ruined  me,  but  for  the  lucky  circum- 
stance of  my  having  an  excise  commission. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please,  of  the  igno- 
miny of  the  excise ;  50Z.  a  year  will  support  my 
wife  and  children,  and  keep  me  independent  of 
the  world ;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  it 
said  that  my  profession  borrowed  credit  from 
me,  than  that  1  borrowed  credit  from  my  pro- 


fession. Another  advantage  I  have  in  this 
business,  is  the  knowledge  it  g^ves  me  of  the 
various  shades  of  human  character,  oonsequentiy 
assisting  me  vastiy  in  my  poetic  pursuits.  I 
had  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  muses 
when  nobody  knew  me,  but  myself,  and  that 
ardour  is  by  no  means  cooled  now  that  my  lord 
Glencaim's  goodness  has  introduced  me  to  all 
the  world.  Not  that  I  am  in  haste  for  the  press. 
I  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  else  I  certainly 
had  consulted  my  noble  generous  patron ;  but 
after  acting  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and 
supporting  my  family,  my  whole  wishes  and 
views  are  directed  to  poetic  pursuits.  I  am 
aware  that  though  I  were  to  give  performances 
to  the  world  superior  to  my  former  works,  still 
if  they  were  of  the  same  kind  with  those,  the 
comparative  reception  they  would  meet  with 
would  mortify  me.  I  have  turned  my  thoughts 
on  the  drama.  I  do  not  mean  the  stately  buskin 
of  the  tragic  muse. 

«  »  «  « 

Does  not  your  ladyship  think  that  an  Edin- 
burgh theatre  would  be  more  amused  with  affec- 
tation, folly,  and  whim  of  true  Scottish  growth, 
than  manners  which  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  audience  can  only  know  at  second 
hand? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Tour  ladyship's  ever  devoted 
And  grateful  humble  servant, 
K.  B 


GCLXXI. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Petar  Pindar,  the  name  under  which  it  wae  the  plea- 
•are  of  that  bitter  bat  vulgar  aatiriit,  Dr.  Woloot,  to 
write,  wae  a  man  of  little  lyrical  talent.  He  pnrchaaed 
a  good  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  hie  life,  by  the  copy- 
right of  hie  works,  and  survived  his  populaiity  many 
years.] 

8^U  1798. 

You  may  readily  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that  any 
exertion  in  my  power  is  heartily  at  your  service. 
But  one  thing  I  must  hint  to  you;  the  very 
name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  of  great  service  to  your 
publication,  so  get  a  verse  from  him  now  and 
then;  though  I  have  no  objection,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  business. 

Tou  know  that  my  pretensions  to  murical 
taste  are  merely  a  few  of  nature's  instincts, 
untaught  and  untutored  by  art  For  this  rea- 
son, many  musical  compositions,  particularly 
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where  much  of  the  merit  lies  in  coanterpoint, 
however  they  may  transport  and  ravish  the  ears 
of  your  connoisseurs,  affect  my  simple  lug  no 
otherwise  than  merely  as  melodions  din.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  way  of  amends,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  many  little  melodies,  which  the 
learned  mosician  despises  as  silly  and  insipid. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air  "  Hey  tnttie 
taltie,*'  may  rank  among  this  number ;  but  well 
I  know  that,  with  Fraser's  haut-boy,  it  has 
often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  There  is  a 
tradition,  which  I  hare  met  with  in  many  places 
in  Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert  Bruce's  march 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This  thought, 
in  yesternight's  CTening  walk,  warmed  me  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of 
Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might 
suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Royal  Scot's  address 
to  his  heroic  followers  on  the  erentful  morning. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.^ 

So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty,  as  he  did  that  day !   Amen. 

P.S.  I  showed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was 
highly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  me  to  make 
soft  yerses  for  it ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  giying 
myself  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  the  acci- 
dental recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for 
freedom,  associated  with  the  glowing  ideas  of 
some  other  struggles  of  the  same  nature,  not 
quite  so  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania. 
Clarke's  set  of  the  tune,  with  his  bass,  you  will 
find  in  the  Museum,  though  I  am  afraid  that 
the  air  is  not  what  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
your  elegant  selection.  B.  B. 


CCLXXn. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

(^Thia  letter  contaim  farther  proof  of  the  love  of  Bami 
for  the  eiri  of  the  Higblande.] 

Sept.  1798. 
I  DAKK  say,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  begin 
to  think  my  correspondence  is  persecution.  No 
matter,  I  can't  help  it ;  a  ballad  is  my  hobby- 
horse, which,  though  otherwise  a  simple  sort 
of  harmless  idiotioal  beast  enough,  has  yet  this 
blessed  headstrong  property,  that  when  once  it 
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has  fairly  made  off  with  a  hapless  wight,  it  gets 
so  enamoured  with  the  tinkle-g^gle,  tinkle- 
gingle  of  its  own  bells,  that  it  is  sure  to  run 
poor  pilgarllck,  the  bedlam  Jockey,  quite  be- 
yond any  useful  point  or  poet  in  the  common 
race  of  men. 

The  following  song  I  have  composed  for 
«Oran-gaoil,"  the  Highland  air  that,  you  tell 
me  in  your  last,  yon  hare  resolved  to  give  a 
place  to  in  your  book.  I  have  this  moment 
finished  the  song,  so  you  have  it  glowing  from 
the  mint.  If  it  suit  you,  well  1 — If  not,  'tis  also 
well! 


Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive  I 


B.B. 


ocLxxin. 


TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Thii  ii  another  of  the  ngeciom  letters  on  Scottiih 
•ong,  which  poete  end  masiciant  would  do  well  Co  read 
and  oonsider.] 

SqfL  1798. 

I  HAVB  received  your  list,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
here  go  my  observations  on  it* 

"  Down  the  bum,  Davie."  I  have  this  mo- 
ment tried  an  alteration,  leaving  out  the  last 
half  of  the  third  stansa,  and  the  first  ha.lf  of  the 
last  stansa,  thus: 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  their  way. 

And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay, 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 
With  <*  Mary,  when  shall  we  retnm, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  T" 
Quoth  Mary,  <'  Love,  I  like  the  bum. 

And  aye  shall  follow  yon."^ 

"  Thro'  the  wood,  laddie" — I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  both  in  this,  and  *'  There'll  never 
be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame,"  the  second  or 
high  part  of  the  tune  being  a  repetition  of  the 
first  part  an  octave  higher,  is  only  for  instra- 
mental  music,  and  would  be  much  better  omit- 
ted in  singing. 

<  *  Co wden-knowes. "  Remember  in  your  index 
that  the  song  in  pure  English  to  this  tune,  be- 
ginning, 

<t  When  rammer  comei,  the  iwains  on  Tweed/* 


S  Mr.  Thomaon's  list  of  aonga  for  hit  pahlieation. 
4  Thia  is  an  alteration  of  one  of  Crawfard*a  i 
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\a  the  prodaotion  of  Crairtwed,  Bobert  wm  Ids 
ChriBtian  name.' 

**  Laddie,  lie  near  me,"  must  lie  bjr  me  for 
some  time.  I  do  not  know  the  air ;  and  nntil  I 
am  complete  master  of  a  tune,  In  my  own  singing 
(such  as  it  is),  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My 
way  is :  I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  corre- 
spondent to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression ; 
then  choose  my  theme ;  begin  one  stanza :  when 
that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit 
down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  of  na- 
ture around  me  that  are  in  unison  and  harmony 
with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy,  and  workings 
of  my  bosom ;  humming  every  now  and  then  the 
air  with  the  verses  I  hare  framed.  When  I  feel  my 
muse  beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary 
fire-side  of  my  study,  and  there  commit  my  efifu- 
sions  to  paper;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the 
hind-legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling 
forth  my  own  critical  strictures  as  my  pen  goes 
on.  Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost  invari- 
ably my  way. 

What  cursed  egotism  I 

"  Gil  Morice"  I  am  for  leaving  out  It  is  a 
plaguy  length ;  the  air  itself  is  never  sung ;  and 
its  place  can  well  be  supplied  by  one  or  two 
songs  for  fine  airs  that  are  not  in  your  list — for 
instance  "  Craiglebum-wood"  and  **  Eoy*s  wife." 
The  first,  beside  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  novelty, 
and  the  last  has  high  merit  as  well  as  great 
celebrity.  I  have  the  original  words  of  a  song 
for  the  last  air,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  lady 
who  composed  it ;  and  they  are  superior  to  any 
edition  of  the  song  which  the  public  has  yet 
seen. 

**  Highland  laddie."  The  old  set  will  please 
a  mere  Scotch  ear  best ;  and  the  new  an  Italian- 
ised one.  There  is  a  third,  and  what  Oswald 
calls  the  old  **  Highland  laddie,"  which  pleases 
me  more  than  either  of  them.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "  Ginglin  Johnnie ;"  it  being  the  air  of  an 
old  humorous  tawdry  song  of  that  name.  Tou 
will  find  it  in  the  Museum,  **1  hae  been  at 
Crookieden,"  &c.  I  would  advise  you,  in  the 
musical  quandary,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to 
the  muses  for  inspiring  direction ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  waiting  for  this  direction,  bestow  a 
libation  to  Bacchus ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  you  will  hit  on  a  judicious  choice.  Proba- 
tum  uU 
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I  William. 


'<  Auld  Sir  Simon"  I  must  beg  yon  to  leave 
out,  and  put  in  its  place  «  The  Quaker's  wife." 

«  Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill,"'  is  one  of 
the  finest  songs  ever  I  made  in  my  life,  and,  be- 
sides, is  composed  on  a  young  lady,  positively 
the  most  beautiftil,  lovely  woman  in  the  world 
As  I  purpose  giving  you  the  names  and  desig- 
nations of  all  my  heroines,  to  appear  in  some 
future  edition  of  your  work,  perhaps  half  a 
century  hence,  you  must  certainly  include  "  The 
bonniest  lass  in  a'  the  warld,"  in  your  coU 
lection. 

«  Dainty  Davie"  I  have  heard  sung  nineteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
and  always  with  the  chorus  to  the  low  part  of 
the  tune;  and  nothing  has  surprised  me  so 
much  as  your  opinion  on  this  subject.  If  it  will 
not  suit  as  I  proposed,  we  will  lay  two  of  the 
stanias  together,  and  then  make  the  chorus  fol- 
low, exactly  as  Lucky  Nancy  in  the  Museum. 

<<  Fee  him,  father :"  I  enclose  you  Frazer's 
set  of  this  tune  when  he  plays  it  slow :  in  fact 
he  makes  it  the  language  of  despair.  I  shall 
here  give  you  two  stanzas,  in  that  style,  merely 
to  try  if  it  will  be  any  improvement.  Were  it 
possible,  in  singing,  to  give  it  half  the  pathos 
which  Frazer  gives  it  in  playing,  it  would  make 
an  admirably  pathetic  song.  I  do  not  give 
these  verses  for  any  merit  they  have.  I  com- 
posed them  at  the  time  in  which  <<  Patie  Allan's 
mither  died — that  was  about  the  back  o'  mid- 
night ;"  and  by  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company  ex- 
cept the  hautbois  and  the  muse. 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie.* 

*<  Jockie  and  Jenny"  I  would  discard,  and  in 
its  place  would  put  "  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house,"^  which  has  a  very  pleasant  air,  and 
which  is  positively  the  finest  love-ballad  in  that 
style  in  the  ScotUsh,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
language.  <*  When  she  came  ben  she  bobbit," 
as  an  air  is  more  beautiful  than  either,  and  in 
the  andante  way  would  unite  with  a  charming 
sentimental  ballad. 

'*  Saw  ye  my  father  7"  is  one  of  my  greatest 
favourites.  The  evening  before  last,  I  wandered 
out,  and  began  a  tender  song,  in  what  I  think 
is  its  native  style.  I  must  premise  that  the  old 
way,  and  the  way  to  give  most  effect,  is  to  have 
no  starting  note,  as  the  fiddlers  call  it,  but  to 

s  Song  GGIX. 
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bunt  at  once  into  the  patluw.    Erery  eotintry 
girl  BiDgs  "  Saw  ye  my  father  V*  Ae. 

Mjr  song  is  Imt  Just  begiu;  and  I  should  like, 
before  I  proceed,  to  know  yonr  opinion  of  it 
I  hare  crinkled  it  with  the  Scottish  dialect, 
but  it  may  be  easily  tamed  into  correct  Eng^ 
lish.> 

**  Todlin  hame."  Urbasi  mentioned  an  idea 
of  his,  which  has  long  been  mine,  that  this  air 
is  highly  susceptible  of  pathos :  accordingly, 
yon  will  soon  hear  him  at  your  concert  try  it 
to  a  song  of  mine  in  the  Museom,  '*  Te  banks 
and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon."  One  song  more  and 
I  hare  done;  '*Aald  lang  syne."  The  air  is 
bnt  mediocre;  but  the  following  song,  the  old 
song  of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  nerer 
been  in  print,  nor  even  in  mannscript,  nntil  I 
took  it  down  from  an  old  man's  singing,  is 
enough  to  reoonmiend  any  air.' 

Now,  I  suppose,  I  have  tried  your  patience 
fairly.  Ton  must,  after  all  is  OTer,  haye  a 
number  of  ballads,  properly  so  called.  '*  Gil 
Morice,"  "  Tranent  Muir,*'  "  Macpherson's  fare- 
well," « Battle  of  Sherriff-muir,"  or,  "We  ran, 
and  they  ran,"  (I  know  the  author  of  this  charm- 
ing ballad,  and  his  history,)  ''Hardiknute," 
**  Barbara  Allan"  (I  can  ftoiish  a  finer  set  of 
this  tune  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared ;)  and 
besides  do  you  know  that  I  really  haye  the  old 
tune  to  which  **  The  cherry  and  the  slae"  was 
sung,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
air  in  "  Scotland's  Complaint,"  a  book  published 
before  poor  Maiy's  days  ?'  It  was  then  called 
«  The  banks  of  Helicon ;"  an  old  poem  which 
Pinkerton  has  brought  to  light  You  will  see 
all  this  in  Tytler's  history  of  Scottish  music. 
The  tune,  to  a  learned  ear,  may  hare  no  great 
merit;  but  it  is  a  great  curiosity.  I  hare  a 
good  many  original  things  of  this  kind. 

B.  B. 


ocLXxrv. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Banu  liiMoed  too  readily  to  the  raggeetion  of  Thom- 
■OB,  to  alter  **  Braee*«  Addreaa  to  hie  troopi  at  Bannock- 
barn  :*'  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  air  of  «  Loaia 
Gordon,''  the  inblime  simplicity  of  the  words  was  ia- 


1  The  song  here  alluded  to  is  one  which  the  poet  after- 
wards seat  in  an  entire  form : — 

"Where  are  the  Joys  I  hae  met  m  the  morning.*' 
s  Bong  OCX. 


Jeved  by  the  alteratioa:  It  la  bow  mag  m  off%faaisllr 
written,  by  a.1  aiagers  of  taste.] 

ApUmbet^  179a. 

I  AM  happy,  my  dear  Sir,  Ihat  my  ode  please* 
you  so  much.  Tour  idea,  **  honour's  bed,"  iB» 
though  a  beautiful,  a  hackneyed  idea;  so,  if 
you  please,  we  will  let  the  line  stand  as  it  is. 
I  haye  altered  the  song  as  follows : — ^ 

N.  B.  I  haye  borrowed  the  last  staasa  frosa 
the  common  stall  edition  of  Wallace-^ 

<<▲fa.se  Bsnrper  siaks  in  erery  Ibe, 
And  liberty  returns  with  every  blow. 

A  couplet  worthy  of  Homer.  Yesterday  you 
had  enough  of  my  correspondenoe.  The  post 
goes,  and  my  head  aches  miserably.  One  com- 
fort 1  I  suiFer  so  much.  Just  now,  in  this  world, 
for  last  night's  joyiaUty,  that  I  shall  esci^ 
scot-free  for  it  in  the  world  to  eome.    Am«i. 

B.B. 


CCLXXV. 

TO  MB.   THOMtfON. 

[The  poet's  good  sense  rose  at  last  in  arms  against  tho 
criticisms  of  the  musician,  and  he  refused  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  his  war^ode  by  any  more  alterationa.] 

September,  1793. 

**  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?" 
My  ode  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  alter 
it  Your  proposed  alterations  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  tame.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
tor  you  for  putting  me  on  reconsidering  it,  as  I 
think  I  haye  much  improyed  it  Instead  of 
"sodgerl  herol"  I  will  haye  it  "Caledonian, 
onwi'mel" 

I  haye  scrutinised  it  oyer  and  oyer;  and  to 
the  world,  some  way  or  other,  it  shall  go  as  it 
is.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  in  the  least 
hurt  me,  should  you  leaye  it  out  altogether,  and 
adhere  to  your  first  intention  of  adopting  Logan's 
Terses.  '^ 

I  haye  finished  my  song  to  '*  Saw  ye  my  fa- 
ther?" and  in  English,  as  you  will  see.  That 
there  is  a  syllable  too  much  for  the  expression 
of  the  air,  is  true ;  but,  allow  me  to  say,  that 
the  mere  diriding  of  a  dotted  crotchet  into  a 
crotchet  and  a  quayer,  is  not  a  great  matter : 
howeyer,  in  that  I  have  no  pretensions  to  cope 
in  judgment  with  you.    Of  the  poetry  I  speak 


i  A  cnrioas  and  rare  book,  which  Leyden  allerwaids 
edited. 
«  Song  CGYII. 
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with  oonfldence ;  but  the  mnsic  is  a  bnsiness 
irhere  I  liint  my  ideas  witli  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence. 

The  old  Terses  have  merit,  though  unequal, 
and  are  popular :  my  advice  is  to  set  the  air  to 
the  old  words,  and  let  mine  follow  as  English 
Terses.    Here  they  are : — 

Where  are  the  joys  I  hare  met  in  the  mom- 
ingT« 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  the  post  goes,  so  I  shall 
defer  some  other  remarks  until  more  leisure. 

B.B. 


OOLXXVI. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[For  «  F7 !  let  ni  a*  to  tbe  bridal,"  and  «  F7 !  gie  me 
07  eoggie,  Sin,**  and  « There*!  nae  luck  abont  the 
hoQie,"  Bams  pats  in  a  word  of  praise,  from  a  feeling 
that  Thomson^s  taste  wonld  lodaee  him  to  exclade  the 
Arst— one  of  onr  most  original  songs— from  his  eollee- 
tion.] 

Sqftemher,  1798. 

I  HATB  been  turning  oyer  some  Tolumes  of 
songs,  to  find  rerses  whose  measures  would  suit 
the  airs  for  which  you  hare  allotted  me  to  find 
English  songs. 

For  "  Mnirland  Willie,"  you  have,  in  Ram- 
say's Tea-Table,  an  excellent  song  beginning, 
*<  Ah,  why  those  tears  in  Nelly's  eyes?"  As  for 
•<  The  Collier's  Dochter,"  take  the  following  old 
bacchanal : — 

«  Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure,  &o."s 

The  faulty  line  in  Logan-Water,  I  mend 
thus: 

How  can  your  flinty  hearts  ei^oy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  T 

The  song  otherwise  will  pass.  As  to  "  M'Gre- 
goira  Rua-Ruth,"  you  will  see  a  song  of  mine 
to  it,  with  a  set  of  the  air  superior  to  yours,  in 
the  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.    The  song  begins, 

Rating  winds  around  her  blowing.* 

Your  Irish  airs  are  pretty,  but  they  are  rank 
Irish.  If  they  were  like  the  **  Banks  of  Ban- 
na," for  instance,  though  really  Irish,  yet  in  the 
Scottish  taste,  you  might  adop^  them.  Since 
you  are  so  fond  of  Irish  music,  what  say  you  to 


twenty-fiTe  of  them  in  an  additional  number  T 
We  could  easily  find  this  quantity  of  charming 
airs ;  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  want 
songs ;  and  I  assure  you  that  you  would  find  it 
the  most  saleable  of  the  whole.  If  you  do  not 
approTO  of  *'  Roy's  wife,"  for  the  music's  sake, 
we  shall  not  insert  it  «  BeU  Uk  the  wars"  is 
a  charming  song ;  so  is,  '*  Saw  ye  my  Peggy  T" 
<*  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house"  well  de- 
serres  a  place.  '  I  cannot  say  that  **  O'er  the 
hills  and  far  awa"  strikes  me  as  equal  to  your 
selection.  **  This  is  no  my  ain  house,"  is  a  great 
favourite  air  of  mine ;  and  if  you  will  send  me 
your  set  of  it,  I  will  task  my  muse  to  her  highest 
effort.  What  is  your  opinion  of  '<  I  hae  laid  a 
herrin'  in  saut  T"  I  like  it  much.  Your  Jaco- 
bite airs  are  pretty,  and  there  are  many  others 
of  the  same  kind  pretty ;  but  you  hare  not  room 
for  them.  You  cannot,  I  think,  insert  *<Fyl 
lef  s  a'  to  the  bridal,"  to  any  other  words  than 
its  own. 

What  pleases  me,  as  dmple  and  nafve,  dis- 
gusts you  as  ludicrous  and  low.  For  this  rea- 
son, "  Fy  I  gie  me  my  coggie.  Sirs,"  **  Fy !  let's 
a'  to  the  bridal,"  with  seTcral  others  of  that 
oast,  are  to  me  highly  pleasing;  while,  '*Saw 
ye  my  father,  or  saw  ye  my  mother  T"  delights 
me  with  its  descriptive  simple  pathos.  Thus 
my  song,  «Een  ye  what  Meg  0'  the  mill  has 
gotten  7"  pleases  myself  so  much,  that  I  cannot 
try  my  hand  at  another  song  to  the  air,  so  I 
shall  not  attempt  it  I  know  you  will  laugh  at 
all  this ;  but  '<  ilka  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain 
gait"  R*  B. 


1  Some  CCXI. 


s  tSong  LIT. 
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GGLXXyn. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  an  aceonnt  was  oommn- 
nieated  in  a  letter  to  Bams  by  Thomson,  whieh  the  wri- 
ter has  withheld.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  talent,  and 
joint  projeetor  of  Thomson's  now  eelebrated  work.] 

October,  1798. 
Yoim  last  letter,  my  dear  Thomson,  was 
indeed  laden  with  heavy  news.  Alas,  poor 
Erskine  !^  The  recollection  that  he  was  a  00- 
a<y  utator  in  your  publication,  has  till  now  seared 
me  from  writing  to  you,  or  turning  my  thoughts 
on  composing  for  you. 

4  "  The  hononrable  AndrewErskine,  whose  melancholy 
death  Mr.  Thomson  had  eommunieated  in  an  exeeUent 
letter,  which  he  has  sappres8ed.**~CvBBix. 
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I  ftm  pleased  that  70a  are  reoonciled  to  the 
air  of  the  "  Quaker's  vife  ;*'  though,  by  the  bye, 
an  old  Highland  gentleman,  and  a  deep  anti- 
qoarian,  tells  me  it  is  a  Gaelic  air,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  '< Leiger  m*  choss."  The  follow- 
ing yerses,  I  hope,  will  please  yon,  as  an  English 
song  to  the  air. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithfU  fair :  > 

Tour  oljection  to  the  English  song  I  pro* 
posed  for  <' John  Anderson  my  jo,"  is  oertainly 
just  The  following  is  by  an  old  acquaintanee 
of  mine,  and  I  think  has  merit  The  song  was 
never  in  print,  which  I  think  is  so  muoh  in  your 
favour.  The  more  original  good  poetry  your 
collection  conUdns,  it  certainly  has  so  much  the 
more  merit  •  . 


BONO.— BY  GAVIN  TURNBULL.* 
Oh,  eondeiceiid,  d«ar  eharming  maid, 

Mj  wretched  itate  to  view ; 
A  tender  iwain,  to  love  betray'd, 

And  aad  deipair,  by  yon. 

While  here,  all  melancholy. 

My  paesion  I  deplore, 
Tet,  uig'd  by  atom,  reustIeM.fate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

I  heard  of  love,  and  with  disdain 

The  urchin*!  power  denied. 
I  laagh*d  at  every  lover's  pain, 

And  moek'd  them  when  they  sigh'd. 

Bnt  how  my  state  is  altered  ! 

Those  happy  days  are  o'er ; 
For  all  thy  unrelenting  hate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Oh,  yield,  illnstrious  beauty,  yield ! 

No  longer  let  me  mourn ; 
And  though  victorious  in  the  field, 

Thy  captive  do  not  scorn. 

Let  generoas  pity  warm  thee, 

My  wonted  peace  restore ; 
And  grateful  I  shall  bless  thee  still, 

Ancnove  thee  more  and  more. 

The  following  address  of  Tumbuirs  to  the 
Nightingale  will  suit  as  an  English  song  to  the 
air  "There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair."  By 
the  bye,  Tumbull  has  a  great  many  songs  in 
MS.,  which  I  can  command,  if  you  like  his 
manner.  Possibly,  as  he  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  I  may  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  but  I 
like  some  of  his  pieces  very  much. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
Thon  sweetest  minstrel  of  the  grove. 
That  ever  tried  the  plaintive  strain. 


'  Song  CCXIII. 

>  Gavin  Tumbull  was  the  author  of  a  now  foigotten 


Awake  thy  tender  lale  of  love. 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swaia. 

For  though  the  muses  deign  to  aid 
And  teach  him  smoothly  to  complam, 

Tet  Delia,  charming,  cruel  maid. 
Is  deaf  to  her  forsaken  swain. 

All  day,  with  fashion's  gaudy  eons, 
In  sport  she  wanders  o'er  the  phdn : 

Their  tales  approves,  and  still  she  ahaaa 
The  notes  of  her  forsaken  swala. 

When  evening  shades  obscure  the  sky. 
And  bring  the  solemn  hours  again, 

Begin,  sweet  bird,  thy  melody. 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swha. 

I  shall  Just  transcribe  another  of  Tumbull's* 
which  would  go  charmingly  to  "  Lewie  Gordon." 

LAURA. 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
By  shady  wood,  or  winding  riU ; 
Where  the  sweetest  May-bom  flowera 
Paint  the  meadows,  deck  the  bowers ; 
Where  the  linnet's  early  song 
Echoes  sweet  the  woods  amoi^ : 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

If  at  rosy  dawn  I  choose 
To  indulge  the  smiling  mnee; 
If  I  court  some  cool  retreat, 
To  avoid  the  noontide  heat ; 
If  beneath  the  moon's  pale  rey^ 
Thro'  unfrequented  wilds  I  stray ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  stilL 

When  at  night  the  drowsy  god 
Waves  his  sleep-eempelling  rod. 
And  to  fancy's  wakeful  eyes 
Bids  celestial  visions  rise, 
While  with  boundless  joy  I  rove 
Thro'  the  fairy  land  of  love ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  I  shall  answer  at 
other  opportunity.  R.  B. 


coLxxvnr. 

TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESa, 

WITH  A  PAKOBL. 

[The  collection  of  songs  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  are 
only  known  to  the  curious  in  loose  lora :  they  were 


volume,  published  at  Glasgow,  m  1788,  under  the  title  oi 
*<  Poetical  Essays." 
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primM  by  an  obwnre  bookwiler,  bat  oot  before  dMth  had 
Moaril  him  from  the  indignatioii  of  Bnnii.] 


Sb, 


Dumfriu,  [Decemhtr^  1798.] 


'Tissaid  that  we  take  the  greatest  libertiee 
with  ov  greatest  friends,  and  I  pay  myself  a 
Tery  hi(h  compliment  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  goiig  to  apply  the  remark.  I  hare  owed 
yoa  moiey  longer  than  eyer  I  owed  it  to  any 
man.  ^re  is  Kerr's  account,  and  here  are  the 
six  guineas ;  and  now  I  don't  owe  a  shilling  to 

man— or  toman  either.    Bat  for  these  d d 

dirty,  dog)*ear'd  little  pages,'  I  had  done  my- 
self the  hotoor  to  haye  waited  on  you  long  ago. 
Independen  of  the  obligations  yonr  hospitality 
has  laid  meander,  the  consciousness  of  your 
superiority  ii  the  rank  of  man  and  gentleman, 
of  itself  was  tally  as  much  as  I  could  oyer  make 
head  against  but  to  owe  yoa  money  too,  was 
more  than  I  ould  face. 

I  think  I  one  mentioned  something  to  you 
of  a  coUeetionof  Scots  songs  I  haye  for  some 
years  been  mating :  I  send  you  a  perusal  of 
what  I  haye  gottogether.  I  could  not  conye- 
niently  spare  thm  aboye  fiye  or  six  days,  and 
fiye  or  six  glance  of  them  wUl  probably  more 
than  suffice  yon.  When  you  are  tired  of  them, 
please  leaye  themirith  Mr.  Clint,  of  the  King's 
Arms.  There  is  lot  another  copy  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  worlc;  and  I  should  be  sorry  that 
any  unfortunate  ne|lgenee  should  depriye  me 
of  what  has  cost  mea  good  deal  of  pains. 
I  hayethe  honour  to  be,  &c. 
B.  B. 


OOL^XIX. 

TO  JOHN  M'JUEDO,  ESQ., 

dbumlj^bio. 

[Theie  wordi,  thrown  intotha  form  of  a  note,  are 
eopied  from  a  blank  leaf  of  the  lat'i  worki,  pabliihed  in 
two  Tolnmei,  small  octayo,  in  to.] 

DufnfriM,  1798. 
Will  Mr.  M'Murdo  do  me  be  fayour  to  accept 
of  these  yolumes ;  a  triflingbut  sincere  mark 
of  the  yery  high  respect  I  be^  for  his  worth  as 
a  man,  his  manners  as  a  g^tleman,  and  his 
kindness  as  a  friend.  Howeye\inferior  now,  or 
afterwards,  I  may  rank  as  a  pet;  one  honest 
rirtue  to  which  few  poets  can  |>etend,  I  trust 


IBoottiahBaakBotei^ 


I  shall  eyer  claim  as  mine : — ^to  no  man,  what- 
eyer  his  station  in  life,  or  his  power  to  serye 
me,  haye  I  oyer  paid  a  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  tbuth. 

Thi  Authob. 


OOLXZZ. 


TO  CAPTAIN . 

[Thifl  ezoellent  letter,  obtained  from  Stewart  of  Dal- 
gniae,  ii  copied  from  mj  kind  friend  Chambera'i  oolleo- 
tion  of  Soottiih  songa.] 


Sib, 


Dumfriu,  6M  Deember,  1798. 


Hbatbd  as  I  was  with  wine  yesternight,  I 
was  perhaps  rather  seemingly  impertinent  in 
my  anxious  wish  to  be  honoured  with  your  ac- 
quaintance. Tou  will  for^ye  it :  it  was  the 
impulse  of  h^eart-felt  respect.  **  He  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Scottish  county  reform,  and  is  a 
man  who  does  honour  to  the  business,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  business  does  honour  to  him," 
said  my  worthy  friend  Glenriddel  to  somebody 
by  me  who  was  talking  of  your  coming  to  this 
county  with  your  corps.  '<  Then,"  I  said,  "  I 
haye  a  woman's  longing  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  say  to  him,  <  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man 
to  whom  the  interests  of  humanity  are  dear,  and 
as  a  patriot  to  whom  the  rights  of  your  country 
are  sacred.' " 

In  times  like  these.  Sir,  when  our  commoners 
are  barely  able  by  the  glimmer  of  their  own 
twilight  understandings  to  scrawl  a  frank,  and 
when  lords  are  what  gentiemen  would  be 
ashamed  to  be,  to  whom  shall  a  sinking  coun- 
try call  for  help?  To  the  independent  country 
gentieman.  To  him  who  has  too  deep  a  stake 
in  his  country  not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  wel- 
fare ;  and  who  in  the  honest  pride  of  man  can 
yiew  with  equal  contempt  the  insolence  of  office 
and  the  allurements  of  corruption. 

I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had 
lately  composed,  and  which  I  think  has  some 
merit  Allow  me  to  enclose  it  When  I  fall 
in  with  you  at  the  theatre,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
haye  your  opinion  of  it  Accept  of  it,  Sir,  as 
a  yery  humble  but  most  sincere  tribute  of  re- 
spect from  a  man,  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  poetic 
fame,  yet  holds  dearer  an  independent  mind. 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 

R.6. 
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OOLXXXI. 

TO    MBS.  BIDDER 

Who  woi  about  to  hetpeak  a  Kt^  one  wtnmg  at 
the  Dumfriet  Theatre, 

[Thii  oLBTtr  ladf,  to  whom  Boma  to  happOj  appUot 
tho  word!  of  Thonuoa,  died  ia  the  yvwr  1890,  at  Hampton 
Oonrt.] 

I  AM  thinking  to  send  my  *'  Address"  to  some 
periodioal  pubUcataon,  but  it  has  nof  jet  got 
your  sanction,  so  pray  look  orer  it 

As  to  the  Tuesday's  play,  let  me  beg  of  yon^ 
my  dear  madam,  to  giro  ns,  <*  The  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret  1"  to  which  please  add, 
«  The  Spoilt  Child"— yon  will  highly  oblige  me 
by  so  doing. 

Ah,  what    an  enyiable  creature  you  are  I 
There  now,  this  cursed,  gloomy,  blue-doTil  day, 
you  are  going  to  a  party  of  choice  spirits^ 
"  To  plaf  the  ahapea 
Of  frolic  fancy,  and  incetaant  form 
ThoM  rapid  pictnroa,  aaeembled  traia 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join*d  before, 
Where  lively  wit  excttea  to  gaj  earpnee ; 
Or  folly-painting  kumoufy  gpraye  himaelf, 
Calla  laughter  forth,  deep-ahaUng  every  nerve.** 

THOMaox. 

But  as  you  rejoice  with  them  that  do  r^oice, 
do  also  remember  to  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
and  pity  your  melancholy  fHend. 

B.B. 


coLxxxn. 


TO  A  LADY. 

IH  fAYOUB  or  A  plater's   BBNBflT. 

[The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  thia  letter  ia  addreaaed, 
haa  not  tranapired.] 

Dumfriee,  1794. 
Madam, 

Tou  were  so  very  good  as  to  promise  me  to 
honour  my  friend  with  your  presence  on  his 
benefit  night  That  night  is  fixed  for  Friday 
first :  the  play  a  most  interesting  one  1  «  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him."  I  hare  the  pleasure  to 
know  Mr.  GF.  well.  His  merit  as  an  actor  is 
generally  acknowledged.  He  has  genius  and 
worth  which  would  do  honour  to  patronage :  he 
is  a  poor  and  modest  man ;  claims  which  from 
their  yery  eUenee  hare  the  more  forcible  power 
on  the  generous  heart  Alas,  for  pity!  that 
from  the  indolence  of  those  who  hare  the  good 
things  of  this  life  in  their  gift,  too  often  does 
braien-fronted  importunity  snatch  that  boon. 


the  righful  due  of  retiring,  humble  wanf  I  Of 
all  the  qualities  we  assign  to  the  author  and 
director  of  nature,  by  far  the  most  enviaUe  i»^ 
to  be  able  '*  to  wipe  away  all  tears  from  al  eyes." 
0  what  insignificant,  sordid  wretches  are  they, 
howoTer  chance  may  haye  loaded  tlum  with 
wealth,  who  go  to  their  grares,  to  their  magnifi- 
cent mosMoieiMM,  with  hardly  the  conssionsnesa 
of  having' made  one  poor  honest  hearf  happy  1 

But  I  craye  your  pardon,  Madam ;  I  came  to 
beg^  not  to  preaeh.  B.  B. 


OGLXXXm. 


TO  THE  EABLOF  BTCHAN, 

WUk  a  Copy  of  Brw^e  Addreaa  o  ku  THopo  at 

BannoMum, 

[Thia  fantaatic  Earl  of  Baehan  di«  a  few  yean  ago : 
when  he  waa  pat  into  the  family  baui-groniid,  at  Dzy- 
bnrgh,  hia  head  waa  laid  the  wrev  way,  which  Sir 
Walter  Soott  aaid  waa  little  malteraa  it  had  Mver  beea 
quite  right  in  hia  lifetime.] 

JDumfiiety  12^  Jamutry,  1794. 
Mt  Lord, 

Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  present  you 
with  the  enclosed  little  conposition  of  mine,  as 
a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  or  the  acquaintance 
with  which  you  hare  been  pleased  to  honour  me? 
Independent  of  my  enthuiasm  as  a  Sootsmaiiy 
I  haye  rarely  met  with  anything  in  history 
which  intorests  my  feelins*  ^  *  vaui^  equal  with 
the  story  of  Bannockbuo.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
cruel,  but  able  usurpei  leading  on  the  finest 
army  in  Europe  to  extlgnish  the  last  spark  of 
freedom  among  a  greaty^laring  and  greatly-in- 
jured people;  on  the  other  hand,  the  despe- 
rate relics  of  a  gallait  nation,  devoting  them- 
selves to  rescue  their^leeding  country,  or  perish 
with  her. 

Liberty!  thou  ar  a  priie  truly  and  indeed 
invaluable !  for  neer  canst  thou  be  too  dearly 
bought  t 

If  my  little  odehas  the  hononr  of  your  lord- 
ship's approbatio)^  it  will  gratify  my  highest  am- 
bition. 

I  hayeJie  honour  to  be,  &o. 

B.B. 


OF  BOBEBT  BUBNS. 
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ooLxxxnr. 

TO  CAPTAIN  MILLER, 

DALSWIKTOir. 

[Captain  Miller,  of  Dalawintoa,  nt  Id  the  Hoaie  of 
Commons  for  the  Dumfriei  district  of  borongha.  Dal- 
iwfnton  haa  pnaead  from  the  familj  to  aqr  friend  Janea 
M'Alpine  Leny,  Esq.] 

BiAK  Sib, 
Thi  following  ode  is  on  a  snbjeot  which  I 
know  yon  by  no  meami  regard  with  indifference. 
Oh,  Liberty, 

(*  Thon  mak*st  the  gioomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Otv*Bt  beanty  to  the  son,  and  pleasure  to  the  day." 

Abdxsom. 
It  does  me  so  mnoh  good  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  honest  bosom  glows  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm,  the  heroic  daring  of  liberty,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  a  composition  of 
B^  own  on  the  subject,  which  I  really  think  is 
in  my  best  nuumer. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  Sir,  &o. 

B.  B. 


OOLXXXV. 

.   TO  MBS.   BIBBEL. 

[The  dragon  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit,  was  simply 
a  military  officer,  who,  with  the  courtesy  of  those  whose 
trade  is  arms,  paid  attention  to  the  lady.] 

Dbak  Madam, 

I  MEANT  to  have  called  on  you  yesternight, 
lut  as  I  edged  up  to  your  box-door,  the  first 
object  which  greeted  my  view,  was  one  of  those 
lobster-coated  puppies,  sitting  like  another  dra- 
gon, guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit.  On  the  con- 
ditions and  capitulations  you  so  obligingly  offer, 
I  shall  certainly  make  my  weather-beaten  rustic 
phiz  a  part  of  your  box-fUmiture  on  Tuesday ; 
when  we  may  arrange  the  business  of  the  visit 

Among  the  profusion  of  idle  compliments, 
which  insidious  craft,  or  unmeaning  folly,  in- 
cessantly offer  at  your  shrine~a  shrine,  how  far 
exalted  above  such  adoration — ^permit  me,  were 
it  but  for  rarity's  sake,  to  pay  you  the  honest 
tribute  of  a  warm  heart  and  an  independent 
mind ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  I  am,  thou  most 
amiable  and  most  accomplished  of  thy  sex,  with 
the  mostrespectftil  esteem,  and  ferrent  regard, 
thine,  &o.  B.  B. 


OOLXXXVI. 

TO  MBS.   BIDDEL. 

[The  patient  sons  of  order  and  prudence  seem  often 
to  have  stirred  the  poet  to  such  invectives  as  this  letter 
exhibits.] 

I  WILL  wait  on  you,  my  ever-valued  friend, 
but  whether  in  the  morning  I  am  not  sure. 
Sunday  closes  a  period  of  our  curst  revenue  bu- 
siness, and  may  probably  keep  me  employed 
with  my  pen  until  noon.  Fine  employment  for 
a  poet's  pen  I  There  is  a  species  of  the  human 
genus  that  I  call  the  gm-hone  dast :  what  en- 
viable dogs  they  are !  Bound,  and  round,  and 
round  they  go, — Mundell's  ox  that  drives  his 
cotton-mill  is  their  exact  prototype— without 
an  idea  or  wish  beyond  their  circle ;  fat,  sleek, 
stupid,  patient,  quiet,  and  contented;  while 
here  I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish,  a  d-mn'd 
melange  of  fretfulness  and  melancholy;  not 
enough  of  the  one  to  rouse  me  to  passion,  nor 
of  the  other  to  repose  me  in  torpor,  my  soul 
flouncing  and  fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like 
a  wild  finch,  caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter, 
and  newly  thrust  into  a  cage.  Well,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  was  of  me  the  Hebrew  sage 
prophesied,  when  he  foretold — <<And  behold, 
on  whatsoever  this  man  doth  set  his  heart,  it 
shall  not  prosper  P'  If  my  resentment  is  awaked, 
it  is  sure  to  be  where  it  dare  not  squeak:  and 
if «        ♦        «        «        « 

Pray  that  wisdom  and  bliss  be  more  frequent 
visiters  of  B.  B. 


COLXXXVTI. 
TO  MBS.   BIDDEL. 

[The  bard  often  offended  and  often  appeased  tliis  whim- 
sical but  very  clever  lady.] 

I  HAVE  this  moment  got  the  song  from  Syme, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  spoilt  it  a 
good  deal.  It  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me  how  I 
lend  him  anything  again. 

I  have  sent  you  "Werter,"  truly  happy  to 
have  any  the  smallest  opportunity  of  obliging 
you. 

'Tis  true.  Madam,  I  saw  you  once  since  I  was 
at  Woodlea ;  and  that  once  ft^se  the  very  life* 
blood  of  my  heart.  Tour  reception  of  me  was 
such,  that  a  wretch  meeting  the  eye  of  his  judge, 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  it  death  on  him 
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could  only  hare  envied  my  feelings  ftnd  riton- 
tion.  But  I  hate  the  theme,  and  nerer  more 
shall  write  or  speak  on  it 

One  thing  I  shall  proudly  say,  that  I  can  pay 
Mrs.  B.  a  higher  tribute  of  esteem,  and  appre- 
ciate her  amiable  worth  more  truly,  than  any 
man  whom  I  have  seen  approach  her. 

B.  B. 


COLXXXVni. 
TO  MBS.  BIDDEL. 

[Banu  often  oomplained  in  company,  mnd  nometimM 
'a  hii  lettera,  of  the  caprice  of  Mra.  Riddel.] 

I  HATB  often  told  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  had  a  spice  of  caprice  in  your  composition, 
and  you  hare  as  often  disayowed  it ;  CTon  per- 
haps while  your  opinions  were,  at  the  moment, 
irrefragably  proving  it  Could  orqrMtn^  estrange 
me  from  a  friend  such  as  youT — ^No !  To-morrow 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 

Farewell,  thou  first  of  friends,  and  most 
accomplished  of  women;  even  with  all  thy  little 
caprices !  B.  B. 


of  his  soul,  is  at  least  an  opiate  to  blnnt  their 
poignancy. 

With  the  profoundest  respect  for  yonr  abili- 
ties; the  most  sincere  esteem  and  ardent  regard 
for  your  gentle  heart  and  amiable  manners; 
and  the  most  ferrent  wish  and  prayer  for  your 
welfare,  peace,  and  bliss,  I  hare  the  hommr 
to  be. 

Madam, 
Your  most  deroted  humble  serrant, 

B.B. 


OOLXXXIX. 

TO  MRS.  RIDDEL. 

[The  offended  lady  was  soothed  by  this  ■ubmiiuye  lat- 
ter, and  the  bard  wai  re-established  in  her  good  graces.] 

Madam, 

1  BBTUBN  your  common-place  book.  I  hare 
perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  would  have 
continued  my  criticisms,  but  as  it  seems  the 
critic  has  forfeited  your  esteem,  his  strictures 
must  lose  their  ralue. 

If  it  is  true  that  <*  offences  come  only  from 
the  heart,"  before  you  I  am  guiltless.  To  ad- 
mire, esteem,  and  prize  you  as  the  most  accom- 
plished of  women,  and  the  first  of  friends— if 
these  are  crimes,  X  am  the  most  offending  thing 
allTe. 

In  a  face  where  X  used  to  meet  the  kind 
complacency  of  friendly  confidence,  now  to  find 
cold  neglect,  and  contemptuous  scorn — is  a 
wrench  that  my  heart  can  ill  bear.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  some  kind  of  miserable  good  luck,  and 
while  ds  haui-en-hoi  rigour  may  depress  an 
unoffending  wretch  to  the  ground,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rouse  a  stubborn  something  in  his 
bosom,  which,  though  it  cannot  heal  the  wounds 


OCXO. 

TO  JOHN  STME,  ESO. 

[John  Byrne,  of  the  stamp-office,  iiras  the  compsoiionaa 
well  as  comrade  in  arms,  of  Bnms:  he  was  a  well-In- 
formed  gentlemen,  loved  witty  company,  and  sinned  in 
rhyme  now  and  then :  his  epigrams  were  often  happy.] 

Tou  know  that  among  other  high  dignities, 
you  have  the  honour  to  be  my  supreme  court 
of  critical  judicature,  from  which  there  Is  no 
appeaL   I  enclose  you  a  song  which  I  compoeed 
since  I  saw  you,  and  I  am  going  to  gire  yon 
the  history  of  it    Do  you  know  that  among 
much  that  I  admire  in  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  those  great  folks  whom  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  call  my  acquaintances,  the  Oswald 
family,  there  is  nothing  charms  me  more  than 
Mr.  Oswald's  unconcealable  attachment  to  thai 
incomparable  woman.    Did  you  erer,  my  dear 
Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who  owed  more  to  the 
Dirine  Giver  of  all  good  things  than  Mr.  O.  ? 
A  fine  fortune ;  a  pleasing  exterior ;  self-erident 
amiable  dispositions,  and  an  ingenuous  upriglht 
mind,  and  that  informed,  too,  much  beyond  the 
usual  run  of  young  fellows  of  his  rank  and  for- 
tune :  and  to  all  this,  such  a  woman  I — but  of 
her  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of 
saying  anything  adequate :  in  my  song  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  what  would  be 
his  feelings,  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I  have 
drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.    As  I  am  a 
good  deal  pleased  with  my  performance,  I,  in 
my  first  fervour,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs. 
Oswald,  but  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  what 
I  offer  as  the  honest  incense  of  genuine  respect, 
might,  from  the  well-known  character  of  poverty 
and  poetry,  be  construed  into  some  modification 
or  other  of  that  serrility  which  my  soul  abhors. 

B.B. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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00X01. 


TO  MISS 


[Bams,  on  other  occaiions  than  this,  recalled  both  hie 
letters  and  verses :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
iMftll  more  of  both.] 

J)umfrie9,  1794. 
Madam, 

Nothing  short  of  a  kind  of  absolute  neoessitj 
could  haye  made  me  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter. Except  my  ardent  and  just  esteem  for 
your  sense,  taste,  and  worth,  eyery  sentiment 
arising  in  my  breast,  as  I  put  pen  to  paper  to 
you,  is  painful.  The  scenes  I  haye  passed  with 
the  firiend  of  my  soul  and  his  amiable  con- 
nexions I  the  wrench  at  my  heart  to  think  that 
he  is  gone,  for  oyer  gone  from  me,  neyer  more 
to  meet  in  the  wanderings  of  a  weary  world  1 
and  the  cutting  reflection  of  all,  that  I  had 
most  unfortunately,  though  most  undeseryedly, 
lost  the  confidence  of  that  soul  of  worth,  ere  it 
took  its  flight  1 

These,  Madam,  are  sensations  of  no  ordinary 
anguish. — Howeyer,  you  also  may  be  offended 
with  some  imputed  improprieties  of  mine ;  sen- 
sibility you  know  I  possess,  and  sincerity  none 
will  deny  me. 

To  oppose  those  prejudices  which  haye  been 
raised  against  me,  is  not  the  business  of  this 
letter.  Indeed  it  is  a  warfare  I  know  not  how 
to  wage.  The  powers  of  positiye  yice  I  can 
in  some  degree  calculate,  and  against  direct 
maleyolence  I  can  be  on  my  guard ;  but  who 
can  estimate  the  fatuity  of  giddy  caprice,  or 
ward  off  the  unthinking  mischief  of  precipitate 
folly? 

I  haye  a  fayour  to  request  of  ^ou,  Madam, 

and  of  your  sister  Mrs. ^  through   your 

means.  You  know  that,  at  the  wish  of  my  late 
friend,  I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  trifles  in 
Terse  which  I  had  oyer  written.  They  are  many 
of  them  local,  some  of  them  puerile  and  silly, 
and  all  of  them  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  As  I 
haye  some  little  fame  at  stake,  a  fame  that  I 
trust  may  liye  when  the  hate  of  those  who 
**  watch  for  my  halting,'*  and  the  contumelious 
sneer  of  those  whom  accident  has  made  my  su- 
periors, will,  with  themselyes,  be  gone  to  the 
regions  of  oblivion ;  I  am  uneasy  now  for  the 

fate  of  those  manuscripts — Will  Mrs. have 

the  goodness  to  destroy  them,  or  return  them 
to  me  T  As  a  pledge  of  friendship  they  were  be- 
stowed ;  and  that  circumstance  indeed  was  all 
their  merit    Most  unhappily  for  me,  that  merit 


they  no  longer  possess ;  and  I  hope  that  Bfrs. 

*B  goodness,  which  I  well  know,  and  ever 

will  revere,  will  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a 
man  whom  she  once  held  in  some  degree  of 
estimation. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c. 
B.  B 


ooxon. 


TO  MB.  CUNNINaHAM. 

[The  religions  feeling  of  Bnms  was  sometimes  blnnted, 
bat  at  times  it  bnrst  oat,  as  in  this  letter,  with  eloqaenee 
and  fervour,  mingled  with  fear.] 

26th  February,  1794. 
Gajtbt  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased? 
Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to  a  soul  tost 
on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  fHendly  star 
to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the  next 
surge  may  overwhelm  her  >  Canst  thou  give  to 
a  Arame  tremblingly  alive  as  the  tortures  of 
suspense,  the  stability  and  hardihood  of  the 
rock  that  braves  the  blast?  If  thou  canst 
not  do  the  least  of  these,  why  wouldst  thou 
disturb  me  in  my  miseries,  with  thy  inquiries 
after  me  ? 

For  these  two  months  I  have  not  been  able 
to  lift  a  pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were, 
ab  oriffine,  blasted  with  a  deep  incurable  taint 
of  hypochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence. 
Of  lat^  a  number  of  domestio  vexations,  and 
some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  cursed 
times ;  losses  which,  though  trifling,  were  yet 
what  I  could  ill  bear,  have  so  irritated  me,  that 
my  feelings  at  times  could  only  be  envied  by  a 
reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the  sentence  that 
dooms  it  to  perdition. 

Are  you  deep  in  the  language  of  consolation  ? 
I  have  exhausted  in  reflection  every  topic  of 
comfort.  A  heart  at  ease  would  have  been 
charmed  with  my  sentiments  and  reasonings; 
but  as  to  myself  I  was  like  Judas  Iscarioc 
preaching  the  gospel ;  he  might  melt  and  mould 
the  hearts  of  those  around  him,  but  his  own 
kept  its  native  incorrigibility. 

Still  there  are  two  great  pillars  that  bear  us 
up,  amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery. 
The  OMK  is  composed  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  a  certain  noble  stubborn  something  in 
man,  known  by  the  names  of  courage,  fortitude^ 
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mftgnuiimity.  The  othbb  is  mftde  vp  of  those 
feeling!  and  eentiinentB,  whioh,  howeyer  the 
eceptio  may  deny  them,  or  the  euthoaiast  disfi- 
gure them,  are  yet,  I  am  eonTinoed,  original 
and  component  parts  of  the  human  sonl ;  those 
temet  of  the  mmd^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, whioh  connect  us  with,  and  link  as  to, 
those  awiVil,  obscure  realities—an  all-powerfal, 
and  equally  beneficent  God ;  and  a  world  to 
come,  beyond  death  and  the  graye.  The  first 
gives  the  nerre  of  combat,  while  a  ray  of  hope 
beams  on  the  field :  the  last  pours  the  balm  of 
comfort  into  the  wounds  which  time  can  neyer 
cure. 

I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cunningham, 
that  you  and  I  ever  talked  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion at  alL  I  know  some  who  laugh  at  it,  as 
the  trick  of  the  crafty  raw,  to  lead  the  undis- 
corning  maht  ;  or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  ob- 
scurity, which  mankind  can  neyer  know  any- 
thing of,  and  with  whioh  they  are  fools  if  they 
give  themseWes  much  to  do.  Nor  would  I 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion,  any  more 
than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical  ear.  I 
would  regret  that  he  was  shut  out  from  what, 
to  me  and  to  others,  were  such  superlatiTe 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
Tiew,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  deeply 
imbue  the  mind  of  CTery  child  of  mine  with  re- 
ligion. If  my  son  should  happen  to  be  a  man 
of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  taste,  I  shall  thus 
add  largely  to  his  enjoyments.  Let  me  flatter 
myself  that  this  sweet  little  fellow,  who  is  just 
now  running  about  my  desk,  will  be  a  man  of 
a  melting,  ardent,  glowing  heart ;  and  an  ima- 
gination, delighted  with  the  painter,  and  rapt 
with  the  poet  Let  me  figure  him  wandering 
out  in  a  sweet  eyening,  to  inhale  the  balmy 
gales,  and  ei^oy  the  growing  luxuriance  of 
spring ;  himself  the  while  in  the  blooming  youth 
of  life.  He  looks  abroad  on  all  nature,  and 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  His  soul, 
by  swift  delighting  degrees,  is  rapt  aboye  this 
sublunary  sphere,  until  he  can  be  silent  no 
longer,  and  bursts  out  into  the  glorious  enthusi- 
asm of  Thomson, 

**  TheM,  at  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  theee 
Are  but  the  varied  God^^The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee." 

And  so  on,  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that 
charming  hymn.  These  are  no  ideal  pleasures, 
they  are  real  delights ;  and  I  ask  what  of  the 
delights  among  the  sons  of  men  are  superior, 


not  to  say  equal  to  them  f  And  they  have  this 
precious,  yast  addition,  that  oonsoious  Tirtn* 
stamps  them. for  her  own;  and  lays  hold  on 
them  to  bring  herself  into  the  presence  of  a 
witnessing,  judging,  and  approving  God. 

B.B 


oozom. 


TO  THE  SABL  OF  GLENCAIBK. 

[The  orifiaal  letter  is  u  the  poseeaeion  of  the  Boa 
Mrs.  Ballaad,  of  Foyainga :  it  ii  imdated,  bat  fton  a 
memofaiMlsraoB  the  beek  itappeen  to  have  been  written 
mMay,17M.] 

Mi^,  1794. 
Mt  Lokd, 

Whbii  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  name  at  the 
bottom  of  this  letter,  and  on  the  title-page  of 
the  book  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  send  yoor 
lordship,  a  more  pleasurable  feeling  than  my 
yanity  tells  me  that  it  must  be  a  name  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  you.  The  generous  patronage 
of  your  late  illustrious  brother  found  me  in  the 
lowest  obacurity  :  he  introduced  my  rustic  muse 
to  the  partiality  of  my  country ;  and  to  him  I 
owe  all.  My  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  the 
anguish  of  my  soul  at  losing  my  truly  noble 
protector  and  friend,  I  haye  endeayoured  to 
express  in  a  poem  to  his  memory,  which  I  haye 
now  published.  This  edition  is  just  from  the 
press ;  and  in  my  gratitude  to  the  dead,  and 
my  respect  for  the  liying  (fame  belies  you,  my 
lord,  if  you  possess  not  the  same  dignity  of  man, 
which  was  your  noble  brother's  characteristic 
feature),  I  had  destined  a  copy  for  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim.  I  learnt  just  now  that  yon  are  in 
town : — allow  me  to  present  it  you. 

I  know,  my  lord,  such  is  the  rile,  yenal  conta- 
gion which  peryades  the  world  of  letters,  that 
professions  of  respect  fVom  an  author,  particu- 
larly fVom  a  poet,  to  a  lord,  are  more  than  sus- 
picious. I  claim  my  by-past  conduct,  and  my 
feelings  at  this  moment,  as  exceptions  to  the 
too  just  conclusion.  Exalted  as  are  the  honours 
of  your  lordship's  name,  and  unnoted  as  is  the 
obscurity  of  mine ;  with  the  uprightness  of  an 
honest  man,  I  come  before  your  lordship  with 
an  offering,  howeyer  humble,  'tis  all  I  haye  to 
giye,  of  my  grateful  respect;  and  to  beg  of 
you,  my  lord,— 'tis  all  I  haye  to  ask  of  you,— 
that  you  will  do  me  the  honour'  to  accept  of  it 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 

B.B. 


OF  BOBEBT  BUBNS. 
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OOXOIY. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

(The  ooRMpondence  bttWMii  the  po«t  and  the  moai- 
eien  WM  interrapted  in  apriog*  bat  in  eammer  and  an* 
tnam  the  aong-straiai  were  renewed.] 

Minf,  1794. 
Mt  dsas  Sib, 

I  return  you  the  plates,  with  which  I  am 
highlj  pleased ;  I  would  humbly  propose,  in- 
stead of  the  jounker  knitting  stockings,  to  put 
a  stock  and  horn  into  his  hands.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  positirely  the  ablest  judge  on  the 
aubject  I  have  eter  met  with,  and,  though  an 
unknown,  is  yet  a  superior  artist  with  the  burin, 
is  quite  charmed  with  Allan's  manner.  I  got 
him  a  peep  of  the  **  Gentle  Shepherd ;"  and  he 
pronounces  Allan  a  most  original  artist  of  great 
excellence. 

For  my  part,  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan's  choosing 
my  fayourite  poem  for  his  subject,  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  I  hsTs  CTcr  receiyed. 

I  am  quite  Texed  at  Pleyel's  being  cooped  up 
in  France,  as  it  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  our 
work.  Kow,  and  for  six  or  seyen  months,  I 
shall  be  quite  in  song,  as  you  shall  see  by  and 
bye.  I  got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Heron,  of  Heron,  which  she 
oaUs  "The  Banks  of  Cree."  Cree  is  a  beauti- 
ful romantic  stream ;  and,  as  her  ladyship  is  a 
particular  firiend  of  mine,  I  haye  written  the 
following  song  to  it 

Here  is  the  glen  and  here  the  bower.  ■ 

B.B. 


CCXOV. 


TO  DAVID  M'CULLOCH,  ESQ. 

[The  endorsement  on  the  back  of  the  original  letter 
■howe  in  what  far  lande  it  haa  travelled  >-*<  Given  by  Da- 
Tid  M*CnlIoch,  Penaag,  1810.  A.  Fraser."  «  Received, 
ISth  December,  18S3,  in  Calcutta,  from  Captain  Prazer's 
Widow,  by  me,  Thomas  Rankine."  «  Transmitted  to 
Archibald  Hastie,  Esq.,  London,  liarch  97th,  18M,  ih>m 
Bombay."] 

Vumfiiet,  2Ut  June,  1794. 

Mt  dsak  Sib, 

Mt  long-projected  journey   through   your 

•ountry  is  at  last  fixed :  and  on  Wednesday  next. 

If  you  have  nothing  of  more  importance  to  do, 

take  a  saunter  down  to  Gatehouse  about  two  or 


1  8ong  CCXXIII. 


three  o'clock,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  draught 
of  M'Kune's  best  with  you.  Collector  Syme 
will  be  at  Glens  about  that  time,  and  will  meet 
us  about  dish-of-tea  hour.  Syme  goes  also  to 
Kerroughtree,  and  let  me  remind  you  of  your 
kind  promise  to  accompany  me  there ;  I  will 
need  all  the  friends  I  can  muster,  for  I  am  in- 
deed ill  at  ease  whenever  1  approach  your  ho- 
nourables  and  right  honourables. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  B. 


OOXOVI. 

TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

[Castle  Douglas  is  a  thriving  Oalloway  village :  it  was 
in  other  days  called  "  The  Carlinwark,"  bat  accepted  its 
present  proud  name  from  an  opulent  family  of  mercantile 
Douglasses,  well  known  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
America.] 

CaUU  DougloM^  26M  7t«iM,  1794. 

HiRB,  in  a  solitary  inn,  in  a  solitary  yillage, 
am  I  set  by  myself,  to  amuse  my  brooding  fancy 
as  I  mayf — Solitary  confinement,  you  know,  is 
Howard's  favourite  idea  of  reclaiming  sinners  ; 
so  let  me  consider  by  what  fatality  it  happens 
that  1  have  so  long  been  so  exceeding  sinful  as  to 
neglect  the  correspondence  of  the  most  yalued 
friend  I  haye  on  earth.  To  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  in  poor  health  will  not  be  excuse  enough, 
though  it  is  true.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  about 
to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  my  youth.  My  medi- 
cal friends  threaten  me  with  a  flying  gout ;  but 
I  trust  they  are  mistaken. 

I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  pa- 
tience with  the  first  sketch  of  a  stanza  I  haye 
been  framing  as  I  passed  along  the  road.  The 
subject  is  Liberty:  you  know,  my  honoured 
friend,  how  dear  the  theme  is  to  me.  I  design 
it  as  an  irregular  ode  for  General  Washington's 
birth-day.  After  having  mentioned  the  dege- 
neracy of  other  kingdoms,  I  come  to  Scotland 
thus:*<- 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among. 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed,  and  sacred  song^ 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  ? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead ! 

Beneath  the  hallowed  tuzf  where  Wallace 
lies! 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death  I 

Ye  babbling  winds  in  silence  sweep, 
Distorb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep." 
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with  ftdditions  of 

That  arm  whieh  nerred  with  thundering  fate, 
Brayed  uflorpation's  boldest  daring  1 

One  quenohed  in  darkness  like  the  sinking  star. 
And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  power- 
less age. 

Ton  will  probably  hare  another  scrawl  from 
me  in  a  stage  or  two.  B.  B. 


ooxovn. 


TO  MB.  JAMES  JUDHNSON. 

[The  tnxietx  of  Banii  abont  Um  aecsnoy  of  Ms  poetry, 
while  in  the  prees,  wa«  freat :  he  found  full  employment 
for  months  in  correcting  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.] 

DumfriM,  1794. 
Mt  dbab  Fbixri), 

Ton  should  hare  heard  from  me  long  ago; 
bnt  orer  and  aboye  some  yexations  share  in  the 
peonniary  losses  of  these  aoonrsed  times,  I  haye 
all  this  winter  been  plagued  with  low  spirits  and 
blue  deyils,  so  that  /  havt  almott  hung  my  harp 
<m  the  wiUovf'trees. 

I  am  just  now  busy  correcting  a  new  edition 
of  my  poems,  and  this,  with  my  ordinary  busi- 
ness, finds  me  in  full  employment 

I  send  yon  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wallace  forty- 
one  songs  for  your  fifth  yolume ;  if  we  cannot 
finish  it  in  any  other  way,  what  would  you  think 
of  Scots  Words  to  some  beautiful  Irish  airs? 
In  the  mean  time,  at  your  leisure,  giye  a  copy 
of  the  Museum  to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter 
Hill,  bookseller,  to  bind  for  me,  interleayed  with 
blank  leaves,  exactly  as  he  did  the  Laird  of 
Olenridders,  that  I  may  insert  eyery  anecdote 
I  can  learn,  together  with  my  own  criticisms 
and  remarks  on  the  songs.  A  copy  of  this  kind 
I  shall  leaye  with  yon,  the  editor,  to  publish  at 
some  after  period,  by  way  of  making  the  Mu- 
seum a  book  famous  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
you  renowned  for  oyer. 

I  haye  got  an  Highland  dirk,  for  which  I 
haye  great  yeneratlon ;  as  it  once  was  the  dirk 
of  Lord  Balmerino.  It  fell  into  bad  hands,  who 
stripped  it  of  the  silver  mounting,  as  well  as 
the  knife  and  fork.  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
sending  it  to  your  care,  to  get  it  mounted  anew. 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  my  Volunteer 
Ballad. — Our  fHend  Clarke  has  done  indeed  well  J 
*tiB  chaste  and  beautiful.  I  have  not  met  with 
anything  that  has  pleased  me  so  much.    You 


know  I  am  no  connoisseur:  bnt  that  I  am  aa 

amateur— will  be  allowed  me. 

B.B. 


ooxoym. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[The  blank  in  this  letter  eonld  be  fiUed  up  withoat 
writiBf  treason:  bnt  aotUflg  baa  been  omitted  of  an 
original  nature.] 

Jufy,  1794. 

Is  there  no  news  yet  of  Pleyel  T  Or  is  yoor 
work  to  be  at  a  dead  stop,  until  the  allies  set 
our  modem  Orpheus  at  liberty  frt)m  the  savage 
thraldom  of  democrat  discords  f  Alas  the  day  1 
And  woe  is  me  I  That  auspicious  period,  preg- 
nant with  the  happiness  of  millions.  •    •    •    « 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  your  songs  to  tha 
daughter  of  a  much-valued  and  mueh-honoured 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray.  I 
wrote  on  the  blank  side  of  the  titie-page  tha 
following  address  to  the  young  lady: 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 

&c.> 

B.B. 


OOXOIX. 
TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[Thomson  says  to  Bnms,  "Yon  have  anticipated  ny 
opinion  of  *  O'er  the  seas  and  far  away.* "  Yet  some  of 
the  verses  are  original  and  touching.] 

80^  August,  17d4. 

Ths  last  evening,  as  I  was  straying  out,  and 
thinking  of  <' O'er  the  hills  and  far  away,"  I 
spun  the  following  stanza  for  it ;  but  whether 
my  spinning  will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in  store, 
like  the  precious  thread  of  the  silk-worm,  or 
brushed  to  the  devil,  like  the  vile  manufacture 
of  the  spider,  I  leave,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your 
usual  candid  criticism.  I  was  pleased  with 
several  lines  in  it  at  first,  but  I  own  that  now  it 
appears  rather  a  flimsy  business. 

This  is  just  a  hasty  sketch,  until  I  see  whether 
it  be  worth  a  critique.  We  have  many  sailor 
songs,  but  as  far  as  I  at  present  recollect,  they 
are  mostiy  the  effusions  of  the  jovial  siulor,  not 
the  wailings  of  his  love-lorn  mistress.  I  must 
here  make  one  sweet  exception — '*  Sweet  Annie 
frae  the  sea-beach  came."  Now  for  the  song: — 
How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad.* 
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i  give  jou  leaye  to  abuse  this  song,  but  do  it 
Ib  the  spirit  of  Christiaii  meekness. 

B.B. 


000. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[Th«  stream  on  the  banln  of  which  this  song  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sang,  is  known  by  three  names,  Cairn,  Dal- 
gonar,  and  Ciuden.  It  rises  nnder  the  name  of  Cairn, 
runs  throogh  a  wild  coantry,  nnder  the  name  of  Dalgo- 
nar,  alTording  fine  trout-fishing  as  well  as  fine  scenes, 
and  under  that  of  Clnden  it  all  but  washes  the  walls  of 
Lincladen  College,  and  then  unites  with  the  Nith.] 

Sept.  1794. 

I  SHALL  withdraw  my  «  On  the  seas  and  far 
away"  altogether :  it  is  nnequal,  and  onworthy 
the  work.  Making  a  poem  is  like  begetting  a 
son :  you  cannot  know  whether  yon  have  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool,  until  you  produce  him  to  the 
world  to  try  him. 

For  that  reason  I  send  you  the  offspring  of 
my  brain,  abortions  and  all ;  and,  as  such,  pray 
look  oyer  them,  and  forgiye  them,  and  bum 
them.  I  am  flattered  at  your  adopting  «*  Ca' 
the  yowes  to  the  knowes,"  as  it  was  owing  to 
me  that  oyer  it  saw  the  light  About  seven 
yea^s  ago  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy 
little  fellow  of  a  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Clunie,  who 
sang  it  charmingly;  and,  at  my  request,  Mr. 
Clarke  took  it  down  ftrom  his  singing.  When  I 
gave  it  to  Johnson,  I  added  some  stanzas  to  the 
song,  and  mended  others,  but  still  it  will  not  do 
for  you.  In  a  solitary  stroll  which  I  took  to- 
day, I  tried  my  hand  on  a  few  pastoral  lines, 
following  up  the  idea  of  the  chorus,  which  I 
would  preserye.  Here  it  is,  with  all  its  crudi- 
ties and  imperfections  on  its  head. 

Ca*  the  yowes  to  the  knowes,  &c.* 

I  shall  giye  you  my  opinion  of  your  other 
newly  adopted  songs  my  first  scribbling  fit. 

R.  B. 


CCOI. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Dr.  Maxwell,  whose  skill  called  forth  the  praises  of 
the  poet,  had  the  honour  of  being  named  by  Burke  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons:  he  shored  in  the  French  revolution, 
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and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,  like  many  other 
true  friends  of  liberty.] 

8epU  1794. 

Bo  you  know  a  blackguard  Irish  song  called 
"Onagh's  Waterfall?"  The  air  is  charming, 
and  I  haye  often  regretted  the  want  of  decent 
yerses  to  it  It  is  too  much,  at  least  for  my 
humble  rustic  muse,  to  expect  that  every  effort 
of  hers  shall  haye  merit;  still  I  think  that  it  is 
better  to  haye  mediocre  yerses  to  a  fayourite 
air,  than  none  at  all.  On  this  principle  I  haye 
all  along  proceeded  in  the  Scots  Musical  Mu- 
seum; and  as  that  publication  is  at  its  last 
yolume,  I  intend  the  following  song,  to  the  air 
aboye  mentioned,  for  that  work. 

If  it  does  not  suit  you  as  an  editor,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  haye  yerses  to  it  that  you  can  sing 
in  the  company  of  ladies. 

8ae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets.' 

Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  my 
taste  in  music  is  like  the  mighty  Frederick  of 
Prussia's  taste  in  painting :  we  are  told  that  he 
frequently  admired  what  the  connoisseurs  de- 
cried, and  always  without  any  hypocrisy  con- 
fessed his  admiration.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
taste  in  music  must  be  inelegant  and  yulgar, 
because  people  of  undisputed  and  cultivated 
taste  can  find  no  merit  in  my  favourite  tunes. 
Still,  because  I  am  cheaply  pleased,  is  that  any 
reason  why  I  should  deny  myself  that  pleasure? 
Many  of  our  strathspeys,  ancient  and  modem, 
give  me  most  exquisite  enjoyment,  where  you 
and  other  judges  would  probably  be  showing 
disgust.  For  instance,  I  am  just  now  making 
yerses  for  <*  Rothemurche*s  rant,"  an  air  which 
puts  me  in  raptures ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  I  be 
pleased  with  the  tune,  I  never  can  make  verses 
to  it.  Here  I  have  Clarke  on  my  side,  who  is  a 
judge  that  I  will  pit  against  any  of  you.  <*  Rothe- 
murche,"  he  says,  "is  an  air  both  original  and 
beautiful ;"  and,  on  his  recommendation,  I  have 
taken  the  first  part  of  the  tune  for  a  chorus, 
and  the  fourth  or  last  part  for  the  song.  I  am 
but  two  stanzas  deep  in  the  work,  and  posiiibly 
you  may  think,  and  justly,  that  the  poetry  is  as 
little  worth  your  attention  as  the  music. 

[Here  follow  two  stanzas  of  the  song,  beginning  <*  Las- 
sie  wi>  the  lint-white  locks."    Song  CCXXXllI.] 

I  have  begun  anew,  **  Let  me  in  this  ae  night.'' 
Bo  you  think  that  we  ought  to  retain  the  old 
chorus  ?  I  think  we  must  retain  both  the  old 
chorus  and  the  first  stanza  of  the  oM  song.     I 
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do  not  altogether  like  the  third  line  of  the  first 
itanza,  but-cannot  alter  it  to  please  myself.  I 
am  just  three  stanzas  deep  in  it.  Would  yon 
have  the  dfnouement  to  be  successful  or  other- 
wise ? — should  she  **  let  him  in"  or  not  ? 

Did  you  not  once  propose  '<  The  sow*s  tail  to 
Geordie''  as  an  air  for  your  work?  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  it ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  is  no 
mark  of  its  real  excellence.  I  once  set  about 
verses  for  it,  which  I  meant  to  be  in  the  alter- 
nate way  of  a  lover  and  his  mistress  chanting 
together.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Thomson's  Christian  name,  and  yours,  I 
am  afraid,  is  rather  burlesque  for  sentiment, 
else  I  had  meant  to  have  made  you  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  little  piece. 

How  do  you  like  the  following  epigram  which 
I  wrote  the  other  day  on  a  lovely  young  girVs 
recovery  from  a  fever?  Doctor  Maxwell  was 
the  physician  who  seemingly  saved  her  from 
the  grave  ;  and  to  him  I  address  the  following : 

TO  DE.    MAXWELL, 

ON  HISS  JESSIE  STAIO*S  BECOVEBT. 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny : 
You  save  fair  Jessy  from  the  grave? — 

An  angel  could  not  die ! 

God  grant  you  patience  with  this  stupid 
epistle!  B.  B. 


cccrr. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON.     ^ 

[The  pool  rolnteg  the  hiatory  of  several  of  his  best 
BoagB  in  this  letter:  the  true  old  strain  of  '•  Andro  and 
nis  cutty  gun"  is  the  first  of  its  kind.] 

19lh  October,  17M, 
Mt  dear  Fbiend, 
By  this  morning's  post  I  have  your  list,  and, 
in  general,  I  highly  approve  of  it.  I  shall,  at 
more  leisure,  give  you  a  critique  on  the  whole. 
Clarke  goes  to  your  town  by  to-day*s  fly,  and  I 
wish  you  would  call  on  him  and  take,  his  opinion 
in  general :  you  know  his  taste  is  a  standard. 
He  will  return  here  again  in  a  week  or  two,  so 
please  do  not  miss  asking  for  him.  One  thing  I 
hope  he  will  do — ^persuade  you  to  adopt  my  fa- 
vourite ** Craigieburn-WDod,**  in  your  selection: 
it  is  as  great  a  favourite  of  his  as  of  mine.  The 
lady  on  whom  it  was  made  is  one  of  the  finest 


women  in  Scotland ;  and  in  fact  (entre  notu)  is 
in  a  manner  to  me  what  Sterne's  Eliza  was  to 
him — a  mistress,  or  fHend,  or  what  you  will,  in 
the  guileless  simplicity  of  Platonic  love.  (Now, 
don't  put  any  of  your  squinting  constructions 
on  this,  or  have  any  clishmaclaver  about  it 
among  our  acquaintances.)  I  assure  you  that 
to  my  lovely  friend  you  are  indebted  for  many 
of  your  best  songs  of  mine.  Bo  you  think  tbai 
the  sober,  gin-horse  routine  of  existence  could 
inspire  a  man  with  life,  and  love,  and  joj — 
could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  melt  him 
with  pathos,  equal  to  the  genius  of  your  book  ? 
No!  no!  Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  in  song — ^to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to 
your  diviner  airs — do  you  imagine  I  fast  and 
pray  for  the  celestial  emanation  ?  Tout  au  eon- 
iraire  !  I  have  a  glorious  recipe ;  the  very  one 
(hat  for  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  divi- 
nity of  healing  and  poetry,  when  erst  he  piped 
to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I  put  myself  in  a 
regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in  pro- 
portion you  are  delighted  with  my  verses.  The 
lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  the  witchery  of  her  smile  the  divinity 
of  Helicon ! 

To  descend  to  business :  if  you  like  my  idea 
of  "  When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit,"  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  of  mine,  altered  a  little  from  what 
they  were  formerly,  when  set  to  another  air, 
may  perhaps  do  instead  of  worse  stanzas : — 

0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely.* 

Now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  <*  The 
Posie"  (in  the  Museum)  is  my  composition ;  the 
air  was  taken  down  from  Mrs.  Burns's  voice.  It 
Is  well  known  in  the  west  country,  but  the  old 
words  are  trash.  By  the  bye,  take  a  look  at 
the  tune  again,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think 
it  is  the  original  from  which  "  Roslin  Castle" 
is  composed.  The  second  part  in  particular, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  bars,  is  exactly  the 
old  air.  "  Strathallan's  Lament"  is  mine ;  the 
music  is  by  our  right  trusty  and  deservedly 
well-beloved  Allan  Masterton.  *<  Donocht-Head'' 
is  not  mine ;  I  would  give  ten  pounds  it  were. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and 
came  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  New- 
castle post-mark  on  it  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
o't"  is  mine :  the  music  said  to  be  by  a  John 
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Bruce,  a  celebrated  Tiolin-player  in  DumfrieSi 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  This  I 
know,  Bruce,  who  was  an  honest  man,  though  a 
red-wud  Highlandman,  constantly  claimed  it; 
and  by  all  the  old  musical  people  here  is  be- 
lieyed  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

"  Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun."  The  song  to 
which  this  is  set  in  the  Museum  is  mine,  and 
was  composed  on  Miss  Euphemia  Murray,  of 
Lintrose,  commonly  and  deservedly  called  the 
Flower  of  Strathmore. 

'*  How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night !"  I  met 
with  some  such  words  in  a  collection  of  songs 
somewhere,  which  I  altered  and  enlarged ;  and 
to  please  you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I 
have  taken  a  stride  or  two  across  my  room,  and 
have  arranged  it  anew,  as  you  will  find  on  the 
other  page. 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night,  &c.* 

Tell  me  how  you  like  this.  I  differ  from  your 
idea  of  the  expression  of  the  tune.  There  is, 
to  me,  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in  it.  You 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  dispense  with  a  bass  to 
your  addenda  airs.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
a  noted  performer,  plays  and  sings  at  the  same 
time  so  charmingly,  that  I  shall  never  bear  to 
see  any  of  her  songs  sent  into  the  world,  as 
naked  as  Mr.  What-d*ye-call-um  has  done  in  his 
London  collection.' 

These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death.  I 
have  not  that  command  of  the  language  that  I 
have  of  my  native  tongue.  I  have  been  at 
*<  Duncan  Gray,"  to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all 
I  can  do  is  deplorably  stupid.   For  instance : — 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain,  &c.3 

Since  the  above,  I  have  been  out  in  the  coun- 
try, taking  a  dinner  with  a  friend,  where  I  met 
with  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  second 
page  in  this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.  As 
usual,  I  got  into  song ;  and  returning  home  I 
composed  the  following : 

Sleep*8t  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature 
&c.* 

If  you  honour  my  verses  by  setting  the  air  to 
them,  I  will  vamp  up  the  old  song,  and  make  it 
English  enough  to  be  understood. 

I  enclose  you  a  musical  curiosity,  an  East  In- 
dian air,  which  you  would  swear  was  a  Scottish 

\  8(mg  CCXXVIII. 

>  Mr.  Ritson,  whoge  collection  of  Scottish  ■onga  was 
pabliihed  this  year. 


one.  I  know  the  authenticity  of  it,  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  it  over  is  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  Bo  preserve  me  the  copy 
I  send  you,  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  have.  Clarke 
has  set  a  bass  to  it,  and  I  intend  putting  it  into 
the  Musical  Museum.  Here  follow  the  verses  I 
intend  for  it 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green,  &c.^ 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  yot  would  pro- 
cure me  a  sight  of  Ritson's  collection  of  English 
songs,  which  you  mention  in  your  letter.  I  will 
thank  you  for  another  information,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  you  please :  whether  this  miserable 
drawling  hotchpotch  epistle  has  not  completely 
tired  you  of  my  correspondence  T 

VABIATION. 

Now  to  the  streaming  fountain, 

Or  up  the  heathy  mountain, 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton 
stray ; 

In  twining  hazel  bowers, 

His  lay  the  linnet  pours ; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o*  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

When  frae  my  Chloria  parted. 

Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted. 
The  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  over- 
cast my  sky. 

But  when  she  charms  my  sight, 

In  pride  of  beauty's  light ; 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then,  'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  joy ! 

R.  B. 


CCCIII. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  presents  made  to  the  poet  were  far  from  mimef 
ous :  the  book  for  which  he  expresses  his  thankS;  w«» 
the  work  of  the  waspish  Riison.] 

November  f  1794. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your 
present;  it  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  me.  I  have  yesterday  begun  my  anecdotes, 
&c.,  for  your  work.  I  intend  drawing  them  up 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  save 
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inc  from  the  tedious  dull  business  of  STStematic 
nrrangement.  Indeed,  as  all  I  hare  to  say  con- 
gists  of  unconnected  remarks,  anecdotes,  scraps 
of  old  songs,  &c.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
the  work  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
which  the  critics  insist  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  a  work.  In  my  last,  I  told  you  my  objections 
to  the  song  you  had  selected  for  **My  lodging 
is  on  the  cold  ground."  On  my  Tisit  the  other 
day  to  my  fair  Chloris  (that  is  the  poetic  name 
of  the  loTely  goddess  of  my  inspiration),  she 
suggested  an  idea,  which  I,  on  my  return  ftom 
the  Tisit,  wrought  into  the  following  song. 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  grotesJ 

How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tenderness 
of  this  pastoral  T    I  think  it  pretty  well. 

I  like  you  for  entering  so  candidly  and  so 
kindly  into  the  story  of  **  ma  ehere  amie."  1  as- 
sure you  I  was  neyer  more  in  earnest  in  my  life, 
than  in  the  account  of  that  affair  which  I  sent 
you  in  my  last  Coigugal  lore  is  a  passion 
which  I  deeply  feel,  and  highly  yenerate ;  but, 
somehow,  it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy 
as  that  other  species  of  the  passion, 

<*  Where  love  ia  liberty,  and  nature  law." 
Musically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrunfent 
of  which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but 
the  tones  inexpressibly  sweet,  while  the  last  has 
powers  equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations 
of  the  human  soul.  Still,  I  am  a  very  poet  in 
my  enthusiasm  of  the  passion.  The  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  beloTcd  object  is  the  first  and 
inyiolate  sentiment  that  perrades  my  soul ;  and 
whateyer  pleasures  I  might  wish  for,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  raptures  they  would  giye  me,  yet, 
if  they  interfere  with  that  first  principle,  it  is 
haying  these  pleasures  at  a  dishonest  price ;  and 
justice  forbids  and  generosity  disdains  the  pur- 
chase. 

Despairing  of  my  own  powers  to  giye  you 
variety  enough  in  English  songs,  I  haye  been 
turning  oyer  old  collections,  to  pick  out  songs,  of 
which  the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what 
I  want ;  and,  with  a  little  alteration,  so  as  to 
suit  ths  rhythm  of  the  air  exactly,  to  giye  you 
them  for  your  work.  Where  the  songs  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  noticed,  nor  have  ever 
been  set  to  music,  I  think  the  shift  a  fair  one. 
A  song,  which,  under  the  same  first  verse,  you 
will  find  in  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  I 


have  out  down  for  an  English  dress  to  yoor 
"Dainty  Davie,"  as  follows:— 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  Maj.' 

You  may  think  meanly  of  this,  but  take  a  look 
at  the  bombast  original,  and  you  will  be  ssr- 
prised  that  I  have  made  so  much  of  it.  I  harv 
finished  my  song  to  "  Rothemurche's  rant,"  and 
you  have  Clarke  to  consult  as  to  the  set  of  tho 
air  for  singing. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,  &c.* 

This  piece  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  » 
regular  pastoral :  the  vernal  mom,  the  summer 
noon,  the  autumnal  evening,  and  the  wvitet 
night,  are  regularly  rounded.  If  you  like  it, 
well ;  if  not,  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Muaeum. 

B.  B 
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occrv. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Sir  Waiter  Scott  remarked,  on  the  lyrics  of  Bnras, 
*<  that  at  last  the  writing  a  aeriee  of  aongs  for  laig«  mn- 
•ical  coUectiona  degenerated  into  aalaviah  labonr  which 
no  talents  could  support,''] 

I  AH  out  of  temper  that  you  should  set  so 
sweet,  so  tender  an  air,  as  "  Deil  tak  the  wars," 
to  the  foolish  old  verses.  You  talk  of  the  silli- 
ness of  "Saw  ye  my  father?" — By  heavens! 
the  odds  is  gold  to  brass!  Besides,  the  old 
song,  though  now  pretty  well  modernized  into 
the  Scottish  language,  is  originally,  and  in  the 
early  editions,  a  bungling  low  imitation  of  the 
Scottish  manner,  by  that  genius  Tom  D*Urfej, 
so  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Scottish  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  pretty  English  song  by  Sheri- 
dan, in  the  "  Duenna,"  to  this  air,  which  is  out 
of  sight  superior  to  D'Urfey^s.     It  begins, 

"  When  sable  night  each  drooping  plant  restoring." 
The  air,  if  I  understand  the  expression  of  it 
properly,  is  the  very  native  language  of  simpU- 
city,  tenderness,  and  love.     I  have  again  gone 
gone  over  my  song  to  the  tune. 

Now  for  my  English  song  to  "  Nancy's  to  the 
greenwood,"  ic. 

Farewell  thou  stream  that  winding  flowt.^ 

There  is  an  air,  **  The  Caledonian  Hunt^s  De- 
light," to  which  I  wrote  a  song  that  you  will  find 
in  Johnson,  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie 
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Doon:"  this  air  I  think  might  find  a  place 
among  your  hundred,  as  Lear  says  of  his  knights. 
Do  yon  know  the  history  of  the  air  T  It  is  cu- 
rious enough.  A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
James  Miller,  writer  in  your  good  town,  a  gentle- 
man whom  possibly  you  know,  was  in  company 
with  our  friend  Clarke ;  and  talking  of  Scottish 
music.  Miller  expressed  an  ardent  ambition  to 
be  able  to  compose  a  Scots  air.  Mr.  Clarke, 
partly  by  way  of  joke,  told  him  to  keep  to  the 
black  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  and  preserve 
some  kind  of  rhythm,  and  he  would  infallibly 
compose  a  Scots  air.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  a 
few  days,  Mr.  Miller  produced  the  rudiments 
of  an  air,  which  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some  touches 
and  corrections,  fashioned  into  the  tune  in  ques- 
tion. Ritson,  you  know,  has  the  same  story 
of  the  black  keys ;  but  this  account  which  I  have 
just  giyen  you,  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me  of 
•eyeral  years  ago.  Now,  to  show  you  how  diffi* 
cult  it  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  airs,  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  was  an 
Irish  air ;  nay,  I  met  with  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  affirmed  he  had  heard  it  in  Ireland  among 
the  old  women;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
countess  informed  me,  that  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  air  into  this  country,  was  a 
baronet's  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who  took 
down  the  notes  from  an  itinerant  piper  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  How  difficult,  then,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  our  poesy  and  music !  I, 
myself,  have  lately  seen  a  couple  of  ballads  sung 
through  the  streets  of  Dumfries,  with  my  name 
at  the  head  of  them  as  the  author,  though  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  them. 

I  thank  you  for  admitting  '<  Craigiebum- 
wood;"  and  I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  you 
with  a  new  chorus.  In  fact,  the  chorus  was 
not  my  work,  but  a  part  of  some  old  yerses  to 
the  air.  If  I  can  catch  myself  in  a  more  than 
ordinarily  propitious  moment,  I  shall  write  a 
new  **  Craigiebum-wood"  altogether.  My  heart 
is  much  in  the  theme. 

I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  fellow,  to  make  the 
request ;  'tis  dunning  your  generosity ;  but  in 
a  moment  when  I  had  forgotten  whether  I  was 
rich  or  poor,  I  promised  Chloris  a  copy  of  your 
songs.  It  wrings  my  honest  pride  to  write  you 
this ;  but  an  ungracious  request  is  doubly  so 
by  a  tedious  apology.  To  make  you  some 
amends,  as  soon  as  I  have  extracted  the  neces- 
sary information  out  of  them,  I  will  return  jou 
Eitson's  yolumes. 


The  lady  is  not  a  little  proud  that  she  is  to 
make  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  your  collec- 
tion, and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  please  her  so  much.  Lucky  it 
is  for  your  patience  that  my  paper  is  done,  for 
when  I  am  in  a  scribbling  humour,  I  know  not 
when  to  giye  oyer.  R.  B. 


(X50V. 
TO  MB.THOMSON. 

p^illy  and  Phely,  in  onl  of  the  lyrics  which  this  let- 
ter contained,  carry  on  the  pleaiant  bandying  of  praiia 
till  conaplimenta  grow  scarce,  and  the  lovers  are  redooed 
to  silence.] 

19th  November,  1794. 

Ton  see,  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  punctual  cor- 
respondent I  am ;  though,  indeed,  you  may  thank 
yourself  for  the  tedium  of  my  letters,  as  you 
haye  so  flattered  me  on  my  horsemanship  with 
my.  fayourite  hobby,  and  haye  praised  the 
grace  of  his  ambling  so  much,  that  I  am  scarcely 
oyer  off  his  back.  For  instance,  this  morning, 
though  a  keen  blowing  frost,  in  my  walk  before 
breakfast,  I  finished  my  duet,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  praise  so  much.  Whether  I  have 
uniformly  succeeded,  I  will  not  say ;  but  here 
it  is  for  you,  though  it  is  not  an  hour  old. 

0  Philly,  happy  be  the  day.* 

Tell  me  honestly  how  you  like  it,  and  point  out 
whateyer  you  think  faulty. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  idea  of  singing 
our  songs  in  alternate  stanzas,  and  regret  that 
you  did  not  hint  it  to  me  sooner.  In  those  that 
remain,  I  shall  haye  it  in  my  eye.  I  remember 
your  objections  to  the  name  Philly,  but  it  is  the 
common  abbreriation  of  PhiUis.  Sally,  the  only 
other  name  that  suits,  has  to  my  ear  a  vul- 
garity about  it,  which  unfits  it  for  anything 
except  burlesque.  The  legion  of  ScotUsh  poet- 
asters of  the  day,  whom  your  brother  editor, 
Mr.  Ritson,  ranks  with  me  as  my  coevals,  have 
always  mistaken  yulgarity  for  simplicity ;  where- 
as, simplicity  is  as  much  §lo%grUe  from  vulgarity 
on  the  one  hand,  as  from  affected  point  and 
puerile  conceit  on  the  other. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  air,  <<  Craigiebum- 
wood,*'  that  a  chorus  would,  in  some  degree, 
spoil  the  effect,  and  shall  certainly  have  none 
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in  my  projected  Bong  to  it  It  is  not,  however, 
a  case  in  point  with  **Rothemurche;"  there, 
as  in  "Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,"  a  chorus 
goes,  to  my  taste,  well  enough.  As  to  the 
chorus  going  first,  that  is  the  case  with  *'  Roy's 
Wife,"  as  well  as  "Rothemurche."  In  fact,  in 
the  first  part  of  both  tunes,  the  rhythm  is  so 
peculiar  and  irregular,  and  on  that  irregularity 
depends  so  much  of  their  beauty,  that  we  must 
e'en  take  them  with  all  their  wildncss,  and 
humour  the  yerse  accordingly.  Leaving  out 
the  starting  note  in  both  tunes,  has,  I  think,  an 
effect  that  no  regularity  could  counterbalance 
the  want  of. 


Try, 
and 


r  Oh  Roy'^  wife  of  Aldiyalloch. 
1 0  lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks. 


compare  with/^^y'*  ^^^  ^^  Aldivalloch. 

I  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks. 

Does  not  the  tameness  of  the  prefixed  syllable 
strike  you  T  In  the  last  case,  with  the  true  furor 
of  genius,  you  strike  at  once  into  the  wild  ori- 
ginality of  the  air ;  whereas,  in  the  first  insipid 
method,  it  is  like  the  grating  screw  of  the  pins 
J  before  the  fiddle  is  brought  into  tune.  This  is 
I  my  taste ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
eoffnoscenti. 

"  The  Caledonian  Hunt"  is  so  charming,  that 
it  would  make  any  subject  in  a  song  go  down ; 
but  pathos  is  certainly  its  native  tongue.  Scot- 
tish bacchanalians  we  certainly  want,  though 
the  few  we  have  are  excellent.  For  instance, 
<*Todlin  hame,"  is,  for  wit  and  humour,  an 
unparalleled  composition;  and  "Andrew  and 
his  cutty  gun"  is  the  work  of  a  master.  By  the 
way,  are  you  not  quite  vexed  tg  think  that 
those  men  of  genius,  for  such  they  certainly 
were,  who  composed  our  fine  Scottish  lyrics, 
should  be  imknown  7  It  has  given  me  many  a 
heart-ache.  Apropos  to  bacchanalian  songs  in 
Scottish,  I  composed  one  yesterday,  for  an  air 
I  like  much — "Lumps  o'  pudding." 

Contented  wi'  little  and  can  tie  wi'  mair.^ 
If  yon  do  not  relish  this  air,  I  will  send  it  to 
Johnson.  R.  B. 


CCCVI. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[The  initrnmeiit  which  the  poet  got  from  the  braes  of 
Athol,  seema  of  an  order  as  rnde  and  incapable  of  fine 


■ooads  at  the  whittles  which  school-hoysmake  in  apri^ 
from  the  smaller  boughs  of  the  plane-tree.] 

Since  yesterday's  penmanship,  I  have  framed 

a  couple  of  £nglish  stanzas,  by  way  of  an  £ng- 

I  lish  song  to  ♦*  Roy's  Wife."    You  will  allow  me, 

that  in  this  instance  my  English  corresponds  in 

sentiment  with  the  Scottish. 

Can^t  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ?^ 

Well  I  I  think  this,  to  be  done  in  two  or  thre« 
turns  across  my  room,  and  with  two  or  three 
pinches  of  Irish  blackguard,  is  not  so  far  amiss. 
You  see  I  am  determined  to  have  my  quantum 
of  applause  from  somebody. 

Tell  my  friend  Allan  (for  I  am  sure  that  we 
only  want  the  trifling  circumstance  of  being 
known  to  one  another,  to  be  the  best  friends  ^n 
earth)  that  I  much  suspect  he  has,  in  his  plates, 
mistaken  the  figure  of  the  stock  and  horn.  I 
have,  at  last,  gotten  one,  but  it  is  a  very  rude 
instrument.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts ;  the 
stock,  which  is  the  hinder  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep, 
such  as  yon  see  in  a  mutton  ham ;  the  horn, 
which  is  a  common  Highland  cow's  horn,  cut 
off  at  the  smaller  end,  until  the  aperture  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  to  be  pushed 
up  through  the  horn  until  it  be  held  by  the 
thicker  end  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  lastly,  an 
oaten  reed  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that 
which  you  see  every  shepherd  boy  have,  when 
the  corn-stems  are  green  and  full  grown.  The 
reed  is  not  made  fast  in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by 
the  lips,  and  plays  loose  in  the  smaller  end  of 
the  stock ;  while  the  stock,  with  the  horn  hang- 
ing on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the  hands  in 
playing.  The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventages 
on  the  upper  side,  and  one  back-ventage,  like 
the  common  flute.  This  of  mine  was  made  by 
a  man  from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly 
what  the  shepherds  wont  to  use  in  that  country. 

However,  either  it  is  not  quite  properly  bored 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  art  of  blow- 
ing it  rightly ;  for  we  can  make  little  of  it  If 
Mr.  Allan  chooses,  I  will  send  him  a  sight  of 
mine,  as  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  brother- 
brush  with  him.  "  Pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin  ;'* 
and  I  will  say  it,  that  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan  and 
Mr.  Burns  to  be  the  only  genuine  and  real 
painters  of  Scottish  costume  in  the  world. 

R.B. 
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OCOVII. 
TO  PETER  MILLER,   JUN.,  ESQ., 

07  DALBWINTON. 

fin  a  conversation  with  Jamei  Ferry,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  then  member 
for  the  Damfries  boroughs,  kindly  represented  the  po- 
Terty  of  the  poet  and  the  increasing  number  of  his  fnmily : 
Perry  at  once  offered  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  any  contri- 
bations  he  might  choose  to  make  to  his  newspaper :  the 
reasons  for  his  refusal  are  stated  in  this  letter.] 

DumfrUt,  Nov,  1794. 
Deab  Sib, 

YouB  o£fer  is  indeed  truly  generous,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  in  my  pre- 
sent situation,  I  find  that  I  dare  not  accept  it. 
Tou  well  know  my  political  sentiments ;  and 
were  I  an  insular  indiyidnal,  unconnected  with 
a  wife  and  a  family  of  children,  with  the  most 
fervid  enthusiasm  I  would  have  volunteered  my 
services  :  I  then  could  and  would  have  despised 
all  consequences  that  might  have  ensued. 

My  prospect  in  the  Excise  is  something ;  at 
least  it  is,  encumbered  as  I  am  with  the  welfare, 
the  very  existence,  of  near  half-a-score  of  help- 
less individuals,  what  I  dare  not  sport  with. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  are  most  welcome  to 
my  Ode ;  only,  let  them  insert  it  as  a  thing  they 
have  met  with  by  accident  and  unknown  to  me. 
— Nay,  if  Mr.  Perry,  whose  honour,  after  your 
character  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt;  if  he  will 
give  me  an  address  and  channel  by  which  any- 
thing will  come  safe  from  those  spies  with  which 
he  may  be  certain  that  his  correspondence  is 
beset,  I  will  now  and  then  send  him  any  bagatelle 
that  I  may  write.  In  the  present  hurry  of 
Europe,  nothing  but  news  and  politics  will  be 
regarded  ;  but  against  the  days  of  peace,  which 
Heaven  send  soon,  qiy  little  assistance  may  per- 
haps fill  up  an  idle  column  of  a  newspaper.  I 
have  long  had  it  in  my  head  to  try  my  hand  in 
the  way  of  little  prose  essays,  which  I  prop  )8e 
sending  into  the  world  though  the  medium  of 
some  newspaper;  and  should  these  be  worth 
bis  while,  to  these  Mr.  Perry  shall  be  welcome ; 
and  all  my  reward  shall  be,  his  treating  me 
with  his  paper,  which,  by  the  bye,  to  anybody 
who  has  the  least  relish  for  wit,  is  a  high  treat 
indeed. 

With  the  most  grateful  esteem  I  am  ever, 
Dear  Sir, 

R.  B. 


cocvni. 
TO  MR.   SAMUEL  CLARKE,  JUN., 

DUMFBIBS. 

[Politieal  animosities  troubled  society  during  the  days 
of  Bums,  as  much  at  least  an  they  disturb  it  now— this 
letter  is  an  instance  of  it.] 

Sunday  Morning. 
DEAK  Sib, 

I  was,  I  know,  drunk  last  night,  but  I  am 
sober  this  morning.  From  the  expressions 
Capt. made  use  of  to  me,  had  I  had  no- 
body's welfare  to  care  for  but  my  own,  we  should 
certainly  have  come,  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  world,  to  the  necessity  of  murdering  one 
another  about  the  business.  The  words  were 
such  as,  generally,  I  believe,  end  in  a  brace  of 
pistols ;  but  I  am  still  pleased  to  think  that  I 
did  not  ruin  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  wife  and 
a  family  of  children  in  a  drunken  squabble. 
Farther,  you  know  that  the  report  of  certain  po- 
litical opinions  being  mine,  has  already  once 
before  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
I  dread  lest  last  night's  business  may  be  misre- 
presented in  the  same  way. — You,  I  beg,  will 
take  care  to  prevent  it.  I  tax  your  wish  for 
Mr.  Bums's  welfare  with  the  task  of  waiting  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  every  gentleman  who  was 
present,  and  state  this  to  him,  and,  as  you  please, 
show  him  this  letter.  What,  after  all,  was  the 
obnoxious  toast  T  "  May  our  success  in  the  pre- 
sent war  be  equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause." 
— A  toast  that  the  most  outrageous  frenzy  of 
loyalty  cannot  object  to.  I  request  and  beg 
that  this  morning  you  will  wait  on  the  parties 
present  at  the  foolish  dispute.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  that  a  man  who  stood  so 

high  in  my  estimation  as  Mr. ,  should  use 

me  in  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  he  has 
done.  R.  B. 


CCCIX. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Burm  allowed  for  the  songs  which  Wolcot  wrote  for 
Thomson  a  degree  of  lyric  merit  which  the  world  has 
refused  to  sanction.} 

December  f  1794. 

It  is,  I  assure  you,  the  pride  of  my  heart  to 
do  anything  to  forward  or  add  to  the  xalue  of 
your  book ;  and  as  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
Jacobite  song  in  the  Museum  to  *'  There'll  never 
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be  peace  till  Jamie  oomes  hame,"  would  not  ao 
well  consort  with  Peter^Pindar'e  excellent  loye- 
80Dg  to  that  air,  I  haye  just  firamed  for  jon  the 
following : — 

Now  in  her  green  mantle,  fte.' 

How  does  thie  please  yonf  As  to  the  point  of 
time  for  the  expression,  in  your  proposed  print 
from  my  <*  Sodger's  Retnm,"  it  must  certainly 
be  at — "  She  gai'd."  The  interesdng  dubiety 
and  Buspense  taking  possession  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  gushing  fondness,  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  roguish  playfulness,  in  his,  strike  me  as 
things  of  which  a  master  will  make  a  great  deaL 
In  great  haste,  but  in  great  truth,  yours. 

R.B. 


CCX3X. 

TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[In  tbU  bri«f  and  off-huid  way  Bania  beitowi  oa 
rhomaon  one  of  tha  finait  aonga  ayar  dadlcatad  to  tha 
aaasa  of  human  fraadom.] 

January,  1795. 

I  FBAR  for  my  songs;  howoTor,  a  few  may 
please,  yet  originality  is  a  coy  feature  in  com- 
position, and  in  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  in  the 
same  style,  disappears  altogether.  For  these 
three  thousand  years,  we  poetic  folks  haye  been 
describing  the  spring,  for  instance ;  and  as  the 
spring  continues  the  same,  there  must  soon  be 
a  sameness  in  the  imagery,  &o.,  of  these  said 
rhyming  folks. 

A  great  critic  (Aikin)  on  songs,  says  that  Ioto 
and  wine  are  the  exclusive  themes  for  song- 
writing.  The  following  is  on  neither  subject, 
and  consequently  is  no  song ;  but  will  be  al- 
lowed, I  think,  to  be  two  or  three  pretty  good 
prose  thoughts  inyerted  into  rhyme. 

Is  there  for  honest  poyerty.' 

I  do  not  give  you  the  foregoing  song  for  your 
book,  but  merely  by  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle; 
for  the  piece  is  not  really  poetry.  How  will 
the  following  do  for  "  Craigiebum-wood  T" — 

Sweet  fa's  the  eye  on  Craigiebum.' 

Farewell !  God  bless  you  I  R.  B. 


CGXXXVIII. 


>  Soog  CCLXIV. 


OOOXI. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Of  thia  lattar  Dr.  Carria  writaa,  « the  poet  moat  kav* 
bean  tipay  indeed  to  abaae  aweet  Ecelafecfaan  at  thm 
rata ;"  it  ia  one  of  the  prettieat  of  oar  Annandale  rL 
lagea,  and  the  birth-place  of  that  diatingniahed  hiogrm 
phar.] 

Eed^eehan,  7th  Fdruary,  1795. 
Mt  dsab  Thombov, 

Ton  cannot  haye  any  idea  of  the  predicament 
in  which  I  write  to  you.  In  the  course  of  my 
duty  as  superrisor  (in  which  capacity  I  hay« 
acted  of  late),  I  came  yesternight  to  this  unfor* 
tnnate,  wicked  little  yillage.  I  haye  gone  for* 
ward,  but  snows  of  ten  feet  deep  haye  impeded 
my  progress :  I  have  tried  to  '*  gae  back  the 
gate  I  cam  again,"  but  the  same  obstacle  has 
shut  me  up  within  insuperable  bars.  To  add 
to  my  misfortune,  since  dinner,  a  scraper  has 
been  torturing  catgut,  in  sounds  that  would 
haye  insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  a  sow  under 
the  hands  of  a  butcher,  and  thinks  himself^  on 
that  yery  account,  exceeding  good  company. 
In  fact,  I  haye  been  in  a  dilemma,  either  to  get 
drunk,  to  forget  these  miseries;  or  to  hang 
myself,  to  get  rid  of  them :  like  a  prudent  man 
(a  character  congenial  to  my  eyery  thought, 
word,  and  deed),  I  of  two  eyils  haye  chosen  the 
least,  and  am  yery  drunk,  at  your  sendee ! 

I  wrote  you  yesterday  firom  Dumfries.  I  had 
not  time  then  to  tell  you  all  I  wanted  to  say; 
and,  Heayen  knows,  at  present  I  haye  not  ca- 
pacity. 

Do  yon  know  an  air — I  am  sure  you  must 
know  it — *<  We'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town  T" 
I  think,  in  slowish  time,  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent song.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  it; 
and  if  yon  should  think  it  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, I  haye  a  fair  dame  in  my  eye  to  whom  I 
would  consecrate  it. 

As  I  am  just  going  to  bed,  I  wish  you  a  gool 
night  B.  B. 


cccxn. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  Bong  of  Caledonia,  in  honour  of  Mra.  Bams,  wma 
accompanied  by  two  others  in  honour  of  the  poet*a  mk^ 
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Inn :  the  maie  was  hlg b  ia  loaf ,  a»d  nMd  few  wordi 
in  the  letter  whieh  enclosed  them.] 

May,  1706. 

0  STAT,  Bweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay  P 

Let  me  know,  your  Tery  first  leisure,  how 
you  like  this  song. 

Long,  long  the  night* 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing?  The  Irish 
air,  *'  Humours  of  Glen,"  is  a  great  faTourite 
of  mine,  and  as,  except  the  silly  stuff  in  the 
"  Poor  Soldier,"  there  are  not  any  decent  Terses 
for  it,  I  haye  written  for  it  as  follows  :^- 

Tbeir  groTes  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon.' 


Let  me  hear  from  yon. 


R.B. 


ccGxni. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  poe*  calls  for  pralie  ia  this  letter,  n  epeoiee  of 
coin  which  is  always  ready.] 

How  cruel  are  the  parents.4 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion.* 

Well,  this  is  not  amiss.  Ton  see  how  I  an- 
swer your  orders — ^your  tailor  could  not  be  more 
punctual.  I  am  Just  now  in  a  high  fit  for  poet- 
izing, proyided  that  the  strait-Jacket  of  criti- 
cism don't  cure  me.  If  yon  can,  in  a  post  or 
two,  administer  a  little  of  the  intoxicating  po- 
tion of  your  applause,  it  will  raise  your  humble 
senranVs  phrensy  to  any  height  you  want  I 
am  at  this  moment  "holding  high  conyerse" 
with  the  muses,  and  haye  not  a  word  to  throw 
away  on  such  a  prosaic  dog  as  yon  are. 

R.  B. 


COOXIV. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Thomson  at  this  time  sent  the  drawing  to  Bnms  in 
which  David  Allan  sought  to  embody  the  "Cotter's 
Saturday  Night :"  it  displays  at  once  the  talent  and  want 
nf  taste  of  the  ingenious  artist.] 

May,  1796. 

Tin  thousand  thanks  for  your  elegant  pre- 
sent— though  I  am  ashamed  of  the  yalue  of  it. 


being  bestowed  on  a  man  who  has  not,  by  any 
means,  merited  such  an  instance  of  kindness. 
I  haye  shown  it  to  two  or  three  Judges  of  the 
first  abilities  here,  «nd  they  all  agree  with  me 
in  classing  It  as  a  first-rate  production.  My 
phiz  is  sae  kenspeckle,  that  the  yery  Joiner's 
apprentice,  whom  Mrs.  Bums  employed  to  break 
up  the  parcel  (I  was  out  of  town  that  day)  knew 
it  at  once.  My  most  grateful  compliments  to 
Allan,  who  has  honoured  my  rustic  music  so 
much  with  his  masterly  pencil.  One  strange 
coincidence  is,  that  the  little  one  who  is  making 
the  felonious  attempt  on  the  cat's  tail,  is  the 
most  striking  likeness  of  an  ill-deedie,  d— nM, 
wee,  mmblegairie  urchin  of  mine,  whom  from 
that  propensity  to  witty  wickedness,  and  man- 
fu*  mischief,  which,  eyen  at  twa  days  auld,  I 
foresaw  would  form  the  striking  features  of  his 
disposition,  I  named  Willie  Nicol,  after  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  masters 
of  a  grammar-school  in  a  city  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

Giye  the  enclosed  epigram  to  my  much-ya- 
Ined  friend  Cunningham,  and  tell  him,  that  on 
Wednesday  I  go  to  yisit  a  friend  of  his,  to 
whom  his  friendly  partiality  in  speaking  of  me 
in  a  manner  introduced  me— I  mean  a  well- 
known  military  and  literary  character.  Colonel 
Dirom. 

You  do  not  tell  me  how  you  liked  my  two  last 
songs.    Are  they  condemned  f 

B.  B. 


1  Song  CCXLIX.        8  Song  CCL.        >  Song  CCLI. 


COOXV. 
TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[In  allusion  to  the  preceding  letter,  Thomson  says  to 
Bums,  "  You  really  make  me  blush  when  you  toll  me 
yon  haye  not  merited  the  drawing  from  me."  The  "  For 
a>  that  and  a'  that,"  which  went  with  this  letter,  was,  it 
is  belieyed,  the  composition  of  Mrs.  Riddel.] 

Ih  "  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad," 
the  iteration  of  that  line  is  tiresome  to  my  ear. 
Here  goes  what  I  think  is  an  improyement  :— 

Oh  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  ye,  my  lai ; 
Oh  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad ; 
Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a'  should  gae  mad. 
Thy  Jeanie  will  yentnre  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 

In  fact,  a  fair  dame,  at  whose  shrine  I,  the 
priest  of  the  Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of  Par- 
nassus— a  dame  whom  the  Graces  haye  attired 
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in  witchcraft,  and  whom  the  Lotos  hate  armed 
with  lightning — a  fair  one,  herself  the  heroine 
of  the  song,  insists  on  the  amendment,  and  dis- 
pute her  commands  if  you  dare  T 

This  is  no  my  ain  lassie,  *  &c. 

Do  you  know  that  you  hare  roused  the  torpi- 
dity of  Clarke  at  last?  He  has  requested  me  to 
write  three  or  four  songs  for  him,  which  he  is 
to  set  to  music  himself.  The  enclosed  sheet 
contains  two  songs  for  him,  which  please  to  pre- 
sent to  my  valued  friend  Cunningham. 

I  enclose  the  sheet  open,  both  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  that  you  may  copy  the  song  "  Oh  bon- 
nie  was  yon  rosy  brier."  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right,  but  that  song  pleases  me ;  and  as  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  Clarke's  newly- 
roused  celestial  spark  will  be  soon  smothered  in 
the  fogs  of  indolence,  if  you  like  the  song,  it 
may  go  as  Scottish  Torses'  to  the  air  of  "I  wish 
my  love  was  in  a  mire  ;'*  and  poor  Erskine's 
Snglish  lines  may  follow. 

I  enclose  you  a  **  ¥of  a'  that  and  a*  that," 
which  was  never  in  print :  it  is  a  much  superior 
soDg  to  mine.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  lady,  and  some  lines  written  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
my  poems,  presented  to  the  lady  whom,  in  so 
many  fictitious  reveries  of  passion,  but  with  the 
most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I 
have  so  often  sung  under  the  name  of  Chloris : — 

To  Chloris." 


Une  bagatelle  de  VamUii, 


CoiLA. 

E.B. 


OOCXVI. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[In  the  double  service  of  poesy  and  music  the  poet  had 
to  sing  of  pangs  which  he  never  endured,  from  beauties 
to  whom  he  had  never  spoken.] 

FosLO&N  my  love,  no  comfort  near,  &c.' 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing  T  I  have  writ- 
ten it  within  this  hour :  so  much  for  the  speed 
of  my  Pegasus;  but  what  say  you  to  his  bottam  ? 

R.  B. 


OCOXVII. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  ssexampled  brevity  of  Bnnu's  lettera,  and  the 
extraordinary  flow  and  grace  of  his  eongs,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  have  not  now  for  the  first  time  been 
remarked.] 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer.* 
Why,  why  tell  thy  lover.* 

Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of  this 
air,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  another 
stanza  to  suit  it. 

I  am  at  present  quite  occupied  with  the  charm- 
ing sensations  of  the  toothache,  so  have  not  a 
word  to  spare.  R.  B. 


ccjoxvni. 

TO   MRS.   RIDDEL. 
Supposes  himttlf  to  be  wriiingfrom  the  dead  to  th* 
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[Ill  health,  poverty,  a  sense  of  dependence,  with  the 
much  he  had  deserved  of  his  country,  and  the  little  be 
had  obtained,  were  all  at  this  time  pressing  on  the  miod 
of  Bums,  and  inducing  him  to  foi^et  what  was  due  tc 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  courtesies  of  life.] 

Madam, 
I  DABB  say  that  this  is  the  first  epistle  yon 
ever  received  from  this  nether  world.  I  write 
you  from  the  regions  of  Hell,  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  damned.  The  time  and  the  manner  of 
my  leaving  your  earth  I  do  not  exactly  know,  aa 
I  took  my  departure  in  the  heat  of  a  fever  of 
intoxication  contracted  at  your  too  hospitable 
mansion ;  but,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  fairly 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  endure  the  purgatorial 
tortures  of  this  infernal  confine  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  eleven  montha,  and  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  all  on  account  of  the  impropriety 
of  my  conduct  yesternight  under  your  roof. 
Here  am  I,  laid  on  a  bed  of  pitiless  furze,  with 
my  aching  head  reclined  on  a  pillow  of  ever- 
piercing  thorn,  while  an  infernal  tormentor, 
wrinkled,  and  old,  and  cruel,  his  name  I  think 
is  ReeoUection,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  forbids 
peace  or  rest  to  approach  me,  and  keeps  anguish 
eternally  awake.  Still,  Madam,  if  I  could  in 
any  measure  be  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  fair  circle  whom  my  conduct  last  night 
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80  muoh  iiguredi  I  think  it  would  be  an  ftUevia- 
tion  to  my  torments.  For  this  reason  I  trouble 
you  with  this  letter.  To  the  men  of  the  company 
I  will  make  no  apology. — Tour  hasband,  who 
insisted  on  my  drinking  more  than  I  chose,  has 
no  right  to  blame  me ;  and  the  other  gentlemen 
were  partakers  of  my  guilt  But  to  you,  Madam, 
I  have  muoh  to  apologize.  Your  good  opinion  I 
Talued  as  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  I  had 
made  on  earth,  and  I  was  truly  a  beast  to  forfeit 

it.     There  was  a  Miss  I ,  too,  a  woman  of 

fine  sense,  gentle  and  unassuming  manners — do 
make  on  my  part,  a  miserable  d-mned  wretch's 

best  apology  to  her.   A  Mrs.  G ,  a  charming 

woman,  did  me  the  honour  to  be  prejudiced  in 
my  favour ;  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  hare  not 
outraged  her  beyond  all  forgiTeness.— To  all  the 
other  ladies  please  present  my  humblest  contri- 
tion for  my  conduct,  and  my  petition  for  their 
gracious  pardon.  0  all  ye  powers  of  decency 
and  decorum  I  whisper  to  them  that  my  errors, 
though  great,  were  involuntary — ^that  an  intoxi- 
cated man  is  the  vilest  of  beasts — that  it  was 
not  in  my  nature  to  be  brutal  to  any  one — that 
to  be  rude  to  a  woman,  when  in  my  senses,  was 
impossible  with  me — ^but — 

Regret  t  Remorse  I  Shame  I  ye  three  hell- 
hounds that  ever  dog  my  steps  and  bay  at  my 
heels,  spare  me !  spare  me  t 

Forgive  the  offences,  and  pity  the  perdition 
of.  Madam,  your  humble  slave. 

R.  B. 


CCCXIX. 

TO  MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[Mrs.  Riddel,  it  is  said,  possessed  many  more  of  the 
poet's  letters  than  are  printed— she  sometimes  read  them 
to  friends  who  eonid  feel  their  wit,  and,  like  herst>lf, 
make  allowance  for  their  freedom. 2 

Dumfriet,  1796. 
Mb.  BiTBNs's  compliments  to  Mrs.  Riddel.- 
is  much  obliged  to  her  for  her  polite  attention 
in  sending  him  the  book.  Owing  to  Mr.  B.'s 
being  at  present  acting  as  supervisor  of  excise, 
a  department  that  occupies  his  every  hour  of 
the  day,  he  has  not  that  time  to  spare  which  is 
necessary  for  any  belle-lettre  pursuit ;  but,  as 
he  will,  in  a  week  or.  two,  again  return  to  his 
wonted  leisure,  he  will  then  pay  that  attention 
to  Mrs.  R.'s  beautiful  song,   **To  thee,  loved 


Nith"— which  it  so  well  deserves.  When  "  Ana- 
charsis'  Travels"  come  to  hand,  which  Mrs. 
Riddel  mentioned  as  her  gift  to  the  public  li- 
brary, Mr.  B.  will  thank  her  for  a  reading  of  it 
previous  to  her  sending  it  to  the  library,  as  it  is 
a  book  Mr.  B.  has  never  seen :  he  wishes  to  have 
a  longer  perusal  of  them  than  (he  regulations 
of  the  library  allow. 

Friday  Eve. 
P.  8.    Mr.  Bums  will  be  much  obliged  to 
Mrs.  Riddel  if  she  will  favour  him  with  a  peru- 
sal of  any  of  her  poetical  pieces  which  he  may 
not  have  seen.  R.  B 


CCOXX. 


TO  MISS  LOUISA  FONTENELLE. 

[That  Miss  Fontenelle,  as  an  actress,  did  not  deserve 
the  high  praise  which  Burns  bestows  may  be  guessed : 
the  lines  to  which  he  alludes  were  recited  by  the  lady  oa 
her  benefit-night,  and  are  printed  among  his  Poems.] 

DumfHety  December,  1796. 
Mai>a){, 

Is  such  a  bad  world  as  ours,  those  who  add 
to  the  scanty  sum  of  our  pleasures,  are  posi- 
tively our  benefactors.  To  yon.  Madam,  on 
our  humble  Dumfries  boards,  I  have  been  more 
indebted  for  entertainment  than  ever  I  was  in 
prouder  theatres.  Your  charms  as  a  woman 
would  insure  applause  to  the  most  indifferent 
actress,  and  your  theatrical  talents  would  in- 
sure admiration  to  the  plainest  figure.  This, 
Madam,  is  not  the  unmeaning  or  insidious  com- 
pliment of  the  frivolous  or  interested ;  I  pay  it 
from  the  same  honest  impulse  that  the  sublime 
of  nature  excites  my  admiration,  or  her  beauties 
give  me  delight 

Will  the  foregoing  lines  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  your  approaching  benefit-night  ?  If  they 
will  I  shall  be  prouder  of  my  muse  than  ever. 
They  are  nearly  extempore  :  I  know  they  have 
no  great  merit ;  but  though  they  should  add  but 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  they 
give  me  the  happiness  of  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 

B.  B. 
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CGGXXI. 
TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[Of  the  swMt  f  irl  to  whom  Barat  alludM  in  this  lettar 
b«  WM  deprived  daring  thii  year:  her  death  preued 
•orely  on  him.] 

15^  December,  1796. 
Mt  DIAS  Feiiitd, 

As  1  am  in  a  complete  Decemberish  hnmonr, 
gloomy,  Bixllen,  stupid  as  eTen  the  Deity  of  Dol- 
ness  herself  could  wish,  I  shall  not  drawl  out  a 
heavy  letter  with  a  number  of  hearier  apologies 
for  my  late  silence.  Only  one  I  shall  mention, 
because  I  know  yon  will  sympathise  in  it:  these 
four  months,  a  sweet  little  girl,  my  youngest 
child,  has  been  so  ill,  that  every  day,  a  week  or 
less,  threatened  to  terminate  her  existence. 
There  had  much  need  be  many  pleasures  an- 
nexed to  the  states  of  husband  and  father,  for, 
God  knows,  they  have  many  peculiar  cares.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  anxious,  sleepless 
hours  these  ties  frequently  give  me.  I  see  a 
train  of  helpless  little  folks ;  me  and  my  exer- 
tions all  their  stay:  and  on  what  a  brittle 
thread  does  the  life  of  man  hang  I  If  I  am  nipt 
off  at  the  command  of  fate !  even  in  all  the  vigour 
of  manhood  as  I  am — such  things  happen  every 
day — gracious  God  1  what  would  become  of  my 
little  flock  I  'Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people 
of  fortune. — A  father  on  his  death-bed,  taking 
an  everlasting  leave  of  his  children,  has  indeed 
woe  enough ;  but  the  man  of  competent  fortune 
leaves  his  sons  and  daughters  independency  and 
friends ;  while  I — but  I  shall  run  distracted  if 
I  think  any  longer  on  the  subject ! 

To  leave  talking  of  the  matter  so  graTely,  I 
shall  sing  with  the  old  Scots  ballad — 

<*  O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 
I  would  never  had  nae  care ; 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  baima, 
They  cry  crowdie*!  evermair. 

Crowdie f  ance ;  crowdie!  twice; 

Crowdie  !  three  timea  in  a  day ; 
An  ye  crowdie !  ony  mair, 

Ye'II  crowdie !  a'  my  meal  away."-^ 

December  2ith, 
We  have  had  a  briliiant  theatre  here  this  sea- 
son ;  only,  as  all  other  business  does,  it  experi- 
ences a  stagnation  of  trade  from  the  epidemical 
complaint  of  the  country,  want  of  caeh.  I  men- 
tioned our  theatre  merely  to  lug  in  an  occasional 
Address  which  I  wrote  for  the  benefit-night  of 
one  of  the  actresses,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 


ADDKESS, 

«FOKBII  BT  mat  VONTXKXLLX  ON  HXB  BmnTT-VWKT, 
DSC.  4,  1795,  ▲*  *HB  THXATBB,  SVKVBIXa. 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  faTour,  &c. 

26M,  Chrietmaa-Mcmmg, 
Thisi  my  mnch-loTed  friend,  is  a  morning  of 
wishes — accept  mine — bo  heaTen  hear  me  as 
they  are  sincere  I  that  blessings  may  attend  your 
steps,  and  aflliction  know  you  notl  In  the 
charming  words  of  my  favourite  author,  *'  The 
Man  of  Feeling,"  "May  the  Great  Spirit  bear 
up  the  weight  of  thy  gray  hairs,  and  blunt  the 
arrow  that  brings  them  rest !" 

Now  that  I  talk  of  authors,  how  do  you  like 
Cowper  T  Is  not  the  "  Task"  a  glorious  poem  ? 
The  religion  of  the  **  Task,"  bating  a  few  scraps 
of  Calvinistio  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God 
and  nature ;  the  religion  that  exalts,  that  en- 
nobles man.  Were  not  you  to  send  me  your 
«  Zeluco,"  in  return  for  mine  T  Tell  me  how 
you  like  my  marks  and  notes  through  the  book. 
I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  book,  unless  I 
were  at  liberty  to  blot  it  with  my  critioisma. 

I  have  lately  collected,  for  a  friend's  perusal, 
all  my  letters;  I  mean  those  which  I  first 
sketched,  in  a  rough  draught,  and  afterwards 
wrote  out  fair.  On  looking  OTer  some  old  musty 
papers,  which,  from  time  -to  time,  I  had  par- 
celled by,  as  trash  that  were  scarce  worth  pre- 
serving, and  which  yet  at  the  same  time  I  did 
not  care  to  destroy ;  I  disooTered  many  of  thes« 
rude  sketches,  and  have  written,  and  am  writ- 
ing them  out,  in  a  bound  MS.  for  my  fHend*s 
library.  As  I  wrote  always  to  you  the  rhap- 
sody of  the  moment,  I  cannot  find  a  single  scroll 
to  you,  except  one  about  the  commencement  of 
our  acquaintance.  If  there  were  any  possible 
conyeyance,  I  would  send  you  a  perusal  of  my 
book.  B.  B. 


CCCXXII. 


TO  MB.  ALEXANDEB  FINDLATEB, 

sups&yisos  or  sxoisi,  duhuliss. 

[The  penon  to  whom  thia  letter  it  addreued,  ia  the 
■ame  who  lately  denied  that  Burnt  waa  harahly  naed  by 
the  Board  of  Excite :  but  those,  and  they  are  many,  who 
believe  what  the  poet  wrote  to  Erakine,  of  Mar,  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Findlater.] 

Sib, 
Enclosed  are  the  two  schemes.     I  would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  the  collector's  one,  but 
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for  sospieion  lest  it  be  not  right.  Mr.  Erskiiw 
promiBed  me  to  make  it  right,  if  you  will  have 
the  good&eei  to  show  him  how.  As  I  hare  no 
copy  of  the  scheme  for  myself,  and  the  altera- 
tibns  being  Tory  considerable  from  what  it  was 
formerly,  I  hope  that  I  shall  haTO  access  to  this 
scheme  I  send  yon,  when  I  come  to  face  np  my 
new  books.  80  mueh  for  $ehemei, — And  that  no 
scheme  to  betray  a  rn»irD,  or  mislead  a  stbax- 
geh;  to  seduce  a  touvo  qull,  or  rob  a  bbx- 
boost;  to  subTert  ubistt,  or  bribe  an  nzciss- 
man;  to  disturb  the  guisbal  assbhblt,  or 
annoy  a  oossippino;  to  OTorthrow  the  credit 
of  OBTHODOXT,  OT  the  authority  of  old  songs  ; 
to  oppose  your  wtshet,  or  frustrate  my  hqpu — uay 
pROSPXB — ^is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of 

B.  B. 


ocoxxin. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ,THE   MORN- 
ING CHRONICLE. 

[Cromek  Miya,  when  a  neighboar  eomplaiiMd  that  his 
copy  of  the  Moraing  Chronicle  was  not  regularly  de- 
livered to  him  from  the  post-office,  the  poet  wrote  the 
following  indignant  letter  to  Perry  on  a  leaf  of  his  excise- 
book,  but  before  it  went  to  the  post  he  reflected  and 
recalled  it.] 

Dumfries,  1796. 
Sib, 

You  will  see  by  your  subscribers'  list,  that  I 
haye  been  about  nine  months  of  that  number. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  that  time, 
seven  or  eight  of  your  papers  either  have  never 
been  sent  me,  or  else  have  never  reached  me. 
To  be  deprived  of  any  one  number  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  Great  Britain  for  information, 
ability,  and  independence,  is  what  I  can  ill 
brook  and  bear ;  but  to  be  deprived  of  that  most 
admirable  oration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
when  he  made  the  gpreat  though  ineffectual  at- 
tempt (in  the  language  of  the  poet,  I  fear  too 
true),  '*  to  save  a  sinking  state" — this  was  a 
loss  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  forgive  you. — 
That  paper.  Sir,  never  reached  me;  but  I  de- 
mand it  of  you.  I  am  a  Bbiton  ;  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  cause  of  libxbtt: — I  am  a 
MAN  ;  and  the  bights  of  human  natubb  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  me.  However,  do  not  let  me 
mislead  you :  I  am  not  a  man  in  that  situation 
of  life,  which,  as  your  subscriber,  can  be  of 
any  consequence  to  you,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  SITUATION  OP  LiPE  ALONE  is  the  criterion 
of  MAN. — I  am  but  a  plain  tradesman,  in  this 


distant,  obscure  country  town :  but  that  humble 
domicile  in  which  I  shelter  my  wife  and  children 
is  the  Castbixum  of  a  Bbiton  ;  and  that  scanty, 
hard-earned  income  which  supports  them  is  as 
truly  my  property,  as  the  most  magnificent 
fortune,  of  the  most  puissant  mbmbbb  of  your 

BOUSB  of  VOBUIS. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  sentiments ;  and  to  them 
I  subscribe  my  name :  and  were  I  a  man  of 
ability  and  consequence  enough  to  address  the 
PUBUO,  with  that  name  should  they  appear. 

I  am,  &c. 


CCOXXIV. 
To  MB.   HEBON, 

OV   HBBON. 

[Of  Patrick  Heron;  of  Kerroag htree,  somethinf  haa 
been  said  in  the  notes  on  the  Ballads  which  bear  his 


61K, 


Dtim/rtM,  1794,  or  1796. 


I BNOLOSB  you  some  copies  of  a  couple  of  po- 
litical ballads;  one  of  which,  I  believe,  you 
have  never  seen.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
make  you  master  of  as  many  votes  in  the  Stew- 

artry — ^but — 

"  Who  does  the  utmost  that  he  can, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly,  angels  could  no  more.*' 

In  order  to  bring  my  humble  efforts  to  bear 
with  more  effect  on  the  foe,  I  have  privately 
printed  a  good  many  copies  of  both  ballads,  and 
have  sent  them  among  friends  all  about  the 
country. 

To  pillory  on  Parnassus  the  rank  reprobation 
of  character,  the  utter  dereliction  of  all  prin- 
ciple, in  a  profligate  junto  which  has  not  only 
outraged  virtue,  but  riolated  common  decency ; 
which,  spurning  even  hypocrisy  as  paltry  ini- 
quity below  their  daring; — to  unmask  their 
flagitiousness  to  the  broadest  day — to  deliver 
such  over  to  their  merited  fate,  is  surely  not 
merely  innocent,  but  laudable ;  is  not  only  pro- 
priety, but  rirtue.  You  have  already,  as  your 
auxiliary,  the  sober  detestation  of  mankind  on 
the  heads  of  your  opponents;  and  I  swear  by 
the  lyre  of  Thalia  to  muster  on  your  side  all 
the  votaries  of  honest  laughter,  and  fair,  candid 
ridicule  1 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
mention  of  my  interests  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Syme  showed  me.  At  present  my  situation  in 
life  must  be  in  a  gpreat  measure  stationary,  at 
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least  for  two  or  three  years.  The  statement  is 
this — I  am  on  the  supervisors'  list,  and  as  we 
come  on  there  by  precedency,  in  two  q^  three 
years  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  that  list,  and  be 
appointed  of  course,  Then^  a  fricnd  might  be 
of  service  to  me  in  getting  me  into  a  place  of 
the  kingdom  which  I  would  like.*  A  supervisor's 
income  varies  from  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  the  business  is  an 
incessant  drudgery,  and  would  be  nearly  a 
complete  bar  to  every  species  of  literary  pur- 
suit. The  moment  I  am  appointed  supervisor, 
in  the  common  routine,  I  may  be  nominated  on 
the  collector's  list;  and  this  is  always  a  busi- 
ness purely  of  political  patronage.  A  collector- 
ship  varies  much,  from  better  than  two  hundred 
a  year  to  near  a  thousand.  They  also  come 
forward  by  precedency  on  the  list ;  and  have, 
besides  a  handsome  income,  a  life  of  complete 
leisure.  A  life  of  literary  leisure  with  a  decent 
competency,  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  It 
would  be  the  prudish  affectation  of  silly  pride 
in  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  need,  or  would  not 
be  indebted  to  a  political  friend  ,*  at  the  same 
time,  Sir,  I  by  no  means  lay  my  affairs  before 
you  thus,  to  hook  my  dependent  situation  on 
your  benevolence.  If,  in  my  progress  of  life, 
an  opening  should  occur  where  the  good  offices 
of  a  gentieman  of  your  public  character  and 
political  consequence  might  bring  me  forward, 
I  shall  petition  your  goodness  with  the  same 
frankness  as  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself  R.  B. 


CCCXXV. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP, 

IN   LONDON. 

fin  the  correspondence  of  the  poet  with  Mrs.  Dunlop 
he  rarely  mentions  Thomson's  Collection  of  Songs, 
though  his  heart  was  set  much  upon  it:  in  the  Dunlop 
library  there  are  many  letters  from  the  poet,  it  is  said, 
which  have  not  been  published.] 

Dumfries,  20<A  December ,  1795. 
I  HAVE  been  prodigiously  disappointed  in  this 
London  journey  of  yours.  In  the  first  place, 
when  your  last  to  me  reached  Dumfries,  I  was 
in  *4ie  country,  and  did  not  return  until  too 
laleto  answer  your  letter ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
thought  you  would  certainly  take  this  route; 
and  now  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  you,  or 


whether  this  may  reach  you  at  all.  God  grant 
that  it  may  find  yon  and  yonrs  in  prospering 
health  and  good  spirits  1  Do  let  me  hear  from 
yon  the  soonest  possible. 

As  I  hope  to  get  a  frank  from  my  friend  Cap- 
tain Miller,  I  shall  every  leisure  hoar,  take  ap 
the  pen,  and  gossip  away  whatever  comes  first, 
prose  or  poetry,  sermon  or  song.  In  this  last 
article  I  have  abounded  of  late.  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  you  a  superb  publication  of  Scot- 
tish songs  which  is  making  its  appearance  in 
your  great  metropolis,  and  where  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside  over  the  Scottish  Terse,  as  no 
less  a  personage  than  Peter  Pindar  does  over 
the  English. 

December  29M. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor 
here,  and  I  assure  you,  what  with  the  load  of 
business,  and  what  with  that  business  being 
new  to  me,  I  could  scarcely  have  commanded 
ten  minutes  to  have  spoken  to  you,  had  yo« 
been  in  town,  mtfch  less  to  have  written  yon 
an  epistle.  This  appointment  is  only  temporary, 
and  during  the  illness  of  the  present  incumbent ; 
but  I  look  forward  to  an  early  period  when  I 
shall  be  appointed  in 'full  form :  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  1  My  political  sins 
seem  to  be  forgiven  me. 

This  is  the  season  (New-year's-day  is  now  my 
date)  of  wishing ;  and  mine  are  most  fervently 
offered  up  for  you !  May  life  to  you  be  a  posi- 
tive blessing  while  it  lasts,  for  your  own  sake ; 
and  that  it  may  yet  be  greatly  prolonged,  is  my 
wish  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  of  your  friends !  What  a  transient  business 
is  life !  Very  lately  I  was  a  boy ;  but  t'other 
day  I  was  a  young  man ;  and  I  already  begin 
to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of 
old  age  coming  fast  o'er  my  frame.  T¥ith  all 
my  follies  of  youth,  and  I  fear,  a  few  vices  of 
manhood,  still  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
had  in  early  days  religion  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  one 
as  to  which  sect  he  belongs  to,  or  what  creed  he 
believes :  but  I  look  on  the  man,  who  is  firmly 
persuaded  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  su- 
perintending and  directing  every  circumstance 
that  can  happen  in  his  lot — I  felicitate  such  a 
man  as  having  a  solid  foundation  for  his  mental 
enjoyment ;  a  firm  prop  and  sure  stay,  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty,  trouble,  and  distress ;  and  a 
never-failing  anchor  of  hope,  when  he  looks  be- 
yond the  grave. 


OF  EGBERT  BUKNS. 
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January  12/A. 

Ton  will  have  seen  onr  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend,  the  Doctor,  long  ere  this.  I  hope  he  is 
well,  and  beg  to  be  remembered  to  him.  I  have 
just  been  reading  oyer  again,  I  dare  say  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  his  View  of  Society  and 
Mannert ;  and  still  I  read  it  with  delight  His 
humour  is  perfectly  original — it  is  neither  the 
humour  of  Addison,  nor  Swift,  nor  Sterne,  nor 
of  anybody  but  Dr.  Moore.  By  the  bye,  you 
have  deprived  me  of  Zelueo,  remember  that, 
when  you  are  disposed  to  rake  up  the  sins  of 
My  neglect  from  among  the  ashes  of  my  laziness. 

He  has  paid  me  a  pretty  compliment,  by  quot- 
ing me  in  his  last  publication.' 

R.  B. 


CCCXXVI. 


ADDBESS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  DISTILLERS 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

[This  ironical  letter  to  the  prime  minlBter  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Barns.] 

Sib, 
While  pursy  burgesses  crowd  your  gate,  sweat- 
ing under  the  weight  of  heavy  addresses,  per- 
mit us,  the  quondam  distillers  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  to  approach  you, 
not  with  venal  approbation,  but  with  fraternal 
condolence  j  not  as  what  you  are  just  now,  or 
for  some  time  have  been ;  but  as  what,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  shortly  be. — We  shall  have 
the  merit  of  not  deserting  our  friends  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity,  and  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  perusing  at  least  one  honest  ad- 
dress. You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
section of  human  nature ;  nor  do  you  need  the 
assistance  of  a  fellow-creature*s  bosom  to  in- 
form you,  that  man  is  always  a  selfish,  often  a 
perfidious  being. — This  assertion,  however  the 
hasty  conclusions  of  superficial  observation  may 
doubt  of  it,  or  the  raw  inexperience  of  youth 
may  deny  it,  those  who  make  the  fatal  experi- 
ment we  have  done,  will  feel. — You  are  a  states- 
man, and  consequently  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
traffic  of  these  corporation  compliments — The 
little  great  man  who  drives  the  borough  to 
market,  and  the  very  great  man  who  buys  the 
borough  in  that  market,  they  two  do  the  whole 
business;  and  you  well  know  they,  likewise. 


1  Edward. 


have  their  price.  With  that  sullen  disdain 
which  you  can  so  well  assume,  rise,  illustrious 
Sir,  and  spurn  these  hireling  efforts  of  venal 
stupidity.  At  bes(  they  are  the  compliments  of 
a  man*s  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution : 
they  take  a  decent  farewell,  resign  you  to  your 
fate,  and  hurry  away  from  your  approaching 
hour. 

If  fame  say  true,  and  omens  be  not  very  much 
mistaken,  you  are  about  to  make  your  exit  from 
that  world  where  the  sun  of  gladness  gilds  the 
paths  of  prosperous  man :  permit  us,  great  Sir, 
with  the  sympathy  of  fellow-feeling.to  hail  your 
passage  to  the  realms  of  ruin. 

Whether  the  sentiment  proceed  from  the 
selfishness  or  cowardice  of  mankind  is  immate- 
rial ;  but  to  point  out  to  a  child  of  misfortune 
those  who  are  still  more  unhappy,  is  to  give  him 
some  degree  of  positive  enjoyment.  In  this 
light,  Sir,  our  downfall  may  be  again  useful  t^ 
you : — though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  it 
is  not  perhaps  the  first  time  it  has  gi*atified 
your  feelings.  It  is  true,  the  triumph  of  your 
evil  star  is  exceedingly  despiteful. — At  an  nge 
when  others  are  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or  un- 
derlings in  business,  you  had  attained  the  higli- 
est  wish  of  a  British  statesman ;  and  with  the 
ordinary  date  of  human  life,  what  a  prospect 
was  before  you!  Deeply  rooted  in  Royal  favour, 
you  overshadowed  the  land.  The  birds  of  pas- 
sage, which  follow  ministerial  sunshine  through 
every  clime  of  political  faith  and  manners, 
flocked  to  your  branches ;  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (the  lordly  possessors  of  hills  and  valleys) 
crowded  under  your  shade.  "But  behold  a 
watcher,  a  holy  one,  came  down  from  henven, 
and  cried  aloud,  and  said  thus :  Hew  down  the 
tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches;  shake  off  his 
leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get 
away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his 
branches !"  A  blow  from  an  unthought-of  quar- 
ter, one  of  those  terrible  accidents  which  pecu^ 
liarly  mark  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  overset 
your  career,  and  laid  all  your  fancied  honours  in 
the  dust.  But  turn  your  eyes.  Sir,  to  the  tragio 
scenes  of  our  fate  : — an  ancient  nation,  that  for 
many  ages  had  gallantly  maintained  the  unequal 
struggle  for  independence  with  her  much  more 
powerful  neighbour,  at  last  agrees  to  a  union 
which  should  ever  after  make  them  one  people. 
In  consideration  of  certain  circumstances,  it 
was  covenanted  that  the  former  should  enjoy  a 
stipulated  alleviation  in  her  share  of  the  publio 
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burdens,  particularly  in  that  branch  of  the  re- 
yenue  called  the  Excise.  This  j ust  privilege  has 
of  late  glTen  great  umbrage  to  some  interested, 
powerful  individuals  of  the  more  potent  part  of 
the  empire,  and  they  have  spared  no  wicked 
pains,  under  insidious  pretexts,  to  subvert  what 
they  dared  not  openly  to  attack,  from  the  dread 
which  they  yet  entertained  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ancient  enemies. 

In  this  conspiracy  we  fell ;  nor  did  we  alone 
suffer,  our  country  was  deeply  wounded.  A 
number  of  (we  will  say)  respectable  individuals, 
largely  engaged  in  trade,  where  we  were  not 
only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
country  in  her  dearest  interests ;  we,  with  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  us,  were  sacrificed 
without  remorse,  to  the  infernal  deity  of  politi- 
cal expediency  1  We  fell  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  dark  envy,  and  the  views  of  unprincipled  am- 
bition 1  Tour  foes.  Sir,  were  avowed;  were  too 
brave  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage;  you 
fell  in  the  face  of  day. — On  the  contrary,  our 
enemies,  to  complete  our  overthrow,  contrived 
to  make  their  guilt  appear  the  villany  of  a 
nation. — Your  downfall  only  drags  with  you 
your  private  friends  and  partisans :  in  our  mi- 
sery are  more  or  less  involved  the  most  nume- 
rous and  most  valuable  part  of  the  community 
-all  those  who  immediately  depend  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  from  the  landlord  of  a  pro- 
vince, down  to  his  lowest  hind. 

Allow  us,  Sir,  yet  further,  just  to  hint  at 
another  rich  vein  of  comfort  in  the  dreary 
regions  of  adversity ; — the  gratulations  of  an 
approving  conscience.  In  a  certain  great  assem- 
bly, of  which  you  are  a  distingaished  member, 
panegyrics  on  your  private  virtues  have  so  often 
wounded  your  delicacy,  that  we  shall  not  dis- 
tress you  with  anything  on  the  subject  There 
is,  however,  one  part  of  your  public  conduct 
which  our  feelings  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  in 
silence:  our  gratitude  must  trespass  on  your 
modesty ;  we  mean,  worthy  Sir,  your  whole  be- 
haviour to  the  Scots  Distillers. — In  evil  hours, 
when  obtrusive  recollection  presses  bitterly  on 
the  sense,  let  that,  Sir,  come  like  an  healing 
angel,  and  speak  the  peace  to  your  soul  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Tour  sympathizing  fellow-sufferers, 
And  grateful  humble  servants, 

John  Bableycoen — Prseses. 


ccoxxvn. 

TO  THE  HON.  PROVOST,  BAILIES.  AND 
TOWN  COUNCIL  OF  DUMFRIES. 

[The  Provost  and  Bailiea  complied  at  once  with  tb* 
modest  request  of  the  poet :  both  Jackaon  and  Suig,  who 
were  beads  of  the  town  by  tarns,  were  men  of  taste  and 
feeling.] 

GlHTLniN, 

Thi  literary  taste  and  liberal  spirit  of  your 
good  town  has  so  ably  filled  the  various  depart- 
ments of  your  schools,  as  to  make  it  a  very 
great  object  for  a  parent  to  have  his  children 
educated  in  them.  Still,  to  me,  a  stranger, 
with  my  large  family,  and  very  stinted  income, 
to  give  my  young  ones  that  education  I  wish, 
at  the  high  school  fees  which  a  stranger  pays, 
will  bear  hard  upon  me. 

Some  years  ago  yodr  good  town  did  me  the 
honour  of  making  me  an  honorary  burgess. — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  request  that  this  mark  of 
distinction  may  extend  so  far,  as  to  put  me  on 
a  footing  of  a  real  freeman  of  the  town,  in  the 
schools  ? 

If  you  are  so  very  kind  as  to  grant  my  re- 
quest, it  wiU  certainly  be  a  constant  incentive 
to  me  to  strain  every  nerve  where  I  can  officially 
serve  yon;  and  will,  if  possible,  increase  that 
grateful  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

Gentiemen, 
Your  devoted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


cccxxvni. 

TO  MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[Mrs.  Riddel  was,  like  Bums,  a  well-wiaber  to  the 
great  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  lamented  Mrith  bim  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.] 

Dumfrietf  20/A  January,  1796. 

I  CANNOT  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  for 
allowing  me  a  longer  perusal  of  "  Anacharsis." 
In  fact,  I  never  met  with  a  book  that  bewitched 
me  so  much ;  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  library, 
must  warmly  feel  the  obligation  you  have  laid 
us  under.  Indeed  to  me  the  obligation  is 
stronger  than  to  any  other  individual  of  our 
society;  as  « Anacharsis''  is  an  indispensable 
desideratum  to  a  son  of  the  muses. 

The  health  you  wished  me  in  your  morning's 
card,  is,  I  think,  flown  from  me  for  ever.    I 
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have  not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed  to-daj  till 
about  an  hoar  ago.  These  wickedly  unlucky 
advcrtisementa  I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to  a  friend, 
and  I  am  ill  able  to  go  in  queet  of  him. 

The  muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me.  The 
following  detached  stanza  I  intend  to  interweaye 
in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd. 

R.  B. 


OOCXXIX. 


TO  MRS.  DUNIiOP. 

[It  seems  that  Mrs.  Dnnlop  regnrded  the  conduct  of 
Burns,  for  some  months,  with  displeasure,  and  withheld 
«r  delayed  her  usual  Icind  and  charming  communicap 
Cions.] 

Dumfriei,  Zltt  January,  1796. 
Thesv  many  months  you  hare  been  two 
packets  in  my  debt — what  sin  of  ignorance  I 
have  committed  against  so  highly-yalued  a  friend 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Alas !  Madam, 
ill  can  I  afford,  at  this  time,  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  small  remnant  of  my  pleasures.  I 
have  lately  drunk  deep  in  the  cup  of  affliction. 
The  autumn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter 
and  darling  child,  and  that  at  a  distance  too, 
and  so  rapidly,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  hen  I  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  recover  from  that  shock,  when  I  became 
myself  the  victim  of  a  most  severe  rheumatic 
fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful;  until, 
after  many  weeks  of  a  sick  bed,  it  seems  to 
have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl 
across  my  room,  and  once  indeed  have  been  be- 
fore my  own  door  in  the  street. 

*<  When  pleasure  fascinates  the  mental  sight, 
Affliction  purifies  the  visual  my. 
Religion  bails  the  drear,  the  untried  night, 
And  shuts,  for  ever  shuts !  life's  doubtful  day." 

R.  B. 


OOCXXX. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Cromek  informed  me,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Bumi, 
that  the  "  handsome,  elegant  present"  mentioned  in  this 
ktter,  was  a  common  worsted  shawl.] 

February,  1796. 
Mant  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  hand- 
,  elegant  present  to  Mrs.  Bums,  and  for 

CCLXVL 


my  remaining  volume  of  P.  Pindar.  Peter  is  a 
delightful  fellow,  and  a  first  favourite  of  mine. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  your  idea  of  publishing 
a  collection  of  our  songs  in  octavo,  with  etchings. 
I  am  extremely  willing  to  lend  every  assistance 
in  my  power.  The  Irish  i^s  I  shall  cheerfully 
undertake  the  task  of  finding  verses  for. 

I  have  already,  you  know,  equipt  three  with 
words,  and  the  other  day  I  strung  up  a  kind  of 
rhapsody  to  another  Hibernian  melody,  which 
I  admire  much. 

Awa'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms.* 

If  this  will  do,  you  have  now  four  of  my  Irish 
engagement  In  my  by-past  songs  I  dislike 
one  thing,  the  name  Chloris — I  meant  it  as  the 
fictitious  name  of  a  certain  lady :  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  it  is  a  high  incongruity  to  have  a 
Greek  appellation  to  a  Scottish  pastoral  ballad. 
Of  this,  and  some  things  else,  in  my  next :  I 
have  more  amendments  to  propose.  What  you 
once  mentioned  of  "  flaxen  locks"  is  just :  they 
cannot  enter  into  an  elegant  description  of 
beauty.    Of  this  also  again— €K>d  bless  you  !> 

R.  B. 


CCCXXXI. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[It  is  seldom  that  painting  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  poetrjr 
Bums  perceived  some  of  the  blemishes  of  Allan's  illna* 
trations :  but  at  that  time  little  nature  and  less  elegance 
entered  into  the  embellishments  of  books.] 

AprU,  1796. 
Alas  !  my  dear  Thomson,  I  fear  it  will  be 
some  time  ere  I  tune  my  lyre  again  I  <<By 
Babel  streams  I  have  sat  and  wept"  almost  ever 
since  I  wrote  you  last ;  I  have  only  known  ex- 
istence by  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of 
sickness,  and  have  counted  time  by  the  reper- 
cussions of  pain !  Rheumatism,  cold,  and  fever 
have  formed  to  me  a  terrible  combination.  I 
close  my  eyes  in  misery,  and  open  them  without 
hope.  I  look  on  the  vernal  day,  and  say  with 
poor  Fergusson, 

*<  Say,  wherefore  has  an  all-indulgent  heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  V 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mrs.  Hyslop, 
landlady  of  the  Globe  Tavern  here,  which  for 
these  many  years  has  been  my  howff,  and  where 

'    8  Our  poet  never  explained  what  name  he  would  have 
tabstitnted  for  Chloris.— Mb.  Thomson. 
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our  ftiend  Cl«rke  and  I  have  had  many  a  merry 
Rqneeze.  I  am  highly  delighted  ifith  Mr. 
Allan's  etchings.  **  Woo'd  an'  married  an*  a'," 
is  admirable!  The  grouping  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  expression  of  the  figures,  conform- 
able to  the  story  in  the  ballad,  is  absolutely 
faultless  perfection.  I  next  admire  <*  Tumim- 
spike."  What  I  like  least  is  «  Jenny  said  to 
Jockey."    Besides  the  female  being  in  her  ap- 


pearance ' 


*f  if  you  take  her  stooping  into 


the  account,  she  is  at  least  two  inches  taller 
than  her  lover.  Poor  Cleghom!  I  sincerely 
sympathize  with  him.  Happy  I  am  to  think 
that  he  yet  has  a  well-grounded  hope  of  health 
and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  As  for  me — ^but 
that  is  a  sad  subject  B.  B. 


cccxxxn. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[The  genias  of  th«  poet  triumphed  over  pain  and  want, 
— ^his  last  songs  are  aa  tender  and  as  true  as  any  of  his 
early  compositionB.] 

Mt  dear  Sib, 
I  ONCE  mentioned  to  you  an  air  which  I  haye 
long  admired — "Here's  a  health  to  them  that's 
awa,  hiney,"  but  I  forget  if  yon  took  any  notice 
of  it.  I  haye  just  been  trying  to  suit  it  with 
verses,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  air  to 
your  attention  once  more.  I  have  only  begun 
it. 

[Here  follow  the  fint  three  stanzas  of  the  song,  be- 
ginning, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  loe  dear ;' 

the  fourth  was  found  among  the  poet's  MSS.  after  his 
death.] 

R.  B. 


cccxxxni. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[John  Lewars,  whom  the  poet  introduces  to  Thomson, 
Was  a  brother  ganger,  and  a  kind,  wnrm-hearted  gentle- 
man ;  Jessie  Lewars  was  his  sister,  and  at  this  time  bnt 
in  her  teens.] 

This  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Lewars,  a 
young  fellow  of  uncommon  merit.  As  he  will 
be  a  day  or  two  in  town,  you  will  have  leisure. 
If  you  choose,  to  write  me  by  him :  and  if  you 

1  Song  CCLXVII. 


have  a  spare  half-hour  to  spend  with  him,  I 
shall  place  your  kindness  to  my  a^sonnt.  I 
have  no  copies  of  the  songs  I  have  sent  yon, 
and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  tc  review  them  all, 
and  possibly  may  mend  some  of  them ;  so  when 
you  have  complete  leisure,  I  will  thank  you  for 
either  the  originals  or  copies.'  I  had  rather  bo 
the  author  of  five  well-written  songs  than  of  tern 
otherwise.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  genial 
influence  of  the  approaching  summer  will  set 
me  to  rights,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  boast  of  re- 
turning health.  I  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  my  complaint  is  a  flying  gout — a  sad  busi- 
ness! 

Do  let  me  know  how  Cleghom  is,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  him. 

This  should  have  been  delivered  to  you  a 
month  ago.  I  am  slill  very  poorly,  but  should 
like  much  to  hear  from  you. 

B  B. 


CCCXXXIV. 


TO  MBS.  RIDDEL, 

Who  had  desired  him  to  ^o  to  the  Birth-Day  At' 
temhly  on  that  day  to  ehow  his  loyalty, 

[This  is  the  last  letter  which  the  poet  wrote  to  this 
accomplished  lady.] 

Dumfries,  ^th  June,  1796. 

I  AM  in  such  miserable  health  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  showing  my  loyalty  in  any  way. 
Rackt  as  I  am  with  rheumatisms,  I  meet  every 
face  with  a  greeting  like  that  of  Balak  to  Ba- 
laam— "  Come,  curse  me  Jacob ;  and  come,  defy 
me  Israeli"  So  say  I — Come,  curse  me  that 
east  wind ;  and  come,  defy  me  the  north !  Would 
you  have  me  in  such  circumstances  copy  yon 
out  a  love-song  ? 

I  may  perhaps  see  you  on  Saturday,  but  I 
will  not  be  at  the  ball.— Why  should  I?  "man 
delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either !"  Can  yon 
supply  me  with  the  song,  '*  Let  us  all  be  un- 
happy together  ?"^-do  if  you  can,  and  oblige, 
lepauvre  miserable  E.  B. 


>  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  revisal  Bnms  did  a 
live  to  perform."— CimBn. 
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cccxxxv. 

TO  MR.  CLAKKE, 

80HOOLMA8TVB,    VOBVAR. 

[Who  will  lajTi  after  reading  the  following  diatreMing 
letter^  lately  come  to  light,  that  Barna  did  not  die  in 
great  poTerty.] 

Dunrfria,  26<A  June,  179^ 

Mt  DSAB  CLA&KSy 

Still,  still  the  Tiotim  of  affliction  I  Were  yott 
to  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now  holds  the 
pen  to  yon,  you  would  not  know  your  old  friend. 
Whether  I  shall  erer  get  about  again,  is  only 
known  to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  crea- 
ture I  am.  Alas,  Clarke !  I  begin  to  fear  the 
worst. 

As  to  my  indindual  self,  I  am  tranquil,  and 
would  despise  myself,  if  I  were  not ;  but  Bums's 
poor  widow,  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  dear  littie 
ones — ^helpless  orphans ! — there  I  am  weak  as  a 
woman's  tear.  Enough  of  this  1  'Tis  half  of  my 
disease. 

I  duly  receiTod  your  last,  enclosing  the  note. 
It  came  extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  punctuality.  Again  I  must 
request  you  to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be 
so  yery  good,  as,  by  return  of  post,  to  enclose 
me  another  note.  I  trust  you  can  do  it  without 
inconyenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me. 
If  I  must  go,  I  shall  leaye  a  few  fHends  behind 
me,  whom  I  shall  regret  while  consciousness 
remains.  I  know  I  shall  liye  in  their  remem- 
brance. Adieu,  dear  Clarke.  That  I  shall  eyer 
see  you  again,  is,  I  am  afraid,  highly  improba- 
ble. R.  B. 


CCCXXXVI.     . 
TO  MB.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

■  DINBU&QH. 

[**  In  thia  hamble  and  delicate  manner  did  poor  Bnma 
ask  for  a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  he  was  principally  the 
founder,  and  to  which  he  had  contributed  gratuitously 
not  lew  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-foar  original j 
aluredf  and  eolUeted  songs !  The  editor  has  seen  one 
hundred  and  eighty  transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  for  the 
'Museum.*"— Cromkk.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this 
*  humble  request"  of  Bums  was  not  complied  with! 
The  work  was  intended  as  a  present  to  Jessie  Lewars.] 

Dumfriety  4th  July,  1796. 

How  are  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  how  comes 

on  your  fifth  yolume  ?   Tou  may  probably  think 

that  for  some  time  past  I  haye  neglected  you 

and  your  work ;  but,  alas !  the  hand  of  pain,  and 


sorrow,  and  care,  has  these  many  months  lain 
heavy  on  me !  Personal  and  domestic  affliction 
have  almost  entirely  banished  that  alacrity  and 
life  with  which  I  used  to  woo  the  rural  muse  of 
Scotia.  In  the  meantime  let  us  finish  what  we 
haye  so  well  begun. 

«  *  «  * 

Tou  are  a  good,  worthy,  honest  fellow,  and 
have  a  good  right  to  live  in  this  world — ^because 
you  deserve  it.  Many  a  merry  meeting  this 
publication  has  given  us,  and  possibly  it  may 
give  us  more,  though,  alas !  I  fear  it.  This  pro- 
tracting, slow,  consuming  illness  which  hangs 
over  me,  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  eyer  dear 
fHend,  arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  well  reached 
his  middle  career,  and  will  turn  over  the  poet 
to  other  and  far  more  important  concerns  than 
studying  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  the  pathos  of 
sentiment !  However,  hope  is  the  cordial  of  the 
human  heart,  and  I  endeavour  to  cherish  it  as 
well  as  I  can. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient 
— Your  work  is  a  great  one ;  and  now  that  it  is 
finished,  I  see,  if  we  were  to  begin  again,  two 
or  three  things  that  might  be  mended ;  yet  I 
will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  to  future  ages 
your  publication  will  be  the  text-book  and 
standard  of  Scottish  song  and  music. 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  another  favour  of  you, 
because  you  have  been  so  very  good  already ; 
but  my  wife  has  a  very  particular  fHend  of  hers, 
a  young  lady  who  sings  well,  to  whom  she 
wishes  to  present  the  <*  Scots  Musical  Museum." 
If  you  have  a  spare  copy,  will  you  be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  send  it  by  the  very  first  fly,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  have  it  soon. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  Lewars,  a  particulat 
friend  of  mine,  will  bring  out  any  proofs  (if 
they  are  ready)  or  any  message  you  may  haye. 
I  am  extremely  anxious  for  your  work,  as  in* 
deed  I  am  for  eyerything  concerning  you,  and 

your  welfare. 

Farewell,  R.  B. 

P.  S.  You  should  have  had  this  when  Mr. 
Lewars  called  on  you,  but  his  saddle-bags  mis- 
carried. 


OCCXXXVII. 

TO  MB.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[Few  of  the  Inst  requests  of  the  poet  were  eflTeetual : 
Clarke,  it  is  believed,  did  not  send  the  second  note  he 
wrote  for :  Johnson  did  not  send  the  copy  of  the  Museum 
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which  b«  r»qii««t«d,  and  th«  CoramlMion«r«  of  ExciM 
refuted  the  oontinaaace  of  hie  foli  nlary.] 

JBrow,  Sea-haihing  quartert,  7th  July,  1796. 

xMt  dsab  Cunninqham, 

I  RBOiiYXD  yours  here  tMs  moment,  and  am 
indeed  highly  flattered  with  the  approbation  of 
the  literary  circle  you  mention;  a  literary 
circle  inferior  to  none  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
Alas !  my  friend,  I  fear  the  Toice  of  the  hard 
will  soon  be  heard  among  you  no  more !  For 
these  eight  or  ten  months  I  have  been  ailing, 
sometimes  bedfast  and  sometimes  not ;  but  these 
last  three  months  I  have  been  tortured  with  an 
excruciating  rheumatism,  which  has  reduced 
me  to  nearly  the  last  stage.  You  actually  would 
not  know  me  if  you  saw  me — Pale,  emaciated, 
and  BO  feeble,  as  occasionally  to  need  help  from 
my  chair — my  spirits  fled !  fled  I  but  I  can  no 
more  on  the  subject — only  the  medical  folks  tell 
me  that  my  last  only  chance  is  bathing  and 
country-quarters,  and  riding. — The  deuce  of  the 
matter  is  this ;  when  an  exciseman  is  off  duty, 
his  salary  is  reduced  to  85Z.  instead  of  60/. — 
What  way,  in  the  name  of  thrift,  shall  I  main- 
tain myself,  and  keep  a  horse  in  country  quar- 
ters—with a  wife  and  five  children  at  home,  on 
85/.  ?  I  mention  this,  because  I  had  intended  to 
beg  your  utmost  interest,  and  that  of  all  the 
friends  you  can  muster,  to  move  our  commis- 
sioners of  excise  to  grant  me  the  full  salary ;  I 
dare  say  you  know  them  all  personally.  If  they 
do  not  grant  it  me,  I  must  lay  my  account  with 
an  exit  truly  en  poete — if  I  die  not  of  disease, 
I  must  perish  with  hunger. 

I  haTC  sent  you  one  of  the  songs  ;  the  other 
my  memory  does  not  serye  me  with,  and  I  have 
no  copy  here ;  but  I  shall  be  at  home  soon,  when 
I  will  send  it  you. — Apropos  to  being  at  home, 
Mrs.  Bums  threatens,  in  a  week  or  two,  to  add 
one  more  to  my  paternal  charge,  which,  if  of 
the  right  gender,  I  intend  shall  be  introduced 
to  the  world  by  the  respectable  designation  of 
Alexander  Cunningham  Bums,  My  last  was 
James  Gleneamif  so  you  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  company  of  nobility.    Farewell. 

B.  B. 


cooxxxvin. 

TO  MR.   GILBERT  BURNS. 

[This  letter  contained  heavy  newa  for  Gilbert  Bama  : 
the  loss  of  a  brother  whom  he  dearly  loved  and  admired, 
V'us  not  all,  though  the  worst.] 


10th  Jtsfy,  1796. 
Dka«  B&othkb, 
It  will  be  no  Tery  pleasing  news  to  you  to  be 
told  that  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not  likely  to 
get  better.  An  inveterate  rheumatiam  has  re- 
duced me  to  such  a  state  of  debility,  and  my 
appetite  is  so  totally  gone,  that  I  can  seareely 
stand  on  my  legs.  I  have  been  a  week  at  sea- 
bathing, and  I  will  continue  there,  or  in  a 
friend's  house  in  the  oountiy,  all  the  summer. 
God  keep  my  wife  and  children :  if  I  am  taken 
from  their  head,  they  will  be  poor  indeed.  I 
have  contracted  one  or  two  serious  debts,  partly 
from  my  illness  these  many  months,  partly  from 
too  much  thoughtlessness  as  to  expense,  when 
I  came  to  town,  that  will  out  in  too  much  on  the 
littie  I  leave  them  in  your  hands.  Remember 
me  to  my  mother. 

Tours,  R.  B 


OCOXXXIX. 


TO  MR.   JAMES  ARMOUR, 

MASON,   MAUOHLINB. 

[The  original  letter  is  now  in  a  aafe  eanetnary,  the 
handa  of  the  poet's  son,  Major  James  Glencaim  Bama.] 

July  10th  [1796,] 
For  Heaven's  sake,  and  as  you  value  the 
we[l]fare  of  your  daughter  and  my  wife,  do, 
my  dearest  Sir,  write  to  Fife,  to  Mrs.  Armour 
to  come  if  possible.  My  wife  thinks  she  can 
yet  reckon  upon  a  fortnight  The  medical  people 
order  me,  ae  I  v<Uue  my  existence^  to  fly  to  sea- 
bathing and  country-quarters,  so  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand chances  to  one  that  I  shall  not  be  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  her  when  her  hour  comes. 
What  a  situation  for  her,  poor  girl,  without  a 
single  friend  by  her  on  such  a  serious  moment. 
I  have  now  been  a  week  at  salt-water,  and 
though  I  think  I  have  got  some  good  by  it,  yet 
I  have  some  secret  fears  that  this  business  will 
be  dangerous  if  not  fatal.  , 

Your  most  affectionate  son, 
R.B. 


CCCXL. 

TO  MRS.   BURNS. 

[Sea-bathing,  I  have  heard  aUlfal  men  aay,  was  iajn- 
dieioaa :  bat  it  waa  felt  that  Bama  waa  on  hia  way  to  the 
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(rave,  and  as  he  desired  to  try  the  inflaenee  of  Ma-water, 
as  well  at  aaa-air,  his  wishes  were  not  opposed.] 

JBrow,  Thurtday, 

Mt  BSARS8T  Low, 

I  DBLATiD  writing  until  I  could  tell  you  -what 
effect  sea-bathing  was  likely  to  produce.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my 
pains,  and  I  think  has  strengthened  me ;  but 
my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh 
nor  fish  can  I  swallow :  porridge  and  milk  are 
the  only  things  I  can  taste.  I  am  Yery  happy 
to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess  Lewars,  that  you  are  all 
well.  My  Yery  best  and  kindest  compliments 
to  her,  and  to  all  the  children.  I  will  see  you 
on  Sunday. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

B.  B. 


OCCXLI. 

TO  MBS.    DUNLOP. 

["The  poet  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  lady's  silence, *>  says  Came, 
«  and  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  her  friendship 
to  his  widow  and  children."] 

Brow,  Saturday,  \2th  July,  1796. 
Madam, 
I  HAVK  written  you  so  often,  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you 
again,  but  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am. 
An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all 
probability  will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that 
bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Tour  friend- 
ship, with  which  for  many  years  you  honoured 
me,  was  a  fHendship,  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your 
conversation,  and  especially  your  correspon- 
dence, were  *t  once  highly  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. With  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to 
break  up  the  seal  I  The  remembrance  yet  adds 
one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 
Farewell  1  1  ! 

B.  B. 


CCOXLII. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Thomson  Instantly  eoinpUed  with  the  dying  poet's 
nqaest,  and  transmitted  the  exact  snm  which  he  re- 
quested, viz.  five  pounds,  by  return  of  post :  he  was 
afraid  of  offending  the  pride  of  Burns,  otherwise  he 
would,  he  sajrs,  have  sent  a  larger*  sum.  He  has  not, 
however,  t>ld  us  how  much  ke  sent  to  the  all  but  deso- 


late widow  and  children,  when  death  bad  released  him 
from  all  dread  of  the  poet's  indignation.] 

.  Brow,  on  the  Solway-firth,  12th  July,  1796. 
Aftkb  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst 
necessity  compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five 
pounds.  A  cruel  wretch  of  a  haberdasher,  to 
whom  I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his  Lead 
that  I  am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process, 
and  will  infallibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for 
God's  sake,  send  me  that  sum,  and  that  by  re- 
turn of  post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness,  but 
the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  made  me  half  dis- 
tracted. I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously; 
for,  upon  returning  health,  I  hereby  promise 
and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  five  pounds' 
worth  of  the  neatest  song-genius  you  have  seen. 
I  tried  my  hand  on  "  Bothemurche"  this  morn- 
ing. The  measure  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  infuse  much  genius  into  the  lines ; 
they  are  on  the  other  side.  Forgiye,  forgive 
me  I 

Fairest  maid  on  DeYon'i  banks.' 

B.B. 


OCCXLIII. 


TO  MB.   JAMES  BUBNESS, 

WRITIB,  KONTROSB. 

[The  good,  the  warm-hearted  James  Bumess  sent  his 
cousin  ten  pounds  on  the  29th  of  July — ^he  sent  five  pounds 
afterwards  to  the  family,  and  offered  to  take  one  of  the 
boys,  and  educate  him  in  his  own  profession  of  a  writer. 
All  this  was  unknown  to  the  world  till  lately.] 

Brow,  12th  July. 
Mt  dbar  Cousin, 
Whbk  you  offered  me  money  assistance,  little 
did  I  think  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A  rasoal 
of  a  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  a  considerable 
bill,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has 
commenced  process  against  me,  and  will  infalli- 
bly put  my  emaciated  body  into  jail.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me,  and  that  by 
return  of  post,  with  ten  pounds  t  0  James  1  did 
you  know  the  pride  of  my  heart,  you  would  feel 
doubly  for  me !  Alas  1  I  am  not  used' to  beg  I 
The  worst  of  it  is,  my  health  was  coming  about 
finely ;  yon  know,  and  my  physician  assured  me, 
that  melancholy  and  low  spirits  are  half  my  dis- 
ease; Ji^ess  then  my  horrors  since  this  business 
began.  If  I  had  it  settled,  I  would  be,  I  think, 
quite  well  in  a  manner.     How  shall  I  use  the 
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Ungiiftg«  to  /on,  O  do  not  diaappoiiit  me !  bat 
strong  necessity's  enrst  oommand. 

I  hftTe  been  thinking  oyer  and  oyer  my  bro- 
ther's iffairs,  tad  I  feer  I  must  cat  him  ap ;  but 
on  this  I  will  correspond  at  another  time,  par- 
ticalarly  as  I  shall  [require]  year  adyioe. 

Forgiye  me  for  once  more  mentioning  by 
retam  of  post; — save  me  from  the  horrors  of  a 
Jail  I 

My  oompliments  to  my  ftiend  James,  and  to 
all  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  sabject  is  so  horrible  I  dare  not  look 
it  oyer  again. 

FarewelL 

B.  B. 


CCCXLIV. 

TO  JAMES  QBACIE,  ESQ. 

[James  Oracle  was,  for  some  time,  a  1>a&ker  in  Dam 
fnes :  his  eldest  son,  a  fine,  high-spirited  youth,  fell  by 
a  rifle>ball  in  America,  when  leading  the  troops  to  tbt 
attack  on  Washington.] 

Brow,  Wednuday  Morning,  16cA  July,  1796. 

Mt  biab  Sib, 
It  would  [be]  doing  high  iigostiee  to  this 
place  not  to  acknowledge  that  my  rheomatisms 
haye  deriyed  great  benefits  from  it  already; 
bat  alas!  my  loss  of  appetite  still  continaes.  I 
shall  not  need  yoor  kind  offer  thu  wtek,  and  I 
retom  to  town  the  beginning  of  next  week,  it 
not  being  a  tide-week.  I  am  detaining  a  man 
in  a  burning  hurry. 

So  Ood  bless  you.  B.  B. 


REMAKES 


OX 


SCOTTISH  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 


[Tki  following  Strictnres  on  Scottish  Song  exist  In  the  handwriting  of  Bams,  in  thelnterleayed  copy  of  Johnson's 
Mnsieal  Maseam,  which  the  poet  presented  to  Captain  Riddel,  of  Friar's  Carse ;  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Riddel,  theee 
precions  Tolnmes  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  nxe<}e,  Elixa  Bayley,  of  Manchester,  who  kindly  permitted  Mr.  Cromak 
to  transcribe  and  publish  them  in  the  Reliqnes.] 


THE  HIGHLAND  QUEEN. 
This  Highland  Queen,  music  and  poetry,  was 
composed  by  BIr.  MTicar,  purser  of  the  Sole- 
bay  man-of-war.— This  I  had  from  Br.  Black- 
lock. 


BESS  THE  QAWEJE. 
This  song  shows  that  the  Scottish  muses  did 
not  all  leaye  us  when  we  lost  Ramsay  and  Os- 
wald, as  I  haye  good  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
yerses  and  musio  are  both  posterior  to  the  days 
of  these  two  gentlemen.  It  is  a  beautiful  song, 
and  in  the  genuine  Soots  taste.  We  haye  few 
pastoral  compositions,  I  mean  the  pastoral  of 
Batoroy  that  are  equal  to  this. 


OH,  OPEN  THE  DOOR,  LORD  QREGORT. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew, Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dum- 
fries-shires, diere  is  scarcely  an  old  song  or 
tune  wliieh,  from  the  tiUe,  &o.,  can  be  guessed 
to  belong  to,  or  be  the  produotion  of  these 
countries.  This,  I  coigecture,  is  one  of  these 
yery  few;  as  the  baUad,  which  is  a  long  one, 
is  called,  both  by  tradition  and  in  printed  col- 
lections, **  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan,"  which  I 
take  to  be  Loohroyan,  in  GsUoway. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TWEED. 

This  song  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  that 

English  composers  haye  made  to  imitate  the 

Scottish  manner,  and  which  I  shall,  in  these 

strictures,  beg  leaye  to  distinguish  by  the  mp^ 
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pellation  of  Anglo-Scottish  productions.  The 
mnsic  is  pretty  good,  but  the  yerses  are  Just 
abore  contempt 

THB  BIDS  or  8WEST  B08B8. 
This  song,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time 
appears  here  in  print^When  I  was  a  boy,  it 
was  a  very  popular  song  in  Ayrshire.  I  re- 
member to  hare  heard  those  fanatics,  the  Bn- 
ehanites,  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes, 
which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  hymns,  to 
this  air. 


BOSLIN  OASTLE. 
THBsn  beantlM  Torses  were  the  production 
of  a  Bichard  Hewit,  a  young  man  that  Dr. 
Blacklock,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  anec- 
dote, kept  for  some  years  as  an  amanuensis.  I 
do  not  know  who  b  the  author  of  the  second 
song  to  the  tune.  Tytier,  in  his  amusing  his- 
tory of  Scots  music,  gives  the  air  to  Oswald ; 
but  in  Oswald's  own  collection  of  Scots  tunes, 
where  he  affixes  an  asterisk  to  those  he  himself 
composed,  he  does  not  make  the  least  claim  to 
the  tune. 

SAW  TB  JOHNNIE  OUMMINt  QUO'  SHE. 
This  song,  for  genuine  humour  in  the  verses, 
and  lively  originality  in  the  air,  is  unparalleled. 
I  take  it  to  be  very  old. 


OLOUT  THB  OALDBON. 
A  TEADiTiOM  is  mentioned  in  the  '<Bee,"  that 
the  second  Bishop  Chisholm,  of  Dunblane,  used 
to  say,  that  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged, 
nothing  would  soothe  his  mind  so  much  by  the 
way  as  to  hear  «  Clout  the  Caldron"  played. 

I  have  met  irith  another  tradition,  that  the 
old  song  to  this  tune, 

"  Hae  ye  oide  pots  or  pans, 
Or  oaie  broksn  chaiil«ri,*> 

was  composed  on  one  of  the  Kenmure  family,  in 

the  cavalier  times ;  and  alluded  to  an  amour  he 

had,  while  under  hiding,  in  the  disguise  of  an 

itinerant  tinker.    The  air  is  also  known  by  the 

name  of 

"  The  bUeksnaith  and  his  apron," 

wluch  from  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a 

line  of  some  old  song  to  the  tune. 


SAW  TB  MT  PBGGT. 

This  charming  song  is  much  older,  and  in- 
deed superior  to  Bamsa/s  verses,  <<  The  Toast,'* 
as  he  calls  them.  There  is  another  set  of  the 
words,  much  older  still,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
the  original  one,  but  though  it  has  a  very  great 
deal  of  merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading. 

The  original  words,  for  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  verses,  seem  to  be  as  follows ;  a  song  fa- 
miliar from  th^  cradle  to  every  Scottish  ear. 

«  flaw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie 
Linktn  o'er  the  lea  T 

High  IcUted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 

Her  coat  aboon  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  yonr  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  yonr  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  yoar  Maggie, 

That  ane  may  ken  her  be  ?*> 

Oniough  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  silliest 
verses  to  an  air  must,  for  that  reason,  be  the 
original  song;  yet  I  take  this  ballad,  of  which 
I  have  quoted  part,  to  be  old  verses.  The  two 
songs  in  Bamsay,  one  of  them  evidentiy  his  own, 
are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fire-side  circle 
of  our  peasantry ;  while  that  which  I  take  to 
be  the  old  song,  is  in  every  shepherd's  mouth. 
Bamsay,  I  suppose,  had  thought  the  old  verses 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 


THB  7L0WBB8  OF  BDINBUBGH. 

This  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of 
Scots  Jacobitism.— The  title  "  Flowers  of  Edin- 
burgh," has  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the 
present  verses,  so  I  suspect  there  has  been  an 
older  set  of  words,  of  which  the  titie  is  all  that 
remains. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the 
Scottish  muses  were  all  Jacobites. — I  have  paid 
more  attention  to  every  description  of  Scots 
songs  than  perhaps  anybody  living  has  done* 
and  I  do  not  recollect  one  single  stansa,  or  even 
the  titie  of  the  most  trifling  Scots  air,  which  has 
the  least  panegyrical  reference  to  the  families 
of  Nassau  or  Brunswick ;  while  there  are  hun- 
dreds satirising  them. — This  may  be  thought  no 
panegyric  on  the  Scots  Poets,  but  I  mean  it  as 
such.  For  myself,  I  would  always  take  it  as  a 
compliment  to  have  it  said,  that  my  heart  ran 
before  my  head,— and  surely  the  gallant  though 
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imfortiinata  hoiue  of  SUwart,  the  kings  of  our 
fathers  for  bo  many  heroic  agee,  is  a  theme  * 
»  *  *  *  * 


JAMIE  GAT. 
Jamib  Qat  is  another  and  a  tolerable  Anglo- 
Soottish  piece. 

MT  DEAR  JOOKI^ 
Ahothsb  Anglo-Scottish  prodnction. 


FTE,  GAE  RUB  HER  O'ER  WI'  STRAE. 

It  is  self-eyident  that  the  first  four  lines  of 
this  BODg  are  part  of  a  song  more  ancient  than 
Ramsay's  beautiful  verses  which  are  annexed 
to  them.  As  music  is  the  language  of  nature ; 
and  poetry,  particularly  songs,  are  always  less 
or  more  localized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Terb) 
by  some  of  the  modifications  of  time  and  place, 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  Scots 
airs  haye  outlived  their  original,  and  perhaps 
many  subsequent  sets  of  Ycrses ;  except  a  single 
name  or  phrase,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  lines, 
simply  to  distinguish  the  tunes  by. 

To  this  day  among  people  who  know  nothing 
of  Ramsay's  verses,  the  following  is  the  song, 
and  all  the  song  that  ever  I  heard : 

<<  Gin  ye  me«t  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Gie  her  a  Iciss  and  let  her  gae ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  n  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 

Fye,  gae  mb  her,  mb  her,  mb  her, 
Fy®}  e^^  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae : 

Axk*  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae." 


THE  LASS  0»  LIVI8T0N. 
The  old  song,  in  three  eight-line  stanzas,  is 
well  known,   and  has    merit    as  to  wit  and 
humour ;  but  it  is  rather  unfit  for  insertion. — 
It  begins, 

"  The  Bonnie  lass  o'  Livistoa, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken, 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract 
To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane.*' 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR. 
Rausat  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which 
had  been  preserved  as  the  title  of  the  charming 


air,  and  then  composed  the  rest  of  the  verses  to 
suit  that  line.  This  has  always  a  finer  effect 
than  composing  English  words,  or  words  with  an 
idea  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  title.  Where 
old  titles  of  songs  convey  any  idea  at  all,  it  will 
generally  be  foond  to  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  air. 


JOCKIE'S  GRAT  BREEKS. 
Thouqh  this  has  certainly  every  evidence  of 
being  a  Scottish  air,  yet  there  is  a  weU-knowa 
tune  and  song  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  called 
«  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle  0,"  which,  though 
sung  much  quicker,  is  every  note  the  very  tune. 


THE  HAPPT  MARRIAGE. 
Anothsb,   but   very   pretty  Anglo-Scottisft 
piece. 

THE  LA88  OF  PATIE'B  MILL. 
Ih  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  ScoUaiid, 
this  song  is  localized  (a  verb  I  must  use  for 
want  of  another  to  express  my  idea)  somewhera 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is  claimed 
by  Ayrshire. — The  following  anecdote  I  had 
from  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of 
•Robertland,  who  had  it  from  the  last  John,  Earl 
of  Loudon.  The  then  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  father 
to  Earl  John  before  mentioned,  had  Ramsay  at 
Loudon,  and  one  day  walking  together  by  tha 
banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  New-Mills,  at  a 
place  called  Patie's  Mill,  they  were  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  country  girl.  His 
lordship  observed  that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme 
for  a  song. — Allan  lagged  behind  in  returning 
to  Loudon  Castle,  and  at  dinner  produced  thia 
identical  song. 


THE  TURNIMSPIKE. 
Thbbb  is  a  stanza  of  this  excellent  song  for 
local  humour,  omitted  in  this  set — Where  I 
have  placed  the  asterisms. 

<*  They  tak  the  horse  then  by  te  head. 
And  tere  tey  mak  her  stan',  man; 
Me  tell  tem,  me  hae  seen  te  day, 
Tey  no  had  sic  ooniman*,  man.'* 


HIGHLAND  LADDIE. 
As  this  was  a  favourite  theme  with  our  later 
Scottish  muses,  there  are  several  airs  and  songa 
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»f  that  name.  That  whieh  I  take  to  be  the  old- 
est, ia  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Musical  Museum^" 
beginning,  <<  I  hae  been  at  Crookie-den."  One 
reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that  Oswald  has 
it  in  his  collection,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Auld 
Highland  Laddie."  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  "Jinglan  Johnie,''  which  is  a  well- 
known  song  of  fonr  or  fiye  stanzas,  and  seems 
to  be  an  earlier  song  than  Jacobite  times.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  it  is  little  known  to  the  pea- 
santry by  the  name  of  *< Highland  Laddie;" 
while  everybody  knows  '*  Jinglan  Johnie."  The 
song  begins 

*<  Jinglan  Joba,  the  raeickle  man, 

He  met  wi*  a  lau  was  blythe  and  bonia." 

Another  *<  Highland  Laddie"  is  also  in  the 
**  Museum,"  yoI.  t.,  which  I  take  to  be  Ram- 
say's original,  as  he  has  borrowed  the  chorus — 
**0  my  bonie  Highland  lad,"  &c.  It  consists 
of  three  stanxas,  besides  the  chorus ;  and  has 
humour  in  its  composition — ^it  is  an  excellent^ 
but  somewhat  licentious  song. — It  begins 

«  Ab  I  earn  o'er  Cairney  mount, 
And  down  among  the  blooming  heather." 

This  air,  and  the  common  **  Highland  Laddie,'* 
seem  only  to  be  different  sets. 

Another  "Highland  Laddie,"  also  in  the 
*<  Museum,"  vol.  Y.,  is  the  tune  of  several  Jaco- 
bite fragments.  One  of  these  old  songs  to  it, 
only  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  four 
lines — 

"  Where  hae  ye  been  a'  day, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ? 
Down  the  back  o'  Bell's  brae, 
Ck>nrtin  Maggie,  eourtin  Maggie.'' 

Another  of  this  name  is  Dr.  Ame's  beautiful 
air,  called  the  new  "  Highland  Laddie." 


THE  OENTLB  SWAIN. 
To  sing  such  a  beautiful  air  to  such  exe- 
crable verses,  is  downright  prostitution  of  com- 
mon sense !    The  Scots  verses  indeed  are  tole- 
rable. 


HE  STOLE  MT  TENDER  HEART  AWAT. 
This  is  an  Anglo-Scottish  production,  but  by 
fto  means  a  bad  one. 


FAIREST  OP  THE  PAIR. 
It  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr.  Percy's  charm- 
ing song,  and  by  means  of  transposing  a  few 
English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to  pass  it  for 
a  Scots  song. — I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
editor  until  the  first  volume  was  nearly  finished, 
else,  had  I  known  in  time,  I  would  have  pre- 
vented such  an  impudent  absurdity. 


THE  BLAITHRIE  O'T. 
Ths  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  was 
the  earliest  song  I  remember  to  have  got  by 
heart.  When  a  child,  an  old  woman  sung  it  to 
me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  every  word,  at  first 
hearing. 

«  O  Willy,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  yon  my  hand 
To  ling  yon  a  eong  which  you  did  me  command  ; 
But  my  memory's  ao  bad  I  had  almostsforgot 
That  you  called  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.— . 

1*11  not  sing  about  confusion,  delusion  or  pride, 
I'll  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride ; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.— 

Tho'  my  lassie  hae  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne ; 
I  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.*.— 

Tho'  we  hae  nae  horses  or  menzies  at  command. 
We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand; 
And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  la 

any  spot. 
And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  6*t.— 

If  we  hae  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent ; 
Hae  we  less,  hae  we  mair,  we  will  ay  be  content ; 
For  they  say  they  hae  mair  pleasure  that  wins  ba 

groat. 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.— 

I'll  not  meddle  wi'  th'  affairs  of  the  kirk  or  the  queen . 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let  them 


On  your  kirk  I'll  ne'er  encroach,  but  I'll  hold  it  stO 

remote, 
8ae  tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't." 


MAT  EYE,  OR  KATE  OP  ABERDEEN. 
'*  Katk  of  Aberdeen"  is,  I  believe,  the  work 
of  vpoor  Cunningham  the  player;  of  whom  the 
following  anecdote,  though  told  before,  deserves 
a  recital.  A  fat  dignitary  of  the  church  com- 
ing past  Cunningham  one  Sunda^^  as  the  poor 
poet  was  busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  some 
stream  near  Durham,  his  native  country,  his 
reverence  reprimanded  Cunningham  very  se 
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▼erely  for  such  aa  occupation  on  sncli  a  day. 
The  poor  poet,  with  that  InoffensiTe  gentleness 
of  manners  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
replied,  that  he  hoped  God  and  his  reverence 
would  forgive  his  seeming  profanity  of  that 
sacred  day,  **aa  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat,  but  what 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool  r  This,  Mr.  Woods, 
the  player,  who  knew  Cunningham  well,  and 
esteemed  him  much,  assured  me  was  true. 


TWEED  SIDE. 

Ih  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  us 
that  about  thirty  of  the  songs  in  that  publica- 
tion were  the  works  of  some  young  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance ;  which  songs  are  marked 
with  the  letters  B.  C.  &c.— Old  Mr.  Tytler  of 
Woodhouselee,  the  worthy  and  able  defender  of 
the  beauteous  Queen  of  Scots,  told  me  that  the 
songs  marked  C,  in  the  Tea-table,  were  the  com- 
position of  a  Mr.  Crawfurd,  of  the  house  of 
Achnames,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately 
drowned  coming  from  France. — As  Tytler  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay, 
I  think  the  anecdote  may  be  depended  on.  Of 
consequence,  the  beautiful  song  of  Tweed  Side 
is  Mr.  Crawfurd's,  and  indeed  does  great  honour 
to  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Craw- 
ford; the  Mary  he  celebrates  was  a  Mary 
Stewart,  of  the  Castle-Milk  family,  afterwards 
married  to  a  Mr.  John  Ritchie. 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  Itself  the  original 
Tweed  Side,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
a  Lord  Tester.  It  consisted  of  two  stanzas,  of 
which  I  still  recollect  the  first— 

**  When  Maggy  and  I  was  aeqaaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  to}  hie  ; 
Nae  Untwhite  on  a*  the  green  plain, 

.  Nor  gowdapink  aae  happy  aa  me : 
Bnt  I  saw  her  lae  fair  and  I  lo'ed: 

I  woo*d,  bat  I  came  nae  great  q>eed; 
Bo  now  I  maon  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed."— 


THE  POST. 
It  appears  evident  to  me  that  Oswald  com- 
posed his  Roam  Cattle  on  the  modulation  of  this 
air. — ^In  the  second  part  of  Oswald's,  in  the 
three  first  bars,  he  has  either  hit  on  a  wonder- 
ftil  similarity  to,  or  else  he  has  entirely  borrowed 
the  three  first  bars  of  the  old  air;  and  the 
close  of  both  tunes  is  almost  exaotiy  the  same. 
The  old  Terses  to  which  it  was  sung,  when  I 


took  down  the  notes  from  a  oountiy  girl's 
Toice,  had  no  great  merit^The  following  is  a 
specimen: 

"  There  was  a  pretty  May,  and  a  milkin  ahe  wmit; 
Wi*  her  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  eoal  black  hair; 
And  she  has  met  a  young  man  a  comin  o'er  the  bent. 
With  a  double  and  adieu- to  thee,  fair  May. 

O  where  are  ye  goin,  my  ain  pretty  liay, 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal  Mack  hai:  f 

Unto  the  yowes  a  milkin,  kind  sir,  she  says, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

What  if  I  gang  alang  with  thee,  my  ain  pretty  May, 
Wi>  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair ; 

Wad  I  be  aught  the  warse  o'  that,  kind  sir,  she  oayo. 
With  a  doable  and  adieu  to  thee,  lair  May. 


MART'S  DREAM. 
Tbb  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Miss  Mary  Macghie,  daughter  to 
the  Laird  of  Airds,  in  Galloway.  The  poet  was 
a  Mr.  John  Lowe,  who  likewise  wrote  another 
beautiful  song,  called  Pompey's  Ghost. — I  hare 
seen  a  poetic  epistie  from  him  in  North  America, 
where  he  now  is,  or  lately  was,  to  a  lady  in 
Sootiand.^By  the  strain  of  the  rerses,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  allude  to  some  Ioyc  affair. 


THE  MAID  THAT  TENDS  THE  GOATS, 

BT  KB.  DVnOBOX. 

This  Dudgeon  is  a  respectable  fiarmor'B  soa 
in  Berwickshire. 


I  WISH  BIT  LOVE  WERE  IN  A  BORE. 
I NBYBB  heard  more  of  the  words  of  this  dtd 
song  than  the  titie. 

ALLAN  WATER. 
This  Allan  Water,  which  the  composer  of  the 
music  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  air,  I 
hate  been  told  is  Allan  Water,  in  Strathallan. 


THERE»S  NA^  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the 
Scots,  oi^uiy  other  language. — ^The  two  lines, 

<<  And  will  I  see  his  face  again ! 
And  will  I  hear  him  q>eak  !» 

as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled 
almost  by  anything  I  erer  heard  or  read :  and 
the  lines. 
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«  The  praMDt  momant  is  osr  ain. 
The  nelst  we  never  uw,*'— 

ure  worthy  of  the  first  poet  It  is  long  posterior 
to  BamsaT's  days.  About  the  year  1771,  or  72, 
it  came  first  on  the  streets  as  a  ballad ;  and  I 
suppose  the  composition  of  the  song  was  not 
much  anterior  to  that  period. 


TABBT  WOO. 
This  is  a  Tery  pretty  song ;  but  I  fancy  that 
the  first  half  stansa,  as  well  as  the  tune  itself, 
are  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  words. 


G&AMAOHREE. 
Thi  song  of  Gramaohree  was  composed  by  a 
Mr.  Poe,  a  counsellor  at  law  in  Dublin.  This 
anecdote  I  had  firom  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
lady,  the  «  Molly,"  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
song,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Poe  sent  the  first  manu- 
script of  his  most  beautiftil  yerses.  I  do  not 
remember  any  single  line  that  has  more  true 
pathos  than 

«  How  ean  ehe  break  that  honeet  heart  that  wean  her  in 
itacore!'* 

But  as  the  song  is  Irish,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
in  this  collection.  ' 


THE  COLLIER'S  BONNIE  LASSIE. 
Thi  first  half  stanza  is  much  older  than  the 
days  of  Bamsay. — The  old  words  began  thus : 

'<  The  collier  has  a  doehter,  and,  O,  ahe^e  wonder  bonnle ! 
▲  laird  he  waa  that  aonght  her,  rich  baith  in  landa 
and  money. 
She  wad  na  hae  a  laird,  nor  wad  she  be  a  lady, 
Bat  the  wad  hae  a  collier,  the  colour  o*  her  daddie.** 


MT  AIN  KIND  DEABIE—O. 
Thi  old  words  of  this  song  are  omitted  here, 
though  much  more  beautiful  than  these  in- 
serted; which  were  mostly  composed  by  poor 
Fergusson,  in  one  of  his  merry  humours.  The 
old  words  began  thus : 

"  I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  leaprig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O, 
1*11  rowe  thee  o*er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O, 
Altho*  the  night  were  ne*er  sae  wat, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O ; 
I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O."^ 


MABY  SOOTTy  THE  VLOWEB  01  TABBOW. 

Mb.  Bobertson,  in  his  statistical  account  of 
the  parish  of  Selkirk,  says,  that  Mary  Scott, 
the  Flower  of  Tarrow,  was  descended  firom  the 
Dryhope,  and  married  into  the  Harden  family. 
Her  daughter  was  married  to  a  predecessor  of 
the  present  Sir  Francis  Elliot,  of  Stobbs,  and 
of  the  late  Lord  Heathfield. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  their  contract  of 
marriage  that  merits  attention,  and  it  strongly 
marks  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  his  daughter  for 
some  time  after  the  marriage ;  for  which  the 
son-in-law  binds  himself  to  giye  him  the  profits 
of  the  first  Michaelmas  moon  1 


DOWN  THE  BUBN,  DAVIE. 
I  HAYB  been  informed,  that  the  tune  of 
*'  Down  the  bum,  Darie,"  was  the  composition 
of  Darid  Maigh,  keeper  of  the  blood  slough 
hounds,  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Biddel,  in 
Tweeddale. 


BLINK  O'EB  the  BUBN^  SWEET  BETTIE. 
Thi  old  words,  all  that  I  remember,  are,— 

«  Blink  over  the  bum,  aweet  Betty, 

It  is  a  oanld  winter  night : 
It  rains,  it  hails,  it  thunders. 

The  moon  she  gies  nae  light : 
It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Betty, 

That  ever  I  tint  my  way; 
Sweet,  let  me  lie  beyond  thee 

Until  it  be  break  o'  day^ 

O,  Betty  will  bake  my  bread. 

And  Betty  will  brew  my  ale. 
And  Betty  will  be  my  love, 

When  I  come  over  the  dale : 
Blink  over  the  bam,  sweet  Betty, 

Blink  over  the  burn  to  me, 
And  while  I  hae  life,  dear  lassie, 

My  ain  sweet  Betty  thon's  be.'* 


THE  BLITHSOME  BBIDAL. 
I  nifB  the  "Blithsome  Bridal"  in  James 
Watson's  collection  of  Scots  poems,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1706.  This  collection,  the  pub- 
lisher says,  is  the  first  of  its  nature  which  has 
been  published  in  our  own  natiTO  Scots  dialect 
— it  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
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JOHN  HAT'S  BONNIE  LASSIE. 
JoHB  Hat's  **  Bonnie  Lassie"  was  daughter 
of  JohR  Haj,  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Roxburgh. — She 
died  at  Broomlands,  near  Kelso,  some  time  be- 
twein  the  years  1720  and  1740. 


THE  BONIE  BRUCKET  LASSIE. 
The  two  first  lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it 
that  is  old.  The  rest  of  the  song,  as  well  as 
those  songs  in  the  Museum  marked  T.,  are  the 
works  of  an  obscure,  tippling,  but  extraordinary 
body  of  the  name  of  Tytler,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,  from  his  having 
projected  a  balloon ;  a  mortal,  who,  though  he 
drudges  about  Edinburgh  as  a  common  printer, 
with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky-lighted  hat,  and  knee- 
buckles  as  unlike  as  George-by-the-grace-of- 
God,  and  Solomon-the-son-of-David ;  yet  that 
same  unknown  drunken  mortal  is  author  and 
compiler  of  three-fourths  of  Elliot's  pompous 
Encyclopedia  Britanniqa,  which  he  composed 
at  half  a  guinea  a  week ! 


SAE  MERRY  AS  WE  TWA  HA'E  BEEN. 
This  song  is  beautiful. — The  chorus  in  parti- 
cular is  truly  pathetic.     I  never  could  learn 
anything  of  its  author. 

CH0HV8. 

"  Sae  merry  u  we  twa  ha*e  been, 
Sae  meriy  as  we  twa  ba'e  been ; 
My  heart  is  like  for  to  break. 
When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen." 


THE  BANKS  OF  FORTH. 
This  air  is  Oswald's. 


THE  BUSH  ABOON  TRAQUAIR. 
This  is  another  beautiful  song  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's composition.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Traquair,  tradition  still  shows  the  old  "  Bush ;" 
which,  when  I  saw  it,  in  the  year  1787,  was 
composed  of  eight  or  nine  ragged  birches.  The 
Earl  of  Traquair  has  planted  a  clump  of  trees 
'  by,  which  he  calls  "  The  New  Bush." 


CROMLETS  LILT. 

Thi  following  interesting  account  of  thia 
plaintive  dirge  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Bid- 
del  by  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
houselee. 

« In  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  eentory, 
the  Chisolms  were  proprietors  of  the  estate  of 
Cromlechs  (now  possessed  by  the  Drummonds). 
The  eldest  son  of  that  family  was  very  much 
attached  to  a  daughter  of  Sterling  of  Ardoch, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fair  Helen  of 
Ardoch. 

**  At  that  time  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
betwixt  the  sexes  were  more  rare,  consequently 
more  sought  after  than  now ;  and  the  Scottish 
ladies,  far  from  priding  themselves  on  extensive 
literature,  were  thought  sufficiently  book-Ieazned 
if  they  could  make  out  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother-tongue.  Writing  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  female  education.  At  that  period 
the  most  of  our  young  men  of  family  sought  a 
fortune,  or  found  a  grave,  in  France.  Cromlus, 
when  he  went  abroad  to  the  war,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  management  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  mistress  to  a  lay-brother  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Dumblain,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Cromleck,  and  near  Ardoch.  This 
man,  unfortunately,  was  deeply  sensible  of 
Helen's  charms.  He  artfully  prepossessed  her 
with  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cromlus ; 
and,  by  misinterpreting  or  keeping  up  the  letters 
and  messages  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  entirely 
irritated  both.  All  connexion  was  broken  off 
betwixt  them;  Helen  was  inconsolable,  and 
Cromlus  has  left  behind  him,  in  the  ballad 
called  'Cromlet's  Lilt,'  a  proof  of  the  elegance 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  steadiness  of  his 
love. 

"When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had 
sufficiently  softened  Helen's  sorrow,  he  pro- 
posed himself  as  a  lover :  Helen  was  obdurate : 
but  at  last,  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  her 
brother,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  who,  having 
a  family  of  thirty-one  children,  was  probably 
very  well  pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands — she 
submitted,  rather  than  consented  to  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  there  her  compliance  ended ;  and, 
when  forcibly  put  into  bed,  she  started  quite 
frantic  from  it,  screaming  out,  that  after  three 
gentle  taps  on  the  wainscot,  at  the  bed-head, 
she  heard  Cromlus's  voice,  crying,  'Helen, 
Helen,  mind  me  I'  Cromlus  soon  after  coming 
home,  the  treachery  of  the  confidant  was  dia- 
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eovered, — ^hermftrriagediMiinulled, — ^and  Helen 
became  Ladj  Cromleoka." 

N.  B.  Marg.  Murray,  mother  to  these  thirty- 
one  children,  was  daughter  to  Murray  of  Streim, 
one  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  TuUybardine,  and 
irhose  youngest  son,  commonly  called  the  Tutor 
of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1715,  aged  111 
years. 


MY  DEABIE,  IF  THOU  DIE. 
Anothbb  beautiful  song  of  Crawftird*s. 


SHE  BOSE  AND  LOOT  ME  IN. 
Thx  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to  be 
found  in  printed  collections,  is  much  prettier 
than  this ;  but  somebody,  I  believe  it  was  Bam- 
say,  took  it  into  his  head  to  clear  it  of  some 
seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more 
chaste  and  more  dull. 


GO  TO  THE  EWE-BUQHTS,  MARION. 
I  AM  not  sure  if  this  old  and  charming  air  be 
of  the  South,  as  is  commonly  said,  or  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  song,  apparently 
as  ancient  as  "Ewe-bughts,  Marion,''  which 
sings  to  the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of  the 
North. — It  begins  thus  : 

"  Tb«  Lord  o'  Gordon  had  throe  doohters, 
Mary,  Marget,  and  Jean, 
They  wad  na  stay  at  bonie  Castle  Gordon, 
Bat  awa  to  Aberdeen." 


LEWIS  GORDON. 
This  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scots  tones 
comes  to  be  composed  out  of  another.     I  have 
one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  song,  and  it 
has  prefixed, 

"  Tune  of  Tarry  Woo."— 
Of  which  tune  a  different  set  has  insensibly 
varied  into  a  different  air. — To  a  Scots  critic, 
the  pathos  of  the  line, 

<  Tfao»  his  back  be  at  the  wa*,** 
^-must  be  very  striking.    It  needs  not  a  Ja- 
cobite prejudice  to  be  affected  with  this  song. 

The  supposed  author  of  « Lewis  Gordon" 
was  a  Mr.  Geddes,  priest,  at  Shenval,  in  the 
Ainzie. 


O  HONE  A  RH. 
Db.  Blaoxlook  informed  me  that  this  song  was 
oomposed  on  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 


I'LL  NEVER  LEAVE  THEE. 
This  is  another  of  Orawfurd's  songs,  but  I 
do  not  think  in  his  happiest  manner. — ^What  an 
absurdity,  to  join  such  names  as  Adotda  and 
Mary  together  I 


CORN  RIGS  ARE  BONIE. 
All  the  old  words  that  ever  I  could  meet  to 
this  air  were  the  following,  which  seem  to  have 
been  an  old  chorus : 

«  O  com  rigs  and  rye  rigs, 
O  corn  rigs  are  bonie ; 
And  where'er  yon  meet  a  bonie  lass, 
Preen  up  her  cockemonj." 


THE  MXTOKING  Or  GEORDIB'S  BTRE. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  song  is  old ;  the  rest  is 
the  work  of  Balloon  Tytler. 


BIDE  TE  TET. 
Them  is  a  beautiful  song  to  this  tune,  be^- 
ning, 

*(  Alas,  my  son,  yon  little  know,*'— 

which  is  the  composition  of  Miss  Jenny  Graham, 
of  Dumfries. 


WAUKIN  O'  THB  VAULD. 
Thbbb  are  two  stanzas  still  sung  to  this  tune, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  original  song  whence 
Ramsay  composed  his  beautiful  song  of  that 
name  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd. — It  begins 

«  O  will  ye  speak  at  onr  town, 
As  ye  come  frae  the  fanld." 

I  regret  that,  as  in  many  of  our  old  songs, 
the  delicacy  of  this  old  fragment  is  not  equal 
to  its  wit  and  humour. 


tranent-muir. 
'*  Tbanbht-Muik,"  was  composed  by  a  Mr. 
Skirving,  a  very  worthy  respectable  farmer  near 
Haddington.  I  have  heard  the  aneodote  often, 
that  Lieut  Smith,  whom  he  mentions  in  the 
ninth  stanza,  came  to  Haddington  after  the 
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publioatioii  of  the  song,  and  sent  a  ehaOenge  to 
Skiiring  to  meet  him  at  Haddington,  and  an- 
swer for  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had 
noticed  him  in  his  song.  *<  Oang  away  back,*' 
said  the  honest  farmer,  "  and  tell  Mr.  Smith 
that  I  hae  nae  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington ; 
but  tell  him  to  come  here,  and  I'll  tak  a  look  o' 
him,  and  if  I  think  I'm  fit  to  fecht  him,  I'll 
feoht  him;  and  if  no,  I'll  do  as  he  did— ^22  m 
aw<L" — 


TO  THE  WEAVERS  GIN  YB  00. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  song  is  old,  the  rest  of  it 
is  mine.  Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  apologise 
for  many  ully  compositions  of  mine  in  this 
work.  Many  beautiful  airs  wanted  words ;  in 
the  hurry  of  other  avocations,  if  I  could  string 
a  parcel  of  rhymes  together  anything  near  tole- 
rable, I  was  fain  to  let  them  pass.  He  must  be 
an  excellent  poet  indeed  whose  eveiy  perform- 
ance is  excellent 


POLWARTH  ON  THB  GREEN. 
Thb  author  of  «  Polwarth  on  the  Green"  is 
Capt.  John  Drummond  M'Gregor,  of  the  family 
of  Boohaldie. 


STREPHON  AND  LTDIA. 

Thi  following  account  of  this  song  I  had 
from  Dr.  Blacklock. 

The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the 
song  were  perhaps  the  loveliest  couple  of  their 
time.  The  gentleman  was  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Beau  Gibson.  The  lady  was  the 
« Gentle  Jean,"  celebrated  somewhere  in  Ha- 
milton of  Bangour's  poems. — Having  frequently 
met  at  public  places,  they  had  formed  a  recipro- 
cal attachment,  which  their  friends  thought 
dangerous,  as  their  resources  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  their  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  To 
elude  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  connexion, 
Strephon  was  sent  abroad  with  a  commission, 
and  perished  in  Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  to 
Carthagena. 

The  author  of  this  song  was  William  Wallace, 
Esq.  of  Cairnhill,  in  Ayrshire. 


I»M  O'ER  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  song  is  old.     The  rest  of 
it,  such  as  it  is,  is  mine 


BTPHEBSON's  FAREWELL. 

BTPhbbsoii,  a  daring  robber,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  century,  was  condemned  to  ba 
hanged  at  the  assizes  of  Inverness.  He  is  said, 
when  under  sentence  of  death,  to  have  composed 
this  tune,  which  he  called  his  own  lament  or 
farewelL 

Gow  has  published  a  variation  of  this  fine 
tune  as  his  own  composition,  which  he  calls 
'<  The  Princess  Augusta." 


MY  JO,  JANET. 
JoHNSOH,  the  publisher,  with  a  foolish  deli- 
cacy, refused  to  insert  the  last  stanza  of  this 
humorous  ballad. 

*  «  *  *  « 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  COMPLAINT. 
Thb  words  by  a  Mr.  R.  Scott,  from  the  town 
or  neighbourhood  of  Biggar. 


THE  BIRK8  OF  ABERFELDY. 
I  ooMPOSBD  these  stanzas  standing  under  the 
falls  of  Aberfeldy,  at  or  near  Moness. 


THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE  O. 
This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early 
life,  before  I  was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My 
Highland  lassie  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming 
young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with 
generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by 
appointment  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in 
a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where 
we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she 
should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  ar- 
range matters  among  her  friends  for  our  pro- 
jected change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  wluch 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days, 
before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  last  illness. 


FIFE,  AND  A»  THE  LANDS  ABOUT  IT. 
This  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's.    He,  as  well  as 
I,  often  gave  Johnson  verses,  trifling  enough 
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perhaps,  bat  they  senred  as  a  Tohiole  .to  the 
musio. 


WERE  NA  MT  HEART  UOHT  I  WAD  DIE. 

Lord  Hailib,  in  the  notes  to  his  collection  of 
ancient  Scots  poems,  says  that  this  song  was 
the  composition  of  a  Lady  Qrissel  BaUlie, 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Marohmont,  and 
wife  of  George  Baillle,  of  Jerriswood. 


THE  TOUNO  MAN'S  DREAM. 
This  song  is  the  composition  of  Balloon  Tytler. 


STRATHALLAN'S  LAMENT. 

This  air  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  best-hearted  men  living — ^Allan 
Masterton,  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh.  As  he 
and  I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobitism  we  agreed 
to  dedicate  the  words  and  air  to  that  cause. 

To  tell  the  matter-of-fact,  except  when  my 
passions  were  heated  by  some  accidental  cause, 
my  Jacobitism  was  merely  by  way  of  vive  la 
hagaUlle. 

UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  is  old ;  the  two  stanzas 
are  mine. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Dr.  Blacklook  told  me  that  SmoUet,  who  was 
at  the  bottom  a  great  Jacobite,  composed  these 
beautiful  and  pathetic  verses  on  the  infamous 
depredations  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after 
the  battle  of  CuUoden. 


WHAT  WILL  I  DO  GIN  MT  HOGGIE  DIE. 

Dr.  Walkbr,  who  was  minister  at  Moffat  in 
1772,  and  is  now  (1791)  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  told 
the  following  anecdote  concerning  this  air. — 
He  said,  that  some  gentlemen,  ridiug  a  few 
years  ago  through  Liddesdale,  stopped  at  a 
hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  called  Moss 
Piatt,  when  they  were  struck  with  this  tune, 
which  an  old  woman,  spinning  on  a  rock  at  her 
door,  was  singing.  All  she  could  tell  concern- 
ing it  was,  that  she  was  taught  it  when  a  child, 


and  it  was  called  «  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hog- 
gie  die  ?"  No  person,  except  a  few  females  at 
Moss  Piatt,  knew  this  fine  old  tune,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  lost  had  not  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  have  a  flute 
with  him,  taken  it  down. 


I  DREAMD  I  LAY  WHERE  VLOWERB  WERE 
SPRINGING. 
Thxsi  two  stanzas  I  composed  when  I  was 
seventeen,  and  are  among  the  oldest  of  my 
printed  pieces. 

AH  !  THE  POOR  SHEPHERD'S  MOURNFUL 

FATE. 

Tune— (<  Oalkahielt." 

Thb  old  title,  «  Sour  Plums  o'  Gallashiels," 

probably  was  the  beginning  of  a  song  to  this 

air,  which  is  now  lost. 

The  tune  of  Gallashiels  was  composed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the 
Laird  of  Gallashiers  piper. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON. 
Thesi  verses  were  composed  on  a  charming 
girl,  a  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  who  is  now 
married  to  James  M'Kitrick  Adair,  Esq.,  phy- 
sician. She  is  sister  to  my  worthy  friend  Gavin 
Hamilton,  of  Mauchline,  and  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ayr,  but  was,  at  the  time  I  wrote 
these  lines,  residing  at  Herveyston,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  little 
river  Devon.  I  first  heard  the  air  from  a  lady 
in  Inverness,  and  got  the  notes  taken  down  for 
this  work. 


MILL,  MILL  0. 
Ths  original,  or  at  least  a  song  evidently 
prior  to  Ramsay's  is  still  extant. — It  runs  thus, 


"  The  mill,  mill  O,  and  the  kill,  kill  O, 
And  the  coggin  o'  Peggy's  wheel,  O, 
The  sack  and  the  tieve,  and  a*  she  did  leave, 
And  danc'd  the  miller'e  reel  C— 

Ai  I  came  down  yon  waterside, 

And  by  yon  shellin-hill  O, 
There  I  spied  a  bonio  bonte  lasi, 

And  a  lass  that  I  lov'd  right  well  O.  *  . 
•  •  •  • 
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WS  RAN  AND  THEY  RAN. 
Thb  author  of  '*  We  ran  and  they  ran"— was 
a  RcT.  Mr.  Mnrdoch  M'Lennan,  minister  at 
Crathie,  Bee-eide. 


WALT,  WALT. 
In  the  west  conntzy  I  have  heard  a  different 
edition  of  the  second  stanza. — Instead  of  the 
four  lines,  beginning  with,  <*  When  cockle-shells, 
&c.,"  the  other  way  ran  thus : — 

"  O  wherefore  need  I  busk  my  head, 
Or  wherefore  need  1  kame  my  hair. 
Bin  my  faaee  Inye  has  me  foreook, 
And  says,  he'll  never  lave  me  mair.'* 


DUNCAN  ORAT. 
Dn.  Blacelock  informed  me  that  he  had  often 
heard  the  tradition,  that  this  air  was  composed 
by  a  carman  in  Glasgow. 


DUMBARTON  DRUMS. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  West-Highland  airs ; 
and  from  it  oyer  the  whole  tract  of  country  to 
the  confines  of  Tweed-side,  there  is  hardly  a 
tune  or  song  that  one  can  say  has  taken  its 
origin  from  any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part 
of  Scotland. — The  oldest  Ayrshire  reel,  is  Stew- 
arton  Lasses,  which  was  made  by  the  father  of 
the  present  Sir  Walter  Montgomery  Cunning- 
ham, alias  Lord  Lysle  ;  since  which  period  there 
has  indeed  been  local  music  in  that  country  in 
great  plenty. — Johnie  Faa  is  the  only  old  song 
which  I  could  oyer  trace  as  belonging  to  the  ex- 
pansive county  of  Ayr. 


OAULD  KAIL  IN  ABERDEEN. 
I'His  song  is  by  the  Dtike  of  Gordon.- 
old  verses  are, 

"  There's  cauld  kail  m  Aberdeen, 
And  caatocks  in  Strathbog^ie ; 
When  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass. 
Then  fye,  gie  me  my  coggie. 

CHOKVS. 

My  coggie,  Sirs,  my  coggie,  Sirs, 
I  cannot  want  my  coggie } 

I  wadna  gie  ray  three-girr'd  cap 
For  e'er  a  quene  on  Bogie. — 

f  here's  Johnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife, 
That  scrimps  him  o'  his  coggie. 

If  she  were  mine,  upon  my  life 
I  wad  douk  her  ia  a  bogie." 


-The 


FOR  LAKE  or  GOLD. 

The  conntzy  girls  in  Ayrshire,  instead  of  the 

line — 

(*  She  me  forsook  for  a  great  dnke,» 
say, 

"  For  Athole's  doke  she  me  foreook  j" 

which  I  take  to  be  the  origina;  reading. 

These  were  composed  by  the  late  Dr.  Austin, 
physican  at  Edinburgh. — He  had  courted  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  shortly  to  hare  been  married ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Athole  haying  seen  her,  became 
so  much  in  loye  with  her,  that  he  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  were  accepted  of,  and 
she  jilted  the  doctor. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  MY  TRUE  LOVE,  *c. 
This  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's.    He  told  me  that 
tradition  giyes  the  air  to  our  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land. 


HEY  TUTTI  TATTI. 
I  HAYB  met  the  tradition  nniyersally  over 
Scotland,  and  particularly  about  Stirling,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  scene,  that  this  ur  was 
Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  batUe  of  Bannock- 
bum. 


RAYING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING. 
I  COMPOSED  these  yerses  on  Bliss  Isabella 
M'Leod,  of  Baza,  alluding  to  her  feelings  on 
the  death  of  her  sister,  and  the  stiU  more  me- 
lancholy death  of  her  sister's  husband,  the  late 
Earl  of  Loudon ;  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer 
heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered, 
owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  his  finances. 


TAK  TOUR  AULD  OLOAK  ABOUT  YE. 
A  PAST  of  this  old  song,  aeeording  to  the 
English  set  of  it,  is  quoted  in  Shakspeare. 


YE  GODS,  WAS  STREPHONS  PICTURE 
BLEST  ? 
Tone— <<  Fourteenth  of  October." 
The  title  of  this  air  shows  that  it  alludes  to 
the  famous  king  Grispian,  the  patron  of  the  ho- 
nourable corporation  of  shoemakers. — St.  Cris- 
pian's  day  falls  on  the  fourteenth  of  October 
old  style,  as  the  old  proyerb  tells : 

"  On  the  fourteenth  of  October 
Was  ne'er  a  eator  sober." 
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SINGE  BOBBED  01  ALL  THAT  OHABM'D  VY 
VIBW8. 
Thi  old  name  of  this  air  ia,  "the  BloMom  o' 
the  Baspberrj."    The  eong  is  Br.  Blaoklook's. 


TOUNO  DAMON. 
This  air  is  by  Oswald. 


KIBK  WAD  LET  lOB  BE. 

Tkaditioh  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland 
tells  that  this  old  song,  of  which  there  are  still 
three  stanzas  extant,  once  sared  a  coyenanting 
clergyman  out  of  a  scrape.  It  was  a  little  prior 
to  the  rcTolation,  a  period  when  being  a  Soots 
eoTenanter  was  being  a  felon,  that  one  of  their 
clergy,  who  was  at  that  TCiy  time  hunted  by 
the  merciless  solctiery,  fell  in,  by  accident,  with 
a  party  of  the  military.  The  soldiers  were  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  rere- 
rend  gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search ; 
but  ftrom  suspicious  eiroumstances,  they  fancied 
that  they  had  got  one  of  that  cloth  and  oppro- 
brious persuasion  among  them  in  the  person  of 
this  stranger.  "Mass  John"  to  extricate  him- 
self, assumed  a  freedom  of  manners,  Tery  unlike 
the  gloomy  strictness  of  his  sect ;  and  among 
other  conririal  exhibitions,  sung  (and  some  tra- 
ditions say,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion) <*  Kirk  wad  let  me  be,"  with  such  effect, 
that  the  solc'iors  swore  he  was  a  d^"d  honest 
fellow,  and  ^bat  it  was  impossible  Ke  could  be- 
long to  thos<i  hellish  conventicles ;  and  so  gave 
bim  his  liberty. 

The  first  stania  of  this  song,  a  littie  altered, 
is  a  fayourite  kind  of  dramatic  interlude  acted 
at  country  weddings,  in  the  south-west  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  young  fellow  is  dressed  up 
like  an  old  beggar ;  a  peruke,  eommonly  made 
of  carded  tow,  represents  hoary  locks ;  an  old 
bonnet ;  a  ragged  plaid,  or  surtout,  bound  with 
a  straw  rope  for  a  girdle ;  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
with  straw  ropes  twisted  round  his  ankles,  as  is 
done  by  shepherds  in  snowy  weather :  his  face 
they  disguise  as  like  wretched  old  age  as  they 
can :  ih  this  plight  he  is  brought  into  the  wed- 
ding-house, frequentiy  to  the  astonishment  of 
straiTgers,  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  begins 
to  sing — 

"  O,  I  am  a  tUly  avid  nuin, 

Mj  Bsme  it  U  anld  Oleiwe,'*  ke 
S3 


He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  bye  to 
dance,  which  after  some  uncouth  excuses  he  is 
preyailed  on  to  do,  the  fiddler  playing  the  tune, 
which  here  is  commonly  called  *<Auld  Qlenae  ;** 
in  short  he  is  all  the  time  so  plied  with  liquor 
that  he  is  understood  to  get  intoxicated,  and 
with  all  the  ridiculous  gesticulations  of  an 
old  drunken  beggar,  he  dances  and  staggers 
until  he  falls  on  the  floor ;  yet  still  in  all  his 
riot,  nay,  in  his  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the 
floor,  with  some  or  other  drunken  motion  of  his 
body,  he  beats  time  to  the  music,  till  at  last 
he  is  snpposed  to  be  carried  out  dead  drunk. 


MUSING  ON  THE  ROABING  OCEAN. 
I  ooHFOSXD  these  rerses  out  of  compliment  to 
a  Mrs.  M'Lachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer 
in  the  East  Indies. 

BLYTHE  WAS  SHE. 
I  ooKPOSiD  these  Terses  while  I  stayed  at 
Ochtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray.— The  lady, 
who  was  also  at  Ochtertyre  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  well-known  toast.  Miss  Euphemia  Mur- 
ray, of  Lentrose ;  she  was  called,  and  Tery  Justly, 
<<  The  Flower  of  Strathmore." 


JOHNNIE  FAA,  OR  THE  OTP8IE  LADDIE. 

Thb  people  in  Ayrshire  begin  this  song — 
"  The  fTpiies  earn  to  my  Lord  CoMilia'  yett.'*' 

They  have  a  great  many  more  stanxas  in  this 
song  than  I  oyer  yet  saw  in  any  printed  copy. — 
The  castie  is  still  remaining  at  Maybole,  where 
his  lordship  shut  up  his  wayward  spouse,  and 
kept  her  for  life. 

TO  DAXTNTON  ME. 
Thi  two  following  old  stansas  to  this  tunt 
haye  some  merit : 

«  To  daonton  me,  to  dannton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that'll  dannton  me  ?— 
Thei(e>s  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a*  that  I  hae  borne  aineyne, 
There*!  cfn  and  preee  and  Preabytne, 

1  think  it  will  do  meikle  for  to  dannton  me. 

But  to  wanton  me,  to  wanton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that  wad  wanton  me— 
To  eee  gude  com  upon  the  rigs, 

And  banishment  amang  the  Whigs, 
And  right  reslorM  where  right  and  be, 

1  think  it  wonid  do  meikle  for  to  wnatoa  me 
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THB  BONNIX  LASS  MADl  THl  BBD  TO  ME. 
**Thi  Bonnie  Laaa  nuMle  the  Bed  to  me," 
WM  oompoeed  on  an  amour  of  Cliarlee  IL  when 
akuUdng  in  the  North,  about  Aberdeen,  in  the 
time  of  the  neorpation.  He  formed  une  peHU 
<iffair%  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Portle- 
tham,  who  was  the  ''lass  that  made  the  bed  to 
him :" — ^two  terses  of  it  are, 

"  1  kiM*d  her  Up«  tM  io«7  nd, 

White  the  tear  itood  blinkin  in  her  e*e; 
I  nid,  Mj  lenie,  diana  ery. 
For  ye  ay  shall  make  the  bed  to  m9. 

She  took  her  mither*8  hollaad  iheeCs, 
And  made  them  a>  in  sarki  to  me ; 

Blythe  and  merry  may  ihe  be, 
The  laae  that  made  the  bed  to  me." 


ABSENCE. 
A  soHO  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 
This  song  and  air  are  both  by  Dr.  BlaoUock. 


I  HAD  A  H0B8E  AMD  I  HAD  MAE  MAIE. 

This  story  is  founded  on  fact  A  John  Hun- 
ter, ancestor  to  a  very  respectable  farming  fa- 
mily, who  lire  in  a  place  in  the  parish,  I  think, 
of  Qalston,  called  Bar-mill,  was  the  luckless 
hero  that  "  had  a  horse  and  had  nae  mair." — 
For  some  little  yonthftxl  follies  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  retreat  to  the  West-High- 
lands, where  *'  he  feed  himself  to  a  Highland 
Laird,"  for  that  is  the  expression  of  all  the  oral 
editions  of  the  song  I  erer  heard. — The  present 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  told  me  the  anecdote,  is  the 
great-grandchild  of  our  hero. 


UP  AMD  WABM  A'  WILUE. 
This  edition  of  the  song  I  got  from  Tom  Miel, 
of  facetious  fame,  in  Edinbtirgh.  The  expres- 
sion «  Up  and  warn  a'  Willie,"  alludes  to  the 
Crantara,  or  warning  of  a  Highland  clan  to 
arms.  Mot  understanding  this,  the  Lowlanders 
in  the  west  and  south  say,  <•  Up  and  trotir  them 
a*,"  &c 


A  R08E-BXTD  BT  MT  EABLT  WALK. 
This  song  I  composed  on  Miss  Jenny  Cruik- 
shank,  only  child  of  my  worthy  fHend  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cruikshank,  of  the  High-School,  Edin- 
burgh.   This  air  is  by  a  Darid  Sillar,  quondam 


merchant,  and  nowchooimarter  in  Irrin*.  He 
is  the  Dqxu  to  whom  I  address  my  printed  poet- 
ical epistle  in  the  measure  of  the  Gheny  and 
theBlae. 


AULD  ROB  M0BBI8. 
It  is  remark-worthy  that  the  song  of  *'  Holy 
and  Fairly,'*  in  all  the  eld  editions  of  it,  it 
oalled  "  The  Drunken  Wife  o'  Galloway,*'  which 
localises  it  to  that  country. 


RATTLIN;  ROARIM  WILLIE. 
Thb  last  stanxa  of  this  song  is  mine ;  it  was 
composed  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest fellows  in  the  world,  IHlliam  Dunbar, 
Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Co- 
lonel of  the  Crochallan  Corps,  a  club  of  wita 
who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
fenoible  regiments. 

WHERE  BRAyiMO  AMQRY  WIMTRR  STORMS. 
This  song  I  composed  on  one  of  the  most  ae- 
compUshed  of  women.  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers, 
that  was,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay,  of  Forbes  and 
Co.*s  bank,  Edinburgh. 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEM  THE  DAT. 
This  song  I  composed  about  the  age  of  soTea 
teen. 


MAMOrS  GHOST. 
This  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklock. 


TUME  TOUR  FIDDLES,  ETO. 
This  song  was  composed  by  the  Rer.  John 
Skinner,  nonjuror  clergyman  at  Linshart,  near 
Peterhead.  He  is  likewise  author  of  <«  Tulloch- 
gorum,**  •<  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  Horn,"  « John 
0*  Badenyond,**  ftc,  and  what  is  of  stUl  more 
consequence,  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  the  author  of  an  eodesiastioal  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  The  air  is  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
butler  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  the  first  com- 
poser of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I  hare  been 
told  by  somebody,  who  had  it  of  Marshall  him 
self,  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  three  most 
celebrated  pieces,  *<  The  Marquis  of  Hunlley's 
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Reel,"  his  «  Farewell,"  and  ''Miflg  Admiral  Gor- 
don's Reel,"  from  the  old  air,  "The  German 
LiOrdie." 


GILL  MORICE. 
This  pluntire  ballad  ought  to  haTt  been 
called  Child  Maurice,  and  not  Gil  Maurice.  In 
its  present  dress,  it  has  gained  immortal  honour 
from  Bir.  Home's  taking  frt>m  it  the  ground- 
work of  his  fine  tragedy  of  Douglas.  But  I  am 
of  opinion  th*t  the  preiient  ballad  is  a  modem 
composition ;  perhaps  not  much  abore  the  age 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  at  least  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
presentirords  prior  to  1660.  That  it  was  taken 
from  an  old  ballad,  ealled  "ChUd  Mauriee," 
now  lost,  I  am  inclined  to  beUere ;  but  the  pre- 
sent one  may  be  classed  with  **  Hardyknute," 
« Kenneth,"  **  Duncan,  the  Laird  of  Wood- 
houselie,"  "Lord  LiTingston,"  "Binnorie," 
**  The  Death  of  Monleith,"  and  many  other  mo- 
dem productions,  which  hayebeen  swallowed  by 
many  readers  as  ancient  fragments  of  old  poems. 
This  beautiful  plaintlTe  tune  was  composed  by 
Mr.  ITGibbon,  the  selector  of  a  collection  of 
Scots  tunes.  B.  B. 

In  addition  to  the  obserrations  on  Gil  Moriee, 
I  add,  that  of  the  songs  which  Captain  Riddel 
mentions,  "Kenneth"  and  "Duncan"  areJuTO* 
nile  compositions  of  Mr.  M'  Kenzie,  "  The  Man  of 
Feeling." — M'Eenxie's  father  showed  them  in 
MS.  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  as  the  productions  of  his 
son,  from  which  the  Doctor  rightly  prognosti- 
eated  that  the  young  poet  would  make,  in  his 
more  adTaneed  years,  a  respectable  figure  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

This  I  had  ftx>m  Blacklock. 


TIBSnS  DUNBAR. 
This  tune  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of 
John  M*Gill,  fiddler,  in  Girran.     He  called  it 
after  his  own  name. 


WHEN  I  UPON  THY  BOSOM  LEAN. 
This  song  was  the  work  of  a  yery  worthy 
facetious  old  fellow,  John  Lapraik,  late  of  Dal- 
fram,  near  Mufrkirk ;  which  little  property  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
nexion as  security  for  some  persons  concerned 
in  that  villanou.4  bubble  thi  atb  bask.     He 


has  often  told  me  that  he  composed  this  song 
one  day  when  his  wife  had  been  fi>etting  o'er 
their  misfortunes. 


MT  HARBT  WAS  A  GALLANT  GAT. 

Time—"  Hlf  hUwIer'i  Lemnt." 

Thi  oldest  title  I  erer  heard  to  this  air,  was, 

"  The  Highland  Watch's  FareweU  to  Ireland." 

The  chorus  I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in 

Dumblane ;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine. 


THE  HIGHLAND  OHARAOTEB. 
This  tune  was  the  composition  of  Gen.  Beid, 
and  called  by  him  "The  Highland,  or  42d 
Regiment's  March."    The  words  are  by  Sir 
Harry  Erskine. 


LBADER-HAUGHS  AND  TARROW. 
THimn  is  in  seyeral  collections,  the  old  song 
of  "  Leader-Haughs  and  Tarrow."  It  seems  to 
hare  been  the  work  of  one  of  our  itinerant  min- 
strels, as  he  calls  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  song,  "  Minstrel  Bum." 


THE  TAILOR  FELL  THRO*  THE  BSD^ 
THIMBLE  AN'  A*. 
Tms  air  is  the  march  of  the  corporation  of 
taOors.     The  second  and  fourth  stanias  are 


BEWARE  0'  BONNIE  ANN. 
I  OOMPOSID  this  song  out  of  compliment  to 
Miss  Ann  Masterton,  the  daughter  of  my  friend 
Allan  Masterton,  the  author  of  the  air  of  Steath- 
allan's  Lament,  and  two  or  three  others  in  this 
work. 


THIS  IS  NO  MINE  AIN  HOUSE. 
Thi  first  half  stania  is  old,  the  rest  is  Barn 
ay's.    The  old  words  are— 

"  Thii  ii  BO  min*  eiii  hoaia, 
Mj  ain  hooM,  my  ain  honM ; 
This  te  BO  mine  ain  lionM, 
IJcon  by  the  biggin  oH. 

Bread  and  eheeee  are  my  door-cheeka, 
My  door-eheeka,  my  door-eheeka ; 

Bread  and  eheeee  are  my  door^^eeka, 
And  paacakei  the  riggin  o't. 
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Thii  ii  BO  my  aiii  wmb  ; 

Mj  aia  wmb,  nj  aia  wmb  ; 
Thii  is  no  my  ain  wmb, 

I  ken  by  the  grMtia  o*t. 

I'll  Uk  the  enrehie  affmy  heed. 

Air  my  heed,  aff  my  head ; 
I'll  tak  the  enrehie  affmy  head, 

And  row't  aboat  the  fMtie  o>t.** 

The  tone  is  an  old   Highland  air,  called 
<  Shnan  tniieh  wiUighan." 


LADDIS,  LEB  NEAR  MX. 


Thii  eong  is  by  Blacklook. 


THE  GABDSNBR  AND  HIS  PAIDLS. 
Tme  air  is  the  <<  Gardener's  March."    The 
titie  of  the  song  only  is  old;  the  rest  is  mine. 


THI  DAT  BXTURNSy  MY  BOSOM  BURNS. 
Tnne.— «  Serenth  of  Norember.** 

I  ooMPOSiD  this  song  out  of  compliment  to 
one  of  the  happiest  and  worthiest  married  con- 
pies  in  the  world,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glen- 
riddel,  and  his  lady.  At  their  fire-side  I  haTe 
enjoyed  more  pleasant  erenings  than  at  all  the 
houses  of  fashionable  people  in  this  coontry  put 
together ;  and  to  their  kindness  and  hospitality 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  happiest  honrs 
of  my  life. 


THE  GABERLUNZIS  MAN. 
Thi  *<  Gaberlnnzie  Man"  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate an  intrigue  of  James  the  Fifth.  Mr. 
Callander,  of  Craigforth,  published  some  yean 
ago  an  edition  of  «  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green," 
and  the  "  Gaberlunxie  Man,"  with  notes  critical 
and  historical.  James  the  Fifth  is  said  to  hare 
been  fond  of  Gosford,  in  Aberlady  parish,  and 
that  it  was  suspected  by  his  contemporaries,  that 
in  his  ftreqnent  excursions  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  had  other  purposes  in  Tiew  besides 
golfing  and  archery.  Three  fayourite  ladies, 
SandUands,  Weir,  and  Oliphant  (one  of  them 
resided  at  Gosford,  and  the  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), were  occasionally  Tisited  by  their 
royal  and  gallant  admirer,  which  gare  rise  to 
the  following  adrice  to  his  majesty,  from  Sir 
Datid  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  I<ord  Lyon. 

<  Bow  not  yoBT  seed  on  Sandylaade, 
oend  not  yonr  atrength  in  Weir, 


And  ride  not  on  aa  Rvtiut, 
For  gmwing  o'  yonr  gear." 


BCT  BONNIE  MART. 
This  air  is  Oswald's;  the  first  half  ttaiitt  of 
the  song  is  old,  the  rest  mine. 


THE  BLACK  EAGLE. 
Thu  song  is  by  Br.  Fordyce^  whoM 
a  prose  writer  are  well  knomL 


JAMIEy  00MB  TRT  ME. 
This  air  is  Oswald's;  the  song  mine. 


THE  LAZT  MIST. 
This  song  is  mine. 


JOHNIE  OOPE. 
This  satirical  song  was  composed  to  < 
morate  General  Cope's  defeat  at  Preston  Pans, 
in  1745,  when  he  marched  against  the  Clans. 

The  air  was  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  of  which 
I  haTe  heard  some  Tcrses,  but  now  only  i 
ber  the  title,  which  was, 

«  WiU  ye  go  the  eoaie  in  the  momfi«.* 


I  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 
This  air  is  by  Marshall ;  the  song  I  oon^oaod 
out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Buzns. 
N.B.  It  was  during  the  honeymoon. 


OEASE,  OEASEy  MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  TO 

e'xplore. 
Thb  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklook ;  I  bottere,  but 
am  not  quite  certain,  that  the  air  is  his  too. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 
This  %jt  was  formerly  called,  "The  brido- 
groom  greets  when  the  sun  gangs  down.'*    The 
words  are  by  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  of  the  Bal* 
oarras  family. 
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DONALD  AND  TLOBA. 
This  is  one  of  thote  fine  Gaelic  tunes,  pre- 
served from  time  immemoriel  in  the  Hebrides ; 
they  seem  to  be  the  gpronnd-work  of  many  of 
oar  finest  Scots  pastoral  tones.  The  words  of 
this  song  were  written  to  commemorate  the  nn- 
fortunate  expedition  of  Qeneral  Bnrgoyne  in 
America,  in  1777. 

O  WSBI  I  ON  PARNASSUS'  HHX. 
This  air  is  Oswald's ;  the  song  I  madeont  of 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Bums. 


THE  OAPTIYE  BOBIN. 
This  air  is  called  <*  Bobie  donna  Oorach." 


there's  a  touth  in  this  oitt. 
This  air  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it 
his  lament  for  his  brother.    The  first  half-stanza 
of  the  song  is  old ;  the  rest  mine. 


BfT  HEARTS  IN  THE  HIQHLANDS. 
The  first  half-stanza  of  this  song  is  old ;  the 
rest  is  mine. 


QA'  THE  EWES  AND  THE  KNOWES. 
This  beantiiU  song  is  in  true  old  Scotch 
taste,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  either  air  or  words 
were  in  print  before. 


THE  BRIDAIi  0*T. 
This  song  is  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Alexander 
Ross,  late  schoolmaster  at  Loohlee;  and  author 
of  a  beantlAil  Scots  poem,  called  "  The  Forta- 
nate  Shepherdess." 

"They  ny  that  Joekej  >U  ipeed  wmI  o't, 

They  say  that  Jookey  MI  ipaad  wael  o% 
For  ha  growi  brawar  ilka  day, 

I  hope  wa'U  hae  a  bridal  o't : 
For  yattamight  naa  fardar  gana, 

The  baekbonta  at  tha  sida  wa'  o't, 
Ha  thara  wi'  Mag  was  mirdan  Men, 

I  hopa  wa'U  baa  a  bridal  o't. 

An'  wa  had  bat  a  bridal  o% 

An'  wa  had  bnt  a  bridal  o't, 
Wa'd  laaya  tha  ratt  nnto  gada  lack, 

Altho*  thara  ihottld  batida  ill  o't : 


For  bridal  dayt  ara  marry  timaa, 
And  young  ibika  lika  tha  coming  oH, 

And  Mribblan  thay  bang  up  thair  rhymaa, 
And  pipera  thay  tha  banmiing  o't. 

Tha  lanas  lika  a  bridal  o't, 

Tha  UiMt  Uka  a  bridal  o't, 
Thair  brawt  maun  ba  in  rank  and  file, 

Altho'  that  thay  should  guida  ill  o't ; 
Tha  boddom  o'  tha  kist  is  than 

Tnm'd  np  into  tha  inmoat  o't, 
r^ha  and  that  hald  tha  hacks  saa  daaa, 

la  now  baeoma  tha  taamast  o't. 

Tha  bangstar  at  the  thrashing  o't, 

Tha  bangstar  at  tha  thrashing  o't, 
Afora  it  comas  is  fidgin-fain, 

And  ilka  day's  a  clashing  o't: 
Ha'U  sail  his  jarkin  for  a  groat, 

His  lindar  for  anithar  o't. 
And  a'ar  ha  want  to  dear  his  shot, 

His  aark'U  pay  tha  Uthar  o't 

Tha  pipers  and  tha  fiddlars  o't, 

Tha  pipara  and  tha  fiddlers  o't, 
Can  small  a  bridal  unco'  far. 

And  lika  to  ba  tha  middlars  o't ; 
Fan  1  thick  and  thraafold  they  conTCna, 

Ilk  ana  anvias  tha  tithar  o't, 
And  wishes  nana  but  him  alaaa 

May  ever  saa  anithar  o't. 

Faa  thay  haa  dona  wi'  aatiog  o't. 

Fan  they  haa  dona  wi'  eating  o't, 
For  dsncinff  they  gae  to  tha  green. 

And  aiblins  to  tha  beating  o't : 
Ha  dancaa  bast  that  dances  fast, 

And  loops  at  ilka  raasing  o't. 
And  claps  his  liands  frae  hough  to  hough. 

And  fvrU  about  tha  feazlngs  o't." 


TODLEN  HAMS. 
This  ik  perhaps  the  first  bottle  song  thateter 
was  composed. 

THE  BRAES  0*  BALLOOHMTLE. 
This  tir  is  the  composition  of  my  fHend 
Allan  Masterton,  in  Edinburgh.  I  composed  the 
Terses  on  the  amiable  and  excellent  family  of 
Whitefoords  leaving  BaUochmyle,  when  Sir 
John's  misfortunes  had  obliged  him  to  sell  the 
estate. 


THE  RANTIN>  DOG,  THE  DADDIE  O'T. 
I  ooMPOSBD  this  song  pretty  early  in  life,  and 
sent  it  to  a  young  ^1,  a  Tery  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  at  that  time  under 
a  cloud. 

I  Bm,  whan— the  dialect  of  Aitgas. 
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THX  SHXPHXRD'S  PEin&XNOK. 

This  mmg  ii  0r.  BUokloek't.^1  don't  know 
how  it  e«in«  by  the  babo,  bat  the  oldest  appel- 
IfttioB  of  ths  sirwss,  <«  Whistle  and  Til  oome  to 
70m,  my  Isd." 

It  hM  little  nf&nitj  to  the  tone  oommoniy 
known  by  that  nnme. 


THi  bonh  banks  or  atb. 

I OOMPOSBD  this  song  M I  oonT^ed  my  chest 
so  far  oa  kh?  road  to  Greenoek,  where  I  was  to 
embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaiea. 

'I  meant  it  as  my  fsreweQ  difge  to  my  natiTO 


JOHN  O'  BADSNTON. 
Tku  ezoellent  song  is  the  oompodtion  of  my 
worthy  fHend,  old  Skinner,  at  Linshart 

'<  When  Ant  I  ewn  to  bs  a  mu 

Of  twtDtf  yran  or  lO, 
I  tboof  bt  mjrMlf  a  haadwiM  yonth, 

And  fain  thm  world  would  kaow} 
la  bMt  attire  I  stapl  abroad, 

With  ipirita  brisk  aad  gmy, 
And  baro  and  there  and  ererywhera, 

Was  like  a  mom  in  May ; 
No  care  had  I  nor  fear  of  want, 

But  rambled  np  and  down, 
Ami  for  a  bean  1  ndf  bt  bsTe  paia^d 

In  oonntry  or  in  town; 
I  etill  was  pleae'd  where'er  I  want, 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  tnn*d  my  pipe  and  pleasM  myself 

Wi'  John  o>  Badenyon. 

Now  in  the  days  of  youthAiI  prime 

A  mistress  I  mnst  find. 
For  tovtf  I  heard,  gave  one  an  air 

And  ev'n  improved  the  mind : 
On  Phillis  fair  above  the  rest 

Kind  fortune  flzt  my  eyes, 
Her  pieroinf  beauty  stmck  my  heart, 

And  she  became  my  ehoioe; 
To  Cttpid  now  with  hearty  prayer 

I  oflbr'd  many  a  vow; 
Aad  danc'd,  and  sang,  and  sigh'd,  and  swore, 

As  other  lovers  do  { 
Bnt,  when  at  last  I  breath*d  my  flame, 

I  found  her  cold  as  stone ; 
I  left  the  Jilt,  and  tan*d  my  pipe 

To  John  o>  Badenyon. 

When  i&v  had  thus  my  heart  begnU'd 

With  foolish  hopee  and  vain, 
To/fiMtdikip't  port  I  steerM  my  oomae, 

Aad  laughed  at  lover's  pain 
A  friend  I  got  by  lucky  chance 

*Twas  something  like  divine, 
An  honeet  Mend's  a  precious  giftf 

And  such  a  gift  was  mine : 


And  now,  whatevOT  m%ht  betide^ 

A  happy  man  was  I, 
In  any  strsit  I  knew  to  whom 

I  fteely  might  apply; 
A etimit eooa came:  my  firiettd I try'di 

He  heard,  and  spamHl  my  moan ; 
I  hy*d  me  home,  and  tnn'd  my  pipe 

l^Johno' 


Methought  I  should  be  wiaer  am^ 

And  would  a  ptirUi  tun, 
Bsgaa  to  doat  on  Johnny  Wilka, 

And  cry  up  Parson  Home. 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admir*d, 

Ami  pinisM  their  noble  seal, 
Who  had  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen 

Maintained  the  pubUe  weal ; 
Bnt  e'er  a  month  or  two  had  peat, 

I  found  myself  betny'd, 
>Twaa  M{/^  and  party  after  all. 

For  a*  the  stir  they  1 
At  last  I  eaw  f 

Insult  the  very  throne, 
I  curs'd  them  a',  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon." 


A  WAUKRin  MIKNIK. 
I  noKBD  up  this  old  song  and  tone  from  a 
country  girl  in  Nithsdale. — ^I  nerer  met  with  it 
elsewhere  in  Sootland. 

"Where  aie  yon  gaun,  my  bonie  laaa, 
Wbars  are  yon  gann,  my  hianiOy 
She  answer'd  me  right  saucilie, 
An  errand  for  my  minnie. 

O  ^Hmre  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass, 

O  where  live  ye,  my  hinnie, 
By  yon  bora-side,  gin  ye  maun  ken, 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 

Bnt  I  foor  up  the  glen  at  e'en. 

To  see  my  bonie  lassie; 
And  lang  before  the  grey  mom  cam, 

She  was  na  hanf  sa  sacie. 

O  weary  fa>  the  waukrife  cock. 
And  the  foumart  lay  his  cmwin ! 

Be  wanken'd  the  auld  wife  free  her 
A  wee  blink  or  the  dnwin. 

An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  reise, 
**  And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her| 
And  wi>  a  mickle  hanle  rung 
She  maile  her  a  weel  pay'd  doehter. 

O  fare  thee  weel,  my  bonie  leas! 

O  fan  tbeo  weel,  my  hlaaie! 
Thou  art  a  gay  and  a  bonie  lass, 

Bnt  thou  haet  a  wankrife  1 


TXHiLOOHaOBUM. 
This  first  of  songs,  is  the  mastei^leoe  of  my 
old  friend  Skinner.    He  was  pasdng  the  day. 
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•t  tike  town  of  CqUmi,  I  think  it  wm,  in  a 

IHend's  honae  whoso  name  was  Montgomery. 
Hn.  Montgomery  oboerring,  enptutani,  that  the 
beautiful  reel  of  TuUochgorum  wanted  words, 
ihe  begxed  them  of  Bir.  Skinner,  who  gratified 
her  wisnes,  and  the  wishes  of  erery  Scottish 
song,  in  this  most  exoellent  ballad. 

These  particalars  I  had  from  the  amthor's 
•on,  Bishop  Skinner,  at  Aberdeen. 


fOE  A*  THAT  AKB  A'  THAT. 
This  song  is  mine,  aU  ezoept  the  ohoms. 


AULD  liANG  BTNE. 
RAMSAY  here,  as  usual  with  him,  hat  taken 
the  idea  of  the  song,  and  the  first  line,  from 
the  old  fragment  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
**  Museum,"  toL  t. 


WILLIS  BREWD  A  PXOK  0'  MAUT. 
Tms  air  is  Masterton's;  the  song  mine. — 
The  ocoasion  of  it  was  this :— Mr.  W.  Niool,  of 
the  High-School,  Edinburgh,  during  the  autumn 
Tacation  being  «t  MoiTat,  honest  Allan,  who  was 
at  that  time  on  a  Tisit  to  Balswinton,  and  I, 
went -to  pay  Nicol  a  visit — We  had  such  a 
Joyous  meeting  that  Bir.  Masterton  and  I  agreed, 
each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate 
the  business. 


killho&ankis. 

Thi  battte  of  KilUecrankie  was  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  clans  for  James,  alter  his  abdica- 
tion. Here  the  gallant  Lord  Dundee  fell  in  the 
moment  of  Tictory,  and  with  him  fell  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  General  Mackay,  when  he  found 
the  Highlanders  did  not  pursue  his  flying  army, 
said,  '*  Dundee  must  be  killed,  or  he  neyer 
would  haTe  OTerlooked  this  adyantage."  A 
great  stone  marks  the  spot  where  Dundee  fell. 


THE  EWIE  WI*  THE  CROOKED  HORN. 
Ahothu  excellent  song  of  old  Skixmer's. 


ORAIOIS-BUEN  WOOD. 
It  is  remariLable  of  this  air  that  it  is  the  eon- 
fiae  of  that  country  where  the  greatest  fart  of 


our  Lowland  music  (so  far  as  from  the  titlOi 
words,  &c.,  we  can  localise  it)  has  been  com* 
posed.  From  Craigie-bum,  near  Moiliat,  until 
one  reaches  the  West  Highlands,  we  hare 
scarcely  one  slow  air  of  any  anUquity. 

The  song  was  composed  on  a  passion  which 
a  Bir.  Gillespie,  a  particular  Mend  of  mine,  had 
for  a  Miss  Lorimer,  afterwards  a  Mrs.  Whelp- 
dale.  This  young  lady  was  bom  at  Craigie-bura 
Wood.— The  chorus  is  part  of  an  old  foolish 
ballad. 


VBAB  THE  IRIBND8  AMD  LAHD  I  LOVE. 
I  ADnm  the  four  last  lines,  by  way  of  giring 
a  torn  to  the  theme  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is. 


HUGHIE  GRAHAM. 
TBnui  are  scTeral' editions  of  thisballad.^' 
This,  here  inserted,  is  from  oral  tradition  in 
Ayrshire,  where,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a 
popular  song. — It  originally  had  a  dmple  old 
tune,  which  I  haye  forgotten. 

«  Oar  lords  are  to  the  moiuitaJiM  gmne, 
A  hantiny  o'  the  fallow  deer, 
And  they  have  gripet  Hoghie  Oiaham, 
For  itMliiig  o'  the  biahop'i  mare. 

And  they  hare  tied  him  hand  and  foot. 
And  led  hkn  np,  thro'  Btirling  town; 

The  lade  and  laaeei  met  him  there, 
Cried,  Hoghie  Graham,  thoa  art  a  loan. 

O  lowM  my  right  hand  ftee,  he  saya, 
And  pot  my  braid  aword  in  the  eame; 

fle'e  no  in  Stirling  town  this  day. 
Due  tell  the  tale  to  Hnghie  Graham. 

Dp  then  be^pake  the  brave  Whitefoord, 

Ai  he  aat  by  the  biahop'i  knee, 
Five  hundred  white  atota  I'll  gie  yon. 

If  ye'Il  let  Hoghie  Graham  gae  free. 

O  hand  yoar  tongne,  the  biahop  aaya, 
And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be; 

For  tho'  ten  Grahama  were  in  hia  ooat, 
Hoghie  Graham  thia  day  ahall  die. 

Up  then  beapake  the  fair  Whitefoord, 
Aa  ahe  aat  by  the  biahop'a  knee } 

Five  hundred  white  penee  I'll  gie  yon, 
If  ye'll  gieHughie  Graham  to  me. 

O  hand  your  tongne  now,  lady  (kii. 

And  wi'  your  pleadii«  let  it  be ; 
Altho'  ten  Grahama  wera  in  hia  coat, 

It'a  for  my  honour  he  maun  die. 

They're  ta'en  him  to  the  gallowa  knowOi 

Be  looked  to  the  gallowa  tree, 
Tet  never  ooloor  left  hia  cheek, 

Nor  ever  did  he  blink  hia  e'e 
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At  iM^th  iM  lookad  atoaDd  about, 

To  no  whatOTor  ho  eoold  ipy: 
And  tlMTO  ho  nw  his  aiil4  father, 

And  ho  was  woopiqg  bittorljr. 

O  hand  your  toqfno,  my  fathor  doar, 
And  wi>  jonr  wooping  lot  it  bo ; 

Thy  woopiag'a  lairer  on  my  hoart, 
Than  a*  that  they  can  do  to  mo. 

And  yo  nay  glo  my  brother  John 
My  eword  that'e  bent  in  the  middle  dear ; 

And  lot  him  oomo  at  twelve  o'clock, 
And  eeo  mo  pay  the  biahop'e  mare. 

And  yo  may  gio  my  brother  Jamea 
My  eword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown ; 

And  bid  him  come  at  fonr  o'ciocki 
And  eeo  his  brother  Hoyh  ent  dowa. 

Remembor  me  to  Blagfy  my  wife, 
The  neist  time  ye  gang  o'er  thf  moor, 

Tell  her  she  staw  the  bishop's  mare, 
Tell  her  she  was  the  bishop's  wiiore. 

And  ye  may  tell  my  Idth  and  kin, 
I  noTor  did  disgrace  their  blood; 

And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  eiook. 
To  mak  it  shorter  by  the  hood<'* 


A  SOTTTHLANB  JEKNY. 
Tnis  is  ft  popular  Ayrshire  song,  thoagh  the 
notes  were  nerer  taken  down  before.     It,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  in  this  colleo- 
tion,  was  written  from  Mrs.  Bams*s  Toiee. 


MY  TOCHER'S  THS  JIWXL. 
I'His  tone  is  claimed  by  Nathaniel  Gow. — It 
Is  notorionslj  taken  from  **  The  muokin  o*  Oor* 
die's  byre." — ^It  is  also  to  be  found  long  prior 
to  Nathaniel  Cow's  era,  in  Aird's  Selection  of 
Airs  and  Marches,  the  first  edition  under  the 
name  of-  *'  The  Highway  to  Edinburgh." 


THEN,  GUID  WIPE,  COUNT  THE  LAWIN*. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  is  part  of  an  old  song,  no 
stanza  of  which  I  recollect. 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JABOE 
COlfES  HAME. 

This  t6ne  is  sometimes  called  **  There's  few 
gude  fellows  when  Willie's  awa." — But  I  nerer 
haye  been  able  to  meet  with  anything  else  of 
Uie  song  than  the  title. 


I  BO  CONTESS  THOir  ART  SAE  FAIR. 
This  song  is  altered  from  a  poem  by  Sir 
Robert  Ajton,  priTate  secretary  to  Marj  and 
Ann,  Queens  of  Scotland. — The  poem  is  to  be 
found  in  James  Watson's  Collection  of  Scots 
Poems,  the  earliest  collection  printed  in  Soot- 
land.  I  think  that  I  have  improved  the  simpH- 
city  of  the  sentiments,  by  giving  them  a  Scoti 
dress. 


THE  SODGER  LABDIE. 
Tm  first  Terse  of  this  is  old;  the  rest  is  1^ 
Ramsay.  The  tune  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
a  slow  air,  called  «  Jackey  Hume's  Lament"— 
or,  *'  The  HoUin  Buss"—<>r  "  Ken  ye  what  Meg 
0' the  Mill  has  gotten?" 


WHERE  WAD  BONNIE  ANNIE  UE. 
Thb  old  name  of  this  tone  is, — 

«  Whare'll  onr  gndeman  lie." 
A  silly  old  stanxa  of  it  runs  thus — 
**  O  i^i^are'U  our  gndeman  lie, 
Ondeman  lie,  gudentan  He, 
O  whare'll  onr  gndeman  lie, 
Till  he  shate  o'er  the  i 


Up  amang  the  hen-bawks. 
The  hen-bawics,  the  hen*bawks, 

Up  amaag  the  hen-bawks, 
Amang  the  rotten  tinuner." 


GALLOWAT  TAM. 
I HAYB  seen  an  interlude  (acted  at  a  wedding) 
to  this  tune,  called  "The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden." 
These  entertainments  are  now  much  worn  out 
in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Two  are  still  retained 
in  Nithsdale,  tIs.  •<  Silly  Pure  Auld  Glenae," 
and  this  one,  «  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden." 


AS  I  CAM  DOWN  BT  TON  CASTLE  WA . 
This  is  a  yery  popular  Ayrshire  song. 


LORD  RONALD  MT  SON. 
This  air,  a  Tory  faTourite  one  in  Ayrshire,  is 
eyidently  the  original  of  Lochaber.  In  this 
manner  most  of  our  finest  more  modem  airs 
haTC  had  their  origin.  Some  early  minstrel,  or 
musical  shepherd,  composed  the  simple,  artless 
original  air;  which  being  picked  np  by  tiie 
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more  learned  miuioian,  took  the  improTed  form 
it  bears. 


O'BR  THE  MOOB  AMANG  THE  HEATHER. 

This  song  is  the  composition  of  a  Jean  Glorer, 
a  girl  who  was  not  ofily  a  whore,  bat  also  a 
thief ;  and  in  one  or  other  character  has  Tisited 
most  of  the  Correction  Honses  in  the  West. 
She  was  bom  I  belieye  in  Kilmarnock,— I  took 
the  song  down  from  her  singing,  as  she  was 
strolling  through  the  country,  with  a  sleighi-of- 
hand  blackguard. 


TO  THE  ROSE-BUD. 
This  song  is  the  composition  of  a John- 
son, a  Joiner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 
The  tune  is  by  Oswald,  altered,  evidentiy,  from 
«  Jockie's  Gray  Breeks." 


TON  WILD  M08ST  MOUNTAINS. 
This  tune  is  by  Oswald.    The  song  alludes  to 
*  part  of  my  priyate  history,  which  it  Is  of  no 
eonsequence  to  the  world  to  know. 


IT  IS  NA^  JEAN,  THT  BONNIE  FACE. 
Thbsi  were  originally  English  yerses: — ^I 
gare  them  the  Scots  dress. 


SPPnS  ITNAB. 

Thb  old  song  with  this  titie  has  more  wit  than 
decency. 

WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MT  BOWER  DOOR. 
This  tune  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  **  Lass 
an  I  come  near  thee.*'    The  words  are  mine. 


THOU  ART  GANE  AWA. 
This  tune  is  the  same  with  "  Hand  awa  frae 
me,  Donald." 


THE  TEARS  I  SHED  MUST  EVER  FALL. 

This  song  of  genius  was  composed  by  a  Miss 
Cranston.  It  wanted  four  lines,  to  make  all  the 
Btansas  suit  the  music,  which  I  added,  and  are 
the  four  first  of  the  last  stanxa. 


•<  No  cold  approMli,  no  ftlt«r*d  mmi, 

Jut  what  would  make  nipiokNi  start  { 
No  pauM  the  dire  eztraines  between, 
He  nuule  me  blest-^and  broke  my  heart ! 


THE  BONIE  WEE  THING. 
CoHPOSBD  on  my  littie  idol  *<  the  charming, 
loTely  Davies." 


THE  TITHER  MORN. 
This  tune  is  originally  from  the  Highlands* 
I  haye  heard  a  Gaelic  song  to  it,  which  1  was 
told  was  rery  clerer,  but  not  by  any  means  a 
lady's  song. 

A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT  VOR  THE  DEATH  OF 
HER  SON. 
This  most  beautifal  tune  is,  I  think,  the  hap* 
piest  composition  of  that  bard-bom  genius, 
John  Riddel,  of  the  family  of  Glencamock,  at 
Ayr.  The  words  were  composed  to  commemo- 
rate the  much-lamented  and  premature  death 
of  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  jun.  of  Craigdarroch. 


DAINTIE  DATIE. 
This  song,  tradition  says,  and  the  composition 
itself  confirms  it,  was  composed  on  the  Rot. 
David  Williamson's  begetting  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Cherrytrees  with  child,  while  a  party  of 
dragoons  were  searching  her  house  to  appre- 
hend him  for  being  an  adherent  to  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  The  pious  woman  had 
put  a  lady's  night-cap  on  him,  and  had  laid  him 
a-bed  with  her  own  daughter,  and  passed  him 
to  the  soldiery  as  a  lady,  her  daughter's  bed- 
fellow. A  mutilated  stanxa  or  two  are  to  be 
found  in  Herd's  collection,  but  the  original  song 
consists  of  fire  or  six  stanzas,  and  were  their 
deUeaey  equal  to  their  wU  and  Aumotir,  they 
would  merit  a  place  in  any  collection.  The 
first  stansa  is 

(( Being  pnmied  bj  the  dragooni, 
Within  my  bed  he  wai  laid  down ; 
And  weel  I  wat  he  wai  worth  his  room, 
For  he  was  my  Daiatie  Davie.*' 

Ramsay's  song,  "  Luckie  Nansy/'  though  he 
calls  it  an  old  song  with  additions,  seems  to  be 
all  his  own  except  the  chorus: 

« I  wai  a  telling  yon, 

Lnekie  Nansy,  Laekie  Nansy 


THE  BOBDBS  TOUB. 


Bat  ft  wmI  mum  trow  as." 

WUeh  I  shoold  eoi^Mtiire  to  be  part  of  a 
prior  to  tlio  aSaOr  of  Williamson. 


BOB  O*  DUMBLANB. 

Bamsat,  m  vfiul,  hftf  modernised  this  song. 
The  orig^nil,  which  I  learned  on  the  spot,  from 
my  old  hostess  In  the  prindpal  inn  there,  is — 

*<  LttMto,  land  mt  yoor  bimw  hMnp  htckle, 
And  V\\  land  yon  my  tbripplin-lEBflM ; 
Mr  liMkto  b  brolMa,  It  eaam  b«  pMm, 
Aad  w»*U  n*  daaM  the  bob  o>  DwabUM. 


Twa  gaad  t»  the  wood,  to  tiM  wood,  to  tbe  wood, 
Twa  gaad  to  tba  wood— throe  euiie  hame ; 

Ab>  it  ba  aa  wael  bobbit,  wael  bobbit,  weel  bobbit. 
Ab»  it  ba  aa  waal  bobbit,  waUl  bob  it  again." 

I  insert  this  song  to  introdnce  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I  have  heard  well  authentt- 
eated.  In  the  ereningNif  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Dunblane,  (Sheriff  Moir,)  when  the  action 
was  orer,  a  Scots  officer  in  Argyll's  army, 
observed  to  His  Grace,  that  he  was  afraid  the 
rebels  wonld  give  oat  to  the  world  that  ihey 
had  gotten  the  victory.— -''Weely  weel,"  returned 
his  Grace,  allnding  to  the  foregoing  ballad,  "if 
they  think  it  be  nae  weel  bobbit,  we'U  bob  it 
again." 


THE  BORDER  TOUR. 


Larr  Edinburgh  (May  6,  1787)— Lammer- 
mnir-hills  miserably  dreary,  bnt  at  times  very 
pictnresqne.  Lanton-edge,  a  glorions  view  of 
the  Merse— Beach  Benywell—old  Bfr.  Ainslie 
an  uncommon  character; — ^his  hobbies,  agricnl- 
ture,  natural  philsopohy,  and  politics. — ^In  the 
flrst  he  is  nnexoeptionably  the  dearest-headed, 
best-informed  man  I  ever  met  with;  in  the 
other  two,  very  intelligent:-- As  a  man  of  busi- 
ness he  has  uncommon  merit,  and  by  fairly  de- 
serving it  has  made  a  very  decent  independence. 
Hrs.  Ainslie,  an  exeellent,  sensible,  cheerful, 
amiable  old  woman.— Miss  Ainslie— her  person 
a  little  embonpomif  but  handsome ;  her  face,  par* 
ticularly  her  eyes,  frdl  of  sweetness  and  good 
humour— she  unites  three  qualities  rarely  to  be 
found  together;  keen,  solid  penetration;  sly, 
witty  observation  and  remark ;  and  the  genUesti 
most  unaffected  female  modesty — Douglas,  a 
clever,  fine,  promising  young  fellow. — The 
family-meeting  with  their  brother;  my  cosi- 

1  Tba  author  at  that  fine  aong ,  "  The  Bffaid  that  tends 
the  Ooats." 

<  **  Daring  tiie  ditoonna  Bnnu  prodnead  a  neat  Im- 
prompta,  eoavajring  an  alagaat  aompliiaant  to  Miw  Ahia* 
lie.  Dr.  B.  had  lalaetad  a  last  of  Seriptnra  that  oontainad 
a  heavy  danonciation  againit  obitinata  linnen.  In  the 
aoaraa  of  the  Mrmon  Barm  obaanrad  tba  yoon^  lady 
turning  ovar  tha  laavai  of  bar  Bible,  with  much  aamaet- 


pagnati  de  voyage,  very  charming;  partieulariy 
the  sister.  The  whole  family  remarkably  at- 
tached to  their  menials— Mrs.  A.  friU  of  stories 
of  the  sagacity  and  sense  of  the  little  girl  in  the 
kitchen. — BIr.  A.  high  in  the  praises  of  an  Afri- 
can, his  house-servant — all  his  people  old  in  his 
service — ^Douglas's  old  nurse  came  to  Berrywell 
yesterday  to  remind  them  of  its  being  his  birth- 
day. 

A  Mr.  Dudgeon,  a  poet  at  times,'  a  worthy 
remarkable  character— natural  penetration,  a 
great  deal  of  information,  some  genius,  and  ex- 
treme modesty. 

Sundojf. — ^Went  to  chuixsh  at  Dunse^ — Dr. 
Howmaker  a  man  of  strong  lungs  and  pretty 
Judicious  remark ;  but  ill  skilled  in  proprie^, 
and  altogether  unconscious  of  his  want  of  it. 

Jfowfay.— Coldstream-  went  over  to  England 
^^omhill — ^glorious  river  Tweed — clear  and 
m^Jestio— fine  bridge.  Dine  at  Coldstream  with 


UMBf  in  eaarcb  of  the  text.  Ha  took  out  a  dip  of  papar, 
and  with  a  paneil  wrote  tha  fbUowiqg  liaae  on  it,  whiafc 
ha  immadiataly  praaantad  to  bar. 

<  Fair  maid,  you  naad  not  take  Ilia  hint. 
Nor  idle  testa  pnraae  :— 
>Twaa  guiitf  tumtrM  that  ha  aneant,— 
Not  angelM  each  aa  you.*' 

CarviK. 
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Mr.  Ainitie  tad  Mr.  For«mui— b«ak  Bfr.  F 

in  A  diBpute  abont  Toltain.  Te*  at  Lenel 
Hoase  with  Mr.  Brydon^— M  J.  Brydone  a  most 
excellent  heart,  kind,  Joyooe,  and  benevolent ; 
bnt  a  good  deal  of  the  French  indieoriniinate 
complaieanoe— Ih^m  hie  situation  past  and  pre- 
Mnt,  an  admirer  of  eTeiything  that  bean  a 
•plendid  title,  or  that  poeeeasee  a  large  estate— 
Mrs.  Bxydone  a  most  elegant  woman  in  her  per- 
son and  manners ;  the  tones  of  her  Toioe  re- 
markablj  sweet— my  reception  extremelj  flat- 
tering—sleep at  Coldstream. 

J^«t<ia|^.-*Breakfa8t  at  Kelso— charming  situ- 
ation of  Kelso— fine  bridge  oyer  the  Tweed— 
enchanting  tiews  and  prospects  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  particularly  the  Scotch  side;  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Scott  of  the  Boyal  Bank— an 
excellent,  modest  fellow— fine  situation  of  it- 
ruins  of  Boxburgh  Castle— a  hoUy-bush,  grow- 
ing where  James  II.  of  Scotland  was  acciden- 
tally killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  A 
small  old  religious  ruin,  and  a  fine  old  garden 
planted  by  the  religious,  rooted  out  and  destroyed 
by  an  English  hottentot,  a  maitre  d*Kotel  of  the 
duke's,  a  Mr.  Cole— climate  and  soil  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  CTon  Boxborghshire,  superior  to 
Ayrshire — ^bad  roads.  Turnip  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry, their  great  improTcments — Mr.  M'- 
Dowal,  at  Caverton  Mill,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ains- 
Ue's,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day,  sold  his  sheep, 
ewe  and  lamb  together,  at  two  guineas  a  piece 
—wash  their  sheep  before  shearing— seyen  or 
eight  pounds  of  washen  wool  in  a  fleece— low 
markets,  consequently  low  rents — fine  lands 
not  aboTS  sixteen  shillings  a  Scotch  acre— mag- 
nificence of  farmers  and  farm-houses— come  up 
TcTiot  and  up  Jed  to  Jedburgh  to  lie,  and  so 
wish  myself  a  good  night 

FeefiiMdi^.— Breakfast  with  BIr. in  Jed- 
burgh—a  squabble  between  Mrs. » a  craxed, 

talkatiTC  slattern,  and  a  sister  of  hers,  an  old 
maid,  reepecling  a  relief  minister^Miss  gives 
Madam  the  lie ;  and  Madam,  by  way  of  revenge, 
upbraids  her  that  she  laid  snares  to  entangle 
the  said  minister,  then  a  widower,  in  the  net 
of  matrimony — go  about  two  miles  out  of  Jed- 
burgh to  a  roup  of  parks — ^meet  a  polite,  sol- 
dier-like gentleman,  a  Captain  Bntherford,  who 
had  been  many  years  through  the  wilds  of 
Amerioa,  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians — charm- 
ing, romantic  situation  of  Jedburgh,  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  &c.,  intermingled  among  the 


houses— fine  old  ndns — a  once  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, and  strong  eastle.  All  the  towns  here 
have  the  appearance  of  old,  rude  grandeur,  but 
the  people  extremely  idle— Jed  a  fine  romantio 
little  river. 

Dine  with  Capt  Rutherford- the  Captain  a 
polite  fellow,  fond  of  money  in  his  fuming 
way ;  showed  a  particular  -reepeet  to  my  bard« 
ship — his  lady  exactly  a  proper  matrimonial 
second  part  for  him.  Miss  Butherford  a  beau- 
tiAil  girl,  but  too  far  gone  woman  to  expose  so 
much  of  a  fine  swelling  boeom— her  face  very 
fine. 

Return  to  Jedburgh— wslk  up  Jed  with  some 
ladies  to  be  shown  Lore-lane  and  Blackburn, 
two  fairy  scenes.  Introduced  to  Mr.  Potts, 
writer,  a  very  clever  fellow;  and  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  but  sadly  addicted  to  punning.— 
The  walking  party  of  ladies,  Mrs.  —  and 

Miss her  sister,  before  mentioned.— N.B. 

These  two  appear  still  more  comfortably  ugly 
and  stupid,  and  bore  me  most  shockingly.  Two 

Miss ,  tolerably  agreeable.    Miss  Hope,  a 

tolerably  pret^  girl,  fond  of  laughing  and  ftan. 
Miss  Lindsay,  a  good-humoured,  amiable  girl ; 
rather  short  et  embot^fomt,  but  haM£M>me,  and 
extremely  graceAil— beantifal  hazel  eyes,  ftill 
of  spirit,  and  sparkling  with  delicious  moisture 
—an  engaging  face— im  iaut  muembk  that  speaks 
her  of  the  first  order  of  female  minds — her 
sister,  a  bonnie,  strappan,  ro^y,  sonsie  lass. 
Shake  myself  loose,  after  several  unsucoessftil 
efforts,  ot  Mrs. and  Miss ,  and  some- 
how or  other,  get  hold  of  Miss  Lindsay's  arm. 
My  heart  is  thawed  into  melting  pleasure  after 
b^ng  so  long  frosen  np  in  the  Greenland  bay 
of  indiiference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of 
Edinburgh.  Miss  seems  very  weU  pleased  with 
my  hardship's  distinguishing  her,  and  after 
some  slight  qualms,  which  I  could  easUy  mark* 
she  sets  the  titter  round  at  defiance^  and  kindly 
allows  me  to  keep  my  hold;  and  when  parted 
by  the  ceremony  of  my  introduction  to  Mr. 
Somerrille,  she  met  me  half,  to  resume  my  situ- 
ation.  ^Nota  Bene— The  poet  within  a  pmnt 

end  a  half  of  being  d-mnably  in  love— I  am 
afraid  my  bosom  is  still  nearly  as  much  tinder 
as  ever. 

The  old  cross-grained,  whiggish,  ugly,  slan- 
derous Miss ,  with  all  the  poisonous  spleen 

of  a  disappointed,  ancient  maid,  stops  me  very 
nnseasonably  to  ease  h'er  bursUng  breast,  by 
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falling  abutlTely  foul  on  the  Mlas  lindBnys,  pnr- 
tionlarly  on  mj  Dulcino*; — I  hardlj  rofrnin 
from  coning  her  to  her  face  for  daring  to  month 
her  cnlnmniont  ilender  on  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  workmanship  of  Almighty  Excel- 
lence!   Sap  at  Mr.  's;  Texed  that  the 

Miss  landsaji  are  not  of  the  supper-party,  as 
the  J  only  are  wanting.  Mrs.  ^^  and  Miss 
^^  still  improTC  infernally  on  my  hands. 

Set  out  next  morning  for  Wanehope,  the  seat 
of  my  correspondent,  Mrs.  Scott — ^breakfast  by 
the  way  with  0r.  Elliot,  an  agreeable,  good- 
hearted,  climate-beaten  old  Tcteran,  in  the 
medical  line ;  now  retired  to  a  romantic,  bnt 
rather  moorish  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boole 
— ^e  accompanies  ns  almost  to  Wau^ope— we 
trayerse  the  conntry  to  the  top  of  Bochester, 
the  scene  of  an  old  encampment,  and  Woolee 
HiU. 

Wanehope — Mr.  Scott  exactly  the  figore  and 
face  commonly  given  to  Sancho  Panca — ^rery 
shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not  xafrt- 
qnently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a 
strong  thing  rather  than  a  good  thing.  Mrs. 
Scott  all  the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of  face, 
and  bold,  critical  decision,  which  nsually  die- 
tingnish  female  authors. — Snp  with  Mr.  Potts 
— agreeable  party. — ^Breakfast  next  morning 
with  Mr.  Somerrille — ^the  bruit  of  Miss  Lindsay 
and  my  hardship,  by  means  of  the  inyention 

and  malice  of  Miss .    Mr.  Somerrille  sends 

to  Br.  Lindsay,  begging  him  and  family  to 
breakfast  if  conyenient,  bnt  at  all  CTcnts  to 
send  Miss  Lindsay;  accordingly  Miss  Lindsay 
only  comes. — I  find  Miss  Lindsay  would  soon 
play  the  devil  with  me — I  met  with  some  little 
flattering  attentions  from  her.  Mrs.  Somerrille 
an  excellent,  motherly,  agreeable  woman,  and  a 

fine  family. — ^Mr.  Ainslie,  and  Mrs.  S ,  jnnrs., 

with  Mr. ,  Miss  Lindsay,  and  myself,  go  to 

see  Eather,  a  Tcry  remarkable  woman  for  recit- 
ing poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  making 
Scotch  doggerel  herself — she  cai»  repeat  by 
heart  almost  everything  she  has  ever  read, 
particularly  Pope's  Homer  from  end  to  end — 
has  studied  Euclid  by  herself,  and  in  short,  is 
a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.— On 
conversing  with  her  I  find  her  fully  equal  to 
the  character  given  of  her.' — She  is  very  much 

1  "  rhii  axtniordinary  woman  then  moved  in  a  veiy 
bnmbla  walk  of  life :— the  wife  of  a  common  working 
ganlener.  She  ie  atill  living,  and,  if  I  am  rightljr  in- 
r  time  ie  prineipalljr  oeenpied  in  h«  attentione 


flattered  that  I  send  for  her,  and  that  she  sees 
a  poet  who  has  pvi  out  a  book,  as  she  says.— 
She  is,  among  other  things,  a  great  florist-^and 
is  rather  past  the  meridian  of  once  celebrated 
beauty. 

I  walk  in  Ertha^t  garden  with  Miss  Lindsay, 
and  after  some  little  chit-chat  of  the  tender 
kind,  I  presented  her  with  a  proof  print  of  my 
Nob,  which  she  accepted  with  something  more 
tender  than  gratitude.    She  told  me  many  little 

stories  which  Miss had  retailed  oonoeming 

her  and  me,  with  prolonging  pleasnre — God 
bless  her  I  Was  wuted  on  by  the  magistrates, 
and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh. 

Took  farewell  of  Jedburgh,  with  some  melan- 
choly, disagreeable  sensations. — Jed,  pure  be 
thy  crystal  streams,  and  hallowed  thy  sylvan 
banks  1  Sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace 
dwell  in  thy  bosom,  uninterrupted,  except  by 
the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  rapturous  love ! 
That  love-kindling  eye  must  beam  on  another, 
not  on  me ;  that  graceful  form  must  bless  an- 
other's arms ;  not  mine  I 

Kelso.  Bine  with  the  farmers'  club — all 
gentlemen,  talking  of  high  matters— each  of 
them  keeps  a  hunter  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds 
value,  and  attends  the  fox-huntings  in  the  coun- 
try— go  out  with  Mr.  Eer,  one  of  the  club,  and 
a  friend  of  Mr.  AinsUe's,  to  lie — Mr.  Eer  a  most 
gentlemanly,  clever,  handsome  fellow,  a  widower 
with  some  fine  children — his  mind  and  manner 
astonishingly  like  my  dear  old  friend  Bobert 
Muir,  in  Eilmamock— everything  in  Mr.  Eet^s 
most  elegant — ^he  offers  to  accompany  me  in  my 
English  tour.  Bine  with  Sir  Alexander  Bon — 
a  pretty  clever  fellow,  but  far  fh>m  being  a 
match  for  his  dirine  lady. — ^A  very  wet  day 
*  *  « — Sleep  at  Stodrig  again ;  and  set  out  fot 
Melrose — ^risit  Bryburgh,  a  fine  old  ruined  ab- 
bey— still  bad  weather — cross  Leader,  and  come 
up  Tweed  to  Melrose — dine  there,  and  visit  that 
far-famed,  glorious  ruin — come  to  Selkirk,  up 
Ettriok ;  the  whole  country  hereabout,  both  on 
Tweed  and  Ettrick,  remarkably  stony. 

Jfofuby.— Come  to  Inverleithing,  a  famous 
shaw,  and  in  the  ricinity  of  the  palace  of  Tra- 
quair,  where  having  dined,  and  drank  some 
Galloway-whey,  I  here  remain  tall  to-morrow— 

to  a  little  day-eehool,  which  not  being  enlBeient  for  bar 
■nbaietence,  ehe  ie  obliged  to  eolieit  the  charity  of  hei 
benevolent  neighbonre.  <Ah,  who  would  love  the 
lyrel'^-^aoMXK. 
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MwElibanlu  and  Elibraes,  on  the  other  eide  of 
the  Tweed. 

^Wtdiay.— Drftnk  tea  yesternight  at  Pirn,  with 
Mr.  Horsebnrgh.r-Breakfasted  to-daj  with  Mr. 
Ballan^e  of  HoUowlee— Propoeal  for  a  fonr- 
horse  team  to  oonaiat  of  Mr.  Soott  of  Wanehope, 
Fittieland:  Logan  of  Logan,  FittieAirr:  Ballan- 
tjne  of  HoUowlee,  Forewynd.:  Horsborgh  of 
fiorebnrgh. — ^Dine  at  a  oonntiy  inn,  kept  by  a 
miller,  in  Earlaton,  the  birth-plaee  and  reeidenee 
of  the  eelebrated  Thomaa  a  Rhymei^--«aw  the 
mine  of  hia  caatle— eome  to  BerrywelL 

Wednuday. — ^Dine  at  Dnnae  with  the  farmers' 
clnb-eompany — ^impossible  to  do  them  jnstice — 
Rot.  Mr.  Smith  a  famous  pnnster,  and  Mr. 
Meikle  a  eelebrated  meehanio,  and  inventor  of 
the  threshing-mills. — Thursday^  breakfast  at 
Berrywell,  and  walk  into  Ihmse  to  see  a  famous 
knife  made  by  a  ontler  there,  and  to  be  pre- 
sented to  an  Italian  piince.»-A  pleasant  ride 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie,  and  his 
sister,  to  Bfr.  Thomson's,  a  man  who  has  newly 
oommenced  farmer,  and  has  married  a  Miss 
Patty  GrioTe,  formerly  a  flame  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ainslie's. — Company — ^Miss  Jacky  GrioTe,  an 
amiable  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomson's,  andBlr.  Hood, 
an  honest,  worthy,  facetions  farmer,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

/Vui^.— Ride  to  Berwick— An  idle  town, 
rudely  pioturesque. — Meet  Lord  Enrol  in  walk- 
ing round  the  walls. — His  lordship's  flattering 
notioe  of  me.-^])ine  with  Mr.  Clunsie,  mer- 
chant— ^nothing  particular  in  company  or  con- 
fersation — Come  up  a  bold  shore,  and  oTer  a 
wild  country  to  Eyemouth — sup  and  sleep  at 
Mr.  Griere's. 

Saturday. — Spend  the  day  at  Mr.  GricTe's — 
made  a  royal  arch  mason  of  St  Abb's  Lodge,  i 
-»Mr.  William  Grieve,  the  oldest  brother,  a 
joyous,  warm-hearted,  Jolly,  clcTer  fellow— 
takes  a  hearty  glass,  and  sings  a  good  song. — 
Mr.  Robert,  his  brother,  and  partner  in  trade, 
a  good  fellow,  but  says  little.    Take  a  sail  after 

1  The  aatrjr  made  on  this  oeeailoii  in  the  Lodge-booki 
of  St.  Abh's  Is  honoanble  to 

«  The  bretbren  of  the  myatie  lerel.** 

"  £fraM«a,  \9th  Ifof ,  1787. 

«  At  a  genenl  eneampment  held  this  day,  the  foUow- 

lag  brathren  were  mode  royal  arob  inaioiia,  Tis.  Robert 

Duma,  from  the  Lod^ a  of  St.  Jamaa's,  Tarbolton,  Ayr- 

ihira,  aad  Robert  Ainalie,  from  the  Lodge  of  St.  lAke'a, 


dinner.  Fishing  of  all  kinds  pays  tithes  at 
Eyemouth. 

Sunday. '^Il  Mr.  Robinson,  brewer  atEdnam, 
sets  out  with  us  to  Dunbar. 

The  Miss  GrioTes  Tory  good  ^Is. — My  bard- 
ship's  heart  got  a  brush  from  Miss  Betsey. 

Mr.  William  Grieye's  attachment  to  tiie  fa- 
mily-circle, so  fond,  that  when  he  is  out,  which 
by  the  bye  is  often  the  case,  he  cannot  go  to 
bed  till  he  see  if  all  his  sisters  are  sleeping 

well Pass  the  famous  Abbey  of  Colding- 

ham,  and  Pease-bridge.— Call  at  Mr.  Sheriff's 
where  Mr.  A.  and  I  dine.— Mr.  S.  talkatiye  and 
conceited.  I  talk  of  Ioto  to  Nancy  the  whole 
eyening,  while  her  brother  escorts  home  some 
companions  like  himself. — Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  having  heart  of  my  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  comes  to  Mr.  Sheriff's  to  break- 
fast—takes me  to  see  his  fine  scenery  on  the 
stream  of  Dunglass — Dunglass  the  most  roman- 
tic, sweet  place  I  ever  saw-^Sir  James  and  his 
lady  a  pleasant  happy  couple.— -He  points  out 
a  walk  for  which  he  has  an  uncommon  respect, 
as  it  was  made  by  an  aunt  of  his,  to  whom  he 
owes  much. 

Miss will  accompany  me  to  Dunbar,  by 

way  of  making  a  parade  of  me  as  a  sweetheart 
of  hers,  among  her  relations.  She  mounts  an 
old  cart-horse,  as  huge  and  as  lean  as  a  house ; 
a  rusty  old  side-saddle  without  girth,  or  stir- 
rup, but  fastened  on  with  an  old  piUion-girth— 
herself  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her,  in 
cream-coloured  riding  clothes,  hat  and  feather, 
&c. — I,  ashamed  of  my  situation,  ride  like  the 
deyil,  and  almost  shake  her  to  pieces  on  old 
Jolly — ^get  rid  of  her  by  refusing  to  call  at  her 
uncle's  with  her. 

Past  through  the  most  glorious  corn-country 
I  ever  saw,  till  I  reach  Dunbar,  a  neat  little 
town. — ^Dine  with  ProTost  Fall,  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  most  respectable  character,  but 
undescribable,  as  he  exhibits  no  marked  traits. 
Mrs.  Fall,  a  genius  in  painting;  fblly  more 
cleyer  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  than  my 
friend  Lady  Wauchope,  without  her  consummate 

Edinbargb,  by  Jamea  Carmiohaali  Wm.  One?e|  Daniel 
DoWi  John  Clay,  Robert  Orieya,  fte.  &«.  Robert  Ainalie 
paid  one  gvinea  admiaaion  dnea ;  bat  on  acooant  of  R 
Borna't  remarkable  poetical  ^eniaa,  the  eneampment 
nnanimonaly  agreed  to  admit  him  gratia,  aad  oonaidered 
themaalvea  honoured  by  having  a  man  of  sneh  ahiaiaf 
abilitiea  for  one  of  thair  companiona." 
Extraetad  from  tha  Bfinute  Book  of  the  Lod; a  by 

THOKAa  BowaiLXi. 
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Msvraioe  of  her  own  abilities. — Call  with  Mr. 
Robinson  (who,  bj  the  bye,  I  find  to  be  ft 
worthy,  mnoh  respected  man,  Tery  modest; 
warm,  social  heart,  which  with  less  good  sense 
than  his  woold  be  perhaps  with  the  children  of 
prim  precision  and  pride,  rather  inimical  to  that 
respect  which  is  man's  dne  ftrom  man)  with  him 
I  call  on  Miss  Clarke,  a  maiden  in  the  Scotch 
phrase,  "  Quid  enough,  hut  no  hrent  imw:"  a  cleyer 
woman,  with  tolerable  pretensions  to  remark 
and  wit ;  while  time  had  blown  the  blushing 
bnd  of  bashftal  modesty  into  the  flower  of  easy 
confidence.  She  wanted  to  see  what  s^rt  of 
raree  show  an  author  was ;  and  to  let  him  know, 
that  though  Dunbar  was  but  a  little  town,  yet 
it  was  not  destitute  of  people  of  parts. 

Breakfast  next  morning  at  Skateraw,  at  Mr* 
Lee's,  a  farmer  of  great  note. — Mr.  Lee,  an  ex- 
cellent, hospitable,  social  fellow,  rather  oldish ; 
warm-hearted  and  chatty — a  most  judicious, 
sensible  farmer.  Mr.  Lee  detains  me  tiU  next 
morning.— Company  at  dinner.— My  Rot.  ac- 
quaintance Dr.  Bowmaker,  a  rcTerend,  rattling 
old  fellow.— Two  sea  lieutenants ;  a  cousin  of 
the  landlord's,  a  fellow  whose  looks  are  of  that 
kind  which  decelTcd  me  in  a  gentleman  at 
Kelso,  and  has  often  deceived  me:  a  goodly 
handsome  figure  and  face,  which  incline  one  to 
give  them  credit  for  parts  which  they  haTe  not. 
Mr.  Clarke,  a  much  cloTcrer  fellow,  but  whose 
looks  a  little  cloudy,  and  his  i^^pearance  rather 
ungainly,  with  an  ereiy-day  observer  may  pre- 
judice the  opinion  against  him. — Dr.  Brown,  a 
medical  young  gentleman  from  Dunbar,  a  fellow 
whose  face  and  manners  are  open  and  engaging. 
— Leave  Skateraw  for  Dunse  next  day,  along 

with  collector ,  a  lad  of  slender  abilities 

and  bashfully  diffident  to  an  extreme. 

Found  Miss  Ainslie,  the  amiable,  the  sen- 
sible, the  good-humoured,  the  sweet  Miss  Ains- 
lie, all  alone  at  Berrywell. — Heavenly  powers, 
who  know  the  weakness  of  human  hearts,  sup- 
port mine  1  What  happiness  must  I  see  only  to 
remind  me  that  I  cannot  eigoy  it  1 

Lammer-muir  Hills,  from  East  Lothian  to 
Dunse,  very  wild. — ^Dine  with  the  farmer's  club 
at  Kelso.  Sir  John  Hume  and  Mr.  Lumsden 
there,  but  nothing  worth  remembrance  when 
the  following  circumstance  is  considered — I 
walk  into  Dunse  before  dinner,  and  out  to 
Berrywell  in  the  evening  with  Miss  Ainslie— 
how  well-bred,  how  frank,  how  good  she  is  I 
Charming  Raohael !  may  thy  bosom  never  be 


wrung  by  the  evUs  of  this  life  of  sorrows,  or  by 
the  viUany  of  this  world's  sons ! 

Tkmndag.'-'Ur,  Kar  sad  I  set  out  to  dine  at 
Mr.  Hood's  on  our  way  to  Bnglaad. 

I  am  taken  extremdy  ill  with  strong  feveriah 
symptoms,  and  take  a  servant  of  Mr.  Hood's  to 
watch  me  all  night— embittering  remorse  scares 
my  fancy  at  the  i^oomy  forebodings  of  death.^- 
I  am  determined  to  live  for  the  ftiture  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  seared  at  the  approach  of 
death— I  am  sure  I  could  meet  him  with  indif- 
ference, but  for  **The  something  beyond  the 
grave." — BIr.  Hood  agrees  to  accompany  us  to 
England  if  we  will  wait  till  Sunday. 

lV«d!ay«— ^I  go  with  Bfr.  Hood  to  see  a  roup  of 
an  unfortunate  farmer's  stock— rigid  economy, 
and  decent  industry,  do  you  preserve  me  from 
being  the  principal  dramaiu  penona  in  such  a 
scene  of  horror. 

Meet  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  Ainslie,  who 
calls  on  Mr.  Hood  in  the  evening  to  take  fare- 
vreU  of  my  hardship.  This  day  I  feel  myself 
warm  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Preserver  of  men,  who  has  kindly  restored  me 
to  health  and  strength  once  more. 

A  pleasant  walk  with  my  young  friend  Dou- 
glas Ainslie,  a  sweety  aodest^  dever  young 
fettow. 

Sunday,  27th  May, — Cross  Tweed,  and  traverse 
the  moors  through  a  wild  country  till  I  reach 
Alnwick — Alnwick  Castle  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  frimished  in  a  most  princely 
manner. — A  Mr.  Wilkin,  agent  of  His  Grace's, 
shows  us  the  house  and  policies.  Mr.  Wilkin, 
a  discreet,  sensiblft,  ingenious  man. 

Monday, — Come,  still  through  by-ways,  to 
Warkworth^  where  we  dine. — Hermitage  and 
old  castle.  Warkworth  situated  very  pictu- 
resque, with  Coquet  Island,  a  small  rocky  spot, 
the  seat  of  an  old  monastery,  facing  it  a  little 
in  the  sea ;  and  the  small  but  romantic  river 
Coquet,  running  through  it — Sleep  at  Morpeth, 
a  pleasant  enough  little  town,  and  on  next  day 
to  Newcastle. — ^Meet  with  a  very  agreeable,  sen- 
sible fellow,  a  Mr.  Chattox,  who  shows  us  a 
great  many  civilities,  and  who  dines  and  sups 
with  us. 

Wednesday. — ^Left  Newcastle  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rode  over  a  fine  country  to  Hexham  to 
breakfast— from  Hexham  to  Wardrue,  the  cele- 
brated Spa,  where  we  slept. — Thureday^^reBch 
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Longtown  to  <fiiM,  and  part  there  with  mj  good 
friends  Meaere.  Hood  end  Eei^-A  hiring  day  in 
Longtown — ^I  am  nnoommonly  happj  to  see  so 
many  yoong  folks  enjoying  life. — I  eome  to 
Garliale.^(Meet  a  atrange  enough  romantic  ad- 
▼entore  b j  the  way,  in  falling  in  with  a  girl  and 
her  married  Bieter— the  girl,  after  some  orer- 
toree  of  gallantry  on  my  aide,  sees  me  a  little 
ent  with  the  bottle,  and  offers  to  take  me  in  for 
a  Gretna-Green  affair.— I,  not  being  snch  a  goU, 
as  she  imagoes,  make  an  appointment  with 
her,  by  way  of  vm  la  boffotdle,  to  hold  a  oon- 
ference  on  it  when  we  reach  town.^1  meet  her 


ia  town  and  giye  her  a  brush  of  caressing,  and 
a  botUe  of  cider ;  but  finding  herself  un  p$u 
iron^  in  her  man  she  sheers  off.)  Kext  day  I 
meet  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Ifitchell,  and  walk 
with  him  round  the  town  and  its  enrirons,  and 
through  his  printing-works,  ftc— four  or  fiye 
hundred  people  employed,  many  of  them  women 
and  children. — Dine  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
leaye  Carlisle.— Come  by  the  coast  to  Annan. 
— Orertaken  on  the  way  by  a  curious  old  fish 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  miner,  from  Cumberland 
mines. 

Iffere  the  manmerfft  ahniptiif  UmUnatea.'] 
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26th  AuguMt,  1787. 
I  LSATB  Edinburgh  for  a  northern  tour,  in 
company  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Nicol,  whose 
originality  of  humour  promises  me  much  enter- 
tunment.  —  Linlithgow — a  fertile  improTcd 
country— West  Lothian.  The  more  elegance 
and  luxury  among  the  farmers,  I  always  obserre 
in  equal  proportion,  the  rudeness  and  stupidity 
of  the  peasantry.  This  remark  I  haye  made  all 
OTcr  the  Lothians,  Merse,  Roxburgh,  &o.  For 
this,  among  other  reasons,  I  think  that  a  man 
of  romantic  taste,  a  '<  Man  of  Feeling,*'  will  be 
better  pleased  with  the  porerty,  but  intelligent 
minds  of  the  peasantry  in  Ayrshire  (peasantry 
they  are  all  below  the  Justice  of  peace)  than 
the  opulence  of  a  club  of  Merse  farmers,  when 
at  the  same  time,  he  considers  the  Tandalism 
of  their  plough-folks,  &c.  I  carry  this  idea  so 
far,  that  an  unenclosed,  half  improTon  country 
is  to  me  actually  more  agreeable,  and  giyes  me 
more  pleasure  as  a  prospect,  than  a  country 
cultivated  like  a  garden.— Soil  about  Linlith- 
gow light  and  thin.— The  town  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  rude,  decayed  grandeur— charming- 
ly rural,  retired  situation.  The  old  royal  palace 
a  tolerably  fine,  but  melancholy  ruin— sweetly 
situated  on  a  small  elcTation,  by  the  brink  of  a 
loch.  Shown  the  room  where  the  beautiful, 
Injured  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was  bom — a  pretty 
good  old  Gothic  church.    The  infamous  stool 


of  repentance  standing,  in  the  old  Bomish  way, 
on  a  lofty  situation. 

What  a  poor  pimping  business  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian place  of  worship;  dirfy,  narrow,  and 
squalid ;  stuck  in  a  comer  of  old  popish  gran- 
deur such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more,  Mel- 
rose I  Ceremony  and  show,  if  judiciously  thrown 
in,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, both  in  religious  and  civil  matters. — Dine, 
— Go  to  my  friend  Smith's  at  Avon  printfield — 
find  nobody  but  Mrs.  Miller,  an  agreeable,  sen- 
sible, modest,  good  body ;  as  useftil,  but  not  so 
ornamental  as  Fielding's  Miss  Western — ^not 
rigidly  polite  d  la  /V<mfaM,but  easy,  hospitable, 
and  housewifely. 

An  old  lady  from  Paisley,  a  Mrs.  Lawson, 
whom  I  promised  to  call  for  in  Paisley— like  old 

lady  W ,  and  still  more  like  Mrs.  C , 

her  conversation  is  pregnant  with  strong  sense 
and  just  remark,  but  like  them,  a  certain  air  ot 
self-importance  and  a  duruH  in  the  eye,  seem 
to  indicate,  as  the  Ayrshire  wife  observed  of  her 
cow,  that  *<  she  had  a  mind  o'  her  ain.*' 

Pleasant  view  of  Dunfermline  and  the  rest  of 
the  fertile  coast  of  Fife,  as  we  go  down  to  that 
dirty,  ugly  place,  Borrowstones— see  a  horse- 
race and  caU  on  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nicol's,  a  Bailie 
Cowan,  of  whom  I  know  too  littie  to  attempt 
his  portrait — Come  through  the. rich  carso  of 
Falkirk  %z  pass  the  night.    Falkirk  nothing 
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remarkable  except  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the 
Qrahmm,  oyer  wbicli,  in  the  lucoeesion  of  time, 
four  Btonee  haTO  been  placed. — Camelon«  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  Picts,  now  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. — Cross  the 
grand  canal  to  Carron. — Come  past  Larbert  and 
admire  a  fine  monnment  of  cast-iron  erected  by 
Mr.  Brace,  the  African  trayeller,  to  his  wife. 

Pass  Ihmipace,  a  place  laid  out  with  fine 
taste — a  charming  amphitheatre  bounded  bj 
Benny  Tillage,  and  pleasant  seats  down  the  way 
to  Donnipace. — ^The  Carron  running  down  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  little  prospectS'I  haye  seen. 

Dine  at  Auchlnbowie — Mr.  Monro  an  excel- 
lent, worthy  old  man — Miss  Monro  an  amiable, 
sensible,  sweet  young  woman,  much  resembling 
Mrs.  Orierson.  Come  to  Bannockbum — Shown 
the  old  house  where  James  III.  finished  so  tra- 
gically his  unfortunate  life.  The  field  of  Ban- 
nockbum— ^the  hole  where  glorious  Bruce  set 
his  standard.  Here  no  Scot  can  pass  unin- 
terested.—  I  fancy  to  myself  that  I  see  my 
gallant,  heroic  countrymen  coming  o*er  the  hill 
and  down  upon  the  plunderers  of  their  coun- 
try, the  murderers  of  their  fathers ;  noble  re- 
Tenge,  and  just  hate,  glowing  in  eyery  yein, 
striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach 
the  oppressiye,  insulting,  blood-thirsty  foe  I  I 
see  them  meet  in  gloriously  triumphant  congra- 
tulation on  the  yictorious  field,  exulting  in  their 
heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty  and  in- 
dependence! Come  to  Stirling. — Monday  go  to 
Harrieston.  Ck>  to  see  Caudron  linn,  and 
Rumbling  brig,  and  IHeVs  mill.  Return  in  the 
eyening.  Supper — Messrs.  Doig,  the  school- 
master; Bell;  and  Captain  Forrester  of  the 
castle — ^Doig  a  queerish  figure,  and  something 
of  a  pedant — ^BeU  a  joyous  fellow,  who  sings  a 
good  song. — Forrester  a  merry,  swearing  kind 
of  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  sodger. 

Tuesday  Morning, — Breakfast  with  Captain 
Forrester— Ochel  Hills— Deyon  Riyer— Forth 

1  Another  northern  bard  hai  aketehad  this  eminent 

mntieian'— 

«  The  blytbe  Strathspey  apringe  np,  reminding  lonie 
Of  nighte  when  Oow*b  old  arm,  (nor  old  the  tale,) 
Unceadiig,  aaye  when  reeking  cane  went  roand, 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  light  ai  bonnding  roe. 
Alaa !  no  more  ahall  we  behold  that  look 
So  yenerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
And  festive  joy  sedate ;  that  ancient  garb 
Unyaried,— tartan  hose,  and  bonnet  blae  ! 
No  more  shall  Beauty's  partial  eye  draw  forth 
The  I'ttll  intoxication  of  his  strain,  | 


and  Tieth— Allan  Biyer— Strathallan,  a  fine 
oountry,  but  little  improyed — Cross  Earn  to 
Crieff— Bine  and  go  to  Arbmchil— «old  reception 
at  Arbruchil — a  most  romantically  pleasant  rid« 
up  Earn,  by  Auchter^yre  ^d  Comrie  to  Arbru- 
chil—Sup  at  Crieff. 

Wednesday  Morning, — Leaye  Crieff — Glen 
Amond — ^Amond  riyer— Ossian*s  graye — Loch 
Fruoch — Glenqnaich — ^Landlord  and  landlady 
remarkable  characters — ^Taymouth  described  in 
rhyme— Meet  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend. 

Thursday. — Come  down  Tay  to  Dunkeld — 
Glenlyon  Hous»— Lyon  Riyer — ^Druid's  Temple 
— ^three  circles  of  stones — the  outer-most  sunk 
— the  second  has  thirteen  stones  remaining — 
the  innermost  has  eight — two  large  detached 
ones  like  a  gate,  to  the  south-east— Say  prayers 
in  it — Pass  Taybridge — ^Aberfeldy— described 
in  rhyme— <?astle  Mensies — ^Liyer — ^0r.  Stewart 
—sup. 

FHday^WtkllL  with  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Beard 
to  Bimam  top — fine  prospect  down  Tay-> 
Crugiebum  hills — Hermitage  on  the  Branwater, 
with  a  picture  of  Ossian — ^Breakfast  with  Br. 
Stewart— Neil  Gow^  plays— a  short,  stout-built, 
honest  Highland  figure,  with  his  grayish  hair 
shed  on  his  honest  social  brow— an  interesting 
face,  marking  strong  sense,  kind  openhearted- 
ness,  mixed  with  unmistrusting  simplicity — ^yisit 
his  house — Marget  Gow. 

Ride  up  Tummel  Riyer  to  Blair— FascaHy  a 
beautiful  romantic  nest — ^wild  grandeur  of  the 
pass  of  GUliecrankie— yisit  the  gallant  Lord 
Dundee's  stone. 

Blur— Sup  with  the  Duchess — easy  and  happy 
from  the  manners  of  the  fanuly — confirmed  in 
my  good  opinion  of  my  friend  Walker. 

Saturday. — ^Visit  the  scenes  round  Blair— 
fine,  but  spoiled  with  bad  taste — Tilt  and  Gairie 
riyers— Falls  on  the  Tilt— Heather  seat— Bide 
in  company  with  Sir  William  Murray  and  Mr. 
Walker,  to  Loch  Tummel— meanderings  of  the 


Melliflaons,  strong,  exuberantly  rich ! 
No  moie,  amid  the  panees  of  the  danee, 
Shall  he  repeat  those  measares,  that  in  daya 
Of  other  years,  eoold  soothe  a  falling  princb, 
And  light  his  yisage  with  a  transient  smile 
Of  melancholy  joy,— like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sear  tree  with  a  passing  beam ! 
Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloamin  hour ;  or  willing  cheer 
With  strains  unbonght,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day.*' 
British  Otargiu,  p.  81 
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Bannachf  irhieh  todb  tlinmgh  quondam  Struan 
Robertson's  astate  from  Loch  Bannaoh  tb  Loch 
Tummel — Bine  at  Blair  >- Company — General 
Murray  —  Captain  Murray,  an  honest  tar  — 
Sir  William  Murray,  an  honest,  worthy  man, 
but  tormented  with  the  hypochondria— Mrs. 
Graham,  belle  et  aimable — Miss  Catohcart — 
Mrs.  Murray,  a  painter — Mrs.  King— Duchess 
and  fine  family,  the  Marquis,  Lords  James,  Ed- 
ward, and  Robert— Ladies  Charlotte,  Emilia,  and 
children  dance— Sup— Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray. 
Come  up  the  Garrie — Falls  of  Bruar— Dalde- 
cairoch — Dalwhinnie— I>ine--Snow  on  the  hills 
17  feet  deep— No  com  from  Loch-Gairie  to  Dal- 
whinnie — Cross  the  Spey,  and  come  down  the 
stream  to  Pitnin — Straths  rich — lee  envirofu  pic- 
turesque— Craigow  hill— RuthTcn  of  Badenoch 
—  Barracks — wild  and  magnificent — Rothe- 
murche  on  the  other  side,  and  Glenmore— 
Grant  of  Rothemurche*s  poetry — told  me  by 
the  Buke  of  Gordon— Strathspey,  rich  and  ro- 
mantic— Breakfast  at  Aviemore,  a  wild  spot — 
dine  at  Sir  James  Grant's — ^Lady  Grant,  a  sweet, 
pleasant  body— come  through  mist  and  dark- 
ness to  Dulsie,  to  lie. 

Tuesday. — Findhom  river — ^rocky  banks- 
come  on  to  Castle  Cawdor,  where  Macbeth 
murdered  King  Duncan — saw  the  bed  in  which 
King  Duncan  was  stabbed— dine  at  KilraTock 
— Mrs.  Rose,  sen.,  a  true  chieftain's  wife — Fort 
George — luTemess. 

Wednetday, — Loch  Ness— Braes  of  Ness — Ge- 
neral's hut— Falls  of  Fyers — ^Urquhart  Castle 
and  Strath. 

Thursday. — Come  oyer  Culloden  Muir— reflec- 
tions on  the  field  of  battle— breakfast  at  Kilra- 
Tock— old  Mrs.  Rose,  sterling  sense,  warm 
heart,  strong  passions,  and  honest  pride,  all  in 
an  uncommon  degree — Mrs.  Rose,  jun.,  a  little 
milder  than  the  mother — this  perhaps  owing  to 
her  being  younger — Mr.  Grant,  minister  at 
Calder,  resembles  Mr.  Scott  at  luTcrleithing — 
Mrs.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Grant  accompany  us  to 
Kildrummie — two  young  ladies — Miss  Rose, 
who  sung  two  Gaelic  songs,  beautiftLl  and  lovely 
— ^Miss  Sophia  Brodie,  most  agreeable  and  ami- 
able— ^both  of  them  gentle,  mild ;  the  sweetest 
creatures  on  earth,  and  happiness  be  with  them  I 
— Dine  at  Nairn — fall  in  with  a  pleasant  enough 
gentleman,  Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  long 
abroad  with  his  father  in  the  forty-five ;  and 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  spare,  irascible,  warm-hearted 
Norland,  and  a  nonjuror— Brodie-house  to  Ue. 
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Friday, — Forres — ^famous  stone  at  Forres— 
Mr.  Brodie  tells  me  that  the  muir  where  Shak- 
speare  lays  Macbeth's  witch-meeting  is  still 
haunted — that  the  country  folks  won't  pass  it  by 

night. 

*  «  «  « 

Venerable  ruins  of  Elgin  Abbey — ^A  grander 
effect  at  first  glance  than  Melrose,  but  not  near 
BO  beautiful — Cross  Spey  to  Fochabers— fine 
palace,  worthy  of  the  generous  proprietor — Dine 
— company,  Duke  and  Duchess,  Ladies  Char- 
lotte and  Magdeline,  Col.  Abercrombie,  and 

Lady,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. ,  a  clergyman, 

a  venerable,  aged  figure — the  Duke  makes  me 
happier  than  ever  great  man  did — noble, 
princely ;  yet  mild,  condescending,  and  affable  ; 
gay  and  kind— the  Duchess  witty  and  sensible 
— Ood  bless  them  \ 

Come  to  Cullen  to  lie — thitherto  the  country 
is  sadly  poor  and  unimproven. 

Come  to  Aberdeen — ^meet  with  Mr.  Chalmers, 
printer,  a  facetious  fellow — Mr.  Ross  a  fine 
fellow,  like  Professor  Tytler,— Mr.  Marshal 
one  of  the  potta  mbiore^'^^r.  Sheriffs,  author 
of  *' Jamie  and  Bess,"  a  little  decrepid  body 
with  some  abilities — ^Bishop  Skinner,  a  nox^uror, 
son  of  the  author  of  '<  TuUoohgorum,"  a  man 
whose  mild,  venerable  manner  is  the  most 
marked  of  any  in  so  young  a  man— Profesi^or 
Gordon,  a  good-natured,  jolly-looking  professor 
— Aberdeen,  a  lazy  town— near  Stonhive,  the 
coast  a  good  deal  romantic — meet  my  relationa 
— Robert  Bums,  writer,  in  Stonhive,  one  of 
those  who  love  fun,  a  gill,  and  a  punning  joke, 
and  have  not  a  bad  heart — ^his  wife  a  sweet 
hospitable  body,  without  any  affectation  of  what 
is  call^  town-breeding. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast  with  Mr.  Bums — lie  at 

Lawrence  Kirk — Album  library — ^Mrs. a 

jolly,  frank,  sensible,  love-inspiring  widow — 
Howe  of  the  Mearns,  a  rich,  cultivated,  but  still 
unenclosed  country. 

Fe(fne«(fay.— Cross  North  Esk  river  and  a 
rich  country  to  Craigow. 

*  «  «  « 

Go  to  Montrose,  that  finely-situated  handsome 
town— breakfast  at  Muthie,  and  sail  along  that 
wild  rocky  coast,  and  see  the  famous  caverns, 
particularly  the  Gariepot — land  and  dine  at 
Arbroath— stately  ruins  of  Arbreath  Abbey — 
come  to  Dundee  through  a  fertile  country-^ 
Dundee  a  low-lying,  but  pleasant  town— old 
Steeple — Tayfrith — Broughty  Castle,  a  finely 
situated  ruin,  jutting  into  the  Tay. 
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Friday.^  -Breakfast  with  the  MiflsSootte— Mise 
BesB  Soott  like  Mrs.  Greenfield— my  bardsliip 
almost  in  lore  with  her-*oome  through  the  rich 
harreste  and  fine  hedge-rows  of  the  Carse  of 
Oowrie,  along  the  romantic  margin  of  the 
Grampian  hills,  to  Perth— fine,  froitfiil,  hilly, 
woody  country  round  Perth. 

Saturday  Marmng.^^ht%y%  Perth — come  up 
Btratheam  to  Endermay— fine,  froitfol,   culti- 


Tated  Strath—the  scene  of  « Bessy  Bell,  and 
Mary  Gray,''  near  Perth— fine  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  May— Mrs.  Belcher,  gaweie, 
frank,  afikble,  fond  of  rural  sports,  hunting, 
&o. — lie  at  Kinross  refiections  in  a  fit  of  the 
colic. 

Sunday. — ^Pass  through  a  cold,  barren  country 
to  Queensferry—^Une— cross  the  ferry  and  on  to 
Edinburgh. 


THE  POET'S  ASSIGNMENT  OF  HIS  WORKS. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Robert 
Burns  of  Mossgiel :  whereas  I  intend  to  leave 
Scotland  and  go  abroad,  and  having  acknow- 
ledged myself  the  father  of  a  child  named  Eli- 
sabeth, begot  upon  Elizabeth  Paton  in  Largie- 
side :  and  whereas  Gilbert  Bums  in  Mossgiel, 
my  brother,  has  become  bound,  and  hereby 
binds  and  obliges  himself  to  aliment,  clothe,  and 
educate  my  said  natural  child  in  a  suitable 
manner  as  if  she  was  his  own,  in  case  her 
mother  chuse  to  part  with  her,  and  that  until 
she  arriTc  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  There- 
fore, and  to  enable  the  said  Gilbert  Bums  to 
make  good  his  said  engagement,  wit  ye  me  to 
have  assigned,  disponed,  conyeyed  and  made 
over  to,  and  in  favours  of,  the  said  Gilbert 
Bums,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees,  who 
are  always  to  be  bound  in  like  manner,  with 
himself,  all  and  sundry  goods,  gear,  corns, 
cattle,  horses,  nolt,  sheep,  household  furniture, 
and  all  other  moveable  ejects  of  whatever  kind 
that  I  shall  leave  behind  me  on  my  departure 
from  this  Kingdom,  after  allowing  for  my  part 
of  the  conjunct  debts  due  by  the  said  Gilbert 
Bums  and  me  as  joint  tacksmen  of  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel.  And  particularly  without  prejudice 
of  the  foresaid  generality,  the  profits  that  may 
arise  from  the  publication  of  my  poems  pre- 
sently in  the  press.  And  also,  I  hereby  dispone 
and  convey  to  him  in  trust  for  behoof  of  my  said 
natural  daughter,  the  copyright  of  said  poems 
in  so  far  as  I  can  dispose  of  the  same  by  law, 
after  she  arrives  at  the  above  age  of  fifteen 
years  complete.  Surrogating  and  substituting 
the  said  Gilbert  Bums  my  brother  and  his  fore- 
saids in  my  ftill  right,  title,  room  and  place  of 
the  whole  premises,  with  power  to  him  to 
intromit  with,  and  dispose  upon  the  same  at 
pleasure,  and  In  general  to  do  every  other  thing 


in  the  premises  that  I  could  have  done  myself 
before  granting  hereof,  but  always  with  and 
under  the  conditions  before  expressed.  And  I 
oblige  myself  to  warrant  this  disposition  and 
assignation  from  my  own  proper  fact  and  deed 
allenarly.  Coillenting  to  the  re^tration  hereof 
in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  any 
other  Judges  books  competent,  therein  to  remain 
for  preservation  and  constitute. 

Proculars,  &c.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
wrote  and  signed  these  presents,  consisting  of 
this  and  the  preceding  page,  on  stamped  paper, 
with  my  own  hand,  at  the  Mossgiel,  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-six  years. 

(Signed)  ROBEBT  BURNS. 


Upon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  I, 
William  Chalmer,  Notary  Publick,  past  to  the 
Meroat  Cross  of  Ayr  head  Burgh  of  the  Sheriff- 
dome  thereof,  and  thereat  I  made  due  and  law- 
ful intimation  of  the  foregoing  disposition  and 
assignation  to  his  Migesties  lieges,  that  they 
might  not  pretend  ignorance  thereof  by  reading 
the  same  over  in  presence  of  a  number  of  people 
assembled.  Whereupon  William  Crooks,  irriter, 
in  Ayr,  as  attorney  for  the  before  designed 
Gilbert  Bums,  protested  that  the  same  was  law- 
ftdly  intimated,  and  asked  and  took  instruments 
in  my  hands.  These  things  were  done  betwixt 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  forenoon,  before 
and  in  presence  of  William  M'Cubbin,  and  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  apprentices  to  the  Sheriff  Clerk 
of  Ayr,  witnesses  to  the  premises. 
(Signed) 

WiLUAX  Chalmbb,  N.  p. 

William  M'CuBBnr,  Witness. 

William  Batch,  Witness. 


GLOSSAKY. 


''Thb  th  and  g\  hare  alwajs  the  gnttonl  sound.  The  tonnd  of  the  Bnglish  diphthong  oo  if  sommonly 
ipelled  ou.  The  French  tf,  a  lonnd  which  often  oeoon  in  the  SeottlBh  langnage,  ii  marked  oo  or  tii.  The  a, 
in  genuine  SoottLrii  words,  except  when  forming  a  diphthong,  or  followed  bj  an  •  mate  after  a  single  eon- 
sonant,  sounds  generally  like  the  broad  English  a  in  toa^  The  Scottish  diphthong  ae  always,  and  ea  Yvrj 
often,  sound  like  the  French  •  masonline.    The  Scottish  diphthong  ey  sounds  like  the  Latin  ei." 


Abacky  away,  aloof,  backwards. 

Abeigkf  at  a  shy  distanee. 

Aboon,  abore,  up. 

Abreadf  abroaid,  in  sights  to  publish. 

Abreed,  in  breadth. 

Ae,  one. 

Afff  oflf. 

AffUoof,     ofF-hand,     extempore, 

without  premeditation* 
Afon,  before. 
Aft,  oft. 
Aften,  often. 
Affley,  oif  the  right  line,  wrong, 

awry. 
Atblifu,  perhaps. 
Aiitf  own. 
Aim,  iron,  a  tool  of  that  metal,  a 

mason's  chiseL 
A{rU$,  earnest  money. 
Airlp^Hnv,  a  silver  penny  given 

as  erles  or  hiring  money. 
Airtf  quarter  of  the  heaven,  point 

of  the  compass. 
Age9f  on  one  side. 
Attouvy  moreover,  beyond,  besides. 
^t<A,an  oatii. 
Ait9,  oats. 
Aivtr,  an  old  horse. 
AviUf  a  hot  cinder,  an  ember  of 

wood. 
Aldke,9^Ma, 
Alane,  alone. 

Akwartf  awkward,  athwart 
Amaisi,  almost 
Amang,  among. 
An'f  and,  if. 
Anoe,  once. 
An4f  one. 
Anent,    overagalns^    oonoeming, 

about 
Anitherj  another. 
Ate,  ashes  of  wood,  remains  of  a 

hearth  fire. 
Attetr,  abroad,  stirring  in  a  lively 


Aqueeth,  between. 

Atight,  possession,  as  "in  a'  my 
aught,"  in  all  my  possession. 

Auld,  old. 

Afdd-farraW,  auld  farrant,  saga- 
cious, prudent^  cunning. 

Ava,  at  aU. 

AiD€i,  away,  begone. 

Awfu*,  aiHtd. 

AM-tkoon,  old  shoes  literally,  a 
discarded  lover  metaphori- 
oaUy. 

Auimo9,  siift  to  a  beggar. 

Awmot-aUh,  a  beg^ur's  dish  in 
which  the  anmos  is  received. 

Awt^  the  beard  of  barley,  oats,  ^c 

AumU,  bearded. 

il jronl,  beyond. 

B. 

ira',balL 

Babie-clouU,  ohild's  first  clothes. 

BackeU,  ash-boards,  as  pieces  of 

backet  for  removing  ashes. 
i^ooiUiM,  comin',  ooming   back, 

returning. 
Baek-yett,  private  gate. 
Baxd$,  endured,  did  stay. 
Baggie,  the  belly. 
Bairn,  a  child. 
BaimMme,  a  family  of  children, 

a  brood. 
Baith,  both. 

BaXUle,  haOantM,  ballads, 
jffoa,  to  swear. 
Bane,  bone. 

Bang,  to  beat,  to  strive,  to  exceL 
Bannoek,  flat,  round,  soft  cake. 
Bardie,  diminutive  of  bard. 
BareJU,  barefooted. 
Barley-bree,  barley-broo,  blood  of 

barley,  malt  liquor. 
Barmie,  of,  or  like  barm,  yeasty. 
Baiek,  a  crew,  a  gang. 
BatU,  botti. 
Bauekie-hird,  the  bat 
Bamdnme,  a  eat 


Bavid,  bold. 

Baw^nt,  having  a  white   stripe 

down  the  face. 
Be,  to  let  be,  to  give  over,  to  oease. 
Beete,  boots. 
Bear,  barley. 
Bearded-bear,    barley    with    iti 

bristly  head. 
Beaetie,  diminutive  of  beast. 
Bee^,  beek,  to  add  fiiel  to  a  fire,  to 

bask. 
Beld,  bald. 
Belyve,   by  and  by,   presently, 

quickly. 
Ben,  into  the  spenoe  or  pariour. 
Bentnoet-bore,  the  remotest  hole, 

the  innermost  recess. 
Betkankit,  grace  after  meat 
Beuk,  a  book. 
Bicker,  a  kind  of  wooden  dish,  a 

short  rapid  raoe. 
Bickering,    careering,     hurrying 

with  quarrelsome  intent 
Bimie,  birnie  ground   is  where 

thick  heath  has  been  bumty 

leaving  the  bims,  or  unoon- 

sumed   stalks,   standing   up 

sharp  and  stnbley. 
Bie,  or  kield,  shelter,  a  sheltered 

place,  the  sunny  nook  of  a 

wood. 
Bien,  wealthy,  plentifUL 
Big,  to  build. 
Biggin,  building,  a  house. 
Biggit,  built 
BiU,  a  bulL 
Billie,  a  brother,  a  young  fellow, 

a  companion. 
Bing,  a  heap  of  grain,  potatoes^ 

Birdie-eoeke,  young  eoeks^  still  be- 
longing to  the  brood. 

Birk,  birch. 

Birkie,  a  clever,  a  fi»rward  eon- 
ceited  fellow. 

Birring,  the  noise  of  parMdges 
when  they  rise. 
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Binet,  briftlei. 

JSit,  cMm,  niok  of  time,  place. 

Bia,  8  butle,  to  ban. 

Blaet^  the  grum',  m  bUok  M  tiie 

ground* 
BiatHe,  8  ihrirelled  dwir^  » term 

of   contempt   Aill   of   mie- 

eUefl 
fltuiit,  bluted. 
Blate,  baahftd,  sheeidsli. 
Blatkm;  bladder. 
Blaudf  8  llftt  pieoe  of  aaytUng^  to 


Blaudin-»hm»0r,  »  heayy  driTing 

ndn;  8  blrading  signifles  » 

beating. 
Blav,  to  blow,  to  boaat;  "blaw  i' 

my  lug/'  to  flatter. 
BUtritf  bedinuned,  ejes  hurt  with 

weeping. 
BUer  my  een,  dim  mT  eyee. 
BUenng,  hUeae,  biasing,  flame. 
BMlum,  idle  talking  fellow. 
Blether,  to  talk  idly. 
BUth'rin,  talking  idly. 
Blink,  a  little  while,  a  emiling 

look,  to  look  kindly,  to  ehine 

by  fits. 
Blinker,  a  term  of  contempt:  it 

means,  too,  a  lirely  engaging 


girl 
Unkin*, 


BUnkin',  smirking,  smiling  with 
the  tj9B,  looking  lovingly. 

Bliri  and  blearie,  ont-bnrstof  grief, 
with  wet  eyes. 

Blue-gown,  one  of  those  beggars 
who  get  annually,  on  the 
king's  birth-day,  a  blue  cloak 
or  gown  with  a  badge. 

Bluid,  blood. 

Blgpe,  a  shred,  a  large  pieoe. 

BobbU,  the  obeisance  made  by  a 
kdy. 

Boek,  to  Yomlt,  to  gosh  intermit- 
tently. 

Boeked,  gushed,  Tomited. 

Bodle,  a  copper  coin  of  the  Talue 
of  two  pennies  Boots. 

Bogie,  a  small  morass. 

Bonnie,  or  bonny,  handsome,  bean- 
tiAil. 

Bonnoek,  a  kind  of  thick  cake  of 
bread,  a  small  Jannook  or  loaf 
made  of  oatmeaL  Bee  Ban- 
nock. 

foord,  a  board. 

Bore,  a  hole  in  a  wall,  a  cranny. 

Bocrrtree,  the  shrub  elder,  planted 
much  of  old  in  hedges  of  barn- 
yards and  gardens. 

Boott,  behoYcd,  must  needs,  wil- 
ftalness. 

Botch,  hloteh,  an  angry  tumour. 

Bouring,  drinking,  making  merry 
with  liquor. 

Bowk,  body. 

Bow-kail,  cabbage. 

BoW'houaht,  out-kneed,  crooked  at 
the  knee  joint 

Bowt,  bowlt,  bended,  crooked. 

Brackene,  fern. 

Brae,  a  dedirity,  a  precipice,  the 
slope  of  a  hilL 

Braid,  htiuA. 


Braik,  an  Instrument  for  rough- 
dressing  flax. 

Brmnge,  to  run  rashly  forward,  to 
chum  Tiolently. 

Braina^t,  "the    horse    braing't," 

S lunged  and  fretted  in  the 
amess. 

Brak,  broke,  became  insolrent 

Branke,  a  kind  of  wooden  curb  for 
horses. 

Brankie,  gaudy. 

Braeh,  a  sudden  Ulness. 

Brate,  coarse  clothes,  rags,  Ac 

Brattle,  a  short  race,  hurry,  fuiy. 

Braw,  fine,  handsome. 

Brawlye,  or  brawlie,  Tcry  well, 
finely,  heartily,  bravely. 

Braxiee,  diseased  sheep. 

Breaatie,  diminutive  of  breast 

Brtaatit,  did  spring  up  or  forward; 
the  act  of  mounting  a  hone. 

Breehame,  a  horse-collar. 

Breckene,  fern. 

Bre^,  an  invulnerable  or  irresisti- 
ble spell. 

Breeke,  breeches. 

Brent,  bright,  clear;  "a  brent 
brow,"  a  brow  high  and 
smooth. 

Brewin',  brewing,  gathering. 

Bree,  juice,  liquid. 

Brig,  a  bridge. 

Brunetane,  brimstone. 

Brieket,  the  breast,  the  bosom. 

Brither,  a  brother. 

Brock,  a  badger. 

Brogue,  a  hum,  a  trick. 

Broo,  broth,  liquid,  water. 

Brooee,  broth,  a  race  at  cotintry 
weddings;  he  who  flnt  reaches 
the  bridegroom's  house  on  re- 
turning from  church  wins  the 
broose. 

Browet,  ale,  as  much  malt  liquor 
as  is  brewed  at  a  time. 

Brugh,  a  burgh. 

Bruileie,  a  broil,  combustion. 

Brunt,  did  bum,  burnt 

Bruet,  to  burst,  burst 

Buehan-bullere,  the  boiling  of  the 
sea  among  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Buchan. 

Buckekin,  an  inhabitant  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Buff  our  beef,  thrash  us  soundly, 
give  us  a  beating  behind  and 
before. 

Buff  and  blue,  the  colours  of  the 
Whigs. 

Buirdly,  stout  made,  broad  built 

Bum-eloek,  the  humming  beetle 
that  flies  in  the  summer  even- 
ings. 

Bummin,  humming  as  bees,  bni- 
sing. 

Bummle,  to  blunder,  a  drone,  an 
idle  fellow. 

Bummler,  a  blunderer,  one  whose 
noise  is  greater  than  his  work. 

Bunker,  a  window-seat 

Bure,  d^d  bear. 

Bum,  bumie,  water,  a  rivulet,  a 
small  stream  which  is  heard 
as  it  runs. 


Bumiewin',  bum  the  wind,  Um 
blacksmith. 

Bwrr-thietle,  the  thistle  of  Soot- 
land. 

Buekit,  dressed. 

Buekii-neet,  an  ornamented  resi- 
dence. 

Buele,  a  bustle. 

But,  bot,  without 

But  and  ben,  the  country  Idtehen 
and  parlour. 

By  himeelf,  lunatic,  distracted,  be- 
side himselil 

Byke,  a  bee-hive,  a  wild  bee-nest. 

Byre,  a  cow-house,  a  sheep-pen. 

C. 

Oa',  to  call,  to  name,  to  drive. 
Oa%  called,  driven,  calved. 
Cadger,  a  carrier. 
Cadie,  or  caddie,  a  penon,  a  young 

fellow,  a  public  messenger. 
Caff,  chafil 
Oairdy  a  tinker,  a  maker  of  horn 

spoons  and  teller  of  fortunes. 
Cairn,  a  loose  heap  of  stones,  a 

rustic  monument 
Calf-ward,  a  small  enclosure  for 

calves. 
Calimanco,  a  certain  kind  of  cotton 

doth  worn  by  ladies. 
Callan,  a  boy. 
Caller,  fresh. 
Callet,  a  loose  woman,  a  follower 

of  a  camp. 
Oannie,  gentle,  mUd,  dexterous. 
Oannilie,  dexterously,  gently. 
Oantie,  or  canty,  cheerfol,  meny* 
Oantraip,  a  charm,  a  spell. 
Oap-etane,    cape-stone,     topmost 

stone  of  the  building. 
Car,  a  rustic  cart  with  or  without 

wheels. 
Careerin*,  moving  cheerflxlly. 
Caetock,  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage. 
Carl,  an  old  man. 
Carl-hemp,  the  male  stalk  of  hemp, 

easily  known  by  its  superior 

strength    and    stature,   and 

being  without  seed. 
Oarlin,  a  stout  old  woman. 
Cartee,  cards. 
Candron,  a  cauldron. 
Cauk  and  keel,  chalk  and  red  day. 
Cauld,  cold. 
Caup,  a  wooden  dzinking  Teasel,  a 

cup. 
Cavic,  a  hen-coop. 
Chanter,  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 
Chtq>,  a  person,  a  fellow. 
Chaup,  a  stroke,  a  blow. 
Cheek  for  chow,  dose  and  united, 

brotherly,  side  by  side. 
Cheekit,  cheeked. 
Cheep,  a<  chirp,  to  chirp. 
Chiel,  or  cheal,  a  young  fellow. 
Chinda,  or  chimlie,  a  fire>gratej 

fire-place. 
Chimla-hg,  the  flre-side. 
Chirpe,  cries  of  a  young  bird. 
Chittering,  shivering,  trembling. 
Choekin,  choking. 
Chow,  to  chew;  a  quid  of  \ 
Chuckie,  a  brood-hen. 
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CkuffU,  fkl-&ced. 

Claehan,  a  small  Tillage  about  a 

ehnreh,  a  hamlet 
Clait,  or  eUu;  clothes. 
Claiik,  cloth. 
(Haiiking,  clothing. 
Claven  and  havert,  agreeable  non- 

•ense,  to  talk  foolishly. 
dapper-dap;  the  clapper  of  a 

mill ;  it  is  now  silenced. 
Clap^laek,  clapper  of  a  mllL 
Clartie,  dirty,  filthy. 
Clarkit,  wrote. 
CUuh,  an  idle  tale. 
Clauer,  to  tell  litUe  idle  stories, 

an  idle  story. 
ClaugU,  snatched  at,  laid  hold  ofl 
Claut,  to  clean,  to  scrape. 
Glauted,  scraped. 
Claw,  to  scratch. 
CUedf  to  clothe. 
CUckf  hook,  snatch. 
CUekin,  a  brood  of  chickens,  or 

ducks. 
CUfft,  the  gad  flies. 
Clinkin,  "  clinking  down,"  sitting 

down  hastily. 
Clinkum-heU,  the  chnrch  bell ;  he 

who  rings  it ;  a  sort  of  beadle. 
Clip9,  wool-shears. 
Clinhmaclaver,  idle  conrersation. 
Clock,  to  hatch,  a  beetle. 
Clochin,  hatching. 
Cloot,  tiie  hoof  of  a  cow,  sheep, 

■    Ac. 
Clootie,  a  familiar  name  for  the 

deril. 
dour,  a  bump,  or  swelling,  after 

a  blow. 
Cloutin,  repairing  with  cloth. 
dudt,  clouds. 
dunk,  the  sound  in  setting  down 

an  empty  bottle. 
Coaxin,  wheedling. 
Coble,  a  fishing-boat 
Cod,  a  pillow. 
Co/i,  bought 

Cor/,  and  coggie,  a  wooden  dish. 
Coila,  from  Kyle,  a  district  in 

Ayrshire,  so  called,  saith  tra- 
dition, from  Coil,  or  Goilus,  a 

Pictish  monarch. 
CoUie,  a  general,  and  sometimes  a 

particular  name  for  country 

curs. 
OMie-ihangie,  a  quarrel  among 

dogs,  an  Irish  row. 
Commaun,  command. 
Convoyed,  accompanied  lovingly. 
CooVain  her  linene,  cooVd  in  her 

death-shift 
Good,  the  cud. 
Coo/,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cookit,  appeared  and  disappeared 

by  fits. 
Cooter,  a  stallion. 
Cooet,  did  cast 
Coot,  the  ankle,  a  species  of  water- 

fowL 
Corhie$,  blood  crows. 
Cootie,  a    wooden    dish,   rough- 
legged. 
Core,  corps,  party,  clan. 
Conxt,  fed  with  oats. 


CoMtr,  the  inhabitant  of  a  eot- 

house,  or  cottage. 
Coutkie,  kind,  loring. 
Cove,  a  care. 
CovDt,  to  terrify,  to  keep  under,  to 

lop. 
Covop,  to  barter,  to  tumble  over. 
Cowp  the  eran,  to  tumble,  a  full 

bucket  or  basket 
Covopit,  tumbled. 
Cowrxn,  cowering. 
Cowte,  a  colt 
Coeie,  snug. 

Crahhit,  crabbed,  fretful. 
Creuke,  a  disease  of  horses. 
Crack,  couTcrsation,  to  oonrerse, 

to  boast 
Crackin'f    cracked,     oonyersing, 

oonyersed. 
Cra/i,  or  erofi,  a  field  near  a  house, 

in  old  husbandry. 
Craig,  eraigie,  neck. 
Craike,  cries  or  calls  incessantly,  a 

bird,  the  com-raiL 
Crambo-elink,    or    cramho-jingU, 

rhymes,  doggrel  yerses. 
Crank,  the  noise  of  an  ungreased 

wheel — ^metaphorically  inhar- 
monious verse. 
Crankoue,  fretful,  captious. 
Cranreuch,  the  hoar-frost,  called  in 

Nithsdale  **  frost-rhyme." 
Crapf  a  crop,  to  crop. 
Crato,  a  crow  of  a  cock,  a  rook. 
Creel,  a  basket^  to  have  one's  wits 

in  a  creel,  to  be  erased,  to  be 

fascinated. 
Creehie,  greasy. 

Crood,  or  Croud,  to  COO  as  a  dove. 
Croon,  a  hollow  and  continued 

moan;  to  make  a  noise  like 

the  low  roar  of  a  bull;  to 

hum  a  tune. 
Crooning,  humming. 
Crouehie,  crook-backed. 
Crouee,  cheerful,  courageous. 
Crouely,  cheerfully,  courageously. 
Crowdie,  a  composition  of  oatmeid, 

boiled    water    and    butter; 

sometimes    made    from    the 

broth  of  beef,  mutton,  Ac.  Ac. 
Crowdie  time,  breakfast  time. 
Crowlin,    crawling,    a    deformed 

creeping  thing. 
Crummi^e  nichi,   marks    on   the 

horns  of  a  cow. 
CruMtnock,  Crummet,  a  cow  with 

crooked  horns. 
Crtt$nmoek  dridale,   walk  slowly, 

leaning    on    a   staff  with  a 

crooked  head. 
Crump-crumpin,  hard  and  brittle, 

spoken  of  bread ;  frozen  snow 

yielding  to  the  foot 
Orunt,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 

cudgel. 
Cuddle,  to  clasp  and  caress. 
Oummoek,  a  short  staff,  with  a 

crooked  head. 
Oureh,  a  covering  for  the  head,  a 

kerchief. 
Owrehie,  a  curtesy,  female  obei- 
sance. 
Curltr,  a  player  at  a  game  on  tht 


ice,   practised   in   Scotland, 

called  curling. 
OurUe,  curled,  whose  hair  UXLi 

naturally  in  ringlets. 
Curling,  a  well-known  game  on 

the  ice. 
Ourmurring,  murmuring,  a  slight 

rumbling  noise. 
Ourpin,  the  crupper,  the  rump^ 
Curple,  the  rear. 

CueXat,  the  dove,  or  wood-pigeon 
Cutty,  short,  a  spoon  broken  in  the 

middle. 
OuHy  Stool,  or,  Creepie  Chair,  the 

seat  of  shame,  stool  of  re- 
pentance. 

D. 
Daddie,  a  father. 
Baffin,  merriment,  foolishness. 
Dc^ft,  merry,  giddy,  foolish ;  De^ 

huckie,  mad  fish. 
2>atm«»,  rare,  now  and  then;  Dol- 
men ieker,  an  ear  of  oom  oe- 

casionally. 
Dainty,  pleasant,  good-humoured, 

agreeable,  rare. 
Dandered,  wandered. 
Darkline,  darkling,  without  light. 
Daud,  to  thrash, to  abuse;  DatuHn- 

•howere,  rain  urged  by  wind. 
Daur,  to  dare;  Daurt,  dared. 
Daurg,  or  Dawk,  a  day's  labour. 
Daur,  dauma,  dare,  dare  not 
Davoo,  diminutive  of  Davie,  as 

Davie  is  of  David. 
Dawd,  a  large  piece. 
Dawin,  dawning  of  the  day. 
Dawtit,  dawtet,  fondled,  caressed. 
Deariee,    diminntiye    of     dears, 

sweethearts. 
Dearthfu*,  dear,  ezpensiye. 
Deave,  to  deafen. 
Deil-ma-eare,  no  matter  for  all 

that 
Deleerit,  delirious. 
Deeerive,  to  describe,  to  perceive. 
Deuke,  ducks. 
Dight,  to  wipe,  to  dean  oom  from 

chaff. 
Ding,  to  worst,  to  push,  to  surpass, 

to  excel. 
Dink,  neat,  lady-like. 
Dinna,  do  not 
Dirl,  a  slight  tremulous  stroke  or 

pain,  a  tremulous  motion. 
Dietain,  stain. 
DiMten,  a  doxen. 
Dochter,  daughter. 
Doited,  stnpified,  silly  from  age. 
Dolt,  stupifled,  erased;  also  a  fooL 
Doneie,  unlucky,  affectedly  neat 

and  trim,  pettish. 
Doodle,  to  dandle. 
Dool,  sorrow,  to  lament,  to  mourn. 
Dooe,  doves,  pigeons. 
DoHy,  saucy,  nice. 
Douee,  or  douee,  sober,  wise,  pru- 
dent 
Doueely,  soberly,  prudently. 
Doughi,  was  or  were  able. 
Doup,  backside. 
Doup-ekelper,  one  tliat  strikes  the 

taU. 
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Oow  and  din,  sallen  and  nUow. 

Faddoa^t,    fltthomed,    measured 

Fleeek,  to  supplicate  in  a  flattering 

Douser,  more  prudent. 

manner. 

J)<nD,  un  or  are  able,  can. 

Fae$,  foes. 

Fleeehin,  supplicating. 

Douff,  pithless,  wanting  force. 

Faem,  foam  of  the  sea. 

Fleeek,  a  fleece. 

Jhwie,  worn  with  grief,  latigae, 

Faiket,  forgiven  or  exouied,  aba- 

Fleg, a  kick,  a  random  blow,  a 

Ac,  half  asleep. 

ted,  a  demand. 

flght 

Jhwta,  am  or  are  not  able,  can- 

Fainnem, gladness,  overcome  with 

Helher,  to  decoy  by  fair  words. 

not 

joy. 

Flethrin,     Jlethera,     flattering- 

JhgU,  wearied,  exhausted. 

Fairin%  fairing,  a  present  brought 

smooth  wheedling  words. 

J><mn,  Btnpified,  the  effects  of  age, 

from  a  fair. 

Floy,  to  scare,  to  frighten. 
FUekter,  fiichuring,  to  flutter  aa 

to  dosen,  to  benumb. 

Fallow,  fellow. 

JDrdb,  a  jonng  female  beggar;  to 

Fand,  did  find. 

young  nestlings  do  when  their 

spo(  to  stain. 

Farl,  a  cake  of  bread;  third  part 

dam  approaches. 

Drag^,  a  drop,  to  drop. 

of  a  cake. 

FUndtre,  shreds,  broken  pieoes. 

Dropping,  dropping. 

Fath,  trouble,  care,  to  trouble,  to 

Flingin-tree,  a    piece  of   timber 
hung  by  way  of  partition  be- 

DrannHng,   drawling,    speaking 

care  for. 

tween  two  horses  in  a  stable; 

Drmp,  to  ooM^  to  drop. 

Fa^t,  troubled. 

aflaiL 

Drtigh,  tedious,  long  about  it,  lin- 

Faeten e^en,  Fasten's  even. 

Fliek,  fiUky,  to  fret  at  the  yoke. 

gering. 

Fa^ht,  fight 

FUekei,  fretted. 

DrihbU,  drinlfng,  trickling. 

Faugh,  a  single  ftirrow,  out  of  lea» 

Flitter,  to  vibrate  like  the  wings 

Driddle,  the  motion  of  one  who 

faUow. 

of  small  birds. 

tries  to  dance  but  mores  the 

Fauld,  and  Fald,  a  fold  for  sheep, 

Flittering,    fluttering,    vibrating, 

middle  only. 

to  fold. 

moving     tremulously     from 

Drift,  a  drove,  a  flight  of  fowls, 

Faut,  fault 

place  to  place. 
Flunkie,  a  servant  in  livery. 

snow  moYcd  by  the  wind. 

Faweont,  decent,  seemly. 

Feal,  loyal,  steadfast 

Elyte,    Jlyting,     scold;     flyting. 

Drone,  part   of 'a   bagpipe,  the 

Fear/t^,  fearful,  frightful. 

scolding. 

chanter. 

Feat^t,  affrighted. 

Foor,  hastened. 

Droop  rumpFt,  that  droops  at  the 

Feat,  neat,  spruce,  dever. 

Foord,  a  ford. 

crupper. 

Feeht,  to  fight 

Forheare,  forefathers. 

Droukit,  wet 

FeehHn*,  fighting. 

Fbrbye,  besides. 

DrotOh,  thirsty  drought 

Feck  and/«ib,  number,  quantity. 

For/aim,  distressed,    worn    out, 

Drueken,  drunken. 

Feeket,  an  under-waistcoat 

jaded,  forlorn,  destitute. 

Drwnly,  mudd  j. 

Feek/u',  large,  brawny,  stout 

Forgather,  to  meet^  to  encounter 

Feckleet,  puny,  weak,  silly. 

with. 

and  water  mixed,  raw. 

Feekly,  mostly. 

Forgie,  to  forgive. 

Drtmt,  pet,  sour  humour. 

Feg,  a  fig. 

Forituiwed,  worn  out 

Duh,  a  small  pond,  a  hollow  filled 

Fege,  faith,  an  exclamation. 

Forjeeket,  jaded  with  fatigue. 

with  rain  water. 

Feide,  feud,  enmity. 

Fou',  fuU,  drunk. 

Xhidt,  rags,  clothes. 

Fdl,  keen,  biting;  the  flesh  im- 

Foughten,  for/oughten,   troubled. 

Duddie,  ragged. 

mediately  under    the    skin; 

fatigued. 

Dung-dang,     worsted,      pushed. 

level  moor. 

Foul-thief,   tho  devil,  the  arch- 

stricken. 

Fellff,  relenUess. 

fiend. 

Dunted,  throbbed,  beaten. 

Fend,  Fen,  to  make  a  shift,  con- 

Fouth, plenty,  enough,  or  more 

Du»h-dun»h,  to  push,  or  butt  as  a 

trive  to  live. 

than  enough. 

ram. 

Ferlie  or  ferley,  to  wonder,  a  won- 

Fow, a  measure,  a  bushel:  also 

Dtuht,  overcome  with  superstitious 

der,  a  term  of  contempt 

a  pitchfork. 

fear,  to  drop  down  suddenly. 

Fetch,  to  pull  by  fits. 

Frae,  from. 

Dyvor,  bankrupt,  or  about  to  be- 

FetchH, puU'd  intermittently. 

Freatk,  froth,  the  frothing  of  ale 

come  one. 

Fey,  strange;    one    marked   for 

in  the  tankard. 

death,  predestined. 

/Wen',  friend. 

B. 

Fidge,  to  fidget,  fidgeting. 

Froety-ealker,  the  heeU  and  firont 

E'e,  the  eye. 

Fidgin-fain,  tickled  with  pleasure. 

of  a  horse-shoe,  turned  sharp- 

Een, the  eyes,  the  evening. 

Fient,  fiend,  a  petty  oath. 

ly  up  for  riding  on  an  icy 

Eebree,  the  eyebrow. 

road. 

Emin*,  the  evening. 

care. 

Fu%  full. 

Fier,  sound,  healUiy ;  a  brother,  a 

Fud,  the  scut  or  tul  of  the  hare. 

spirits. 

friend. 

coney,  Ac 

Eild,  old  age. 

Fierrie,  bustle,  activity. 

Fuff,  to  blow  intermittently. 

Elbuek,  the  elbow. 

Fieele,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to 

i'tt-Aanf,  ftill-handed;  said  of  one 

Mdritch,  ghastly,  frightfdl,  elvish. 

fidget,  bustle,  ftiss. 

well  to  live  in  the  world. 

En%  end. 

Fit,  foot 

Funnie,  full  of  merriment 

Enbrvgh,  Edinburgh. 
Eneugh,  and  aneueh,  enough. 

Fittie-lan,  the    nearer   horse  of 

JVir-oAtn,  the  hindmost  horse  on 

the    hindmost    pair   in    the 

the  right  hand  when  plough- 

Emeeial, especially. 

Ether-tone,  stone  formed  by  ad- 

plough. 
Fizz,  to  make  a  hissing  noise,  fbss, 

ing. 
Furder,  fhrther,  succeed. 

ders,  an  adder  bead. 

disturbance. 

Furm,  a  form,  a  bench. 

Ettle,  to  try,  attempt,  aim. 

Flaffen,  the  motion  of  rags  in  the 

Ejfdent,  diUgent 

wind ;  of  wings. 

or  soul. 

Flainen,  flannel. 

Fyke,  trifling  cares,  to  be  in  a  Ihaf 

P. 

Flandrekine,  forei|?n  generals,  sol- 

about trifles. 

Fa%  fall,  lot,  to  faU,  fkte. 

diers  of  FUndera. 

F^te,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

Fa'  that,  to  enjoy,  to  try,  to  inherit 

Fkmg,  threw  with  violence. 

Fylt,  soiled,  dirtied. 
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G. 

0ah,  the  mouth,  to  apoak  boldly  or 

pertly. 
Gaberlunzie,  wallet-mail,  or  tinker. 
Gae,  to  go;  gaed,  went;  gone  or 

gaetif  gone ;  gaun,  going. 
Gaet  or  gate,  way,  manner,  road, 
Gatrtf  parts  of  a  lady'i  gown. 
Gang,  to  go,  to  walk. 
Gangrel,  a  wandering  person. 
Gar,  to  make,  to  foroe  to;  gar't, 

forced  to. 
Garten,  a  garter. 
Ga§h,  wise,  sagaoion^  talkative, 

to  con  Terse. 
Gatt^,  failing  in  body. 
Oauev,  jolly,  large,  plump. 
Gaud  and  gad,  a  rod  or  goad. 
Gatidmnan,  one  who  drives  the 

horses  at  the  plough. 
Gann,  going. 

Gaunted,  yawned,  longed. 
Gavokie,  a  thoughtless  person,  and 

something  weak. 
GayHet,  gylie,  pretty  weU. 
Gear;  riches,  goods  of  any  kind. 
Geek,  to  toss  Sie  head  in  wanton- 

ness  or  soom. 
Ged,  a  pike. 
Gentles,  great  folks. 
Genty,  elegant 
Geardie,  George,  a  guinea,  called 

Geordie   from   the  head   of 

King  George. 
Get  and  geat,  a  child,  8  young 

one. 
Ghaint,  ghaittU,  a  ghost 
Gie,  to  give;   gied,  gave;   gien, 

given. 
Gi/iie,  diminutive  of  gift. 
Gujlctt,  laughing  maidens. 
Giliie,  gillock,  diminutive  of  gill. 
Gilpey,  a  half-grown,  half-inform- 
ed boy  or  girl,  a  romping  lad, 

a  hoyden. 
Gimmer,  an  ewe  two  years  old,  a 

contemptuous  term  for  a  wo- 
man. 
Gin,  if,  against. 
Gipsey,  a  young  girl. 
Girdle,  a  round   iron    plate    on 

which  oat-cake  is  fired. 
Gim,  to  grin,  to  twist  the  features 

in  rage,  agony,   Ac;    grin- 
ning. 
Gizz,  a  periwig,  the  face. 
Glaikit,  inattentive,  foolish. 
Glaiee,  a  sword. 
GlaixiA,    glittering,  smooth,  like 

glass. 
Glaumed,    grasped,    snatched   at 

eagerly. 
Girran,  a  poutherie  girran,  a  little 

vigorous    animal;    a    horse 

rather   old,  but   yet   active 

when  heated. 
Gled,  a  hawk. 
Gleg,  sharp,  ready. 
Gley,  a  squint,  to  squint;  a-gUy, 

oif  at  a  side,  wrong. 
Gleyde,  an  old  horse. 
Giib-gabbit,  that  speaks  smoothly 

and  readily. 


Glieh  o'  Ian',  a  portion  of  ground. 
The  ground  belonging  to  a 
manse  is  called  ''the  glieb," 
or  portion. 

Glint,  glittUn*,  to  peep.  ' 

Glinted  fty,  went  brightly  past. 

Gloamin,  the  twilight 

Gtoamin-ehot,  twilight-musing;  a 
shot  in  the  twiLght 

Glowr,  to  stare,  to  look ;  8  stare, 
a  look. 

Gloutran,  amazed,  looking  suspi- 
ciously, gazing. 

Ghum,  displeased. 

Gor-eoeke,  the  red-game,  red-cook, 
or  moor-cock. 

Gowan,  the  flower  of  the  daisy, 
dandelion,  hawkweed,  Ac 

Goteany,  covered  with  daisies. 

Goavan,  walking  as  if  blind,  or 
wiUiout  an  aim. 

Gowd,  gold. 

Gowl,  to  howl. 

Gowf,  a  fool;  the  game  of  golf, 
to  strike,  as  the  bat  does  the 
baU  at  golf. 

Gowk,  term  of  contempt^  the 
cuckoo. 

Grane  or  grain,  a  groan,  to  groan ; 
graining,  groaning. 

Graip,  a  pronged  instrument  for 
cleaning  cowhouses. 

Graith,  accoutrements,  Aunitnre, 
dress. 

Grannie,  grandmother. 

Grape,  to  grope ;  grapet,  groped. 

GrecU,  grit,  intimate,  familiar. 

Gree,  to  agree ;  to  bear  the  gree,  to 
be  decidedly  victor;  gre^t, 
agreed. 

Green-graff,  green  grave 

Oruesonte,  loathsomely,  grim. 

Greet,  to  shed  tears,  to  weep; 
greetin*,  weeping. 

Grey-neck-quill,  a  quill  unfit  for  a 
pen. 

Grieru,  longs,  desires. 

Grieves,  stewards. 

Grippit,  seized. 

Groanin-Maut,  drink  for  the  cum- 
mers at  a  lying-in. 

Groat,  to  get  the  whistle  of  one's 
groat;  to  play  a  losing  game, 
to  feel  the  consequences  of 
one's  folly. 

Groset,  a  gooseberry. 

Grumph,  a  grunt,  to  grunt 

Grumphie,  GrumpMn,  a  sow ;  the 
snorting  of  an  angiy  pig. 

Grnn*,  ground. 

Grunstone,  a  grindstone. 

Gruntle,  the  phis,  the  snonty  a 
grunting  noise. 

Grumie,  a  mouth  which  pokes 
out  like  that  of  a  pig. 

Gruahie,  thick,  of  thriving  growth. 

Gude,  guid,  guide,  the  Supreme 
Being,  good,  goods. 

Gude  auld-hcu-been,  was  onoe  ex- 
cellent 

Guid-mornin',  good-morrow. 

Guid-e'en,  good  evening. 

Guid/atherAndguidmother,  father- 
in-law,  and  mother-in-law.      | 


Guidman  and  guidw\fe,  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house; 
young  guidman,  a  man  newly 
married. 

GuUy  or  GuUie,  a  large  knife. 

Gulravage,  joyous  miachief. 

Gumlie,  muddy. 

Gtmption,  discernment^  know- 
ledge, talent 

Gueiy,  gutt/u*,  tasteful. 

Gvt-eeraper,  a  fiddler. 

Guieher,  grandsire. 


jra',h8lL 

Hte  Bible,  the  great  Bible  that  Uet 
in  the  halL 

ffaddin*,  house,  home,  dwelling- 
place,  a  possession. 

ffae,  to  have,  to  aocept 

ffaen,  had  (the  participle  of  hae) ; 
haven. 

ffaet,  fient  haet,  a  petty  oath  of 
negation;  nothing. 

Haffet,  the  temple,  the  side  of  the 
head. 

Hafflins,  nearly  half,  partly,  not 
ikdly  grown. 

Hag,  a  gu&  in  mosses  and  moors, 
moss-ground. 

Haggis,  a  kind  of  pudding,  boiled 
in  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  or 
sheep. 

jBat'ii,  to  spare,  to  save,  to  lay  out 
at  interest 

Hain*d,  spared;  Junn'd  gear, 
hoarded  money. 

Hairst,  harvest 

Haith,  a  petty  oath. 

Haivers,  nonsense,  speaking  with- 
out thought 

HoT,  or  hold,  an  abiding  place. 

Hale,  or  haill,  whole,  tight^  heal- 
thy. 

Hallan,  a  particular  partiUon-wall 
in  a  cottage,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  seat  of  turf  at  Uie 
outside. 

HaUowmass,  Hallow-eve,  Slst  Oc- 
tober. 

Holy,  holy;  "haly-pool,"  holy 
well  wiUi  healing  qualities. 

Hame,  home. 

Hammered,  the  noise  of  feet  like 
the  din  of  hammers. 

Han's  Ireed,  hand's  breadth. 

Hanks,  thread  as  it  oomes  from 
the  measuring  reel,  quanti- 
ties, Ac. 

Hansel-throne,  throne  when  firit 
occupied  by  a  king. 

Hap,  an  outer  garment,  mantle, 
plaid,  Ac. ;  to  wrap,  to  eover, 
to  hap. 

Harigals,  heart,  liver,  and  lights 
of  an  animal. 

Hap-shackled,  when  a  fore  ana 
hind  foot  of  a  ram  are  fastened 
together  to  prevent  leaping, 
he  is  said  to  be  hap-shackled. 
A  wife  is  caUed  "the  kirk's 
hap-shackle." 

Happer,  a  hopper,  the  hopper  of 
a  mill. 
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Bopping^  hopping. 

Hap-^tep-atii'-loupf  hop,  ftep,  and 
leap. 

Barkit,  heaikened. 

Bam,  a  very  eoane  linen. 

Ba$h,  a  fellow  who  knows  not  how 
to  act  with  proprietj. 

Btultt,  hastened. 

Baud,  to  hold. 

Baugk;  low-lying,  rieh  land, 
Talleys. 

Baurl,  to  drag,  to  paU  violently. 

Baurlin,  tearing  of^  palling 
roughly. 

Baoer-meal,  oatmeaL 

Havtril,  a  half-witted  person,  half- 
witted, one  who  habitually 
tallu  in  a  foolish  or  ineohe- 
rent  manner. 

Bavitf,  good  manners,  doconun, 
good  sense. 

Bawkie,  a  oow,  properly  one  with 
a  white  face. 

Beapit,  heaped. 

BeaUome,  healthM,  wholesome. 

Bearte,  hoarse. 

Beather,  heath. 

Beck,  oh  strange!  an  exclamation 
during  heavy  work. 

Beeht,  promised,  to  foretell  some- 
thing that  is  to  bo  got  or 
given,  foretold,  the  thing  fore- 
told, offered. 

Beekle,  a  board  in  which  are  fixed 
a  number  of  sharp  steel 
prongs  upright  for  dressing 
hemp,  flax,  Ao. 

Bee  balou,  words  used  to  soothe  a 
child. 

BeeU-owre-ffowdie,  topsy-tnrvy, 
turned  the  bottom  upwards. 

Beeze,  to  elevate,  to  rise,  to  lift. 

Hellim,  the  mdder  or  helm. 

Berd,  to  tend  flock^,  one  who 
tends  flocks. 

Btrrxn*,  a  herring. 

Berry,  to  plunder;  most  properly 
to  plunder  birds'  nests. 

Berryment,  plundering,  devasta- 
tion. 

Bereel-hireel,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
also  a  herd  of  cattle  of  any 
sort 

Bet,  hot,  heated. 

Beuffh,  a  crag,  a  ravine;  coal- 
hengh,  a  coal-pit;  lowin  hengh, 
a  blazing  pit 

BiUh,  hilchin',  to  halt,  halting. 

ffiney,  honey. 

Hing,  to  hang. 

Birple,  to  walk  crasily,  tc  walk 
lamely,  to  creep. 

BietiCf  dry,  ohapt,  barren. 

Hitcht,  a  loop,  made  a  knot 

Bizxie,  huzzy,  a  yonng  girl. 

Boddin,  the  motion  of  a  husband- 
man riding  on  a  cart-horse, 
humble. 

Boddin-gray,  woollen  cloth  of  a 
coarse  quality,  made  by  min- 
gling one  black  fleece  with  a 
dozen  white  ones. 

Boggie,  a  two-year-old  sheep. 

Bog-ecore,  a4istance  line  in  cnrl- 


ing  drawn  across  the  rink. 

When  a  stone  fails  to  cross  it, 

a  cry  is  raised  of  "A  hog,  a 

hog !"  and  it  is  removed. 
Boff'Skoviker,  a  kind  of  horse-play 

by  Jostling  with  the  shoulder ; 

to  jnstle. 
Boodie-craw,  a  blood  crow,  eorbie. 
Bool,  outer  skin  or  case,  a  nutshell, 

a  pea-husk. 
Boolie,  slowly,  leisurely. 
Boord,  a  hoard,  to  hoard. 
Boordit,  hoarded. 
Bom,  a  spoon  made  of  hoin. 
Bomi€y  one  of  the  many  names 

of  the  deviL 
BoBt,  or  koaat,  to  cough. 
Boettn,  coughing. 
Botek*d,      tamed      topsy-torvy, 

blended,  ruined,  moved. 
BoughmagandU,  loose  behavioor. 
BowUt,  an  owL 
Boutie,  diminutive  of  house. 
Bove,  hoved,  to  heave,  to  swelL 
Bowdie,  a  midwife. 
Bowe,  hollow,  a  hollow  or  deU. 
Bowtbackit,  sunk  in   the   baek, 

spoken  of  a  horse. 
Botoff,  a  house  of  resort 
Botok,  to  dig. 
Bovfkit,  digged. 
Bowkin*,  digging  deep. 
Boy,  hoy't,  to  urge,  urged. 
Boyee,  a  pull  upwards.    "  Hoyse  a 

creel,"  to  raise  a  basket;  hence 

'*  hoisting  creels." 
Boyte,  to  amble  craxily. 
Bughoe,  diminutive  of  Haghle,as 

Hughie  is  of  Hugh. 
Bums  and  kankere,  mambles  and 

seeks  to  do  what  he  cannot 

perform. 
Bunkere,  kneeling  and  falling  back 

on  Uie  hams. 
Bureheon,  a  hedgehog. 
Burdiee,  the  loins,  the  cropper. 
Buehiom  a  cushion,  also  a  stock- 
ing wanting  the  foot 
BuchyaUed,  to  move  with  a  hilch. 


Icker,  an  ear  of  com. 
leroe,  a  great  grandchild. 
Jlk,  or  ilka,  each,  every. 
JU-deedie,  mischievous. 
lU-toUlie,   ill-natured,  malioions, 

niggardly. 
Tngine,  genius,  ingenuity. 
IngU,  fire,  fireplace. 
Ingle-low,  light  from  the  fire,  flame 

f^om  the  hearth. 
Irtde  ye,  I  advise  ye,  I  warn  ye. 
Tee^  I  shall  or  wilL 
/(Aer,  other,  one  another. 

J. 

Jad,  Jade;  ahio  a  familiar  term 
among  coontry  folks  for  a 
giddy  young  girl. 

Jauk,  to  dally,  to  trifle. 

Jaukin*,  trifling,  dallying. 

Jauner,  talking,  and  not  always 
to  the  purpose. 


•/oiif),  a  jerk  of  water;  to  jeric,  ai 

agitated  water. 
Jaw,  coarse  raillery,  to  poor  on% 

to  shut,  to  jerk  as  water. 
JUUt,  a  jilt,  a  giddy  girL 
•/uRp,  to  jump,  slender  in    th» 

waist,  handsome. 
Jink,  to  dodge^  to  torn  a  comer; 

a  sadden  turning,  a  comer. 
Jtnk  an*  diddle,  moving  to  mnsiOf 

motion  of  a  fiddler's  elbow. 

Starting  here  and  there  with 

a  tremalous  movement 
Jimker,  that  turns  qniekly,  a  gay 

sprightly  girl. 
Jinkin',  dod^g,  the  quick  motion 

of  the  bow  on  the  fiddle.  • 
Jirt,  a  jerk,  the  emission  of  watfar, 

to  squirt 
JoeteUg,  a  kind  of  knife. 
Jouk,  to  stoop,  to  bow  the  head^  to 

oonceaL 
Jow,  to  jow,  a  verb,  which  in. 

dudes  both  the  swinging  mo- 
tion and  pealing  sound  of  a 

large  bell;  also  the  ondola- 

tion  of  water. 
Jttmdie,  to  justle,  a  push  with  the 

elbow. 


Kae,  a  daw. 

Kail,  oolewort,  a  kind  of  broth. 
KailnaU,  the  stem  of  colewort 
Kain,  fowls,  Ac^  paid  as  rent  by  a 

farmer. 
Kehare,  rafters. 
Kebbuek,  a  cheese. 
Keekle,  joyous  cry;  to  cackle  as* 

hen. 
Keek,  a  keek,  to  peep. 
Kelpiee,    a    sort  of   mischievous 

water-spirit,   said    to    haunt 

fords  and  ferries  at  night,  ea« 

pecially  in  storms. 
Ken,  to    know;   ken'd  or    ken't, 

knew. 
Kennin,  a  small  matter. 
Kel-Kettv,  matted,    a   fleece    of 

WOOL 
Kiawgkt,  carking,  anxiety,  to  be 

in  a  flutter. 
KiU,  to  truss  up  the  clothes. 
Kimmer,  a  yonng  girl,  a  gossip. 
Kin\  kindred. 
Kxn%  kind. 
Kin^e^ood,  a  certain  part  of  tba 

entrails  of  an  ox. 
Kintra,  kintrie,  eonntiy. 
Kim,  the  harvest  supper,  a  chars. 
Kireen,  to  christen,  to  baiptixe. 
Kiet,  chest,  a  shop-counter. 
Kitten,  anything  that  eats  with 

bread,    to    serve    for   sonp» 

gravy. 
KitOe,  to  tickle,  tickUsh. 
Kittling,  a  young  cat    The  ace 

of  diamonds  is  called  among 

rastics  the  kittlin's  e'e. 
Knaggie,  like  knags,  or  points  of 

rocks. 
Knappin-hammer,  a  hammer  fu 

breaking   stones;    knap,    tc 

strike  or  break. 
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Knwrlin,    crooked    bvt    itrong, 

Lint^Xite,  a  linnet,  flaxen. 

Jfawta,  mowing;  wtamn,  mowed; 

knottj. 

Zoom,  the  place  of  mUking. 

maw^d,  mowed. 

Knotoe,  »  uiia]],  ronnd  hiUook,  a 

Jfawn,  a  small  basket,  without  a 

knoU. 

Loo/,  the  palm  of  ihe  hand. 
Loot,  did  let 

handle 

KwiuU,  to  enddle;  hiitUn,  ond- 

Meere,  a  marc 

mng,  fondling. 

Loovee,  the  plural  of  loof. 

J^fe,  0OW8. 

KyU,  »  diitriet  in  Ajrdiire. 

£vte,  the  beUy. 

X^the,  to  diaoorer,  to  ihow  one*! 

Lo$k   man/    rustic    exclamation 

Melder,  a  load  of  com,  Ac,  sent  to 

modified  from  Lord  man. 

the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Xottn,  a  fellow,  a  ragamnflin,  a 

woman  of  easy  virtue. 

also  a  mallet  for  pounding 

self. 

barley  in  a  stone  trough. 

Melvie,  to  soil  with  meaL 

L, 

ITen',  to  mend. 

Lowe,  aflame. 

Menee,  good  manners,  decoram. 

Za(owr,  thraah. 

Laddie,  diminatiTe  of  lad. 

burning  desire  for  drink. 

Merle,  the  blackbird. 

Laagen,  the  angle  between  the 
■ide  and   the   bottom  of  a 

Lowrie,  abbreviation  of  Lawrence. 

Meeein,  a  smaU  dog. 
Middin,  a  dunghilL 

Lome,  to  loose. 

wooden  dish. 

Middin-ereeU,  dung-baskets,  pan- 
niers  in  which  horses  cany 

laigh,  low. 

Lug,  the  ear. 

Lairing,  lairie,  wading,  and  Mak- 

Lug of  tke  lav,  at  the  Judgment- 

manure. 

ing  in  snow,  mnc^  kn^  miry. 
Laith,  loath,  impora. 

seat 

Middin^hole,  a  gutter  at  the  bot- 

Lh9^ having  a  handle. 
Li^igie,  a  smaU  wooden  dish,  with 

tom  of  a  dnnghUL 

Laiih/^,  bashfti],  iheepiah,   ab- 

MiUnn'-ehiel,  a  place  where  cows 

stemionf. 

a  handle. 

or  ewes  are  brought  to  be 

LaUana,    Scottish    dialect.   Low- 

Lum,    the    chimney;    Um-head, 

milked. 

lands. 

chimney-top. 

Mim,  prim,  affectodly  meek. 

Lamhie,  diminntire  of  lamb. 

Lunek,  a  large  piece  of  cheese. 

Mim-mou'd,  gentle-mouthed. 

flesh,  Ac 

JftV,  to  remember. 

LampU,  a  kind  of  iheU.fi8h,.a 
limpet 

Lnmt,  a  column  of  smoke,  to  smoke, 

Minawae,  minuet 

to  walk  quickly. 

Mind^t,  mind  it,  resolved,  intend- 

Lan', land,  estate. 

Lyart,  of  a  mixed  colour,  gray. 

ing,  remembered. 

Lan*-a/ore,  foremost  horse  in  the 

Minnie,  mother,  dam. 

plough. 

M. 

Mirk,  dark. 

LcaC-ahin,  hindmost  horse  in  the 

Mieea*,  to  abuse,  to  call  names; 

plough. 

Mae,  and  mair,  more 

mieeefd,  abused. 

Lane,  lone ;  my  lam«,  Aff  lame,  Ac, 

JbfaWa,  Satan. 

myself  alone. 

MieUard,    mischievous,    unman- 

Lanely, lonely. 

Mailen,  a  farm. 

nerly. 

Lang,  long ;  to  ihink  long,  to  long. 

Maiet,  most,  almost 

Mieteuk,  mistook. 

to  weary. 

Mainly,  mostly,  for  the  greater 

Mither,  mother. 

Lap,  did  leap. 

part 
MaV,  to  make;  makif^,  making. 

Mixtie-maxtie,  conAisedly  mixed, 

Late  and  air,  lato  and  early. 

mish-mash. 

Lave,  the  rest,  the  remainder,  the 

MaUy,  MoUy,  Mary. 

Moieti/y,  moietiJUd,  to  moisten,  to 

others. 

Mang,  among. 

Manee,  the  house  of  the  parish 

soak;  moistened,  soaked. 

Laverock,  the  hurk. 

Mone-meg,  a  large  piece  of  ord- 

Lawlan*,  lowland. 

minister     is     called     <<the 

Lay  my  dead,  attribute  my  death. 

Manse" 

of  Edinburgh,  composed  of 
iron  bars  welded  together  and 

Leat,  loyal,  true,  fkithftiL 

Manteele,  a  mantle. 

Lear,  learning,  lore. 

Mark,  marks.    This  and  several 

then  hooped. 

Lee-lang,  live-long. 

other  nouns  which  in  Bng- 

IToo^,  eartii. 

lish  require  an  •  to  form  the 

Mony,  or  m/onie,  many. 

love. 

plural,  are  in  Scoteh,  like  the 

Moop,  to  nibble  as  a  sheep. 

Leese  me,  a  phrase  of  congratula- 
tory endearment ;  I  am  happy 

words  sheep,  deer,  the  same 

Moorlan,  of  or  belonging  to  moors. 

in  both  numbers. 

Mom,  the  next  day,  to-morrow. 

in  thee  or  proud  of  thee. 

Mark,  merk,  a  Scottish  coin,  value 

ifoti,  the  mouth. 

Leieter,  a  three-pronged  and  barb- 

thirteen shillings  and  four- 

Moudiwort,  a  mole. 

ed  dart  for  striking  fish. 

pence.                                  , 

Moueie,  diminutive  of  mouse. 

Lengh,  did  laugh. 
Levk,  a  look,  to  look. 

Marled,  party-coloured. 

Muckle,    or    miekle,    greats    big, 

ifar'tyrar,  the  year  1715.    Called 
Mar's  year  from  the  rebel- 

much. 

Libbet,  castrated. 

Mueee-etank,  muses-rill,  a  stank, 

Lick,  licket,  beat,  thrashen. 

lion    of    Erakine,   Eari    of 

slow-flowing  water. 

Lift,  sky,  firmament 

Mar. 

Mueie,  diminutive  of  muse 

Lightly,  sneeringly,  to  sneer  at,  to 

Martial  chuck,  the  soldier'j  :amp- 

Muilin-kail,  broth,  composed  sim- 

undervalue. 

comrade,  female  companion. 

ply   of  water,  sbelled    bar- 
ley, and  greens;  thin  poor 

Lilt,  a  ballad,  a  tune,  to  sing. 

Maehlum,  mixed  com. 

Limmer,  a  kept  mistress,  a  strum- 

Maek, to  mash,  as  malt,  Ac,  to  in- 

broth. 

pet 

frisc 

3futehkin,  an  English  pint 

Limp't,  limped,  hobbled. 

Link,  to  trip  along;  Unkin,  trip- 

MaeMn-pat, teapot 

Mytel,  myself. 

Maukin,  a  hare. 

ping  along. 

Maun,  mauna,  musty  must  not 

N. 

Linn,  a  waterfall,  a  cascade. 

Maut,  malt 

Unl,  flax;  lint  ^  ikeMl,fUxin 

Mavie,  the  thrush. 

JVo*,  no,  not,  nor. 

flower. 

Maw,  to  mow.                                   Nae,  or  na,  no,  not  any.                     | 
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Xtietkinrf,  or  naitKing^  DOthing. 

Pkratsim,  flattering. 

Nnirf,  a  hone,  %  nag. 

Pibroch,  a  martial  air. 

Randie,  a  scolding  sturdy  beggar. 

AoH*'f  none. 

PiekU,  a  small  qoantitj,  ooa  grain 

a  shrew. 

A"///iy,  ale,  to  be  tipsj. 

of  com. 

Rwuiti^,  joyous. 

y(.ji4,kitf  neglected. 

Pigmy -•craper,   littla   fiddler;   a 

Stchorf  a  neigbboor. 

term  of  contempt  for  a  bad 

but  used  for  eoarse. 

lieuk,  nook. 

player. 

Raretm,  excellently,  veiy  welL 
itofA,  a  raah ;  r«d^.«««,  a  buah  of 

Iit'eitt,  next 

Ai>r<,  niV/,  the  fieC 

nuhet. 

SUre/u't  hAndfoL 

PingU,  a  small  pan  for  warming 

JKofftMsaral. 

A>/er,  an  exchAoge,  to  barter. 

children's  sops. 

Jfiffer,  a  negro. 

Plaek,  an  old  Scotch  ooin,  the 

lea. 

ytm-taiUd  eat, »  hangHMMl'l  whip. 

third   part   of   an    Bngliih 

iToivil,  reached. 

Jiit,  a  not. 

penny. 

JZdiB^arow. 

Norland,  of  or  bekngiaf  to  tba 

PUukUm,  pennylM%  without  no- 

J2ax^  to  stoeteh. 

north. 

ney. 

Ream,  eream,  to  erean. 

Noti^t,  noUced. 

Plaidi€,  diminntive  of  plaid. 

Rmmm',  brimful,  frothing. 

Aoicte,  black  oattla. 

Platie,  diminutive  of  plate. 

R^oM,  take  by  force. 

PUw,  or  pUugk,  a  plough. 

0. 

Pliskie,  a  trick. 

iZedfc,  to  heed. 

(fyOt 

witb   indigni^,  liteiaUy   to 

Poek,  a  meal-bag. 

course. 

Poind,  to  seiM  on  catUa,  or  taka 

Red-peatM,  burning  turfiL 
R^wat-^kod,  walking  in   Uood 

tread. 

(yerlaf,  an  vppar  craTaL 

land  allow,  for  rent,  4a 

OTcr  the  shoe-tope. 

Ony,  or  onie,  any. 

Poortetk,  poTorty. 

Red^wud,  stark  mad. 

Or,  ii  oflen  naed  for  ere,  before. 

Poeie,  a  nosegay,  a  garland. 

fimr,  half  drunk,  fuddled;  a  rm 

0rra-duddie9,   miperfliioas    ragi, 

Pou,  pou*d,  to  pull,  polled. 

yaud,  a  wild  horae. 

old  clothee. 

Pouk,  to  pluck. 

R0ek,  smoke. 

(Tt,  of  it 

Pom—ie,  a  hare  or  oat 

Reekin',  smoking. 

Ourie,  drooping,  ihiTering. 

Reekil,  smoked,  smoky. 

Our§el,  aurteU,  onrseWee. 

Pout,  a  polt,  a  chick. 

Reettit,   stood   restive;    stunted. 

Ouf^t,  outliers ;  cattle  nnhooied. 

Pou%  did  pulL 

withered. 

Ower,  owre,  over. 

Poutherey,  fiery,  active. 

Owre-hip,  striking  with  a  fore- 

Poutkery,  like  powder. 

Requite,  requited. 

hammer  by  bringing  it  with 

Poio,  the  head,  the  skoU. 

Rettriebed,  restricted. 

a  swing  over  the  hip. 

Potenie,  a  litUe  hone,  a  pony. 

Owen,  oxen. 

Potether,  OT  potUker,  gunpowder. 

tenderly. 

OxUred,  carried  or  lopported  un- 

Preclair, supereminent 

RiekUe,  shocks  of  com,  stocks. 

der  the  arm. 

Preen,  a  pin. 

Riddle,  instrument  for  purifying 

Prent,  printing,  print 

com. 

p. 

Prie,  to  taste ;  prie^d,  tasted. 

Rief-randiee,  men  who  take  the 

Prte/,  proof, 

property    of   others,  accom- 

Pack, intimate,  familiar:  twelve 

Prig,  to  cheapen,  to  dispute ;  prig- 

panied  by  violence  and  rude 

stone  of  wooL 

gin,  cheapening. 

words. 

PaidU,  paidUn,  to  walk  with  diffi- 

Primtie,  demure,  precise. 

Rig,  a  ridge. 

culty,  as  if  in  water. 

Propone,  to  lay  down,  to  propose. 

Rin,  to  run,  to  melt;  ritutin',  run- 

Paineh, pannch. 

Pund,  pund  o*  tow,  pouncC  pound 

ning. 

Paitrick,  a  partridge. 

weight  of  the  refuse  of  flax. 

Rink,  the  course  of  the  stones,  a 

Pana,  to  cram. 
Parh,  courtship. 

Pyet,  a  magpie. 

term  in  curling  on  ice. 

i'y^  a  pyl^f  o*  caff,  a  single  grain 

Rip,  a  handful  of  unthreshed  com. 

Parithen,  parish. 

of  chaff. 

Ripplet,  pains  in  the  back  and 

Parritch,     oatmeal    padding,    a 

PyHU,  epistle. 

loins,  sounds  which  usher  in 

well-known  Scotch  drinlL 

death. 

Pat,  did  put,  a  pot 

a 

Ripplin-kame,     instrament      for 

PaUle,  or  pettle,  a  small  spade  to 

dressing  flax. 

clean  the  plough. 

Quat,  quit 

Riekit,  a  noise  like  the  tearing  of 

Paughty,  proud,  haughty. 
Pauky,  cunning,  sly. 

Quak,  the  cry  of  a  duck. 

roots. 

Queeh,  a  drinking-cup  made  of 

Rockin*,   a  denomination    for   a 

Pay't,  paid,  beat. 

wood  with  two  handles. 

friendly    visit      In    former 

Peat-reek,  the  smoke  of  burning 

Quey,  a  cow  from  one  to  two  years 

times  young  women  met  with 

turf,    a    bitter     exhalation, 

old,  a  heifer. 

their  distaff's  during  the  win- 

whisky. 

Quinee,  queans. 

ter  evenings,  to  sing,  and  spin, 
and  be  merry;   these  were 

Peck,  to  fetch  the  breath  shortly, 

Quakin,  quaking. 

as  in  an  asthma. 

called ''rockings." 

Pechnn,  the  crop,  the  stomach. 

R. 

i^oibe,  distaff. 

Peehin,  respiring  with  difficulty. 

Rood,  stands  likewise  for  the  plu- 

Pennie, riches. 

Ragweed,  herb-ragwort 

ral,  roods. 

Pet,  a  domesticated  sheep,  Ac,  a 

Raihle,  to  rattle,  nonsense. 

Roon,  a  shred,  the  selvage  of  wool- 

favourite. 

Pair,  to  roar. 

len  doth. 

Pettle,  to  cherish. 

Raize,  to  madden,  tc  inflame. 

Rooee,  to  praise,  to  commend. 

Philaheg,  the  kilL          , 

Ram/eezled,  fatigued,  overx>ower- 

Roun*,  round.  In    the  eirele  of 

PhraUe,  fair  speeches,  flattery,  to 

ed. 

neighbourhood. 

flatter. 

Rampin*,  raging. 

Roupet,  hoarse,  as  with  a  cold. 
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£9Wf  to  roll,  to  np,  to  roll  aa 

Shaver,  a  hnmorous  wag,  a  barber. 

Sma^,  small. 

water. 

Shame,  to  do  an  ill  torn. 

Smeddwn,  dust,  powder,  mettle, 

Boto't,  rolled,  wrapped* 

Shaw,  to  show ;  a  small  wood  in  a 

sense,  sagaci^. 

RowU,  to  low,  to  bellow. 

hollow  place. 

Smiddy,  smithy. 

Mowth,  plenty. 

Rowtin',  lowing. 

theep-thanh,  to  be  conceited. 

Rozet,  ronn. 

Sherrojmuir,  Sheriff-Moir,  the  fa- 

thered. 

Rumhle-gumption,  rough  oommon- 

mous  battle  of,  1715. 

Smovtie,  smutty,  obscene;  Mioulte 

sense. 

Sheugh,  a  ditch,  a  trench,  a  sluice. 

phxM,  sooty  aspect 

Run-deiUy  downright  doTili. 

Shiel,  ihealing,  a  shepherd's  cot- 

jRifnjTi a  cadgeL 

tage. 
ShiU,  shrilL 

small  individuals. 

Rantf  the  stem  of  oolewort  or  cab- 

Snapper, mistake. 

Snaeh,  abuse.  Billingsgate,  imper- 

bage. 

£^,  a  shock,  a  pnah  off  at  one 

Runkled,  wrinkled. 

side. 

tinence. 

Ruihf  a  woman's  name,  the  book 

Shoo,  ill  to  please,  ill  to  fit 

Snow,  snow,  to  snow. 

80  called,  sorrow. 

Shod,  a  shovel. 

Snav>hroo,  m«lted  snow. 

Ryhe,  reach. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Snateie,  snowy. 

Shore,  to  offer,  to  threaten. 

Snap,  to  lop,  to  ent  off. 

S. 

Shored,  half  offered  and  threat- 

Sned-heeom; to  cut  broonu. 

/85m,  BO. 

ened. 

Sneethin,  snuff. 

Safif  soft. 

Shotuher,  the  shonlder. 

Sneeehin-mill,  a  snuff-box. 

Sairy  to  serve,  a  sore ;  •airie,  sor- 

Shot,  one  traverse  of  the  shattle 

SneU  and  enelly,  bitter,  biting; 

rowfal. 

ttom  side  to  side  of  the  web. 

Sairlyy  sorely. 

Sie,  such. 

Sniek-draufing,  trick,  contriving. 

iSrtiVe,  served. 

Sicker,  sure,  steady. 

Sniek,"^e  latchet  of  a  door. 

Sark,  a  shirt 

Sideline,  sideling,  slanting. 

SniH,  enirtle,  concealed  laughter, 

.Saribtf,  provided  in  shirts. 

Silken-enood,  a  fillet  of   silk,  a 

to  breathe  the  nostrils  in  a 

Saughy  willow. 

token  of  virginity^ 

displeased  manner. 

Satigh-woodiet,  withies,  made  of 

Siller,  silver,  money,  white. 

Snocl,  one  whose  spirit  is  broken 

willows,  now  supplanted  by 

Simmer,  summer. 

with  oppressive  slavery;  to 

ropes  and  chains. 

i^tfi,  a  son. 

submit  tomely,  to  sneak. 

Saulf  soul. 

Sineyne,  since  then. 

Snoove,  to  go  smoothly  and  con- 

Snumont, salmon. 

Skaith,  to  damage,  to  ix\)are,  in- 

stantly, to  sneak. 

Saunif  tatmtet,  salot;  to  vamlsh. 

jury. 

Snovok,  tnowkit,  to  scent  or  snnff 

Saut,  salt 

Skeigh,  prond,  nice,  saney,  met- 

as a  dog,  scented,  snuffed. 

iS'rtio,  to  sow. 

tled. 

Sodger,  a  soldier. 

Snicin'f  sowing. 

Skeigh,  shy,  maiden  eoyness. 
Skellum,  a  noisy  reckless  fellow. 

Soneie,  having    sweet   engaging 

S<tx,  six. 

looks,  lucky,  jolly. 

Scaudf  to  scald. 

Skelp,  te  strike,  to  slap;  to  walk 

Socm,  to  swim. 

Scauld,  to  scold. 

with  a  smart  tripping  step,  a 

Souk,  to  suck,  to  drink  long  and 

Scaur,  apt  to  be  soared ;  a  preci- 

smart stroke. 

enduriDgly. 

pitous  bank  of  earth  which 

Skelpi'limmer,  a  technical  term  in 

SoupU,  flexible,  swift. 

the  stream  has  washed  red. 

female  scolding. 

Soupled,  suppled. 

Scatol,  a  scold. 

Skelpin,  tkelpit,  striking,  walking 

Souther,  to  solder. 

Scone,  a  kind  of  bread. 

rapidly,  literaUy  striking  the 

Souter,  a  shoemaker. 

Sconner,  a  loathing,  to  loath. 

ground. 
SkinUin,  thin,  gauzy,  sealtery. 

Sowena,  the  fine  flour  remaining 
among  the  seeds  of  oatmeal 

Scratch  and  Scrieyh,  to  scream,  as 

a  hen  or  partridge. 

Skirling,  shrieking,  crying. 

Screedf  to  tear,  a  rent;  •crteding. 

Skirl,  to  cry,  to  shriek  shrilly. 

ding. 

tearing. 

SkirFt,  shrieked. 

Sowpt  a  spoonAil,a  small  quantity 

Scrievey  tcrieven,  to  glide  softly, 

Sklent,  slant,  to  run  aslant,  to  de- 

of anything  liquid. 

gleesomely  along. 

viate  from  truth. 

Sowth,  to  try  over  a  tune  with  a 

Scrimp,  to  scant 

low  whistle. 

Scrtmpet,  scant,  scanty. 

direction. 

Spae,  to  prophesy,  to  divine. 

Scroggie,  covered  with  underwood, 
bushy. 

Skouth,  vent,  free  action. 

Spaile,  chips,  splinters. 

Spaul,  a  limb. 

Spairge,  to  clash,  to  soil,  as  with 

SkrjBigh,  a  scream,  to  scream,  the 

Seiddudrey,  fornication. 
Seizin*,  seizing. 

first  cry  uttered  by  a  child. 

Skgte,  a  worthless  feUow,  to  slide 

mire. 

Sel%  self;  a  hod^w  aef ,  one's  self 

rapidly  off. 

Spates,  sudden  floods. 

alone. 

iSSbyrtn,  party-coloured,  the  checks 

Sj>aviet,  having  the  spavin. 

SelVt,  did  selL 

of  tiie  tartan. 

Speat,  a  sweeping  torrent  aftei 

Sen*,  to  send. 

Sloe,  sloe. 

rain  or  thaw. 

Scrvan*,  servant 

Slade,  did  sUde. 

Speel,  to  climb. 

Settlin*,  settling;  to  get  a  tetdin^ 

Slap,  a  gate,  a  breach  in  a  fence. 

Spence,  the  parlour  of  a  farmhouse 

to  be  frighted  into  quietness. 

Slaw,  slow. 

or  cottage. 

Setn,  9€ta  off,  goes  away. 
Shachlet-feet,  ill-shaped. 

Slee,  tleeet,  sly,  slyest 

Spier,  to  ask,  to  inquire;  epiertf 

Sleekit,  sleek,  sly. 

inquired. 

Shair^d,  a  shred,  a  shard. 

Sliddery,  slippery. 

Spinnin-graithf  wheel  and    roke 

Shangan,  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end 

Slip-thod,  smooth  shod. 

and  Unt 

for  puUing  the  taU  of  a  dog. 

Sloken,  quench,  slake. 

&piaUer,  to  splutter,  a  splatter. 
Splore,  a  frolic,  noise,  riot 

Ac,  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to 

Slype,  to  fall  over,  as  a  wet  fiirrow 

frighten  him  away. 

from  the  plough. 

8hank-it,  walk  it;  •hanka,  legs. 

Slypet-o*er,  fell  over  with  a  slow 

Spraehled,  scrambled. 
JSpratde,  to  scramble. 

Shavd,  shallow. 

reluctant  modon. 
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&n-€cUed,  ipotied,  spMkled. 
Jfynng,  »  quick  air  in  vmAc,  a 

Tangle,  a  sea-weed  used  aa  aa1ad» 

made  into  shocks. 

Tap,  the  top. 

Scottish  reeL 

Stot,  a  young  bull  or  oz. 
Stound,  sudden  pang  of  the  heart 

TapetUee,  heedless,  foolish. 

Spritf  tpret,  »  toogh-root«d  pUot 

Targe,  targe  them  tightly,  eross- 

sometliing  like  nuhet,  Joint- 

Sump,  or  ttovp,  a  kind  of  high 

question  them  severely. 

ed-learcd  nuh. 

narrow  jug  or  dish  with  a 

Tarrow,  to  murmur  at  one's  allow- 

Spntti0,  taU.  of  spirits. 
Spunk,  fire,  mettle,  wit»  spark. 
Spunkie,  mettlesome,  fiery;   will 

handle  for  holding  liquids. 

ance. 

Stowre,  dust,    more   particularly 

'  Tarry-breeke,  a  sailor. 

dust  in  motion ;  Howrie,  dus^. 

Taeeie,  a  small  measure  for  liquor. 

o'  Uie  wisp,  or  iirnis  fiibtnus: 

Stownline,  by  stealth. 

Tauld,  or  tald,  told. 

the  deriL 

Stoum,  stolen. 

Taupie,    a    foolish,    thoughtlesi 

SpurtU,  a  stick  used  in  making 

Stoyte,  the  walking  of  a  •'r.^-lrnn 

young  person. 

oatmeal  pudding  or  porridge. 

man. 

Straek,  did  strike. 

(spoken  of  hair  and  wool). 

Sfuad,  a  orew  or  partj,  a  squad- 

Strae, straw ;  to  dU  a  fair  atrae 

Tawie,  that  allows  itself  peaceably 

ron. 

death,  to  die  in  bed. 

to  be  handled  (spoken  of  a 

SauatUr,  (o  flatter 'in  water,  as 

Siraik,  to  stroke ;  etraiket,  stroked. 

cow,  horse,  Ac.) 

a  wild-duck,  Ac. 

Strappen,  tall,  handsome,  vigorous. 
Strotk,  low  alluTial  land,  a  hohn. 

SquattUy  to  spiawl  in  the  act  of 

Teethlete  bawHe,  toothless  ear. 

hiding. 

Streek,  stretched,  to  stretch. 

Teethieee  gab,  a  mouth  wanting 
the  teeth,  an  expression  of 

Squeel,  a  scream,  a  screeeh,  to 

scream. 

Striddle,  to  straddle. 

Boom. 

Stacker,  to  stagger. 

Stroan,  to  spout,  to  piss. 

Stack,  a  rick  of  oom,  hay,  peats. 

Stroup,  the  spout 
Stnddie,  the  anriL 

the  horse  while  in  the  yoke  in 

StaggU,  a  stag. 

the  forenoon. 

Staig,  a  two  year-old  horse. 

Stwmpie,  diminutlTe  of  stomp;  a 

Tent,  a  field  pulpit^  heed,  caution  ; 

Stalvoart,  stately,  strong. 

grub  pen. 

to  take  heed. 

Stai^ty  to  stand;  tlan%  did  stand. 

Strunt,  spirituous  liquor  of  any 

Tentie,  heedful,  cautions. 

kind;  to  walk  sturdily,  to  be 

StatM,  stone. 

affronted. 

Teugh,  tough. 

Stanky  did  stink,  a  pool  of  stand- 

Stuff, com  or  pulse  of  any  kind. 

Thack,  thatch;    thaek  an'  rope, 

ing  water,  slow-moTing  water. 

StuH,  trouble ;  to  molest 

clothing  and  necessaries. 

.  Stapf  stop,  stare. 

StarHn,  frighted. 

Thae,  these. 

Stark,  stoat,  potent 

Styme,  a  gUmmer. 

Thairme,  small  guts,  fiddle-strings. 

Sucker,  sugar. 

Thankit,  Uianked. 

the  gadfly. 
Siaukin,  stalking,    walking    dis- 

Sttd,  should. 

TheekU,  thatched. 

Sugh,  the  continued  rushing  noise 

Thegither,  together. 

dainAilly,  walking  without  an 

of  wind  or  water. 

ThemeeF,  themselves. 

^MIW- 

Sumph,  a  pluckless  fellow,  with 
liUle  heart  or  soul. 

Thick,  intimate,  famiUar. 

Staumrel,  a  blockhead,  half-witted. 

Thigger,  crowding,  make  a  noise; 

Staw,  did  steal,  to  surfeit 

Suthron,  Southern,  an  old  name 

a  seeker  of  alms. 

Siech,  to  cram  the  belly. 

of  the  English. 

Thir,  these. 

Steehiiiy  cramming. 

Stoaird,  sword. 

Thirl,  to  thrill. 

Stcek,  to  shut,  a  sUtch. 

SwaWd,  swelled. 

Thirled,  thrilled,  vibrated. 

Steer,  to  molest,  to  stir. 

Swank,  stately,  jolly. 

Thole,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

Steeve,  firm,  compacted. 

SuHinkie,  or  twanker,  a  tight  strap- 

Thowe, a  thaw,  to  thaw. 

SteU,  a  stiU. 

ping  young  fellow  or  girL 

Thowleee,  slack,  lasy. 

Sten,  to  rear  as  a  horse,  to  leap 

Swap,  an  exchange,  to  barter. 

Thrang,  throng,  busy,  a  crowd. 

suddenly. 

Swar/ed,  swooned. 

Thrapple,  throat,  windpipe. 

Stravagin,  wandering  without  an 

Swat,  did  sweat 

Thraw,  to  sprain,  to  twist,  to  con- 

aim. 

Swateh,  a  sample. 

tradict 

StenUy  tribute,  dues  of  any  kind. 

Swate,  drink,  good  ale,  new  ale  or 

Thrawin',  twisting,  Aa 

Stey,  steep ;  •tyeut,  steepest 
Stihhle,  stubble;  tubbU-rig,  the 

wort 

Thrown,  sprained,  twisted,  con- 

tradicted, contradiction. 

reaper  in  hanrest  who  takes 

extremely  averse. 

Threap,  to  maintain  by  dint  of  a«. 

the  lead. 

Swoor,  swore,  did  swear. 

sertion. 

SHek-an*-9tou>,  totally,  altogether. 

Swinge,  to  beat,  to  whip. 
Swinfce,  to  labour  hard. 

Threehin',    threshing;     OrvtJlw'. 

StiU-HilU,  a  crutch;  to  limp,  to 

tree,  a  flail. 

halt;    poles  for   crossing   a 

Sufirlie,  knaggy,  ftill  of  knots. 

Threteen,  thirteen. 

river. 

Swirl,  a  curve,  an  eddying  blast 

Thriede,  thistle. 

Stimpart,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Winchester  bushel 

or  pool,  a  knot  in  the  wood. 

Through,  to  go  on  with,  to  maka 

Sitnth,  get  away. 

out 

Siirk,  a  cow  or  bullock  a  year 

Swither,  to  hesitate  in  caoice,  an 

Throuther,  pell-mell,    confusedly 

old. 

irresolute  wavering  in  choice. 

(through-ither). 

Stock,  a  plant  of  colewort^  cab- 

Syebow, a  thick-necked  onion. 

Thrum,  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel 

bages. 

Syne,  since,  ago,  then. 

in  motion,  the  thread  remain- 

Stoekin',  stocking;    throwing  the 

ing  at  the  end  of  a  web. 

Hoekin*,  when  the  bride  and 

T. 

Thud,  to  make  a  loud  intermittent 

bridegroom  are  put  into  bed. 

noise. 

the  former  throws  a  stocking 

Tackete,  broad-headed  nails   for 

at  random  among  the  com- 

the heels  of  shoes. 

Thumpit,  thumped. 

pany,  and  the  person  whom 

Tae,  a  toe ;  three-taed,  having  three 

ThyeeF,  thyself. 

it  faUs  on  is  the  next  that  ' 

prongs. 

TilFt,  to  it 

wUl  be  married.                        ;  Tak,'U}  take;  iakin,  taking. 

Timmer,  timber. 
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TtiM,  to  Iom;  Hn$,  lort. 

Twa/aui,  twofold. 

Wat,  a  man's  upper  dress;  a  sort 

Tinkler,  w,  tinker. 

Twin,  to  part 

of  mantle. 

Tip,  a  ram. 

Twietie,  twisting,  the  art  of  making 

Water-broee,  brose  made  of  meal 

Tippenee,  twopence,  money. 
TirX  to  make  a  sUght  noiie^  to 

a  rope. 

and  water  simply,  without  tha 

TVAe,  a  dog. 
^edag,  Tuesday. 

addition  of  milk,  batter,  Ac 

uncover. 

WatOe,  a  twig,  a  wand. 

TirUn',  tirUt,  unooTering. 

WaubU,  to  swing,  to  reel 

TUh«r,  the  other. 

U. 

Waukin,  waking,  watching. 

TitOe,  to  whiiper,  to  prate  idJy. 

Woukit,  thickened  as  faUers  do 

TittUn,  whiBpering. 

Unbaei^d  fiUg,   a   young    mare 

dotii. 

Toeker,  marriage  portion;  toek4r 

hitherto  unsaddled. 

Waukri/e,  not  apt  to  sleep. 

hands,  mai^age  bondi. 
Tod,  %foz.    "Tod^  the/auid," 

Waur,  worse,  to  worst 

great,  prodigious. 

Waut^t,  worsted. 

fox  in  the  fold. 

XTncoe,  news. 

Weon,  a  ohild. 

ToddU,  to  totter,  like  the  walk  of 

Un/auld,  unfold. 

Wearg-widdU,  toilsome  contest  of 

Unkenn'd,  unknown. 

life. 

dOTC. 

Uneieker,  uncertain,  wavering,  in- 

Weaeon, weasand,  windpipe. 

Too'/a',  "Too  fk*  0*  the  nioht," 

secure. 

Weaven'    the    etocking,    to    knit 

when  twiUght  darkens  into 

stockings. 

night;  a  building  added,  a 

Upo',  upon. 

Weeder-4ilip$,  instrument  Ibr  re- 

lean-to. 

moving  weeds. 

Toom,  emptj. 

V. 

ITee,  litUe;  wee  tkinge,  Uttie  ones, 

Taomed,  emptied. 

wee  bite,  a  small  matter. 

Toop,  a  ram. 

Vap'rin,  vapouring. 

Weel,  well ;  wee^are,  welfare. 

To$§,  a  toast 

Vauntie,  Joyous,    deUght   which 

Weet,  rain,  wetness;  to  wet 

Tone,   warm    and    mddj   with 

cannot  contain  itselfl 

W^ee,  we  shalL 

warmth,    good-looking,    in- 

F«r«, very. 

Who,  who. 

toxicating. 

Virl,  a  ring  round  a  column,  Ae. 

VThaiMU,  to  wheeie. 

Vogie,  vain. 

Whalpii,  whelped. 
Whang,  a  leathom  thong,  a  piece 
of  cheese,  bread,  Ac. 

Tout,  the  blast  of  a  horn  or  tram- 

pet,  to  blow  a  horn  or  trumpet. 

W. 

the  clothes. 

Wc^,  wall;  w€^9,  walls. 

ever. 

Tow,  a  rope. 

Waheter,  a  weaver. 

Wheep,  to  fly  nimbly,  to  Jerk, 

Wad,   would,  to   bet,  a  bet,  a 

penny-wheep,  small-beer. 
Whoee,  wW«,  whose— who  is. 

Towne,  rongh,  shaggy. 

Toy,  a  Tery  old  fashion  of  female 

Wadna,  would  not 

head-dress. 

Wadeet,  laiTd  on  which  money  is 

Whid,  the  motion  of  a  hare  ran- 

Toyu,  to  totter  like  old  age. 

lent,  a  mortgage. 
Woe,   woe;    imm/m',    sorrowftil; 

ning,  but  not  frighted— a  lie. 

Trame,  barrow-tramM,  the  handles 

Whidden,  running  as  a  hare  or 

of  a  barrow. 

wailing. 

%oney. 

Wa^t^-woodie,  hangman's  rope. 

metamorphosed. 

Waeeueke/  Wa^e  mel    Alas!  0 

crotchets. 

Traektrie,  trash,  rubbuh. 

the  pity  I 

Whilk,  which. 

Triekie,  ML  of  tricks. 

We^fUmer,  wall-flower. 

Wvfi,  woof;  the  cross  thread  that 

Whingin',    crying,    oomplaining, 

Trig,  spruce,  neat 

fretting. 

TrinUy,  cleverly,  excellently,  in  a 
seemly  manner. 

goes  from  the  shuttle  through 
the  web. 

Whirligigume,  useless  ornaments, 

trifling  appendages. 
WhiaeU,  a  whistie,  to  whisUe. 

TrinU,  irintle,  the  wheel  of  a  bar- 

row,  to  rolL 

old  ewes  past  breeding. 

Wkitiht,    silence;    to   hold   one's 

Trinklin,  trickling. 

Wair,  to  lay  out,  to  expend. 

whiet,  to  be  silent 

Troggere,  troggin*,  wandering  mer- 

Wale, choice,  to  choose. 

Whiek,  whieket,  to  sweep,  to  lash. 
Whiekin'  heard,  a  beard  like  tiie 

chants,  goods  to  truck  or  dis- 

WaPd, chose,  chosen. 

pose  of. 

Walie,  ample,  large,  Jolly,  also  an 

whiskers  of  a  cat 

Trow,  to  beUeve,  to  trust  to. 

WhiekU,  lashed,  tiie  motion  of  a 

Trowth,  truth,  a  petty  oath. 

Wame,  the  belly. 

horse's  tail  removing  flies. 

TryeU,  appointments,  lore  meet- 

Tram^ii',abellyftil. 
Wanckanne,  unlucky. 

Whitter,  a  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

ings,  cattle  shows. 

Whittle,  a  knife. 

Tvmhler.wheeU,  the  wheels  of  a 

Wanreet,  wanreeM,  restlets,  un- 

kind  of  low  cart 

restflil. 

irf',wiflL' 

Tug,  raw  hide,  of  which  in  old 

Wark,  work. 

Wiek,  to  strike  a  stone  In  an  ob- 

time plongh-traeei  wtte  fre- 
quentlj  made. 

lique   direction,  a  term   in 

curling. 

Tug  or  tow,  either  in  leather  or 

Warle,  or  world,  world. 

Widdifu,  twisted  like  a  withy,  y^ 

-..T°P^ 

who  merits  hanging. 

Tukie,  a  qnairel,  to  auanrely  to 

a  knoll  where  warlocks  once 

Wiel,  a  smaU  whirlpool. 

flght 

held  tryste. 

Two,  two;  twa-faid,  twofold. 

Worlg,  worldly,  eager  in  amassing 

dearing  name  for  wife. 

Two-three,  a  few.              . 

wealth. 

IVmu^  it  would. 

Warron',  a  warrant  to  wamnt 

WoreU,  wrestle. 

mayed  stare. 

a  small  Quantity,  a  penny- 
worth.—N.  B.    One    penny 

Waetrie,  prodigality. 

Wat,  wet;  /  tool— /too*— I  know. 

andered,  to  enfold. 

English  is  12d.  Scotch. 

Wiay^  waving,  meandering. 
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Wxn*f  to  windy  to  winnow. 
WinniW4kread,    putting    thread 

into  hanks. 
Win%  winded  as  %  bottom  of  yam. 
WiWf  wind. 
Win,  lire. 
Winmoy  will  not 
WiwMKk,  a  window. 
WinjMKM,  hearty,  ranntedi  gay. 
WintUj  a  staggering  motion,  to 

stagger,  to  reeL 
Wi-,  to  wish. 
WUhouten,  without 
Widened,      liide-bonndf      dried, 

shrank. 
Wtiue,  a  corse  or  imprecation. 
Womner,  a  wonder,  a  eontemptnons 

appellation. 
Woo*,  wooL 

Woo,  to  eonrt,  to  make  lore  to. 
WiddU,  a  rope,  more   properly 

one  of  withs  or  willows. 


iroer-(o6«,the  garter  knitted  below 
the  knee  with  a  conple  of  loops. 

Wordy,  worthy. 

Wortet,  worsted. 

Wraek,  to  tease,  to  Tex. 

Wvd,  wild,  mad;  teud-wtad,  dis- 
traeted. 

WvmbU,  a  wimble. 

Wraith,  a  spirit,  a  ghos^  an  ap- 
parition exactly  like  a  liring 
person,  whose  appearance  is 
said  to  forbode  the  person's 
approaching  death ;  also 
wrath. 

Wrang,  wrong,  to  wrong. 

Wrteth,  a  drifted  heap  of  snow. 

Wylieeoai,  a  flannel  rest 

H^te,  blame,  to  blame. 


Tt,  this   pronoun  is  firequenUy 
used  for  thou. 


Team,  longs  much. 

Tooling;  born  in  the  nme  year, 
oocTals. 

Tear,  is  used  both  for  singular 
and  plural,  years. 

Tell,  barren,  that  gires  no  mili. 

r«ri:,  to  lash,  to  Jerk. 

Terket,  jerked,  lashed. 

Teetreen,  yesternight 

Tett,  a  gate. 

TeuJ^t,  itches. 

Till,  ale. 

Tird,  yird^d,  earth,  earthed,  bu- 
ried. 

Tokin',  yoking. 

Tont,  ojfoni,  beyond. 

Tirr,  lively. 

Towe,  an  ewe. 

Towie,  diminutire  of  yews. 

TuU,  Christmas. 
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